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^Preface 


This  anthology  is  the  outgrowth  of  its  editors'  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  survey  course  in  English  literature 
for  a  number  of  years  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
elsewhere.  Its  most  obvious  difference  from  many  other 
recent  anthologies,  its  reduced  size,  is  a  result  of  our 
conviction  that  many  present  texts  contain  far  more 
material  than  can  be  covered  carefully  in  a  year's  study, 
and  our  belief  that  a  work  which  represented  the  major 
authors  adequately  but  eliminated  many  minor  figures  . 
whose  inclusion  tends  merely  to  confuse  the  beginning 
student  would  be  genuinely  useful.  We  also  believe 
that  the  smaller  physical  bulk  of  the  book  will  be  wel- 
comed by  students  and  teachers. 

The  selections  included  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
plete works  or  complete  divisions  of  works,  although  in 
a  few  cases,  as  in  The  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  we  have  thought 
that  the  work  as  a  whole  could  best  be  represented  by 
giving  a  number  of  the  most  important  passages. 

Although  we  have  brought  the  anthology  down  to 
the  present  by  including  selections  from  a  number  of 
authors  now  alive  and  active,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  build  up  an  extensive  section  of  contemporary  lit- 
erature; teaching  experience  has  convinced  us  that  the 
study  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  twen- 
tieth century  requires  almost  an  entire  year's  course  and 
that  what  little  time  may  be  left  will  allow  only  a  brief 
consideration  of  outstanding  men  and  trends  in  recent 
literature. 

The  editorial  equipment  of  the  book  needs  only  brief 
comment.  The  introductions  to  literary  periods  sum- 
marize the  historical  and  social  background  and  discuss 
major  literary  and  artistic  movements.  To  each  intro- 
duction are  appended  a  chronological  table  of  important 
historical,  social,  and  literary  events,  and  a  bibliography 
of  the  most  important  books  bearing  on  the  period  as  a 


whole.  Introductions  to  the  works  of  individual  authors 
include  brief  biographical  sketches,  short  passages  of 
general  criticism,  and,  usually,  bibliographical  refer- 
ences to  the  best  available  editions,  biographies,  and 
critical  studies.  We  have  purposely  avoided  extended 
analysis  and  interpretation,  feeling  that  these  are  pri- 
marily the  function  of  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

As  an  appendix  to  Volume  I  we  have  included  an 
essay  on  The  Technical  Appreciation  of  English  Poetry  to 
assist  the  student  in  appreciating  meter,  rhythm,  rhyme, 
and  other  aspects  of  versification.  Unfamiliar  Greek 
and  Latin  terms  are  avoided  where  possible.  As  the 
material  is  presented  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
with  a  discussion  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  ending 
with  a  brief  description  of  free  verse,  it  is  possible  for 
the  student  to  gain  a  conception  of  developments  in 
versification  from  century  to  century. 

In  annotation  we  have  tried  to  follow  the  principle 
of  including  notes  only  when  they  are  necessary  to 
make  the  meaning  clear.  We  have  consciously  avoided 
indicating  obscure  sources  or  analogues.  We  have 
striven  to  make  the  text  accurate  but  have  not  made  a 
fetish  of  preserving  the  original  spelling  or  punctuation. 
Except  in  certain  works,  like  The  Faerie  Oueene,  where 
an  effect  of  archaism  is  part  of  the  author's  purpose,  we 
have  introduced  modern  American  spelling  and  occa- 
sionally have  modified  capitalization  and  punctuation 
to  conform  to  modern  usage. 

We  cannot  hope  that  all  teachers  will  agree  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  all  our  selections.  No  two  teachers,  if  left 
to  their  own  devices,  would  choose  exactly  the  same 
works.  But  we  do  believe  that  this  anthology  will 
offer  teacher  and  student  a  representative  body  of  vital 
and  interesting  literature,  sufficient  in  quantity,  value, 
and  difficulty  to  warrant  a  year's  intensive  study. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  help 
we  have  received  during  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  Professor  Charles  F. 
Mullett  of  the  Department  of  History,  University  of 
Missouri,  who  has  given  us  valuable  advice  on  the  his- 
torical part  of  our  introductions;  to  Professor  R.  L. 
Ramsay,  who  has  assisted  us  with  numerous  suggestions 
as  to  choice  of  material;  to  Mr.  Edward  G.  Matousek 
of  the  Department  of  English,  who  has  written  intro- 
ductions to  the  works  of  several  authors  and  has  helped 


in  the  preparation  of  the  text ;  to  Mr.  Ted  Cogswell  for 
his  assistance  in  preparing  the  text;  and  to  Miss  Ethel 
Kaufman  for  help  in  proofreading.  To  others,  whose 
help  has  been  somewhat  less  extensive,  we  wish  also 
to  express  our  gratitude. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  brief  biblio- 
graphical sections  in  the  introductions  to  periods.    A 
few  general  works  bearing  on  the  whole  of  English  lit- 
erature are  named  in  the  General  Bibliography  below. 
THE  AUTHORS 
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/.  Society 

With  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  in  1789,  the  French 
people  ushered  out  the  rule  of  a  feudal  king  and 
aristocracy  and  ushered  in  the  rule  of  the  middle 
classes.  In  spite  of  a  counterrevolution  and  the 
restoration  of  monarchy,  the  essential  power  in 
France  was  gathered  into  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  industrialists  and  but  grudg- 
ingly shared  with  a  remnant  aristocracy.  There 
is  no  convenient  date  to  indicate  the  attainment 
of  similar  power  by  the  middle  classes  in  England, 
because  the  process  was  accomplished  between 
1789  and  1832  without  open  revolution.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  was 
a  political  acknowledgment  of  what  was  already  a 
fact:  the  landed  aristocracy  had  given  place  in 
economic  importance  to  the  middle-class  mer- 
chants and  industrialists.  In  forty  years  England 
changed  from  a  country  largely  agrarian  in  nature 
to  the  leading  industrial  country  in  the  world,  a 
position  which  it  was  to  occupy  until  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  oligarchic  governments  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  were  controlled 
by  the  large  landowning  families,  the  heads  of 
which  not  only  were  members  of  the  House  of 


Lords  but,  under  the  rotten-borough  system, 
nominated  most  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  their  own  country  districts  their 
rule  was  absolute:  they  were  magistrates  in  their 
own  right,  they  nominated  the  vicar  in  their  local 
church,  they  leased  out  mining  and  timber  rights 
to  local  companies,  and  they  exacted  high  rents 
from  their  tenants.  Not  only  did  they  own  great 
estates  in  the  country,  but  most  of  them  kept 
large  town  houses  in  London,  where  they  lived 
during  the  winter  months  and  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of 
Parliament,  sharing  their  power  with  only  the 
wealthiest  merchants  and  bankers  and  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  power  of  the  large  landowners  was  evi- 
denced particularly  in  the  seizure  of  common 
lands,  made  possible  through  act  of  Parliament. 
Between  1797  and  1820  over  seventeen  hundred 
such  acts  were  passed,  and  in  the  sixty  years  before 
1820  four  million  acres  were  enclosed.  The  rais- 
ing of  wheat  and  cattle  on  these  enclosed  areas 
became  very  profitable  to  the  landowners  because 
they  could  farm  on  a  large  scale  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  labor  costs.  But  the  acts  of  enclosure 
worked  great  hardships  on  the  rural  population 
as  a  whole.    The  poorest  cottagers  and  farmers 
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had  depended  on  common  lands  for  pasturage, 
fuel,  and  game.  Now  these  were  taken  from 
them,  and  there  was  less  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. Many  small  farmers  also  suffered  because 
of  ruinous  competition  and  drifted  into  the  cities. 
The  wages  of  those  farm  laborers  who  were  still 
employed  by  the  landowners  fell  to  starvation 
level.  In  instituting  "open-air  relief"  the  govern- 
ment placed  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  whole 
agricultural  community,  and  as  a  result  small 
and  middle-sized  farms  were  taxed  to  supplement 
the  low  wage  of  the  farm  laborers  working  for  the 
large  estates.  The  mass  exodus  from  country  dis- 
tricts during  this  period  was  one  of  the  most 
obvious  illustrations  of  the  political  power  of  the 
landed  aristocracy.  Another  evidence  was  the 
high  price  of  wheat,  artificially  maintained  by 
legislation  during  the  whole  of  this  period. 

If  the  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy  resulted 
in  misery  and  starvation  in  rural  communities, 
the  rising  power  of  the  industrialists  was  no  more 
benevolent  in  tendency.  Evicted  from  the  land, 
thousands  of  rural  people  were  forced  into  the 
mines  and  factories  and  compelled  to  work  some- 
times as  long  as  eighteen  hours  a  day.  With 
mechanical  inventions  in  the  clothing  industries 
and  the  use  of  water  and  then  steam  power,  hand 


weaving  was  outmoded  and  thousands  of  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  men,  were  drawn  into  the 
factories,  "the  dark  Satanic  mills,"  as  William 
Blake  so  pointedly  called  them.  The  Cotton 
Factories  Regulation  Act  of  1819,  which  forbade 
the  employment  of  children  under  nine  and  lim- 
ited the  employment  of  children  between  nine 
and  sixteen  to  thirteen  and  a  half  hours  a  day, 
indicates  the  extent  of  the  abuse  of  child  labor. 
It  was  not  until  1833,  however,  that  the  clauses 
of  this  act  were  enforced  by  the  appointment  of 
factory  inspectors  and  then  only  in  the  textile 
industries.  In  the  mines  and  the  metal  industries 
no  limitations  were  imposed  during  this  period. 
This  middle  period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
which  coincided  with  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  was 
characterized  by  widespread  misery,  low  wages, 
long  working  hours,  repression  of  all  forms  of 
trade-unions,  bread  riots,  and  machine-smashing 
riots.  In  1812  Byron's  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  a  virulent  attack  on  the  lawmakers 
of  the  day,  who  were  planning  to  apply  the  death 
penalty  to  workers  convicted  of  machine-smashing. 
The  most  spectacular  single  event  to  English 
writers  in  this  period  was  the  French  Revolution. 
Whether  they  reacted  strongly  against  it,  like 
Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 


1789,  or  advocated  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
in  England,  like  Thomas  Paine  in  his  Rights  of 
Man,  1791,  and  Burns  in  some  of  his  popular  songs, 
the  ideas  of  revolution  were  current  in  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  this  period.  Liberty  became 
the  goddess  of  the  hour,  and  songs  of  liberty  were 
as  popular  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  love  lyrics  in  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  radicalism  of  the  Jacobins,  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic group  in  the  Revolutionary  government  of 
France,  was  re-echoed  in  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
England.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  became  their 
gospel,  and,  though  banned  as  seditious  by  the 
government,  the  work  was  widely  circulated  and 
read.  An  'Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  by 
William  Godwin,  though  less  widely  read,  was  a 
more  radical  document  than  Paine's.  In  the 
manner  of  a  scholarly  Jacobin,  Godwin  showed 
that  the  basis  of  inequality  was  private  property 
and  that  the  slogans  of  the  French  Revolution 
could  never  be  effectively  realized  until  private 
property  and  the  institutions  that  preserved  it, 
church,  monarchy,  and  aristocracy,  were  abolished. 
The  effect  of  Godwin  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Shelley  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  though 
of  the  three  poets  only  Shelley  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  days  his  belief  in  revolution.  The 
Jacobin  movement  in  England  lacked  popular 
support  and  was  disrupted  by  government  agents 
and  repressive  measures  after  1793.  when  Eng- 
land declared  war  on  Republican  France.  The 
houses  of  radicals  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere 
were  looted  and  burned.  Even  four  years  later 
government  spies  were  still  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
activities  of  former  Jacobins  like  Wordsworth. 

The  Jacobins  in  France  were  ousted  from 
power  in  1794  by  the  Directory,  and  the  Directory 
in  turn  by  Napoleon.  For  some  twenty-two 
years,  except  for  a  brief  interval  in  1802,  England 
was  engaged  in  war  against  France,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  the  assistance  of 
Continental  powers.  Through  the  reverses  and 
successes  of  these  long  wars,  the  English  middle 
classes  steadily  consolidated  their  economic  power, 
and  the  battle  ol  Waterloo  meant  not  only  the 
triumph  of  England  over  France  but  the  emer- 
gence of  England  as  the  leading  industrial  and 
commercial   nation   of  the   world.     Nevertheless 


the  Napoleonic  Wars  were  followed  by  the  first 
great  depression  of  the  century,  because  war  in- 
dustries were  abandoned,  and  unemployment, 
already  great,  was  increased  by  the  return  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  civilian  life.  To  prevent  the 
circulation  of  radical  newspapers  like  Cobbett's 
Political  Register  in  this  period  of  distress,  the 
government  imposed  a  high  stamp  tax.  Bread 
riots  were  severely  handled  by  the  yeomanry, 
recruited  largely  from  the  middle  classes  as  a 
home  guard,  and  all  popular  assemblies  were  for- 
bidden by  the  Gagging  Bill  in  1817.  Nevertheless 
in  1819  huge  mass  meetings  were  held  in  the 
northern  and  midland  counties  to  demand  work, 
cheaper  bread,  and  parliamentary  reform.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  outside 
Manchester,  the  yeomanry  shot  into  the  crowd, 
killing  eleven  and  wounding  nearly  four  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  government 
upheld  the  action  of  the  yeomanry  and  shortly 
passed  further  repressive  legislation  known  as  the 
Six  Acts.  Shelley,  then  living  in  Italy,  was  ap- 
palled by  the  massacre  and  vindicated  the  agita- 
tion of  the  common  people  in  The  Mas\  of  An- 
archy and  Song  to  the  Men  of  England. 

The  foreign  policies  of  Castlereagh,  who  was 
Foreign  Secretary,  represented  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  government  abroad.  Through 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  England  gained 
Malta,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Heligoland,  and  the 
African  Cape  and  laid  more  firmly  the  foundations 
of  an  empire  upon  which  already  the  sun  was  un- 
able to  set.  In  Italy.  Germany,  and  elsewhere 
England  co-operated  with  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
suppress  popular  movements  and  make  the  Con- 
tinent safe  for  unprincipled  monarchs.  She  sup- 
ported the  rule  of  Austria  in  Italy  and,  until 
1827,  the  rule  of  Turkey  in  Greece. 

In  that  year  a  realignment  took  place  under  the 
more  liberal  premiership  of  Canning  to  preserve 
England's  balance  of  power;  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino  the  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  by  a 
combined  British,  French,  and  Russian  fleet,  and 
Greece  gained  her  independence.  The  cause  for 
which  Byron  gave  his  life  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  fortune  was  won  three  years  after  his 
death;  and  the  prophecy  in  Shelley's  Hellas  of 
the  eventual  liberation  of  Greece  was  fulfilled. 


While  the  liberal  principles  of  liberty  and  self- 
determination  for  European  peoples  gained  in- 
creasing support  on  the  Continent,  the  emergence 
of  liberal  sentiment  in  England  was  beginning  to 
threaten  the  old  Tory  supremacy.  Even  within 
the  Tory  party  itself,  the  repressive  measures  of 
Castlereagh  had  created  a  division,  and  the  Whigs, 
shortly  to  call  themselves  the  Liberal  party,  raised 
an  ever  louder  cry  for  reform.  Even  Tory  govern- 
ments were  obliged  to  yield  to  popular  demands.  In 
1823  the  reform  of  the  legal  code  was  undertaken, 
and  a  police  force  was  organized  to  take  the  place 
of  the  yeomanry.  In  1824  the  Combination  Acts  of 
1799  and  1800,  which  made  trade-union  organiza- 
tions illegal,  were  partially  repealed.  In  1829  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  passed  to  relieve 
the  Irish  people  from  disabilities  suffered  because 
of  their  religion.  But  the  greatest  reform  was  yet 
to  come  through  mass  pressure  on  the  government. 
The  years  between  1820  and  1829  had  been 
years  of  relative  prosperity.  After  the  five-year 
depression  following  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Eng- 
lish trade  had  recovered  because  of  enlarging  Eu- 
ropean and  South  American  markets,  and  the 
expansion  of  industry  resulted  in  re-employment 
and  better  wages  for  the  working  classes.  But  a 
second  severe  depression  began  in  1829.  In  1830 
agricultural  riots  broke  out  in  southern  England. 
In  the  north  the  trade-union  movement  had  a 
mushroom  growth.  Demand  for  reform  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  had  come  largely  from  the  work- 
ing classes;  in  1830  it  came  also  in  volume  from 
the  middle  classes.  The  pressure  for  the  reform 
of  the  whole  machinery  of  government  and  the 
danger  of  revolution  became  so  great  that  finally 
the  First  Reform  Bill  was  passed  in  1832  after 
stormy  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  threat 
from  the  king  that  he  would  create  enough  new 
peers  to  pass  the  bill.  The  whole  rotten-borough 
election  system,  largely  controlled  by  the  land- 
owning aristocracy,  was  rooted  out,  and  repre- 
sentation by  population  was  more  nearly  effected. 
The  vote,  given  to  tenant  farmers  and  middle-class 
householders,  was  still  withheld  from  the  masses, 
but  the  corrupt  oligarchic  government  of  the 
eighteenth-century  landowners  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  had  at  last  been  accom- 
plished politically,  as  well  as  economically. 
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//.  Literature 

In  a  period  of  such  great  national  and  interna- 
tional conflict,  when  the  surviving  institutions  of 
fuedalism  were  challenged  both  by  the  commer- 
cial spirit  of  the  middle  classes  and  by  the  growing 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  masses,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  English  literature  revealed  many  con- 
flicting tendencies,  a  nostalgia  for  the  past  at  one 
extreme  and  a  revolutionary  optimism  for  the 
future  at  the  other.  It  should  not  be  surprising, 
either,  that  these  apparently  opposite  tendencies 
are  half  reconciled  in  certain  aristocratic  writers 
like  Byron  or  that,  in  view  of  the  misery  and  con- 
flict of  the  period,  most  of  its  writers  looked  to 
the  past  or  to  the  future  for  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live  and  dream.  It  is  not  strictly  true, 
however,  that  the  romantic  writers  ignored  the 
conditions  of  their  age.  From  Wordsworth  to 
Keats  they  were  all  profoundly  affected  by  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man,"  by 

The  weariness,  the  fever  and  the  fret, 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan, 

even  though  they  might  escape  in  imagination 
through  "magic  casements"  into  the  "faery  lands 
forlorn"  of  medieval  romance. 

In  search  of  beauty,  Coleridge  and  Keats  es- 
caped from  their  own  country  into  the  moonlight 
and  magic  of  a  world  largely  conjured  up  by  their 
own  imaginations.  The  richness  of  sense  imagery 
in  Coleridge's  Christabel  and  Keats's  Eve  of  St.  Ag- 
nes is  not  strictly  medieval;  its  intensity  is  gained 
from  the  very  lack  of  such  rich  beauty  in  early 
nineteenth-century  life.  And  when  the  vision 
fades,  the  present  returns  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  poet  with  its  burden  of  suffering  and  despair: 

Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 

The  verse  narratives  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  pre- 
sent the  moonlight  and  magic  of  a  world  more 
recognizable  as  the  England  and  Scotland  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Scott  found  in  the  past  less  a  world 
of  absorbing  beauty  than  a  world  in  which  a  feu- 
dal way  of  life  offered  an  attractive  alternative  to 
his  own.  To  some  extent  a  historian,  Scott  was 
interested  in  portraying  the  decline  of  feudalism. 


His  emphasis  was  on  the  warrior  spirit  of  medieval 
knights  and  the  passion  and  purity  of  medieval 
ladies.  The  abbeys  and  castles  he  wrote  about 
were  imaginatively  reconstructed  from  their  nine- 
teenth-century ruins.  Melrose  Abbey  once  more 
stood  in  its  medieval  beauty  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  though  in  Scott's  day  portions  of  its  walls 
had  fallen  and  its  windows  were  hollow-eyed. 

In  Byron  the  longing  for  the  age  of  chivalry 
was  an  early  obsession.  The  decadent  aristocrats 
of  his  own  period  inspired  his  contempt,  but  he 
idealized  the  heroic  strength  of  their  forebears 
and  his  own.  Newstead  Abbey,  the  baronial  home 
of  the  Byrons,  had  once  been  the  seat  of  a  heroic 
family;  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  its  ruins  or  the  ruins 
of  the  castles  along  the  Rhine,  he  remembered 
with  a  tear  the  ancient  glory  of  the  medieval  bar- 
ons and  thought  of  himself  as  the  last  of  their 
kind,  Childe  Harold  in  a  century  which  had  lost 
all  chivalry.  Nineteenth-century  Rome  and 
Greece  too  lived  in  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a 
heroic  tradition;  and  when  Byron  threw  himself 
finally  into  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence, 
it  was  not  with  the  thought  that  the  Greek  people 
were  heroic  but  that  they  might  become  so  once 
again  if  they  regained  their  political  independence. 
Byron's  medievalism  was  a  protest  against  the 
aristocracy  of  his  period,  as  well  as  an  escape  into 
a  romantic  past. 

The  success  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold  is  said  to 
have  turned  Scott  from  verse  narrative  to  the 
novel.  The  imaginative  reconstruction  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Scott's  novels  Ivanhoe  and  Quen- 
tin  Durward  was  firmer  than  in  his  verse.  Even 
when  he  wrote  about  comparatively  recent  times, 
as  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  he  tended  to  ideal- 
ize the  virtues  of  feudalism,  the  benevolent  pat- 
ronage of  the  lord  and  the  humble  obedience  of 
the  peasant.  Though  Scott  knew  how  to  tell  a 
good  story,  he  was  usually  so  preoccupied  with 
historical  and  legal  details  that  readers  of  the 
Hemingway  and  Steinbeck  period  find  difficulty 
in  following  the  thread  of  his  narrative  or  identify- 
ing themselves  with  his  characters. 

Scott  resisted  extreme  melodramatic  tendencies 
in  writing  fiction  about  the  medieval  period.  His 
predecessors  in  this  tradition  had  dealt  mainly  in 
ghostly  horrors,  secret  passages,  violent  insanity, 


mysterious  murder.  The  Castle  of  Otranto  (1764), 
by  Horace  Walpole,  was  the  first  popular  "Gothic 
romance."  It  was  followed  by  William  Beckford's 
Vaihe\  (1787),  largely  influenced  by  The  Arabian 
Nights.  Though  as  sensational  as  the  horror  stories 
in  the  modern  pulp  magazines,  these  Gothic  and 
Oriental  romances  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  and 
modern  research  reveals  how  much  Byron  and 
Shelley  and  even  Keats  owed  to  Vathe\  and  to 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  (1794),  by  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe.  In  the  summer  of  1816  Byron  and  the 
Shelleys  used  to  sit  up  all  night,  above  the  moon- 
lit waters  of  Lake  Geneva  in  their  Alpine  villa, 
telling  horror  stories  until  the  reassuring  dawn 
came.  Mary  Shelley's  Frankenstein  was  originally 
told  on  one  of  these  occasions  and  is  the  only 
Gothic  romance  that  has  preserved  a  hold  on 
modern  readers,  perhaps  because  of  its  suggestion 
of  scientific  possibilities  to  be  realized,  one  hopes, 
in  the  far,  far  distant  future. 

The  attempt  to  mystify  and  terrify  is  most 
vigorously  represented  in  the  literature  of  this 
period  by  the  dramas  of  Byron.  In  Manfred  the 
Faust  legend  is  revived  in  the  portrayal  of  a 
half-mad  genius  who  sells  his  soul  to  the  powers 
of  evil.  The  satanic  hero  is  also  portrayed  in 
Cain,  a  play  telling  of  the  first  murderer,  and  in 
paler  outline  in  The  Giaour.  In  Shelley's  play 
The  Cenci,  horror  is  more  traditionally  the  result 
of  a  tragic  situation,  as  in  Greek  or  Elizabethan 
drama.  The  mysterious  death  in  Shelley's  Ginevra, 
the  ghost  ship  in  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  the 
awful  power  of  the  philosopher's  eyes  in  Keats's 
Lamia,  show  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  romances 
and  also  of  the  medieval  ballad. 

The  influence  of  the  ballad  on  the  romantic 
poets  was,  on  the  whole,  more  salutary  than  that 
of  the  Gothic  romance.  Most  ballads  are  brief 
tragedies  appealing  to  fear  and  terror  through  a 
story  suggested  rather  than  fully  narrated.  A  pop- 
ular art  form,  the  ballad  is  simple  in  language  and 
powerful  in  its  effect.  Demons  and  other  super- 
natural powers  intensify  the  sense  of  man's  fate. 
The  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  recap- 
tured much  of  the  spirit  of  the  ballad,  adding  to 
its  original  simplicity  and  emotional  force  their 
own  highly  developed  lyrical  power.     The  Rime 


of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  by  Coleridge,  and  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci,  by  Keats,  show  what  superb 
force  and,  in  the  latter  case,  compression  the  liter- 
ary ballad  may  possess.  The  intensity  of  the  me- 
dieval ballad  was  foreign  to  Wordsworth's  nature, 
but  its  modified  influence  was  obvious  throughout 
his  early  poems  and,  of  course,  in  the  title  of  his 
Lyrical  Ballads.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the 
medieval  ballad  during  the  eighteenth  century 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  several  collections 
like  Percy's  Reliques  in  1765  and  Scott's  Border 
Minstrelsy  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Scott  collected  some  of  his  ballads  from 
literary  sources,  but  he  copied  down  most  of  them 
from  the  lips  of  the  common  people  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Scotland.  Like  Percy,  he  edited  and 
touched  up  many  of  the  ballads  he  collected;  he 
wholly  rewrote  the  famous  ballad  of  Lochinvar. 
Scott  introduced  many  ballads  into  his  novels  and 
his  narrative  poetry.  The  very  prevalence  of  the 
ballad  form  in  the  literature  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  showed  one  side  of  the  reaction 
against  an  aristocracy  which  had  lost  its  feudal 
virtues  and  in  favor  of  the  common  people  who 
had  preserved  theirs  in  popular  song. 

The  revival  of  the  ballad  was  accompanied  by 
a  parallel  revival  of  interest  in  the  Elizabethan 
lyric.  The  lightness  and  musical  quality  of  the 
lyrics  of  Shakespeare  and  Herrick  were  caught 
again  by  Blake  in  his  Songs  of  Innocence.  Blake 
gained  his  effects  by  choosing  the  simplest  and 
strongest  words  in  the  language  and  seeking  to 
please  rather  than  to  astonish  his  reader.  He 
avoided  the  pompous  abstractions  of  late  eight- 
eenth-century poetry  and  used  metaphor  to 
strengthen  the  emotional  tone  of  his  poem  rather 
than  to  attract  attention  to  his  own  powers  as  a 
poetic  craftsman.  The  simplicity  that  conceals 
art  was  also  characteristic  of  the  love  songs  of 
Burns.  His  English  verse  was  weak-kneed  with 
sentimental  abstractions,  but  his  Scottish  lyrics 
were  sweet  and  rough  with  native  music  and 
dialect.  The  child,  the  peasant,  the  loves  of  com- 
mon people,  offered  Burns  and  Blake  the  themes 
for  their  lyrical  poetry.  Wordsworth,  who  turned 
their  practice  into  theory  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads  (1800),  was  more 
gifted  in  explaining  his  theories  than  in  practicing 


them;  still,  his  occasional  lyrics,  like  The  Solitary 
Reaper,  show  the  characteristic  lyrical  perfection 
of  his  age.  Though  not  a  prolific  writer  of  lyrics, 
Byron  will  be  remembered  for  She  Wal\$  in  Beauty 
and  the  lyrical  passages  in  Childe  Harold  and  Don 
Juan.  Pure  in  quality  though  shallow  in  thought, 
the  songs  of  Thomas  Moore  were  admired  and 
sung  by  his  contemporaries.  The  lyricism  of 
Keats  was  most  finely  expressed  in  the  melan- 
choly but  spirited  lines  of  his  odes.  Of  all  the 
poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  Shelley  was 
the  most  continuously  lyrical,  whether  he  wrote 
songs,  odes,  or  dramas.  The  ecstatic  music  of 
To  a  S/(yla7t{  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  fine 
lyrical  choruses  in  Prometheus  Unbound  and  to  the 
antiphonal  music  of  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind, 
but  Shelley  at  his  best  in  the  last  two  poems  was 
unsurpassed  by  any  lyricist  of  his  generation. 
The  music  in  Shelley's  poems  is  self-contained. 
Unlike  Elizabethan  lyrics,  which  were  written  to 
be  sung,  Shelley's  lyrics  contain  a  rich  and  subtle 
music  which  renders  orchestration  superfluous. 
The  richly  sensuous  lyricism  of  Shelley,  Keats, 
and  the  young  Tennyson  is  a  distinctive  product 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  revival  of  the  lyric  and  the  ballad  repre- 
sented a  characteristic  return  to  spontaneous 
expression  of  feeling.  In  Wordsworth's  phrase, 
"all  good  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
powerful  feelings,"  in  a  man  of  unusual  sensibility 
who  has  thought  long  and  deeply  in  advance  on 
the  themes  which  he  treats  in  his  poems.  Cole- 
ridge contended  that  poetry  should  induce  "a 
willing  suspension  of  disbelief"  in  the  reader,  so 
that  even  magical  and  supernatural  subjects 
could  be  as  legitimate  themes  for  the  poet  as  the 
natural  life  of  man.  In  his  conception  of  the 
imagination  as  the  central  unifying  power  of  the 
whole  personality,  Coleridge  rejected  the  eight- 
eenth-century theory  of  Pope  that  the  reason,  in 
control  of  the  emotions,  was  master  of  the  creative 
process.  In  practice  too  Coleridge  was  at  an 
opposite  pole.  The  aim  of  the  satirist  was  to 
cauterize  the  evils  of  man's  moral  nature  and  to 
whip  or  sting  opponents  into  subservience;  what- 
ever Pope  wrote,  therefore,  was  clear,  rational, 
and  its  exact  intellectual  effect  was  calculated. 
To  Coleridge  clarity  seemed  the  least  of  poetic 


virtues:  in  Christabel  and  The  Ancient  Mariner  he 
deliberately  set  out  to  mystify  his  reader  and 
project  him  into  a  dream  world  in  which  the  sub- 
conscious mind  reveals  the  innermost  life  of  the 
emotions.  Though  a  casual  reader  is  rarely  in 
doubt  as  to  Pope's  exact  meaning  in  The  Rape  of 
the  Lol\  or  The  Dunciad,  learned  critics  are  still 
debating  the  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical 
meaning  of  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  theory  of  imagination  developed  in 
Keats's  letters  and  later  poems  is  as  much  at 
variance  with  neoclassical  doctrines  as  Coleridge's. 
Keats,  who  termed  the  rhymed  couplet  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  rocking  horse,  learned  to 
soar  on  his  own  Pegasus  before  he  was  twenty. 
The  Latin  satirists,  who  had  provided  models  for 
the  Augustan  writers,  like  Dryden  and  Pope, 
were  indifferently  cast  aside  by  Keats,  and  he 
went  straight  to  Homer  through  the  Elizabethan 
translation  of  Chapman.  His  discovery  of  Shake- 
speare and  Spenser  came  as  a  revelation,  and  his 
reading  of  Milton  opened  his  eyes  to  the  great 
achievement  of  English  poets.  Keats  was  Greek 
in  spirit  only  inasmuch  as  the  Elizabethan  poets 
were  Greek.  His  cultural  background  was  almost 
exclusively  English.  In  his  whole  development  as 
a  poet,  Keats  held  up  to  himself  as  an  ideal  the 
attitude  of  Shakespeare,  who  never  intruded 
himself  in  his  dramas  but  was  capable  of  project- 
ing himself  into  a  thousand  characters  and  in- 
tensely feeling  and  living  their  lives.  To  represent 
the  inner  spirit  of  life,  rather  than  its  outward 
customs  and  behavior,  became  the  absorbing  pur- 
pose of  Keats  in  his  later  poetry.  The  superior 
and  satirical  attitude  of  Pope  was  the  antithesis 
of  Keats's  attitude  of  self-subordination  and  of 
humility  bred  of  sympathetic  understanding. 

Shelley  was  Miltonic,  rather  than  Shakespear- 
ean, in  his  attitude  toward  poetry.  He  believed 
that  a  philosophy  of  society  and  the  universe 
should  permeate  the  writings  of  the  great  poet 
and  in  the  long  courses  of  time  would  have  a  more 
civilizing  effect  upon  the  human  race  than  all  its 
institutions  and  laws  combined.  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Milton,  in  his  view,  had  more  permanent 
effect  in  conditioning  human  life  than  all  the 
Caesars  and  Napoleons  of  history.  "A  poet,"  con- 
tended Shelley,  in  A  Dejence  of  Poetry,  "as  he  is 


author  to  others  of  the  highest  wisdom,  pleasure, 
virtue  and  glory,  so  he  ought  personally  to  be 
the  happiest,  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  men."  A  later  statement  in  the  same 
essay  shows  to  what  extent  Shelley  was  opposed  to 
the  neoclassical  conception  of  poetry:  "Poetry  .  .  . 
differs  in  this  respect  from  logic,  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  active  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  that  its  birth  and  recurrence  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  consciousness  or 
will." 

In  the  assertion  of  the  importance  of  instinct- 
ive and  subconscious  forces,  the  romantic  poets 
evolved  a  theory  of  man  as  a  being  in  whom  the 
reasoning  powers  were  subordinate  to  the  emo- 
tional. In  the  prose  of  the  period  a  similar  tend- 
ency is  to  be  observed,  particularly  in  the  fantasias 
of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  The  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater,  1822,  begins  as  the  auto- 
biography of  a  poor  and  rather  sickly  English 
boy  who  has  suffered  from  class  distinction,  the 
snobbery  of  school  friends,  and  the  resultant  aware- 
ness of  the  misery  and  poverty  of  others;  the 
addiction  to  opium,  the  result  of  unhappiness 
and  illness,  releases  him  from  the  drabness  of  his 
life  and  he  soars  on  wings  of  heightened  imagina- 
tive power.  The  strange  visionary  experiences  he 
describes  elude  the  analysis  or  control  of  the 
normally  conscious  mind,  and  he  expresses  these 
experiences  in  the  nervous,  musically  ecstatic  prose 
of  a  poet.  The  reformed  De  Quincey  Wrote  oc- 
casional sketches  and  essays,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  was  his  essay  on  Hamlet. 

An  intensive  interest  in  Elizabethan  drama  in- 
spired not  only  De  Quincey,  but  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
and  Hazlitt,  to  undertake  a  revaluation  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  Shakespeare  was  regarded  as  an  unruly 
genius  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  been  born 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son. In  performance  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
generally  clipped  and  purged  to  meet  the  formal 
requirements  of  neoclassical  audiences.  Such  bowd- 
lerism  appalled  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  whose  re- 
action to  Shakespearean  tragedy  was  psychologi- 
cally intense  and  satisfying.  They  insisted  that 
Shakespeare's  "unruliness"  was  a  positive  virtue 
and  that  no  representation  of  life  could  be  effec- 


tive  without  an  appeaj  to  the  deepest  instincts 
and  emotions,  erratic  and  irrational  though  these 
might  be.  Criticism,  to  them,  meant  an  account 
of  their  own  reaction  to  a  work  of  genius,  rather 
than  the  application  of  a  set  of  carefully  formu- 
lated rules.  In  Biographia  Literaria  (1817),  a  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  autobiography,  Coleridge 
gives  his  estimate  of  the  psychological  power  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies.  Hazlitt's  appreciations  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  delivered  first  as  pub- 
lic lectures,  were  published  in  four  volumes,  chief 
of  which  was  his  Characters  of  Shakespeare  s  Plays 
(1818). 

Hazlitt  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  early  nine- 
teenth-century critics.  His  periodical  essays  show 
the  power  of  a  mind  which  was  impatient  of  the 
conventions  and  the  social  institutions  of  his  day. 
They  differ  from  the  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele 
in  the  emotional  conviction  they  express  and  in 
the  deliberate  vigor  of  their  style.  Hazlitt  dis- 
liked class  distinctions  and  lashed  out  against  an 
aristocratic  order  which  preserved  them.  He  was 
not  concerned  with  the  refinement  of  manners, 
but  with  the  refinement  of  intellectual  honesty. 
Masculine  and  belligerent,  his  essays  were  the 
antithesis  of  Lamb's;  the  latter's  whimsical  pathos 
and  admiration  for  the  seventeenth-century  ec- 
centric writers  suggest  a  feminine  sensitivity  and 
a  humaneness  incapable  of  aggressiveness.  His 
Essays  of  Elia  reflect  the  interests  of  a  man  whose 
profession  was  business  and  whose  hobby  was  lit- 
erature. His  own  experiences  at  school,  his  rela- 
tives, his  antiquarian  delight  in  books  and  old 
china,  his  occasional  visits  to  the  theater,  form  the 
substance  of  his  essays.  Interested  like  his  friends 
Coleridge  and  Hazlitt  in  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, Lamb  showed  his  appreciation  in  his  Speci- 
mens of  English  Dramatic  Poets  Contemporary  with 
Shakespeare  (1808)  and  his  essay  on  The  Tragedies 
of  Shakespeare  (1818),  but  his  achievement  was 
greatest  in  the  personal  essay.  The  personal  essay 
was  Lamb's  creation,  and  it  differed  in  purpose 
and  in  kind  from  the  periodical  essays  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  reaction  against  the  eighteenth  century,  its 
rational  aristocratic  order  and  its  static  view  of 
life,  was  manifested  in  almost  all  the  outstanding 
writers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;   but  the 


conservative  literary  journals  of  the  period  ridi- 
culed the  new  irrational  tendencies  in  literature, 
as  they  ridiculed  Shelley  for  his  revolutionary 
ideas  and  Keats  for  his  "cockneyism."  In  order 
of  increasing  literary  conservatism  appeared  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  1802,  the  Quarterly  Review 
in  1809,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  1817.  The 
reviewers  maliciously  quoted  the  worst  passages 
from  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shel- 
ley and  dragged  in  allusions  to  their  private  lives, 
allusions  many  of  which  were  not  only  vicious 
but  untrue.  They  were  particularly  virulent  in 
their  attack  on  radical  ideas  and,  in  fact,  usually 
more  concerned  with  denouncing  the  romantics 
for  their  social  and  political  theories  than  for  their 
poetry.  Hazlitt's  letter  to  William  Gifford,  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  the  most  violent  coun- 
terattack on  the  Tory  position  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  and  exceeds  even  Dr.  Johnson's 
letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  in  stinging  sarcasm. 
The  chief  radical  literary  journals  of  the  period 
were  the  Examiner  and  the  Indicator,  both  edited 
at  different  times  by  Leigh  Hunt.  As  a  friend  of 
Keats  and  Shelley  and  a  publisher  of  their  early 
verse,  Hunt's  place  in  the  history  of  literature  is 
more  secure  than  as  an  origins'  poet  and  essayist. 
He  was  an  able  magazine  editor,  and  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  live  in  a  period  when  Hazlitt  was 
writing  essays  and  Keats  poems. 

Outside  the  arena  of  the  battle  between  the 
neoclassical  critics  and  the  romantic  poets  stood 
Byron,  sneering  at  each  side  in  turn.  His  early 
satire  was  neoclassical  in  form,  and  he  never  gave 
up  his  admiration  for  Pope,  nor  did  he  ever  cease 
attacking  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth 
for  their  poetry  on  the  one  hand  and  their  grow- 
ing conservatism  on  the  other.  But  Byron,  in  his 
nostalgia  for  the  past  and  his  strength  of  passion, 
was  the  most  romantic  poet  of  his  period.  His 
title  saved  him  from  the  indignities  heaped  on 
Keats,  his  weapon  of  satirical  defense  caused  his 
reviewers  to  season  their  attacks  with  caution  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  England,  and  his  very 
notoriety  made  him  an  object  of  deference. 

Far  from  the  arena  of  literary  dispute,  Jane 
Austen  lived  the  restricted  life  of  a  middle-class 
woman,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the  political 
revolution  in  France  and  the  literary  revolution 


in  England.  Her  characters  embody  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  eighteenth-century  family  life.  They 
have  common  sense,  or  they  suffer  for  the  lack  of 
it.  But  in  her  restricted  environment  Jane  Austen 
saw  with  unusual  clarity  the  workings  of  snob- 
bery, and  her  portrait  of  Lady  Catherine  in  Pride 
and  Prejudice  (written  in  1796,  revised  and  pub- 
lished in  1813)  is  as  effective  a  revelation  of  the 
viciousness  of  the  old  aristocratic  order  as  the 
abuse  of  Byron  and  Hazlitt.  Elizabeth,  in  the 
same  novel,  represents  the  natural  woman,  whose 
middle-class  common  sense  is  proof  against  the 
pride  of  her  social  superiors.  Not  a  propagandist 
in  any  obvious  sense,  Jane  Austen  wrote  largely 
about  and  for  the  middle  classes,  and  her  quiet 
insistence  on  the  natural  intelligence  of  women 
was  a  challenge  taken  up  later  by  the  Victorian 
novelists  Elizabeth  Gaskell  and  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Except  for  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen  and  Scott, 
fiction  failed  to  rise  above  a  mediocre  level  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  The  novels  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock  are  amusing  satires  on  the  typical 
romantic  stories  of  the  day,  and  the  novels  of 
William  Godwin,  particularly  Caleb  Williams,  re- 
veal the  earnest  social  criticism  of  the  author  of 
An  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice.  The  drama 
failed  to  rise  even  to  a  mediocre  level,  except  for 
the  lyrical  dramas  of  the  romantic  poets  and  the 
single  actable  poetic  drama,  The  Cenci,  by  Shelley. 
The  main  currents  of  literary  activity  in  this  period 
flowed  into  poetry  and  the  periodical  essay. 

The  outstanding  poets  and  essayists  of  the  ro- 
mantic period  were  humanitarians  in  social  out- 
look, for  the  most  part  radical  democrats  in  pol- 
itics, and  pantheists  or  freethinkers  in  religion. 
These  tendencies  were  the  cultural  expression  of 
an  age  in  which  the  old  aristocratic  order  was 
challenged  by  the  new  economic  power  of  the 
middle  classes  and  by  the  emergence  of  a  new  evo- 
lutionary conception  of  society  and  its  institutions. 
Monarchy  and  autocracy  were  no  longer  accepted 
universally  as  the  divine  order  of  things. 

The  Nonconformist  middle  classes,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Unitarians,  stressed  the  humanita- 
rian and  democratic  teachings  of  Christ,  the  fel- 
lowship of  man.  The  Unitarians,  with  their  view 
that  Christ  was  the  son  of  man  rather  than  the 
son  of  God,  were  the  most  radical  in  their  attack 


on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  God, 
in  their  view,  was  a  pervading  spirit  rather  than  a 
stern  taskmaster  or  overlord.  He  was  a  kindly 
God,  dwelling  in  the  soul  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed and  inspiring  them  to  make  his  democratic 
order  prevail  in  society.  The  radicalism  of  Hazlitt 
and  Coleridge  was  rooted  in  such  a  conception 
of  God;  Hazlitt's  father  was  a  Unitarian  preacher, 
and  Coleridge,  trained  in  theology,  preached  ser- 
mons from  time  to  time  in  Unitarian  chapels.  To 
Coleridge,  God  and  Nature  were  equivalent  terms, 
and  the  belief  of  a  God  in  all  things,  pantheism, 
was  at  the  basis  of  his  romantic  worship  of  nature. 
Pantheism  represents  a  strong  reaction  against  the 
conventional  eighteenth-century  conception  of 
God  as  king  and  father,  ruler  of  man  and 
nature. 

The  outstanding  pantheist  of  the  period  was 
Wordsworth.  To  him  the  smallest  flower  or  in- 
sect revealed  more  of  God  than  the  scholarly 
sermon  of  the  preacher,  and  he  urged  his  reader 
to  throw  away  his  books  and  read  the  great  book 
of  nature: 

Boo\s!  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music!  on  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

In  Wordsworth's  view,  the  child  is  more  in  har- 
mony with  nature  than  man,  though  a  philosophi- 
cal attitude  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  unburden 
himself  of  civilization  and  return  in  memory  to 
the  quiet  woods  and  lakes  of  his  childhood.  As 
Wordsworth  grew  older  and  increasingly  con- 
servative, it  is  significant  that  he  became  more 
conventional  in  his  religious  views  and  was  con- 
tent to  worship  nature  within  the  four  walls  of  an 
Anglican  church. 

The  poetry  of  Keats  and  Byron  reveals  oc- 
casional pantheistic  influences,  though  neither 
was  a  complete  pantheist.  Shelley's  spirit  of  the 
universe  is  a  pantheistic  conception,  more  dy- 
namic in  character,  however,  than  Wordsworth's. 
The  ancient  Greek  atomic  theory,  that  matter  is 
vital  and  dynamic,  is  strongly  reflected  in  Shelley's 
philosophy.  The  neo-Platonic  conception  of  mat- 
ter as  a  form  or  shadow  of  a  permanent  reality  or 
idea   is   clearly  revealed   in   Wordsworth's   Ode: 
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Intimations  of  Immortality  and  Shelley's  Hymn  to 
Intellectual  Beauty.  In  the  idealistic  reaction 
against  the  mechanistic  philosophers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  who  believed  that  matter  obeyed 
certain  mechanical  laws  and  that  beyond  them 
nothing  could  be  known,  Platonic  idealism  offered 
the  nineteenth-century  romantic  a  basis  for  be- 

Ilieving  in  the  transcendent  existence  of  a  spirit 
which  outlasts  its  material  manifestations  in  the 
world  of  sense.  The  transcendentalism  of  Coleridge 
represents  a  metaphysical  tendency  common  at 
that  time  among  the  German  romantic  philoso- 
phers, like  Schelling  and  Fichte.  From  a  revolu- 
tionary reformer  Coleridge  became  a  nonpartisan 
speculator,  and  reconciled  to  his  satisfaction  tyr- 
anny and  liberty  on  a  transcendental  plane. 

Shelley  was  unable  to  make  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Philosophically  a  Neoplatonist,  he  remained 
politically  a  radical  to  the  end  of  his  days.  In  his 
Prometheus  Unbound  ideal  harmony  is  achieved 
only  after  the  complete  destruction  of  tyranny  in 
social  life.  Hazlitt  too  remained  a  radical  to  his 
death,  attacking  political  injustices  and  class 
distinctions  with  all  the  power  of  sincere  convic- 
tion. And  in  the  last  canto  of  Don  Juan,  Byron 
revealed,  as  elsewhere  in  his  poetry,  his  savage 
contempt  for  the  tyrant. 

The  literature  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
reveals  many  crosscurrents  and  countereddies, 
but  its  general  current  flowed  steadily  forward  in 
the  channel  of  liberalism  and  democracy.  In  its 
fine  lyricism  in  poetry  and  its  critical  journalism 
in  prose,  in  its  humanitarian  feeling  and  its  de- 
mand for  social  justice,  the  literature  of  the  ro- 
mantic period  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of 
interest  and  inspiration  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Dates 

1783-1830.  Tory  governments  in  power.  Strong  oppo- 
sition to  revolutionary  and  democratic  movements. 
Reactionary  international  policy. 

1786.    Robert  Burns,  Poems. 

1789-1832.  Central  period  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. New  methods  developed  in  smelting;  blast 
furnace  replaces  old  charcoal  kilns.  Invention  and 
development  of  machinery  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  industries.  Enlarging  of  canal  system. 
First  railways  built.    Great  shift  in  population  from 


country  to  city;  phenomenal  growth  of  industrial 
centers  like  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 
7759.  William  Blake,  Songs  of  Innocence.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  French  Revolution.  Revolutionaries  in 
Paris  storm  and  take  the  Bastille. 

1790.  Edmund  Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
Prance,  an  attack  on  the  revolutionaries. 

1790-1794.  Eighty-one  acts  of  Parliament  passed  to 
develop  canal  system  and  provide  cheap  transpor 
tation  for  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods. 

1791.  Thomas  Paine,  Rights  of  Man,  a  defense  of 
revolutionary  action  in  achieving  a  democratic  form 
of  society.    Banned  by  the  government  as  seditious. 

7792.  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Woman. 

1793.  William  Godwin,  An  Enquiry  Concerning  Polit- 
ical Justice,  a  philosophical  and  ethical  treatise  de- 
fending revolutionary  principles.  Execution  of  the 
French  king.  Conquest  of  Belgium  by  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  of  France.  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Spain,  and  Piedmont  form  a  coalition 
against  the  militant  French  Republic.  England 
and  France  at  war  until  1802  and  from  1803  until 
1815.  Robert  Burns,  Tarn  o  Shanter  and  Other 
Poems.  William  Wordsworth,  An  Evening  Wal\; 
also,  Descriptive  Sketches. 

1794.  William  Blake,  Songs  of  Experience.  Suspension 
of  habeas  corpus.  Holding  of  public  meetings  made 
illegal.  Stamp  tax  imposes  high  duty  on  newspapers 
and  journals  to  prevent  circulation  of  radical  litera- 
ture. Yeomanry  recruited  from  upper  and  middle 
classes  to  suppress  revolutionary  activities.  The 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  suppressed  in 
Scotland;  its  leaders  tried  and  transported  to  the 
colonies. 

7795.  French  take  Flanders  and  Holland.  British  de- 
feated at  Dunkirk. 

7797.   French  conquer  Italy  and  defeat  Austria. 

1797-1820.  Seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
separate  Acts  of  Enclosure,  passed  in  Parliament, 
accelerate  shift  of  population  from  country  to  city. 
These  acts  indicate  strength  of  Tory  landlords,  who 
deprive  people  of  common  lands  and  means  of 
livelihood. 

7795.  William  Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, Lyrical  Ballads.  Napoleon's  fleet  defeated 
and  largely  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  on 
his  return  to  France,  Napoleon  becomes  dictator. 

1798-1802.  Some  of  the  best  poems  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  printed  in  the  Morning  Post. 

1799-1800.  Combination  Acts  make  activity  of  craft 
unions  and  trade-unions  illegal. 
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1800.  William  Wordsworth,  preface  to  second  edition 
of  Lyrical  Ballads.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

1801.  Horsepower  railway  constructed  between  Wands- 
worth and  Croyden  (now  parts  of  Greater  London). 

1802-1803.    Brief    armistice    between    England    and 

France  follows  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
1803.   French  army  preparing  at  Boulogne  to  invade 

England. 
1804-1805.   Continued  threat  of  invasion. 
1805.   Walter  Scott,   The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Battle  of  Trafalgar — French  naval  power  destroyed 

by  British  fleet  under  command  of  Lord  Nelson. 

England  controls  the  seas. 

1807.  William  Wordsworth,  Poems.  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Abolition  of  the 
slave  trade. 

1808.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  gives  lectures  on  the 
English  poets  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

1810.  Walter  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

1811.  Napoleon's  disastrous  march  on  Moscow.  His 
army  destroyed  by  cold  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

1812.  Lord  Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Cantos 
I  and  II  (Canto  III  in  1816;  IV  in  1818).  Byron's 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  plea  for 
clemency  in  the  prosecution  of  frame-breakers 
(machine-smashers) . 

1812-1815.  War  with  the  United  States,  caused  by  Eng- 
land's insistence  on  the  right  of  searching  American 
ships  for  deserters  and  her  interference  with  Amer- 
ican trade  by  her  blockade  of  continental  Europe. 

1813.  Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  Queen  Mab.  The  Battle  of  the  Nations  at 
Leipzig,  which  resulted  in  Napoleon's  defeat,  his 
abdication  in  1814,  and  exile  to  Elba. 

1814.  William  Wordsworth,  The  Excursion. 

1815.  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  Napoleon  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  Wellington  and 
exiled  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in  1821.  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  End  of  the  long  wars  with  France. 
Malta,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Heligoland,  and  the 
African  Cape  added  to  the  British  Empire.  Bour- 
bon monarchy  restored  in  France. 

1815-1820.  Postwar  depression  in  England:  falling 
prices,  widespread  unemployment,  bread  riots, 
machine-smashing  riots,  rick-burning  in  rural  areas, 
great  social  distress. 

181 7.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria. 
John  Keats,  Poems.  The  Gagging  Bill  prohibits 
popular  assemblies. 

1817-1818.  William  Hazlitt,  Characters  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays. 


1818.  Walter  Scott,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  John 
Keats,  Endymion :  A  Poetic  Romance. 

1818-1819.  William  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets. 

1819.  Walter  Scott,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  The  Cenci.  The  Cotton  Factories 
Regulation  Act  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  nine  and  limits  the  working  day  of  children 
between  nine  and  sixteen  to  thirteen  and  one-haif 
hours.  Not  fully  enforced  until  1833.  Huge  popular 
demonstrations,  in  spite  of  the  Gagging  Bill  of 
1817,  to  demand  cheaper  bread  and  parliamentary 
reform.  Yeomanry  fire  into  an  assembly  in  St. 
Peter's  Field  near  Manchester,  killing  and  wound- 
ing many:  "  Peterloo,"  or  the  "  Manchester 
Massacre  "  (see  Shelley's  Mask  of  Anarchy). 

1819-1824.   Lord  Byron,  Don  Juan. 

1820.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
John  Keats,  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
and  Other  Poems.  \, 

1820-1826.  Revival  of  industry.  Prosperity  for  mer- 
chants and  industrialists. 

1821.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Adonais. 

1821-1822.  William  Hazlitt,  Table  Talk,  or  Original 
Essays  on  Men  and  Manners. 

1822.  William  Wordsworth,  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets. 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater. 

1823.  Charles  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia  (1833 — Essays  of 
Elia,  Second  Series).  Act  of  Parliament  gives  right 
of  way  to  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  Co. 
for  a  track  forty  miles  long. 

1823-1830.  Reform  of  legal  code.  Police  force  organ- 
ized to  take  the  place  of  the  yeomanry. 

1824.  Partial  repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts  of  1799 
and  1800.  Lord  Byron,  while  assisting  the  Greeks 
in  their  war  of  liberation  against  Turkey,  dies  of 
fever  at  Missolonghi. 

1825.  Opening  of  the  first  steam  railway,  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington. 

1827.  Thomas  De  Quincey,  On  Murder  as  One  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Greece  finally  liberated  from  Turkey  at 
the  battle  of  Navarino  by  a  British,  French,  and 
Russian  fleet. 

1829.  Beginning  of  severe  depression.  The  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  frees  Catholics  in  England  and 
Ireland  from  many  disabilities;  gives  them  the 
right  to  hold  parliamentary  seats. 

1830.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical.  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  opened.  Economic 
crisis:  closing  factories,  falling  wages,  unemploy- 
ment, agricultural  riots.    Demand  for  reform  from 
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middle  and  working  classes.    Formation  of  a  Whig 
government  after  years  of  Tory  rule. 

1831.  Reform  Bill  passed  by  House  of  Commons  but 
rejected  by  House  of  Lords. 

1832.  King  threatens  to  create  enough  new  peers  to 
pass  the  bill  through  House  of  Lords.  Reform  Bill 
passed  June  7.  Rotten  boroughs  eliminated.  Repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  more  nearly  according  to 
population  than  previously.  Franchise  extended  to 
middle-class  householders  and  tenant  farmers,  with 
certain  minimum  property  qualifications.  Political 
power  henceforth  shared  by  landowning  Tories  and 
merchant  Whigs  with  the  industrial  middle  classes. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
parliamentary  reform.  It  conveniently  marks  the 
end  of  the  Romantic  period  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Victorian. 
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ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796) 


Robert  Burns  was  born  January  25,  1759,  in  a  small 
farmhouse  at  Alloway  in  southern  Scotland.  His 
father,  William  Burns,  was  a  tenant  farmer,  and  the 
poet's  early  life  was  lived  amidst  the  family's  struggles 
with  unproductive  land  and  unsympathetic  landlords. 
From  these  early  struggles  came  Burns's  later  sympathy 
for  poverty  and  hostility  for  the  wealthy  landowners. 
As  a  youth  Burns  had  some  intermittent  schooling, 
and  his  interest  in  reading  soon  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and 
the  Scottish  poet  Allan  Ramsay.  His  work  on  the  land 
was  interrupted  briefly  in  1781,  when  he  opened  a  flax- 
dressing  shop  at  Irvine,  but  he  was  cheated  by  his 
partner  and  the  following  year  returned  to  a  farm  at 
Lochlie.  A  wave  of  bank  failures  in  the  wake  of  the 
American  Revolution  brought  hard  times  to  Scotland 
and  to  William  Burns,  and  only  his  death  in  1784  saved 
him  from  debtors'  prison.  After  his  father's  death 
Burns  and  his  favorite  brother,  Gilbert,  rented  a  farm 
near  Mauchline.  In  Mauchline,  Burns  found  a  con- 
genial group  of  friends  who  shared  his  literary  interests 
and  who  probably  stimulated  him  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time  to  writing  poetry,  much  of  it 
imitative  of  earlier  English  and  Scottish  writers.  A 
love  affair  with  Elizabeth  Paton,  which  resulted  in  the 


birth  of  an  illegitimate  daughter,  established  a  pattern 
which  Burns  repeated  often.  But  the  woman  of  most 
importance  in  his  life  was  Jean  Armour.  Burns's  desire 
to  marry  her  was  opposed  by  her  father,  but  the  two 
carried  on  a  clandestine  affair  and  in  1786  were  called 
before  the  local  church  session  and  condemned  to  three 
penitential  appearances.  Twins  were  born  to  Jean  late 
in  1786.  Two  years  later,  after  Burns  had  launched  a 
successful  poetic  career,  they  were  married.  Other 
women  who  figured  romantically  in  Burns's  life 
were  Mary  Campbell,  Peggy  Chalmers,  Mrs.  Agnes 
McLehose,  Anne  Park,  and  Jean  Lorimer. 

In  1786  Burns  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry 
at  the  near-by  town  of  Kilmarnock.  It  was  almost  im- 
mediately successful,  and  late  in  November  of  that  year 
Burns  set  out  in  triumph  for  Edinburgh.  There  he 
was  lionized  by  the  leading  social  and  literary  person- 
ages, who  took  patriotic  pride  in  the  appearance  of  a 
gifted  Scottish  poet.  The  winter  in  Edinburgh  was  a 
whirl  of  entertainment  for  him.  In  the  following  year 
he  published  his  second  volume,  containing  mostly  the 
poems  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  with  a  few  additions. 
After  extensive  travels  through  Scotland  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1787  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and 
entered  enthusiastically  into  editorial  work  for  the 
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Scots  Musical  Museum,  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs 
to  which  he  contributed  liberally  for  the  next  five 
years.  After  the  second  winter  in  Edinburgh  he  re- 
turned to  a  farm  at  Ellisland,  married  Jean  Armour, 
and  took  a  position  as  excise  commissioner,  which  had 
been  given  him  to  afford  financial  aid  while  he  carried 
on  his  poetic  career.  Severe  illness,  caused  in  part  by 
an  early  life  of  hardship  and  overwork,  struck  him  in 
1790  and  remained  with  him  during  much  of  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  continued  writing,  however,  publishing 
in  1793  an  important  work,  Poems  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect.  His  outspoken  sympathy  with  the  French 
Revolution  brought  him,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  into 
difficulties  with  the  authorities,  but  he  continued  to 
hold  his  position  in  the  excise  service  until  the  endocar- 
ditis from  which  he  had  long  suffered  brought  his  death 
in  1796. 

The  complete  obscurity  from  which  Burns  rose  to 
literary  fame  has  led  to  the  widespread  and  persistent 
belief  that  he  was  a  "heaven-gifted  plowboy,"  without 
education  or  background,  whose  poetic  achievement 
came  solely  from  natural  inspiration.  This  pleasant 
but  erroneous  belief  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  had 
read  widely  in  both  English  and  Scottish  literature 
since  comparatively  early  youth  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  masters  of  earlier  English  literature. 
No  man  of  pronounced  cultural  or  intellectual  limita- 
tions could  have  established  the  reputation  as  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist  that  Burns  enjoyed  in  the  salons 
and  drawing  rooms  of  Edinburgh.  In  much  of  his  poetry 
are  found  echoes  and  reminiscences  of  such  earlier 
eighteenth-century  poets  as  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Gray; 
and  one  of  his  first  actson  coming  to  Edinburgh  was  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  stone  to  Robert  Fergusson,  one  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  use  of  Scottish  dialect  in  poetry. 

This  is  not  to  deny  Burns's  natural  genius  or  the 
importance  of  his  own  life  experiences  in  determining 
the  bent  of  that  genius.  Few  men  have  been  born 
with  greater  capacity  for  lyric  expression,  and  few  men 
have  drawn  so  completely  on  their  experiences.  Many 
of  Burns's  greatest  lyric  poems  celebrate  his  own  affairs 
of  the  heart,  and  from  his  own  life,  too,  came  his  love 
of  nature,  especially  of  plants  and  animals,  his  interest 
in  Scottish  folklore  and  legend,  his  patriotic  pride  in 
his  country's  heroic  past,  his  hatred  of  hypocrites  and 
the  "unco  guid,"  his  fiery  independence,  and  his  un- 
failing belief  in  the  innate  dignity  and  worth  of  man. 
Working  on  these  themes,  his  genius  created  a  body  of 
poetry  that  is  seldom  surpassed  in  its  metrical  facility 
and  its  breadth  of  appeal. 

To  dismiss  Burns  as  only  a  great  lyric  poet  would  be 
to  overlook  much  of  his  finest  work:  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
is  one  of  the  most  skillfully  wrought  humorous  narra- 


tives in  English  verse,  the  final  chorus  of  The  Jolly 
Beggars  is  a  magnificent  expression  of  rebellion  against 
the  restrictions  of  society,  and  in  such  works  as  the 
Address  to  the  Unco  Guid  and  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  he  is 
at  times  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  great  eighteenth- 
century  satiric  tradition.  Aside  from  his  skill  in  versifi- 
cation, one  of  the  major  reasons  for  Burns's  popularity 
is  the  complete  reality  and  sincerity  of  his  poetry.  His 
work  is  equally  removed  from  mysticism  and  intellec- 
tual abstraction.  He  sang  of  his  own  experiences  and 
feelings;  and  since  they  were  the  experiences  and 
feelings  of  every  man,  they  have  awakened  continuing 
response  in  generation  after  generation  of  readers. 

Works:     Complete   Poetical    Works,    edited    by    J.    L. 

Robertson,    1916;    Poetical   Works,  Collins,   1937; 

Poetical  Works  and  Letters,  Globe,  1933. 
Biography:   F.  B.  Snyder,  The  Life  of  Robert  Burns, 

1932;   }.  D.  L.  Ferguson,  Pride  and  Passion,  Robert 

Burns,  1939. 


Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik"  (April  1,  1785) 

1 
While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green, 
And  paitricks  scraichin'  loud  at  e'en, 
An'  morning  poussie  whiddin'  seen, 

Inspire  my  Muse, 
This  freedom,  in  an  unknown  frien'  5 

I  pray  excuse. 


On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin', 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stocki 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin', 

Ye  need  na  doubt; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin', 

At  "sang  about." 


There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best, 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest  15 

To  some  sweet  wife: 
It  thirled  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 

J.  Lapraik:  an  old  Scottish  bard.  2.  paitricks:  par- 
tridges. 3.  poussie:  hare,  whiddin':  scudding.  7.  Fasten- 
e'en:  the  eve  of  Ash  Wednesday,  rockin':  social  gathering. 
8.  ca'  the  crack:  have  a  chat.  11.  yokin':  bout.  17.  thirled. 
thrilled. 
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I've  scarce  heard  ought  described  sae  weel, 
What  gen'rous,  manly  bosoms  feel; 
Thought  I,  "Can  this  be  Pope  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark?" 
They  tald  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 


It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  hear  't, 
An'  sae  about  him  there  I  spier  't; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  had  ingme; 
That  nane  excelled  it,  few  cam  near  't, 

It  was  sae  fine: 


That,  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 

An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale, 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel, 

Or  witty  catches, 
'Tween  Inverness  an'  Teviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 


Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an  aith, 

Tho'  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  an'  graith, 

Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death, 

At  some  dyke-back,  40 

A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith, 

To  hear  your  crack. 


But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell; 

Tho'  rude  an'  rough- 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel, 

Does  weel  eneugh. 


I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense; 

But  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance,  50 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence; 

23.  an  odd  kind  chiel:  an  odd  sort  of  fellow.  25.  It 
pat  me  fidgin-fain:  it  made  me  fidget  with  eagerness. 
26.  spier  't:  asked.  28.  ingine:  genius.  32.  douce: 
serious.  38.  graith:  tools.  39.  cadger  pownie's: 

hawker's  pony's.  40.  dyke-back:  back  of  a  fence. 

42.  crack:  talk.        45.  crambo-jingle:  rhyming. 


Yet,  what  the  matter? 
Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 
I  jingle  at  her. 

10 
Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  "How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose, 


To  mak  a 


sangr 


But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  maybe  wrang.  60 

11 
What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools, 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools? 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammers? 
Ye'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools,  65 

Or  knappin'-hammers. 

12 
A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college-classes, 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak;  70 

An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek! 

13 
Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire; 
Then,  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire        75 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  tho'  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart. 

14 
O  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee, 
Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  an'  slee,  80 

Or  bright  Lapraik's,  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it! 
That  would  be  lear  eneugh  for  me, 

If  I  could  get  it. 

64.  sairs:  serves.  65.  shools-,  shovels.  66.  knappin'- 
hammers:  stone-breakers'  hammers.  67.  hashes:  block- 
heads. 69.  stirks:  bullocks.  71.  syne:  then. 
79,  80.  Allan's,  Fergusson's:  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758) 
and  Robert  Fergusson  (1750-1774),  Scottish  poets.  83.  lear: 
learning. 
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15 

Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 
Tho'  real  friends  I  b'lieve  are  few; 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fow, 

I'se  no  insist: 
But,  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

I'm  on  your  list. 


16 
I  winna  blaw  about  mysel', 
As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell; 
But  friends,  an'  folks  that  wish  me  well, 

They  sometimes  roose  me; 
Tho',  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still  95 

As  far  abuse  me. 


17 
There's  ae  wee  faut  they  whyles  lay  to  me, 
I  like  the  lasses — Gude  forgie  me! 
For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me 

At  dance  or  fair;  100 

Maybe  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me, 

They  weel  can  spare. 


18 
But  Mauchline  Race  or  Mauchline  Fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there: 
We  'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather; 
And  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin'-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 


20 
Awa  ye  selfish,  warly  race,  115 

Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 
Ev'n  love  an'  friendship  should  give  place 

To  Catch-the-Plack! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face, 

Nor  hear  your  crack.  12G 

21 
But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

"Each  aid  the  others," 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms,  125 

My  friends,  my  brothers! 

22 
But,  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle, 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle, 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle, 

Who  am  most  fervent,        130 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whistle, 

Your  friend  and  servant. 


To  a  Louse:  On  Seeing  One  on  a  Lady's  Bonnet 
at  Church  (1786) 

1 

Ha!   whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin'  ferlie? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly, 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace, 
Tho'  faith!   I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely  5 

On  sic  a  place. 


19 
The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter, 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin'  water;  110 

Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter, 

To  cheer  our  heart; 
An'  faith,  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part. 

87.  fow:  full.  94.  roose:  praise.  99.  plack:  coin. 
107.  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin'-ware:  exchange  poems. 
109.  four-gill  chap:  light  drinker,  gar  him  clatter:  make 
him  chatter.  110.  kirsen:  christen,  reekin':  steaming. 
111.  whitter:  drink. 


2 
Ye  ugly,  creepin',  blastit  wonner, 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  daur  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her— 

Sae  fine  a  lady!  10 

Gae  somewhere  else  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik.  116.  havins:  good  manners. 
118.  Catch-the-Plack:  hunt  the  coin.  129.  gar  me  fissle: 
make  me  tingle. 

To  a  Louse.  1.  crowlin'  ferlie:  crawling  wonder. 
2.  sairly:  greatly.  3.  strunt:  strut.  7.  blastit  wonner: 
blasted  wonder. 
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Swith!  in  some  beggar's  hauffet  squattle: 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle, 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle,  15 

In  shoals  and  nations; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 


O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

An'  foolish  notion: 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

An'  ev'n  devotion! 


Now  haud  you  there!  ye're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet!  ye'U  no  be  right, 

Till  ye've  got  on  it — 
The  vera  tapmost,  tow'ring  height 

O'  Miss's  bonnet. 


My  sooth!  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out,   25 
As  plump  an'  grey  as  onie  grozet: 
O  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet, 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I'd  gie  ye  sic  a  hearty  dose  o  't, 

Wad  dress  your  droddum.  30 


I  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On  's  wyliecoat; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi!   fye! 

How  daur  ye  do  't? 


O  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head, 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie's  makin'!  40 

Thae  winks  an'  finger-ends,  I  dread, 

Are  notice  takin'! 

13.  Swith:  quick,  hauffet:  temples,  squattle:  sprawl. 
14.  sprattle:  scramble.  17.  horn:  horn-comb.  bane: 
small-toothed  comb.  20.  fatt'rils:  ribbon-ends. 

26.  grozet:  gooseberry.      27.  rozet:  rosin.      28.  smeddum: 
powder.  30.  droddum:  breech.  32.  flainen  toy: 

flannel  cap.  33.  aiblins:  perhaps.  duddie:  ragged. 

34.  wyliecoat:  flannel  vest.  35.  Lunardi:  balloon 

bonnet. 


To  a  Mountain  Daisy:  On  Turning  One  Down 
with  the  Plough  in  April,  1786 

1 
Wee,  modest,  crimson- tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r,  5 

Thou  bonie  gem. 


Alas!  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  spreckled  breast! 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 


Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 


The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 

High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield:   20 

But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 


To  a  Mountain  Daisy.  3.  stoure:  dust, 
shelter.        23.  histie:  bare. 


21.  bield: 
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There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies! 


Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust; 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 


Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

On  Life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er. 


1 
My  loved,  my  honored,  much  respected  friend! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end, 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise: 

To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays,  5 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  scene; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been; 
Ah!  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I 
ween! 


November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh;  10 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close; 

The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh; 
The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose: 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes — 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end,  15 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks.land  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 

And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 


Such  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giv'n, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n  45 

To  mis'ry's  brink; 
Till,  wrenched  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruined,  sink! 


Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date;  50 

Stern  Ruin's  plough-share  drives  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom! 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  •  Inscribed  to 
R.  Aiken,  Esq.  (1786) 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray 
The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.   R.  Aiken,  Esq.:   Robert 
Aiken,  a  lawyer  of  Ayr  and  friend  of  Burns. 


At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree;  20 

Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonilie, 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee,  25 

Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 


Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun'; 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin  30 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town: 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame;  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee,  35 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

21.  stacher:  stagger.  22.  flichterin':  fluttering. 

23.  ingle:  hearth.        26.  kiaugh:  anxiety.        28.  Belyve: 
soon.  30.  tentie:  watchful.  31.  cannie:  careful. 

34.  braw:  fine. 
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With  joy  unfeigned,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 
And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers: 

The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnoticed  fleet; 
Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears.         40 
The  parents  partial  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view; 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new; 

The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due.  45 


Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey; 
And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play: 

"And  O!  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway,         50 
And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night; 

Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright." 

7 
But  hark!  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door;  55 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek;  60 

With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel-pleased    the    mother    hears,    it's    nae    wild, 
worthless  rake. 

8 
With  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben; 

A  strappin'  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's  eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  taen;  66 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 
But  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy       70 
What  makes  the  vouth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave; 
Weel-pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
the  lave. 

38.  spiers:  asks.  40.  uncos:  uncommon  things. 

44.  Gars:  makes.  48.  eydent:  diligent.  49.  jauk: 

dally.  56.  kens:  knows.  62.  hafflins:  half. 

64.  ben:  in.      67.  cracks:  talks,      kye:  cattle.      69.  blate 
and  laithfu':  shy  and  sheepish.  72.  lave:  rest. 


O  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ; 

0  heart-felt  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compare! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round,  75 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare: — 

"If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale         80 
Beneath   the   milk-white    thorn    that  scents     the 
ev'ning  gale." 

10 
Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch!  a  villain!  lost  to  love  and  truth! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth?     85 

Curse  on  his  perjured  arts!  dissembling,  smooth! 
Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild  ?  90 

11 
But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 

The  healsome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food; 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood; 

The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood,  95 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hained  kebbuck,  fell; 

And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 

12 
The  chearfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face,  100 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride. 

1  lis  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare;  105 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 
And  "Let  us  worship  God !"  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

92.  parritch:  porridge.  93.  hawkie:  cow.  94.  'yont 
the  hallan:  beyond  the  partition.  96.  weel-hained  keb- 
buck: well-saved  cheese.  fell:  strong.  99.  towmond: 
twelvemonth,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell:  since  flax  was  in 
bloom.     105.  lyart  haffets:  gray  locks.     107.  wales:  chooses. 
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13 
They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim; 
Perhaps  Dundee  s  wild-warbling  measures  rise,    ill 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name; 

Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays: 

Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame;    115 
The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they,  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


17 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art;  146 

When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart, 

The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole;  150 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul, 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 


The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abraham  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage  120 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 

Or,  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire;  125 

Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

15 
Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme: 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head ;     130 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land: 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command.  135 

16 
Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays: 
Hope  "springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days, 

There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays,  140 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere. 

113.  beets:  kindles.  122.  royal  bard:  David 

131.  sped:  fared.  138.  springs  .  .  .  wing:  from  Pope's 

"Windsor  Forest." 


18 
Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest:  155 

The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 

That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best,     160 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  Grace  Divine 
preside. 

19 
From   scenes    like    these,    old    Scotia's   grandeur 
springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad: 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings,     165 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God;" 

And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind; 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp?  a  cumbrous  load, 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind,  170 

Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  refined! 

20 
O  Scotia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be   blest   with   health,   and   peace,   and   sweet 
content!  175 

And  O!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved 
Isle.  180 

166.  An  honest  man . . .  God:  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
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21 
O  Thou!  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide, 

That  streamed  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 
Who  dared  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part: 

(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art,  185 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward!) 

O  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert; 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard! 

Holy  Willie's  Prayer  (1786) 

"Holy  Willie"  was  William  Fisher,  an  elder  in  the 
parish  church  at  Mauchline.  Burns  wrote  the  poem 
after  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  had  been  hailed 
before  the  church  session  at  Ayr,  probably  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Holy  Willie,  was  dismissed  without  censure. 

0  Thou  wha  in  the  Heavens  does  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  Thysel', 

Sends  ane  to  heaven  an'  ten  to  hell 

A'  for  Thy  glory, 
And  no  for  onie  guid  or  ill  5 

They've  done  before  Thee! 

1  bless  and  praise  Thy  matchless  might 
When  thousands  Thou  hast  left  in  night, 
That  I  am  here  before  Thy  sight, 

For  gifts  an'  grace  10 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light 
To  a'  this  place. 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation, 

That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation? 

I,  wha  deserv'd  most  just  damnation  15 

For  broken  laws 
Sax  thousand  years  ere  my  creation, 

Thro'  Adam's  cause! 

When  from  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 

Thou  might  hae  plung'd  me  deep  in  hell,     20 

To  gnash  my  gooms,  and  weep,  and  wail 

In  burning  lakes, 
Where  damned  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Chained  to  a  stake. 

Yet  I  am  here,  a  chosen  sample,  25 

To  show  Thy  grace  is  great  and  ample; 
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I'm  here  a  pillar  in  Thy  temple, 

Strong  as  a  rock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  an  example 

To  a'  Thy  flock.  30 

O  Lord,  Thou  kens  what  zeal  I  bear, 
When  drinkers  drink,  and  swearers  swear, 
And  singin'  there  and  dancin'  here, 

Wi'  great  an'  sma': 
For  I  am  keepit  by  Thy  fear,  3b 

Free  frae  them  a'. 

But  yet,  O  Lord!  confess  I  must: 
At  times  I'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lust; 
An'  sometimes,  too,  wi'  warldly  trust, 

Vile  self  gets  in ;  io 

But  Thou  remembers  we  are  dust, 

Defil'd  in  sin. 

O  Lord!  yestreen,  Thou  kens,  wi'  Meg — 

Thy  pardon  I  sincerely  beg, 

O!  may  it  ne'er  be  a  livin'  plague  45 

To  my  dishonor! 
An'  I'll  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

Again  upon  her. 

Besides,  I  farther  maun  allow, 

Wi'  Lizzie's  lass,  three  times,  I  trow;  50 

But,  Lord,  that  Friday  I  was  fou, 

When  I  came  near  her, 
Or  else,  Thou  kens,  Thy  servant  true 

Wad  ne'er  hae  steered  her. 

May  be  Thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn  55 

Beset  Thy  servant  e'en  and  morn, 

Lest  he  owre  high  and  proud  should  turn, 

'Cause  he's  sae  gifted; 
If  sae,  Thy  hand  maun  e'en  be  borne, 

Until  Thou  lift  it.  60 

Lord,  bless  Thy  chosen  in  this  place, 
For  here  Thou  hast  a  chosen  race; 
But  God  confound  their  stubborn  face, 

And  blast  their  name, 
Wha  bring  Thy  elders  to  disgrace,  65 

An'  public  shame! 

38.  fash'd:  beset.         51.  fou:  drunk 


Lord,  mind  Gau'n  Hamilton's  deserts: 
He  drinks,  an'  swears,  an'  plays  at  cartes, 
Yet  has  sae  monie  takin'  arts 

Wi'  grit  and  sma',  70 

Frae  God's  ain  priest  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa'. 


An'  whan  we  chasten'd  him  therefore, 

Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a  splore, 

As  set  the  warld  in  a  roar  75 

O'  laughin'  at  us; 
Curse  Thou  his  basket  and  his  store, 

Kail  and  potatoes! 

Lord,  hear  my  earnest  cry  an'  pray'r 
Against  that  Presbyt'ry  o'  Ayr!  80 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  Lord,  make  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads; 
Lord,  weigh  it  down,  an'  dinna  spare, 

For  their  misdeeds! 

O  Lord  my  God !  that  glib-tongu'd  Aiken,    85 
My  very  heart  and  flesh  are  quakin', 
To  think  how  we  stood  sweatin',  shakin', 

An'  pish'd  wi'  dread, 
While  he,  wi'  hingin'  lip  an'  snakin', 

Held  up  his  head.  90 

Lord,  in  the  day  of  vengeance  try  him; 
Lord,  visit  him  wha  did  employ  him, 
And  pass  not  in  Thy  mercy  by  'em, 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r: 
But,  for  Thy  people's  sake,  destroy  'em,     95 

An'  dinna  spare. 


To  a  Mouse:  On  Turning  Her  up  in  Her  Nest 
with  the  Plough,  November,  1785  (1786) 

1 
Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty 

Wi'  bickering  brattle! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee,  5 

Wi'  murdering  pattle! 


I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle     10 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion 

An'  fellow  mortal! 


I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then?   poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave  15 

'S  a  sma'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lave, 

An'  never  miss  't! 


Thy  wee-bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green! 
An'  bleak  December's  win's  ensuin', 

Baith  snell  an'  keen! 


But,  Lord,  remember  me  and  mine 
Wi'  mercies  temp'ral  and  divine, 
That  I  for  gear  and  grace  may  shine, 

Excelled  by  nane; 
And  a'  the  glory  shall  be  Thine, 

Amen,  Amen. 


74.  bred  sic  a  splore:  made  such  a  fuss.  85.  Aiken: 

Robert  Aiken  had  successfully  defended  Gavin  Hamilton 
before  the  presbytery  at  Ayr.  89.  snakin':  sneering. 

99.  gear:  wealth. 


Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash!   the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 


30 


1.  sleekit:  sleek.  4.  bickering  brattle:  scampering 

haste.  6.  pattle:  plowstaff.  13.  whyles:  occasionally. 
15.  A  daimen  .  .  .  thrave:  an  occasional  ear  in  a  pile  ol 
twenty-four  sheaves.  17.  lave:  rest.  21.  big:"  build. 
22.  foggage:  coarse  grass.         24.  snell:  sharp. 
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That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble,  35 

An'  cranreuch  cauld! 


But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley,  40 

An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promised  joy! 

8 
Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 
But  och!    I  backward  cast  my  e'e,  45 

On  prospects  drear! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear! 

Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,  or  the  Rigidly 
Righteous  (1787) 

My  Son,  these  maxims  make  a  rule, 

An'  lump  thern  ay  thegither; 
The  Rigid  Righteous  is  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  Wise  anither: 
The  cleanest  corn  that  e'er  was  dight 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff  in ; 
So  ne'er  a  fellow-creature  slight 

For  random  fits  o'  damn. 

Solomon. — Eccles.,    7  :  16 

O  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebor's  fauts  and  folly ! 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill,  5 

Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water, 
The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  still, 

An'  still  the  clap  plays  clatter — 

To  a  Mouse:  34.  But . . .  hald:  without  house  or  home. 
35.  thole:  endure.  36.  cranreuch:  hoarfrost.  37.  no 
thy  lane:  not  alone.         40.  Gang  aft  agley:  go  oft  astray. 

Address  to  the  Unco  Guid.  dight:  threshed,  caff: 
chaff,    daffin:  fun.  5.  weel-gaun:  smoothly  going. 

7.  heapet  happen  heaped-up  hopper.        8.  clap:  clapper. 


Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals  10 

That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals; 
I  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes 

Would  here  propone  defenses — 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes,      15 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard, 

What  makes  the  mighty  differ?  20 

Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in, 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin'. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse  25 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragin's  must  his  veins  convulse 

That  still  eternal  gallop: 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way;  30 

But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail, 

It  makes  an  unco  lee-way. 

See  Social  Life  and  Glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmogrify 'd,  they're  grown     35 

Debauchery  and  Drinking: 
O  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences; 
Or — your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state — 

Damnation  of  expenses!  40 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases: 
A  dear  loved  lad,  convenience  snug,  45 

A  treacherous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

11.  douce:  sober.  12.  glaikit:  giddy.  14.  propone: 
propose.  15.  donsie:  unlucky.  18.  niffer:  comparison. 
23.  lave:  rest.  32.  unco:  uncommonly  difficult. 

35.  transmogrify'd:  transformed.  47.  lug:  ear. 

48.  aiblins:  perhaps. 
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Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  Why  they  do  it; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias: 
Then  at  the  balance,  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 


Auld  Lang  Syne  (1788) 

Chorus 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne! 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  auld  lang  syne! 

2 
And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine, 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne! 


We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 
And  pou'd  the  gowans  fine, 

But  we've  wandered  monie  a  weary  fit 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 


We  twa  hae  paidled  in  the  burn 
Frae  morning  sun  till  dine, 

But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roared 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 


And  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine, 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid-willie  waught 

For  auld  lang  syne! 

Chorus 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne! 


Of  A'  the  Airts  (1790) 

1 
Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best. 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row,        5 

And  monie  a  hill  between, 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 


I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers — 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair. 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds — 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air. 
There's  not  a  bonie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
There's  not  a  bonie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 


Address  to  the  Unco  Guid.    51.  kennin:  trifle. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  9.  pint-stowp:  pint  cup.  13.  braes: 
hillsides.  14.  pou'd  the  gowans:  picked  the  daisies. 

15.  fit:  foot. 


Auld  Lang  Syne.    17.  burn:  brook.  21.  here: 

comrade.  23.  guid-willie  waught:  good-will  draught. 

Of  A'  the  Airts.    1.  airts:  directions.  5.  row:  roll. 

14.  shaw:  wood, 
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But  what  wad  ye  think?   In  a  fortnight  or  less 
(The  Deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her!) 

He  up  the  Gate-Slack  to  my  black  cousin,  Bess! 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad!    I  could  bear  her,  could 

bear  her — 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad!   I  could  bear  her.         20 


But  a'  the  niest  week,  as  I  petted  wi'  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there? 
I  glowered  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock- 
I  glowered  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 


But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy. 

My  wooer  he  capered  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie- 
And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie! 


I  spiered  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet: 
Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin'? 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld,  shachled  feet? 
But  heavens!  how  he  fell  a  swearin',  a  swearin' — 
But  heavens!    how  he  fell  a  swearin'!  35 


He  begged  for  gude  sake,  I  wad  be  his  wife, 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow; 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow — 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow!  40 


Is  There  for  Honest  Poverty  (1794) 


Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hings  his  head,  an'  a'  that? 

The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by — 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that! 

Last   May   a   Braw   Wooer.  21.  petted:    sulked. 

22.  tryste:  fair.  24.  warlock:  wizard.  31.  spiered: 

inquired.       couthy:  kind.       33.  shachled:  shapeless. 


For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that,  5 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

2 
What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  grey,  an'  a'  that?  10 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a'  that, 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor,  15 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

3 
Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  "a  lord," 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that? 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that.  20 

For  a'  that,  an'  a  that, 

His  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that, 
The  man  o'  independent  mind,  * 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 


A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that! 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might — 

Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  an'  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense  an'  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 


Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 

(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that) 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth  35 

Shall  bear  the  gree  an'  a'  that! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that.  40 

8.  gowd:  gold.  10.  hoddin:  homespun.  17.  birkie: 
fellow.  20.  cuif:  ninny.  28.  fa':  obtain.  36.  gree: 
prize. 
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A  Red,  Red  Rose  (1796) 

1 
O,  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June. 
O,  my  luve  is  like  the  melodie, 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 


As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I, 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 


O,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast  (1796) 

Burns  wrote  this  poem  to  Jessie  Lewars,  who  nursed 
him  during  his  last  illness. 

O,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee. 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms  5 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 


Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun! 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 


And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve, 
And  fare  thee  weel  a  while! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 
Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile  I 


Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there. 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 

3.  airt:  direction  of  the  wind.        7.  bield:  shelter. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE  (1757-1827) 


Few  figures  in  English  literary  history  remained  so 
relatively  obscure  during  their  lives  as  William  Blake. 
Blake  was  born  in  London,  November  28,  1757,  the 
son  of  a  dissenting  merchant  with  leanings  toward  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  That 
Blake  early  exhibited  signs  of  his  later  mysticism  is  in- 
dicated by  a  number  of  stories  of  youthful  visions  and 
revelations.  His  schooling,  which  was  slight,  was  gained 
mostly  at  home.  When  he  was  a  boy,  his  two  main  in- 
terests were  drawing  and  writing;  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
entered  a  drawing  school,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  his  lyrics,  How  Sweet  I  Roamed, 
before  he  was  fourteen.  After  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  to  an  engraver  he  studied  art  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  in  1780  exhibited  there.  In  1782  he 
married  Catherine  Boucher,  who  at  that  time  was  un- 
able to  sign  her  name  to  the  marriage  register.  But  she 
learned  to  read  and  write  from  Blake,  and  the  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  happy. 

In  1783,  through  the  aid  of  two  friends,  Blake  issued 
his  first  literary  work,  Poetisal  Sketches,  a  volume  of 
short  lyrics  profoundly  influenced  by  Elizabethan  lyric 


poetry.  After  an  unsuccessful  venture  managing  a 
print  shop,  Blake  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  de- 
pendent for  his  support  on  his  designing  and  en- 
gravings. His  second  important  work,  Songs  of  In- 
nocence, appeared  in  1789,  and  was  followed  in  1794 
by  a  companion  volume,  Songs  of  Experience.  In  both 
volumes  Blake's  expression  is  primarily  lyric,  although 
the  second  shows  a  mature  understanding  of  the  trage- 
dies and  injustices  of  the  world  in  the  place  of  the  child- 
like vision  of  peace  and  beauty  which  marks  the  former. 
At  about  this  time  Blake,  who  was  now  seeing  much  of 
a  group  of  liberal  social  thinkers,  including  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  William  Godwin,  and  Thomas  Paine, 
began  writing  his  prophetic  books,  which  through  an 
elaborately  contrived  mythological  background  de- 
velop his  major  thesis  of  the  struggle  of  the  individual 
soul  against  all  the  restrictive  forces  of  society  and 
custom.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  were  The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  (1790),  America  (1793), 
Europe  and  The  Boo\  of  Urizen  (1794),  Jerusalem 
(1804),  and  Mi/ton  (1804).  In  the  last  he  suggested  his 
belief  that  there  was  an  unusual  spiritual  affinity  be- 
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twecn  himself  and  Milton,  who,  however,  had  been 
mistaken  in  making  the  heroes  of  Paradise  Lost  God 
and  Christ  instead  of  Satan,  who  in  Blake's  mind  repre- 
sented man's  energy  and  freedom  in  revolt  against 
restriction.  Blake  spent  the  last  of  his  life  in  compara- 
tive poverty  and  obscurity,  carrying  on  his  work  as 
artist  and  engraver  and  supported  in  part  by  the 
patronage  of  friends.  His  death  in  1827  came  before 
his  poetry  had  attained  other  than  a  limited  body  of 
readers. 

About  few  English  poets  is  there  so  much  critical 
disagreement  as  about  Blake.  To  one  writer  he  is  "the 
most  poetic  of  prophets,  the  most  magnificent  of 
painters,  the  most  melodious  and  stimulating  of 
poets."  To  others  he  is  debarred  from  the  first  rank 
of  poets  by  his  obscurity.  Most  of  the  disagreement 
centers  about  the  prophetic  books,  in  which  the  mean- 
ing is  often  difficult  to  trace  through  his  complicated 
mythology  and  his  daring  and  often  paradoxical 
aphorisms.  There  can  be  little  question  of  the  superla- 
tive excellence  of  many  of  his  purely  lyric  works.  In 
their  delicacy,  simplicity,  vividness  of  imaginative 
power,  and  warmth  of  sympathy  for  all  living  creatures, 
they  are  one  of  the  high-water  marks  of  English 
lyricism.  In  some  of  them,  notably  The  Tiger,  there  is 
a  mystic  suggestion  of  grandeur  and  majesty  lying 
beyond  mere  sense  experience,  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  keenly  sensitive  spirit.  Of  all  poets  before 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Blake  broke  most  com- 
pletely with  eighteenth-century  neoclassicism.  In  his 
glorification  of  the  individual,  his  distrust  of  formalized 
reason,  and  his  hostility  to  institutions,  he  is  at  the 
opposite  pole  from  the  prevailing  eighteenth-century 
beliefs. 

Works:  Poetry  and  Prose  of  William  Blaise,  edited  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes,  1927. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  S.  F.  Damon,  William  Blake, 
His  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  1924;  Denis  Saurat, 
Blake  and  Milton,  1924;  Denis  Saurat,  Blake  and 
Modern  Thought,  1929;  Mona  Wilson,  Life  of 
William  Blake,  1933. 


Song  (1783) 

My  silks  and  fine  array, 

My  smiles  and  languished  air, 

By  love  are  driv'n  away; 

And  mournful  lean  Despair 

Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave: 

Such  end  true  lovers  have. 


His  face  is  fair  as  heaven, 

When  springing  buds  unfold; 

O  why  to  him  was't  given 

Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold?  !(? 

His  breast  is  love's  all-worshiped  tomb, 

Where  all  love's  pilgrims  come. 

Bring  me  an  axe  and  spade, 

Bring  me  a  winding-sheet; 

When  I  my  grave  have  made  15 

Let  winds  and  tempests  beat: 

Then  down  I'll  lie  as  cold  as  clay. 

True  love  doth  pass  away! 

Song  (1783) 

How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride; 

Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair,  5 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow; 
And  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair, 

Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage;  10 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then  laughing  sports  and  plays  with  me; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing,  15 

And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 


To  the  Muses  (1783) 

Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow, 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 

The  chambers  of  the  sun,  that  now 
From  ancient  melody  have  ceased; 

Whether  in  Heaven  ye  wander  fair, 
Or  the  green  corners  of  the  earth, 

Or  the  blue  regions  of  the  air 
Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth; 


To  the  Muses, 
sacred  to  the  Muses. 


Ida's:    Ida,  a  mountain  in  Crete, 
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Whether  on  crystal  rocks  ye  rove, 
Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

Wandering  in  many  a  coral  grove, 
Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry! 

How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoyed  in  you! 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move! 
The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few! 

From  Songs  of  Innocence 

Introduction  (1789) 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me: 

"Pipe  a  song  about  a  Lamb!" 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 

"Piper,  pipe  that  song  again;" 
So  I  piped:  he  wept  to  hear. 

"Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer!" 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

(        "Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book,  that  all  may  read." 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight, 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 

And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

The  Lamb  (1789) 

Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bid  thee  feed, 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 


Little  Lamb,  I'll  tell  thee, 
10  Little  Lamb,  I'll  tell  thee: 

He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  Lamb, 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild ;  15 

He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb, 
15  We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  Lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  Lamb,  God  bless  thee!  20 

The  Little  Blac\  Boy  (1789) 

My  mother  bore  me  in  the  southern  wild, 
And  I  am  black,  but  O  my  soul  is  white! 

White  as  an  angel  is  the  English  child, 
But  I  am  black,  as  if  bereaved  of  light. 

5        My  mother  taught  me  underneath  a  tree,  5 

And,  sitting  down  before  the  heat  of  day, 
She  took  me  on  her  lap  and  kissed  me, 
And,  pointing  to  the  east,  began  to  say: 

"Look  on  the  rising  sun; — there  God  does  live, 
And  gives  his  light,  and  gives  his  heat  away;    10 

And  flowers  and  trees  and  beasts  and  men  receive 
Comfort  in  morning,  joy  in  the  noonday. 

"And  we  are  put  on  earth  a  little  space, 
15  That  we  may  learn  to  bear  the  beams  of  love; 

And  these  black  bodies  and  this  sunburnt  face     15 
Is  but  a  cloud,  and  like  a  shady  grove. 

"For  when  our  souls  have  learned  the  heat  to  bear, 
The  cloud  will  vanish,  we  shall  hear  his  voice, 
20        Saying:  'Come  out  from  the  grove,  my  love  and 
care, 
And  round  my  golden  tent  like  lambs  rejoice.'  " 

Thus  did  my  mother  say,  and  kissed  me;  21 

And  thus  I  say  to  little  English  boy. 
When  I  from  black,  and  he  from  white  cloud  free, 
5  And  round  the  tent  of  God  like  lambs  we  joy, 

I'll  shade  him  from  the  heat,  till  he  can  bear         25 

To  lean  in  joy  upon  our  father's  knee; 
And  then  I'll  stand  and  stroke  his  silver  hair, 
10  And  be  like  him,  and  he  will  then  love  me. 
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The  Shepherd  (1789) 

How  sweet  is  the  shepherd's  sweet  lot! 

From  the  morn  to  the  evening  he  strays; 
He  shall  follow  his  sheep  all  the  day, 

And  his  tongue  shall  be  filled  with  praise. 

For  he  hears  the  lamb's  innocent  call,  5 

And  he  hears  the  ewe's  tender  reply; 

He  is  watchful  while  they  are  in  peace, 
For  they  know  when  their  shepherd  is  nigh. 

Holy  Thursday  (1789) 

'Twas  on  a  Holy  Thursday,  their  innocent  faces 

clean, 
The  children  walking  two  and  two,  in  red  and 

blue  and  green, 
Grey-headed  beadles  walked  before,  with  wands 

as  white  as  snow, 
Till  into  the  high  dome  of  Paul's  they  like  Thames' 

waters  flow. 

Oh,  what  a  multitude  they  seemed,  these  flowers 

of  London  town !  5 

Seated  in  companies  they  sit  with  radiance  all 

their  own. 
The  hum  of  multitudes  was  there,  but  multitudes 

of  lambs, 
Thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls  raising  their 

innocent  hands. 

Now  like  a  mighty  wind  they  raise  to  heaven  the 

voice  of  song, 
Or  like  harmonious  thunderings  the  seats  of  heaven 

among.  10 

Beneath  them  sit  the  aged  men,  wise  guardians  of 

the  poor; 
Then  cherish  pity,  lest  you  drive  an  angel  from 

your  door. 

From  Songs  of  Experience 

Cradle  Song  (1794) 

Sleep!  sleep!   beauty  bright, 
Dreaming  o'er  the  joys  of  night; 
Sleep!  Sleep!  in  thy  sleep 
Little  sorrows  sit  and  weep. 

Holy  Thursday.   1.  Holy  Thursday  is  the  Thursday  be- 
fore Easter.  4.  Paul's:  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 


Sweet  babe,  in  thy  face  5 

Soft  desires  I  can  trace, 
Secret  joys  and  secret  smiles, 
Little  pretty  infant  wiles. 

As  thy  softest  limbs  I  feel, 
Smiles  as  of  the  morning  steal  10 

O'er  thy  cheek,  and  o'er  thy  breast 
Where  thy  little  heart  does  rest. 

O,  the  cunning  wiles  that  creep 

In  thy  little  heart  asleep! 

When  thy  little  heart  does  wake,  15 

Then  the  dreadful  light  shall  break. 

The  Clod  and  the  Pebble  (1794) 

"Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 

Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care, 

But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 

And  builds  a  Heaven  in  Hell's  despair." 

So  sung  a  little  clod  of  clay,  5 

Trodden  with  the  cattle's  feet, 
But  a  pebble  of  the  brook 
Warbled  out  these  meters  meet: 

"Love  seeketh  only  Self  to  please, 

To  bind  another  to  its  delight,  10 

Joys  in  another's  loss  of  ease, 

And  builds  a  Hell  in  Heaven's  despite." 

Ah  Sunflower  (1794) 

Ah  Sunflower,  weary  of  time, 
Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun, 
Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  clime 
Where  the  traveler's  journey  is  done — 

Where  the  youth  pined  away  with  desire,      5 
And  the  pale  virgin,  shrouded  in  snow, 
Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 
Where  my  sunflower  wishes  to  go! 

Holy  Thursday  (1794) 

Is  this  a  holy  thing  to  see 

In  a  rich  and  fruitful  land — 

Babes  reduced  to  misery, 

Fed  with  cold  and  usurous  hand? 
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Is  that  trembling  cry  a  song? 
Can  it  be  a  song  of  joy? 
And  so  many  children  poor? 
It  is  a  land  of  poverty! 


But  most,  through  midnight  streets  I  hear 

How  the  youthful  harlot's  curse 

Blasts  the  new-born  infant's  tear, 

And  blights  with  plagues  the  marriage  hearse. 


And  their  sun  does  never  shine, 
And  their  fields  are  bleak  and  bare, 
And  their  ways  are  filled  with  thorns: 
It  is  eternal  winter  there. 

For  where'er  the  sun  does  shine, 
And  where'er  the  rain  does  fall, 
Babe  can  never  hunger  there, 
Nor  poverty  the  mind  appall. 


The  Chimney  Sweeper  (1794) 

A  little  black  thing  among  the  snow, 
Crying  "weep!  weep!"  in  notes  of  woe ! 
"Where  are  thy  father  and  mother,  say?" — 
"They  are  both  gone  up  to  the  church  to  pray. 

"Because  I  was  happy  upon  the  heath,  5 

And  smiled  among  the  winter's  snow, 
They  clothed  me  in  the  clothes  of  death, 
And  taught  me  to  sing  the  notes  of  woe. 

"And  because  I  am  happy  and  dance  and  sing, 
They  think  they  have  done  me  no  injury,  10 

And  are  gone  to  praise  God  and  his  priest  and  king, 
Who  make  up  a  heaven  of  our  misery." 


London  (1794) 

I  wander  through  each  chartered  street, 
Near  where  the  chartered  Thames  does  flow, 
And  mark  in  every  face  I  meet 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

In  every  cry  of  every  man, 
In  every  infant's  cry  of  fear, 
In  every  voice,  in  every  ban, 
The  mind-forged  manacles  I  hear: 

How  the  chimney-sweeper's  cry 
Every  blackening  church  appalls, 
And  the  hapless  soldier's  sigh 
Runs  in  blood  down  palace  walls. 


A  Little  Boy  Lost  (1794) 

"Nought  loves  another  as  itself, 

Nor  venerates  another  so, 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  thought 

A  greater  than  itself  to  know: 

"And,  Father,  how  can  I  love  you 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  more? 

I  love  you  like  the  little  bird 

That  picks  up  crumbs  around  the  door." 

The  Priest  sat  by  and  heard  the  child, 
In  trembling  zeal  he  seized  his  hair: 

He  led  him  by  his  little  coat, 

And  all  admired  the  priestly  care. 

And  standing  on  the  altar  high, 
"Lo!  what  a  fiend  is  here,"  said  he, 

"One  who  sets  reason  up  for  judge 
Of  our  most  holy  mystery." 

The  weeping  child  could  not  be  heard, 
The  weeping  parents  wept  in  vain; 

They  stripped  him  to  his  little  shirt, 
And  bound  him  in  an  iron  chain; 

And  burned  him  in  a  holy  place, 

Where  many  had  been  burned  before. 

The  weeping  parents  wept  in  vain. 

Are  such  things  done  on  Albion's  shore? 

The  Tiger  (1794) 

Tiger!    Tiger!  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

A  Little  Boy  Lost.   24.  Albion's:  England's. 
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And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art, 

Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart?  10 

And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 

What  dread  hand  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 

In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 

What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp  15 

Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 

And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 

Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 

Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee?      20 

Tiger!   Tiger!  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 


From  Milton  (1804) 

And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  upon  England's  mountains  green? 

And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 

On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen? 

And  did  the  Countenance  Divint  5 

Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 

And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 
Among  these  dark  Satanic  mills? 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire!  10 

Bring  me  my  spear!    O  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem  15 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH  (1770-1850) 


In  1798  William  Wordsworth  and  his  friend  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  published  a  collection  of  poems  called 
Lyrical  Ballads.  In  diction  and  theme  the  poems  were 
symptomatic  of  a  revolution  in  English  poetry. 
Robert  Burns  and  William  Blake  had  already  treated 
the  lives  of  simple  people,  shepherds  and  chimney 
sweeps,  in  their  poems;  in  Burns's  sturdy  defense  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  and  in  Blake's  hatred  of  child  labor  the 
accents  of  the  French  Revolution  were  heard  in  Eng- 
lish poetry.  Humanitarian  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed and  hatred  for  the  exploiter,  whether  king, 
church,  or  nobility,  flooded  tidelike  through  English 
literature  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  filled  the 
hearts  of  some  English,  as  well  as  French,  poets,  and 
the  eighteenth-century  dikes  of  reason  and  poetical 
diction  were  swept  away. 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads (1800)  Wordsworth  attacked  the  "gaudy  and  inane 
phraseology"  of  many  late  eighteenth-century  poets, 
objected  to  lifeless  personifications  of  abstract  qualities, 
and  protested  against  the  use  of  metaphor  for  purely 
decorative  purposes.  Poetry,  he  contended,  should  be 
written  in  the  language  really  used  by  men;  the  poet 
should  choose  incidents  and  situations  from  common 
life  and  "throw  over  them  a  certain  coloring  of  imagi- 


nation, whereby  ordinary  things  should  be  presented 
to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  aspect." 

Wordsworth's  attack  on  convention  in  eighteenth- 
century  poetry  was  indirectly  an  attack  on  the  whole 
aristocratic  tradition  in  literature.  Believing  in  a  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life,  he  put  his  belief  into  practice  by 
dealing  with  the  life  of  ordinary  human  beings  and 
urging  other  poets  to  follow  his  lead.  The  justification 
of  his  theory  was  to  be  found  in  the  appreciation  of 
thousands  of  new  readers,  who  were  able  to  understand 
and  enjoy  poetry  for  the  first  time  because  its  diction 
and  themes  were  simple. 

His  early  environment  provided  Wordsworth  with 
the  themes  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  popu- 
lation consisted  mainly  of  shepherds  and  farmers  of  the 
sturdy  yeoman  type.  Wordsworth  idealized  their  in- 
dependence and  love  of  liberty,  much  as  Rousseau 
idealized  the  "natural"  man  in  the  rural  districts  of 
France  and  Switzerland.  Wordsworth's  Michael  is  a 
character  whose  simplicity  Rousseau  would  have  ad- 
mired, for  Michael  was  completely  unspoiled  by 
civilization. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  Wordsworth's  early 
dislike  of  city  life,  for  he,  like  his  old  shepherd  Michael, 
loved  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  and  the  pastoral 
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grandeur  of  his  native  Cumberland.  Wordsworth  was 
born  April  7,  1770,  in  Cockermouth  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Lake  District,  which  his  poetry  and  the 
writings  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  De  Quincey  were 
to  make  famous  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  until  he  went  to  Cambridge  seventeen 
years  later,  he  lived  in  this  beautiful  region  of  mountain 
and  mist.  In  The  Prelude  Wordsworth  gives  an  ex- 
tensive account  of  these  years  of  childhood,  in  which 
he  felt  himself  first  instinctively  and  then  consciously 
in  harmony  with  nature.  His  life  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  a  first  entry  into  an  alien  world,  and 
his  brief  visits  to  London  confirmed  his  impression  that 
city  life  corrupted  the  robust  virtues  of  natural  men. 
His  love  of  his  fellow  men  was  rudely  challenged  by  the 
actual  conditions  of  life  in  the  city,  and  his  only  memo- 
rable poem  on  London — Composed  upon  Westminster 
Bridge,  September  3,  1802 — is  of  a  city  in  the  light  of 
dawn  before  men  are  stirring,  a  city  with  its  towers  and 
streets  looking  temporarily,  in  the  haze  of  morning, 
like  a  beautiful  mountain  landscape. 

In  1790  Wordsworth  took  a  walking  trip  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  A  year  later  he 
was  again  in  France,  where  he  lived  until  the  beginning 
of  1793.  He  was  one  of  the  best-informed  Englishmen 
of  his  generation  on  French  politics,  as  he  associated 
freely  with  members  of  the  revolutionary  party  and 
shared  their  republican  aims.  Nevertheless  he  fell  in 
love  with  Marie-Anne  Vallon,  the  daughter  of  a  royal- 
ist, and  made  plans,  which  were  never  carried  out,  to 
marry  her  legally  at  a  later  date.  A  daughter  was  born 
to  them  in  1792.  This  romantic  interlude  in  Words- 
worth's youth  was  reflected  in  Vaudracour  and  Julia, 
written  in  1805,  and  his  natural  child  was  addressed  in 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  sonnets,  It  Is  a  Beauteous 
Evening,  Calm  and  Free. 

The  first  poems  of  Wordsworth  to  be  published, 
An  Evening  Walf{  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  appeared 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England  in  1793.  In  England 
he  discovered  a  thinker  to  match  the  most  eloquent  of 
his  revolutionary  friends  in  France.  For  a  time  his  ad- 
miration for  William  Godwin,  the  author  of  The  En- 
quiry concerning  Political  Justice  (1793),  was  unbounded. 
In  a  refined  and  philosophical  style  Godwin  struck  at 
the  roots  of  inequality  and  corruption  in  human  so- 
ciety. A  vision  of  the  future  in  which  no  man  could 
use  the  power  of  wealth  and  property  to  tyrannize  over 
the  lives  and  labor  of  other  men  inspired  Wordsworth 
to  believe  in  the  restoration  of  goodness  and  simplicity 
to  all  men's  hearts.  But  with  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
the  invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  French  Republican 
armies,  he  lost  his  early  faith  in  revolution  and  hence- 
forth looked  to  nature  to  sustain  his  belief  in  liberty. 


In  1797,  with  his  sister  Dorothy,  he  settled  at 
Alfoxden  in  Somersetshire,  to  be  near  Coleridge  at 
Nether  Stowey.  Coleridge,  also  a  disillusioned  radical, 
diverted  Wordsworth's  attention  from  social  to  philo- 
sophical problems.  The  association  of  these  two  poets 
and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  a  lover  of  nature  and  a 
poet  in  her  own  right,  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the 
famous  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1798.  Though  all  except  four 
of  the  poems  were  composed  by  Wordsworth,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  written  Lines  Com- 
posed a  Few  Miles  above  Tintern  Abbey,  perhaps  his 
greatest  poem,  without  the  inspiration  of  Coleridge's 
more  brilliant,  though  more  erratic,  mind.  In  return, 
Wordsworth  not  only  suggested  the  story  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner  to  Coleridge  but  kept  urging  him  on 
until  the  poem  was  finished.  Dorothy  Wordsworth's 
notebook  contributed  descriptions  ©f  nature  to  the 
two  poets,  and  her  cheerful,  naive  temperament  gave 
them  a  model  for  all  the  virtues  of  the  simple  life.  In 
1798  the  poetical  associates  traveled  in  Germany  to- 
gether; and  the  following  year,  when  Wordsworth  and 
Dorothy  settled  at  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere,  in  the 
Lake  District,  Coleridge  was  a  regular  visitor. 

In  1802  Wordsworth  married  his  childhood  play- 
mate Mary  Hutchinson.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
stamp-distributor  for  Westmoreland  County,  a  posi- 
tion that  made  few  demands  on  his  time  and  released 
him  from  financial  worries.  The  following  year  he 
moved  to  Rydal  Mount,  not  far  from  Grasmere, 
where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  published  Poems 
in  Two  Volumes  in  1807,  The  Excursion  in  1814,  and 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  in  1822.  The  Prelude  was  com- 
pleted in  1805  but  not  published  until  1850,  after  his 
death.  In  1842  he  received  a  government  pension,  and 
at  the  death  of  Robert  Southey  in  the  following  year 
he  became  poet  laureate.  He  died  in  1850  and  was 
buried  in  Grasmere  churchyard. 

The  best  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  was  written  be- 
tween 1797  and  1807,  the  ten-year  period  in  which  his 
impressions  of  nature  were  still  fresh  and  in  which  his 
mind  still  actively  sought  to  understand  and  describe 
the  creative  process  of  the  poet.  In  this  period  he 
believed  that  the  visible  objects  in  nature — birds, 
trees,  and  flowers — represented  an  invisible  spirit 
everywhere  present  in  the  universe.  If  the  poet  from 
his  earliest  childhood  lived  in  a  natural  environment, 
his  mind  would  absorb  impressions  of  beauty  and  a 
sense  of  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  universe;  and, 
as  he  matured,  these  impressions  would  be  stored  up,  en- 
riched by  philosophy,  and  eventually  released  in  poetry 
when  the  poet  was  stirred  by  some  powerful  emotion. 
This  creative  process  is  described  briefly  in  Lines  Com- 
posed a  Few  Miles  above  Tintern  Abbey  and  at  greater 
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length  in  The  Prelude.  Wordsworth's  interest  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  poet  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  literary 
generation  which  was  becoming  conscious  of  the  artist 
as  an  interesting  genius,  rather  than  as  a  normal  man. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  memorable  poems, 
Wordsworth's  best  work  was  completed  by  1807.  His 
best  romantic  ballads,  such  as  The  Solitary  Reaper,  and 
his  best  philosophic  poems  had  all  been  written.  He 
had  helped  to  revive  the  sonnet  form,  which  had 
hibernated  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
strong  voice  of  the  Miltonic  patriot  was  heard  again  in 
such  political  sonnets  as  "It  is  not  to  be  thought  of"  and 
"Milton!  Thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour." 
Wordsworth  defended  the  sonnet  form,  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  in  "Scorn  not  the  sonnet."  After  1807 
his  power  as  a  poet  began  to  decline.  The  quiet  passive- 
ness  which  crept  almost  unnoticed  into  his  Ode:  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality  (1805)  pervaded  his  later  poetry. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  his  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets 
(1822)  were  an  unimpressive  aftermath  to  the  earlier 
poems,  a  sobering  down  into  conventional  piety.  There 
is  less  intellectual  struggle,  less  intensity  in  these  later 
poems,  as  there  were  less  effort  and  struggle  in  Words- 
worth's mental  life. 

Byron  in  scattered  stanzas  of  Don  Juan  and  Brown- 
ing in  The  Lost  Leader  condemned  Wordsworth  for 
breaking  faith  with  the  liberal  movement  and  selling 
his  pen  to  the  forces  of  reaction.  But  both  poets  ad- 
mitted the  profound  influence  of  Wordsworth's  early 
poetry  on  them;  and  later,  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Thomas  Hardy  acclaimed  him  as  the  greatest  poet  of 
their  century.  His  worship  of  nature,  his  love  of  child- 
hood and  simple  living,  and  his  self-absorption  became 
poetical  conventions  in  his  lifetime  and  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  English  literature  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Works:  Poetical  Wor^s,  edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
5  vols.,  1895;  also,  Globe  (Macmillan)  and  Oxford; 
Prose  Worlds,  edited  by  W.  A.  Knight,  1896. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  C.  H.  Herford,  Wordsworth, 
1930;  Hugh  I'  Anson  Fausset,  The  Lost  Leader; 
a  Study  of  Wordsworth,  1933;  Ernest  de  Selin- 
court,  The  Early  Wordsworth,  1936;  Edith  C. 
Batho,  The  Later  Wordsworth,  1933;  Helen  Ash- 
ton,  William  and  Dorothy,  1938. 

Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring  (1798) 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes 

While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood. when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mincl. 


To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link  5 

The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths;  10 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure, — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made,  15 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 

To  catch  the  breezy  air; 

And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there.  20 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man? 

Expostulation  and  Reply  (1798) 

"Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone, 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
And  dream  your  time  away? 

"Where  are  your  books? — that  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind !  6 

Up!   up!   and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

"You  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 

As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you;  10 

As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth, 

And  none  had  lived  before  you!" 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake, 

When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake,  15 

And  thus  I  made  reply: — 

Expostulation  and  Reply.  15.  Matthew:  William  Tay- 
lor, headmaster  of  the  school  at  Hawkshead  which  Words- 
worth attended  for  eight  years.    Esthwaite  is  a  near-by  lake 
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"The  eye, — it  cannot  choose  but  see; 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 
Against  or  with  our  will. 


One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 


"Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 


Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 
Our  meddling  intellect 
Misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things, 
We  murder  to  dissect. 


"Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come 


But  we  must  still  be 


cingr 


Enough  of  science  and  of  art; 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves; 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 


"Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 
Conversing  as  I  may,  31 

I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone, 
And  dream  my  time  away." 

The  Tables  Turned:  An  Evening  Scene  on  the 
Same  Subject  (1798) 

Up!   up!   my  friend,  and  quit  your  books; 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double: 
Up!   up!   my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head,  ! 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long,  green  fields  has  spread, 
His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books!    'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet,  11 

How  sweet  his  music!   on  my  life, 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark!   how  blithe  the  throstle  sings! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things,  1! 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless, — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  bv  cheerfulness.  2( 


Simon  Lee:  The  Old  Huntsman,  with  an  Inci- 
dent in  Which  He  Was  Concerned  (1798) 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 

Not  far  from  pleasant  Ivor-hall, 

An  old  man  dwells,  a  little  man, — 

'Tis  said  he  once  was  tall. 

Full  five-and- thirty  years  he  lived  5 

A  running  huntsman  merry; 

And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 

Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  sound, 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee  10 

When  Echo  bandied,  round  and  round, 

The  halloo  of  Simon  Lee. 

In  those  proud  days,  he  little  cared 

For  husbandry  or  tillage; 

To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse  15 

The  sleepers  of  the  village. 

He  all  the  country  could  outrun, 

Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  behind; 

And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done, 

He  reeled,  and  was  stone-blind.  20 

And  still  there's  something  in  the  world 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices; 

For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out, 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices! 

But,  oh  the  heavy  change! — bereft  ■       25 

Of  health,  strength,  friends,  and  kindred,  see! 
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Old  Simon  to  the  world  is  left 

In  liveried  poverty. 

His  master's  dead — and  no  one  now 

Dwells  in  the  Hall  of  Ivor; 

Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead; 

He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick; 
His  body,  dwindled  and  awry, 
Rests  upon  ankles  swoln  and  thick; 
His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 
One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one, 
His  wife,  an  aged  woman, 
Lives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall, 
Upon  the  village  common. 

Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  clay, 
Not  twenty  paces  from  the  door, 
A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 
Are  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 
Enclosed  when  he  was  stronger; 
But  what  to  them  avails  the  land 
Which  he  can  till  no  longer? 

Oft  working  by  her  husband's  side, 

Ruth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do; 

For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride, 

Is  stouter  of  the  two. 

And  though  you  with  your  utmost  skill 

From  labor  could  not  wean  them, 

Tis  little,  very  little — all 

That  they  can  do  between  them. 

Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  store, 

As  he  to  you  will  tell, 

For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 

Do  his  weak  ankles  swell. 

My  gentle  Reader,  I  perceive 

How  patiently  you've  waited, 

And  now  I  fear  that  you  expect 

Some  tale  will  be  related. 

O  Reader!   had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  Reader!   you  would  find 
A  tale  in  everything. 


What  more  1  have  to  say  is  short, 
And  you  must  kindly  take  it: 
It  is  no  tale;   but,  should  you  think, 
Perhaps  a  tale  you'll  make  it. 

One  summer-day  I  chanced  to  see 
This  old  man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand; 
So  vain  was  his  endeavor, 
That  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 
He  might  have  worked  forever. 

"You're  overtasked,  good  Simon  Lee, 

Give  me  your  tool,"  to  him  I  said; 

And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 

Received  my  proffered  aid. 

I  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 

The  tangled  root  I  severed, 

At  which  the  poor  old  man  so  long 

And  vainly  had  endeavored. 

The  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought, 
And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  run 
So  fast  out  of  his  heart,  I  thought 
They  never  would  have  done. 
— I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning; 
Alas!   the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning. 


Lines   (Composed  a  Few  Miles  above  Tintern 
Abbey,  on  Revisiting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye  dur- 
ing a  Tour  July  13,  1798) 

Five  years  have  past;  five  summers,  with  the  length 

Of  five  long  winters!   and  again  I  hear 

These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 

With  a  soft  inland  murmur. — Once  again 

Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs,  5 

That  on  a  wild,  secluded  scene  impress 

Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion;  and  connect 

The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 

Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  above  Tintern  Abbey. 

Tintern  Abbey  is  a  beautiful  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
in  Monmouthshire. 
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The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view  10 

These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.    Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines  15 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild :    these  pastoral  farms, 
Green  to  the  very  door;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees! 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods,         20 
Or  of  some  hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  hermit  sits  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms, 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din  25 

Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration: — feelings  too  30 

Of  unremembered  pleasure:   such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.    Nor  less,  I  trust,  35 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime;   that  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world,  40 

Is  lightened: — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep  45 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul: 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh!   how  oft —  50 

In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight;   when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart — 


How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee,  55 

0  sylvan  Wye!   thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee! 

And    now,    with    gleams    of  half-extinguished 

thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity,  60 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again: 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.    And  so  I  dare  to  hope,  65 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when 

first 

1  came  among  these  hills;   when  like  a  roe 

I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 

Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 

Wherever  nature  led :   more  like  a  man  70 

Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 

Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  nature  then 

(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 

To  me  was  all  in  all. — I  cannot  paint  75 

What  then  I  was.   The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion:   the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love,  80 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 

Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past, 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this  85 

Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 

Have  followed;   for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 

Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth;   but  hearing  oftentimes    90 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts;   a  sense  sublime  95 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man;  • 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels  lot) 
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All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.   Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world    105 
Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive;   well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul    1 10 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river;   thou  my  dearest  Friend,        115 
My  dear,  dear  Friend;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh!   yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once,  120 

My  dear,  dear  Sister!   and  this  prayer  I  make, 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;   'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy:   for  she  can  so  inform  125 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all         130 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk;  135 

And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee:  and,  in  after  years, 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure;   when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  140 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies;   oh!    then, 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me,  145 

And  these  my  exhortations!   Nor,  perchance — 
116.  Friend:  his  sister,  Dorothy. 


If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these 

gleams 
Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream        150 
We  stood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service:   rather  say 
With  warmer  love — oh!   with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget,         155 
That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake! 

Lucy  (1799) 

1 
Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known: 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 
But  in  the  Lover's  ear  alone, 

What  once  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day  5 

Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way, 
Beneath  an  evening-moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye, 

All  over  the  wide  lea;  10 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot; 

And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill, 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy's  cot  15 

Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 

Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon! 
And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 

On  the  descending  moon.  20 

My  horse  moved  on;  hoof  after  hoof 

He  raised,  and  never  stopped: 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof, 

At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 
Lucy.  The  identity  of  Lucy  is  not  known. 
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What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide     25 

Into  a  lover's  head! 
"O  mercy!"  to  myself  I  cried, 

"If  Lucy  should  be  dead!" 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 


A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye! 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  me! 


3 
I  travelled  among  unknown  men 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Nor,  England!  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 


Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream!  45 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire;  50 

And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field  55 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

30.  Dove:  a  river  in  west-central  England,  forming  part 
af  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby. 
42.  beyond  the  sea:  the  Lucy  poems  were  written  while 
Wordsworth  was  traveling  in  Germany. 


Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower; 
Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown: 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

"Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse:  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

"She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Ev'n  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 

Grace  that  shall  mold  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

"And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake — The  work  was  done — 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene; 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 
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A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears:  100 

She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course         105 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

Lucy  Gray,  or,  Solitude  (1799) 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 
And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see,  at  break  of  day, 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew;  5 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, — 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 

The  hare  upon  the  green;  10 

But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night, — 
You  to  the  town  must  go; 
And  take  a  lantern,  Child,  to  light  15 

Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

"That,  Father!  will  I  gladly  do: 

'Tis  scarcely  afternoon, — 

The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 

And  yonder  is  the  moon!"  20 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook, 
And  snapped  a  fagot-band; 
He  plied  his  work; — and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Lucy  Gray.  "Written  at  Goslar  in  Germany.  It  was 
founded  on  a  circumstance  told  me  by  my  sister,  of  a  little 
girl  who,  not  far  from  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  was  bewildered 
in  a  snow-storm.  Her  footsteps  were  traced  by  her  parents 
to  the  middle  of  the  lock  of  a  canal,  and  no  other  vestige  of 
her,  backward  or  forward,  could  be  traced.  The  body,  how- 
ever, was  found  in  the  canal."    (Wordsworth) 


Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 
With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time: 
She  wandered  up  and  down; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb: 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept, — and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 
"In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet!" — 
When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn-hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed: 
The  marks  were  still  the  same; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 
And  further  there  were  none! 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 
She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 
And  never  looks  behind; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 
That  whistles  in  the  wind. 
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Michael,  A  Pastoral  Poem  (1800) 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 

Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll, 

You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 

Your  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  bold  ascent 

The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to  face.     5 

But,  courage!  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 

The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves, 

And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 

No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  they 

Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone  10 

With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  kites 

That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 

It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude; 

Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  Dell 

But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by,       15 

Might  see  and  notice  not.    Beside  the  brook 

Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones! 

And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 

A  story — unenriched  with  strange  events, 

Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside,  20 

Or  for  the  summer  shade.    It  was  the  first 

Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 

Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 

Whom  I  already  loved;  not  verily 

For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills     25 

Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 

And  hence  this  tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy 

Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 

Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 

Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel  30 

For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and  think 

(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 

Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 

Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same  35 

For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts; 

And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 

Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 

Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale  40 

There  dwelt  a  shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name; 

2.  Greenhead  Ghyll:  a  valley  near  Dove  Cottage,  where 
Wordsworth  lived  when  he  wrote  "Michael."  Ghyll  is  the 
local  word  for  a  steep  narrow  valley  with  a  swift  stream 
running  through  it.  40.  Grasmere  Vale:  a  mountain  valley 
containing  Grasmere  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 


An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength:  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs,  45 

And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone;  and,  oftentimes, 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South      50 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
"The  winds  are  now  devising  work:  for  me!"        55 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past;  61 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd's  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory  70 

Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved, 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honorable  gain; 
Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less? — 

had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him  75 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleness. 
His  helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old, 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life,  81 

Whose  heart  was  in  her  house:  two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form;    this  large,  for  spinning  wool; 
That  small,  for  flax;   and  if  one  wheel  had  rest, 

Wordsworth  lived  at  Dove  Cottage  in  the  village  of  Gras- 
mere, not  far  from  the  lake.  51.  subterraneous  music: 
"The  sound  of  the  wind  under  overhanging  cliffs  and  in 
hollows  of  the  hills."  (Dowden) 
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It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work.  85 

The  pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house, 

An  only  child,  who  had  been  born  to  them 

When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  years,  began 

To  deem  that  he  was  old, — in  shepherd's  phrase, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave.    This  only  son,         90 

With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a  storm, 

The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 

Made  all  their  household.    I  may  truly  say, 

That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 

For  endless  industry.   When  day  was  gone,         95 

And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 

The  son  and  father  were  come  home,  even  then, 

Their  labor  did  not  cease;  unless  when  all 

Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and  there, 

Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk,    100 

Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes, 

And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.    Yet  when  the 

meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  son  was  named) 
And  his  old  father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ         105 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside;  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney's  edge, 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style         ill 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim,  the  housewife  hung  a  lamp; 
An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed  1 15 

Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  burn — and  late, 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 
Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found, 
And  left,  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps  120 

Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes, 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth 

year, 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sate, 
Father  and  son,  while  far  into  the  night  125 

The  housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work, 
Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighborhood, 
And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life  130 


That  thrifty  pair  had  lived.   For,  as  it  chanced, 

Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south, 

High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake;         135 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 

And  so  far  seen,  the  house  itself,  by  all 

Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evening  Star. 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of  years, 
The  shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs     141 
Have  loved  his  helpmate;    but  to  Michael's  heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of  all — 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts        146 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts, 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail.  150 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him, 
His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy!    For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use  155 

Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love,         160 
Albeit  of  a  stern  unbending  mind, 
To  have  the  young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's  stool 
Sat  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door        165 
Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade, 
Chosen  for  the  shearer's  covert  from  the  sun, 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  Clipping  Tree,  a  name  which  yet  it  bears.    169 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade, 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe, 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 

134.  Easedale,  Dunmail-Raise:  Easedale  is  near  Gras- 
mere;  Dunmail-Raise  is  a  pass  about  three  miles  from  Gras- 
mere.  169.  Clipping  Tree:  "Clipping  is  the  word  used 

in  the  north  of  England  for  shearing."    (Wordsworth) 
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By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts       175 
Scared    them,   while   they  lay  still   beneath   the 
shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  boy  grew 
up 
A  healthy  lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old, 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut  180 

With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff, 
And  gave  it  to  the  boy;   wherewith  equipt 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed  185 

At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe,  190 

Receiving  from  his  father  hire  of  praise; 
Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or 

voice, 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts;   and  to  the  heights, 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways,         196 
He  with  his  father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were      20 1 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind; 
And  that  the  old  man's  heart  seemed  born  again? 

Thus  in  his  father's  sight  the  boy  grew  up: 
And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  205 

He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael's  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.    Long  before  the  time 
Of  which  I  speak,  the  shepherd  had  been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man  211 

Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means; 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him;   and  old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture,        215 
A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Than  half  his  substance.    This  unlooked-for  claim, 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 


More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost.  220 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 
Such  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again,      225 
And  his  heart  failed  him.    "Isabel,"  said  he, 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
"I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years, 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours       230 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  gi/ave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot;   the  sun  himself 
Flas  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last  235 

To  my  own  family.    An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and  if  he  were  not  false, 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.   I  forgive  him; — but  240 

'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 
"When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel;   the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free;  245 

He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.    We  have,  thou  know'st, 
Another  kinsman, — he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.    He  is  a  prosperous  man, 
Thriving  in  trade, — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go,    250 
And  with  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
Fie  may  return  to  us.    If  here  he  stay, 
What  can  be  done?   Where  every  one  is  poor, 
What  can  be  gained?" 

At  this  the  old  man  paused,      255 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There's  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself, 
Fie  was  a  parish-boy; — at  the  church-door  259 

They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbors  bought 
A  basket,  which  thev  filled  with  pedlar's  wares; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 
Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy  265 
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To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich, 
And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor, 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel,  floored 
With  marble  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands.    270 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort, 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightened.    The  old  man  was  glad. 
And  thus  resumed:—  "Well,  Isabel!   this  scheme 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet.  276 

— We  have  enough; — I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 
— Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth     280 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night: 
— If  he  could  go,  the  boy  should  go  to-night." 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.   The  housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  morn  and  night,  and  all  day  long    285 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work:  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last  two  nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep:    291 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.   That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "Thou  must  not  go:  295 
We  have  no  other  child  but  thee  to  lose, 
None  to  remember; — do  not  go  away, 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  father  he  will  die." 
The  youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears,  300 

Recovered  heart.    That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work; 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared    305 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  spring:   at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came, 
With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  boy;  309 

To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over;   Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbors  round; 


Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.    When  Isabel        315 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  man  said, 
"He  shall  depart  to-morrow."   To  this  word 
The  housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go, 
Would  surely  be  forgotten.    But  at  length  320 

She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll, 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  sheepfold;   and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss,  325 

For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet's  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked: 
And   soon   as    they    had    reached    the    place    he 

stopped,  330 

And  thus  the  old  man  spake  to  him: —  "My  son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:   with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth, 
And  all  thy  life  has  been  my  daily  joy.  335 

I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories;   'twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 

On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. After  thou 

First  cam'st  into  the  world — as  oft  befalls  340 

To  new-born  infants — thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  father's  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.    Day  by  day  passed  on, 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds  345 

Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fireside 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune; 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at   thy   mother's   breast.     Month   followed 

month, 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed  350 

And  on  the  mountains;   else  I  think  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  father's  knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke;   among  these  hills, 
As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know."        356 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.    The  old  man  grasped  his  hand, 
And  said,  "Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — I  see 
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That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  speak.  360 

— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 

A  kind  and  a  good  father:  and  herein 

I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 

Received  at  others'  hands;  for,  though  now  old 

Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still  365 

Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 

Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they  lived, 

As  all  their  forefathers  had  done;  and  when 

At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 

To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mold.  370 

I  wished  that  thou  should'st  live  the  life  they  lived: 

But,  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  son, 

And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came  to  me; 

Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more  375 

Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 

I  toiled  and  toiled;   God  blessed  me  in  my  work, 

And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was  free. 

— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 

Another  master.   Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke,       380 

If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 

That  thou  should'st  go." 

At  this  the  old  man  paused; 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they  stood, 
Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed : 
"This  was  a  work  for  us;  and  now,  my  son,       385 
It  is  a  work  for  me.   But,  lay  one  stone, — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 
Nay,  boy,  be  of  good  hope; — we  both  may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.   At  eighty-four 
I  still  am  strong  and  hale; — do  thou  thy  part;     390 
I  will  do  mine.— I  will  begin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee: 
Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 
Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone,  395 

Before  I  knew  thy  face. — Heaven  bless  thee,  boy! 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating  fast 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so; — yes — yes — 
I  knew  that  thou  could'st  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke:   thou  hast  been  bound  to  me 
Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone,       401 
What  will  be  left  to  us! — But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.    Lay  now  the  corner-stone, 
As  I  requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men       405 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  son, 


And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts, 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
May'st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  fathers  lived,     410 
Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.    Now,  fare  thee  well; 
When  thou  return'st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here:  a  covenant 
'Twill  be  between  us;  but,  whatever  fate  415 

Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last, 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave." 
The  shepherd  ended  here;    and  Luke  stooped 
down, 
And,  as  his  father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  sheepfold.    At  the  sight    420 
The  old  man's  grief  broke  from  him;   to  his  heart 
He  pressed  his  son,  he  kissed  him  and  wept; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 
—Hushed  was  that  house  in  peace,  or  seeming 

peace, 
Ere  the  night  fell: — with  morrow's  dawn  the  boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached     426 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face; 
And  all  the  neighbors,  as  he  passed  their  doors, 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers, 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight.         430 
A  good  report  did  from  their  kinsman  come, 
Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 
Which,  as  the  housewife  phrased  it,  were  through- 
out 
"The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen."       435 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on :  and  once  again 
The  shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;    and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour     440 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  sheepfold.   Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length, 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame  445 

Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else    . 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart:     450 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
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Remember  the  old  man,  and  what  he  was 

Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 

His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 

Of  an  unusual  strength.    Among  the  rocks         455 

He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud, 

And  listened  to  the  wind;  and,  as  before, 

Performed  all  kinds  of  labor  for  his  sheep, 

And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 

And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time         460 

Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  fold  of  which 

His  flock  had  need.    Tis  not  forgotten  yet 

The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 

For  the  old  man — and  'tis  believed  by  all 

That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went,     465 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

There,  by  the  sheepfold,  sometimes  was  he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time, 
He  at  the  building  of  this  sheepfold  wrought,    471 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  husband:  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand.  475 

The  cottage  which  was  named  the  Evening  Star 
Is  gone; — the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the 

ground 
On    which   it   stood;     great    changes   have    been 

wrought 
In  all  the  neighborhood: — yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  grew  beside  their  door;  and  the  remains   480 
Of  the  unfinished  sheepfold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll. 

From  The  Prelude 

From  Book  I  •  Childhood  and  School-Time  (1799) 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe!  401 

Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  starlight  thus  from  my  first  dawn     405 

The  Prelude.  The  Prelude,  an  autobiographical  poem 
in  fourteen  books,  having  for  its  subject  "The  Growth  of  a 
Poet's  Mind,"  was  not  published  until  July  20,  1850,  three 
months  after  Wordsworth's  death.  However,  several  pas- 
sages, including  the  first  three  given  here,  were  printed 
much  earlier  as  independent  poems. 


Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things — 
With  life  and  nature — purifying  thus  410 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline, 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me  415 

With  stinted  kindness.    In  November  days, 
When  vapors  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods, 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake,       420 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun  425 

Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The   cottage   windows    blazed    through    twilight 

gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons:  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture!     Clear  and  loud  430 

The  village  clock  tolled  six, — I  wheeled  about, 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.    All  shod  with  steel, 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase  435 

And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding  horn, 
The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud;  440 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron;  while  far  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west     445 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 
Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star  450 

That  fled,  and,  flying  sti'!  before  me,  gleamed 
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Upon  the  glassy  plain;  and  oftentimes, 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping   through   the  darkness,  spinning 
still  455 

The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 
Stopped  short;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round!  460 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

From  Book  V  •  There  Was  a  Boy  (1798) 

There  was  a  boy;   ye  know  him  well,  ye  cliffs 

And  islands  of  Winander! — many  a  time,  365 

At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 

To  move  along  the  edges  of  the  hills, 

Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone, 

Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering  lake; 

And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 

Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm  and  to  his  mouth 

Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 

That  they  might  answer  him. — And  they  would 

shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again,  375 

Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals, 
And  long  halloos  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud, 
Redoubled  and  redoubled;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din!    And,  when  there  came  a  pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill:  380 

Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence,  while  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain-torrents;   or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind  385 

With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and  died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years  old.     390 
Pre-eminent  in  beauty  is  the  vale 
Where  he  was  born  and  bred:    the  churchyard 
hangs 


Upon  a  slope  above  the  village  school; 

And  through  that  churchyard  when  my  way  has 

led 
On  summer  evenings,  I  believe  that  there  395 

A  long  half-hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute,  looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  lies! 

From  Book  XI  •  France  (1804) 

O  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy!  105 

For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  us  who  were  strong  in  love! 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven! — O  times, 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways       lie 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance! 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her  rights, 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress — to  assist  the  work,  115 

Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name! 
Not  favored  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which  sets 
(As  at  some  moments  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself)  120 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full-blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of?   The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams, 
The  playfellows  of  fancy, — who  had  made  126 

All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense, 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there      130 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it; — they,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more  mild, 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves; —      135 
Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and  lofty 
Did  both  find,  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire, 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish, 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 

105-144.  O  pleasant  ...  at  all:  these  lines  were  origi- 
nally published  in  Coleridge's  magazine  The  Friend,  with 
the  title  French  Revolution,  as  It  Appeared  to  Enthusiasts  at 
Its  Commencement. 
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Not  in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields,  140 

Or  some  secreted  island,  Heaven  knows  where! 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us, — the  place  where,  in  the  end, 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all! 

From  Book  XIII  •  Imagination  and  Taste  (1806) 

— Yes,  in  those  wanderings  deeply  did  I  feel      206 
How  we  mislead  each  other;  above  all, 
How  books  mislead  us,  seeking  their  reward 
From  judgments  of  the  wealthy  few,  who  see 
By  artificial  lights;   how  they  debase  210 

The  many  for  the  pleasure  of  those  few; 
Effeminately  level  down  the  truth 
To  certain  general  notions,  for  the  sake 
Of  being  understood  at  once,  or  else  214 

Through  want  of  better  knowledge  in  the  heads 
That  framed   them;    flattering  self-conceit  with 

words, 
That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 
Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  marks 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
From  man,  neglect  the  universal  heart.  220 

Here,  calling  up  to  mind  what  then  I  saw, 
A  youthful  traveller,  and  see  daily  now 
In  the  familiar  circuit  of  my  home, 
Here  might  I  pause,  and  bend  in  reverence 
To  Nature,  and  the  power  of  human  minds,       225 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themselves. 
How  oft  high  service  is  performed  within, 
When  all  the  external  man  is  rude  in  show, — 
Not  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold, 
But  a  mere  mountain  chapel,  that  protects        230 
Its  simple  worshippers  from  sun  and  shower. 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  my  song;    of  these, 
If  future  years  mature  me  for  the  task. 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  with  substantial  things;   in  truth     235 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  these. 
That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due:   thus  haply  shall  I  teach, 
Inspire;   through  unadulterated  ears 
Pour  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope, — my  theme 
No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man,  241 

As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  live — 
Not  unexalted  by  religious  faith, 


Nor  uninformed  by  books,  good  books,  though 

few — 
In  Nature's  presence:   thence  may  I  select  245 

Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step  250 

Where  knowledge  leads  me:    it  shall  be  my  pride 
That  I  have  dared  to  tread  this  holy  ground, 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular; 
Matter  not  lightly  to  be  heard  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  promise  255 

Do  read  the  invisible  soul;   by  men  adroit 
In  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
Accomplished;   minds  whose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent, 
And  elevated  most  when  most  admired.  260 

Men  may  be  found  of  other  mold  than  these, 
Who  are  their  own  upholders,  to  themselves 
Encouragement,  and  energy,  and  will, 
Expressing  liveliest  thoughts  in  lively  words 
As  native  passion  dictates.    Others,  too,  265 

There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed, 
Shy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase; 
Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  intercourse:  270 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power, 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy: 
Words  are  but  under-agents  in  their  souls; 
When    they    are    grasping    with    their    greatest 
strength,  274 

They  do  not  breathe  among  them:   this  I  speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  Who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  His  own  service;   knoweth,  loveth  us, 
When  we  are  unregarded  bv  the  world. 

Also,  about  this  time  did  I  receive 
Convictions  still  more  strong  than  heretofore,    280 
Not  only  that  the  inner  frame  is  good, 
And  graciously  composed,  but  that,  no  less, 
Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see, 
The  outside  of  her  creatures,  and  to  breathe      285 
Grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face 
Of  human  life.    I  felt  that  the  array 
Of  act  and  circumstance,  and  visible  form, 
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Is  mainly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind 
What  passion  makes  them;    that  meanwhile  the 
forms  290 

Of  Nature  have  a  passion  in  themselves, 
That  intermingles  with  those  works  of  man 
To  which  she  summons  him;   although  the  works 
Be  mean,  have  nothing  lofty  of  their  own; 
And  that  the  genius  of  the  poet  hence  295 

May  boldly  take  his  way  among  mankind 
Wherever  Nature  leads;    that  he  hath  stood 
By  Nature's  side  among  the  men  of  old, 
And  so  shall  stand  for  ever. 


My  Heart  Leaps  Up  (1802) 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man: 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 


To  the  Cuckoo  (1802) 

0  blithe  new-comer!   I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice? 


While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear, 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 


The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 
I  listened  to;   that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  bird !   the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place, 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee! 


Resolution  and  Independence  (1802) 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night; 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods; 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  stock-dove  broods; 
The  jay  makes  answer  as  the  magpie  chatters;       6 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of  waters. 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors; 

The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth; 

The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops; — on  the  moors 

The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth;  n 

And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 

Raises  a  mist;   that,  glittering  in  the  sun, 

Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she  doth  run. 


Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringcst  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery; 


I  was  a  traveller  then  upon  the  moor;  15 

I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy; 

I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar; 

Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy: 

The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ: 

My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly;      20 

And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melancholy. 

But,  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
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As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low;  25 

To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so; 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came; 
Dim  sadness,  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not,  nor 
could  name. 

I  heard  the  skylark  warbling  in  the  sky; 

And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare:  30 

Even  such  a  happy  child  of  earth  am  I; 

Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare; 

Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  all  from  care; 

But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me, — 

Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty.    35 

My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought, 

As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood; 

As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 

To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good; 

But  how  can  he  expect  that  others  should  40 

Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 

Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at  all? 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride; 
Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy,  45 

Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain-side: 
By  our  own  spirits  we  are  deified: 
We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness; 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and 
madness. 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace,  50 

A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given, 
Yet  it  befell  that,  in  this  lonely  place, 
When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had  striven, 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven, 
I  saw  a  man  before  me  unawares:  55 

The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  gray 
hairs. 

As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy, 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and  whence: 


So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense; —     61 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself; — 

Such  seemed  this  man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead, 
Nor  all  asleep,  in  his  extreme  old  age:  65 

His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life's  pilgrimage; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame  had 
cast.  70 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  pale  face, 
Upon  a  long  gray  staff  of  shaven  wood : 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace, 
Upon  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood,  75 

That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call, 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 

At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 

Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 

Upon  that  muddy  water,  which  he  conned,       80 

As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book: 

And  now  a  stranger's  privilege  I  took; 

And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  him  did  say, 

"This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious  day." 

A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  man  make,  85 

In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he  slowly  drew; 
And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  bespake: 
"What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue? 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you." 
Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise  90 

Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet  vivid  eyes. 

His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest, 
But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each, 
With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  drest, — 
Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above  the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men;  a  stately  speech;  96 

Such  as  grave  livers  do  in  Scotland  use, 
Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man  their 
dues. 


43.  Chatterton:  Thomas  Chatterton,  an  English  poet,  .,     ,  ,  ,     ,     , 

was  born  in  1752,  and,  failing  to  make  a  living  by  literature,         He  told'  that  to  these  waters  he  had  come 
died  by  suicide  at  the  age  of  eighteen.        45.  him:  Burns.        To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor: 
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Employment  hazardous  and  wearisome! 

And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure: 

From  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from  moor  to  moor, 

Housing,    with    God's  good   help,    by   choice   or 

chance; 
And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  honest  maintenance. 

The  old  man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side;        106 

But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 

Scarce  heard;  nor  word  from  word  could  I  divide; 

And  the  whole  body  of  the  man  did  seem 

Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream;       1 10 

Or  like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent, 

To  give  me  human  strength,  by  apt  admonishment. 

My  former  thoughts  returned:    the  fear  that  kills 

And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed; 

Cold,  pain,  and  labor,  and  all  fleshly  ills;  115 

And  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead. 

— Perplexed,  and  longing  to  be  comforted. 

My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 

"How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do?" 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat;         120 
And  said  that,  gathering  leeches,  far  and  wide 
He  travelled;   stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 
"Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay;     125 
Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may." 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech, — all  troubled  me: 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually,  130 

Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 
While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pursued, 
He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  discourse  re- 
newed. 

And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  blended, 
Cheerfully  uttered,  with  demeanor  kind,  135 

But  stately  in  the  main;  and  when  he  ended, 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn,  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 
"God,"  said  I,  "be  my  help  and  stay  secure; 
I'll    think   of  the   leech-gatherer   on    the   lonely 
moor!"  140 


Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge, 
September  3, 1802 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning:   silent,  bare,  5 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, — 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill;  10 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will: 

Dear  God!   the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! 


Composed  by  the  Seaside  near  Calais, 
August,  1802 

Fair  star  of  evening,  splendor  of  the  west, 
Star  of  my  country! — on  the  horizon's  brink 
Thou  hangest,  stooping,  as  might  seem,  to  sink 
On  England's  bosom;    yet  well  pleased  to  rest, 
Meanwhile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorious  crest  5 

Conspicuous  to  the  nations.    Thou,  I  think, 
Should 'st  be  my  country's  emblem;  and  should 'st 

wink, 
Bright  star!  with  laughter  on  her  banners,  drest 
In  thy  fresh  beauty.   There!   that  dusky  spot 
Beneath  thee,  that  is  England;   there  she  lies.      10 
Blessings  be  on  you  both!  one  hope,  one  lot, 
One  life,  one  glory! — I,  with  many  a  fear 
For  my  dear  country,  many  heartfelt  sighs, 
Among  men  who  do  not  love  her,  linger  here. 


It  Is  a  Beauteous  Evening  Calm  and  Free  (1802) 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration;   the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea;        5 

Listen!   the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 
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Dear  child!  dear  girl!   that  vvalkest  with  me  here, 
If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought,    10 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 
And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

On  the  Extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic 

(1802) 

Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee 

And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West;    the  worth 

Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 

Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free;  5 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 

And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate, 

She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay,—     10 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 

When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day: 

Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 

Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

To  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  (1802) 

Toussaint,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men! 
Whether  the  whistling  rustic  tend  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 

It  If  a  Beauteous  Evening.  9.  child:  Wordsworth's 
French  daughter,  Caroline,  whose  mother  was  the  French 
girl  Annette  Vallon.  Caroline  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time 
this  poem  was  written,  here:  on  Calais  beach,  where  the 
sonnet  was  composed.  12.  in  Abraham's  bosom:  in  the 
presence  or  favor  of  God.    See  Luke  xvi,  22. 

On  the  Extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  Napoleon 
entered  Venice  on  May  16,  1797,  and  proclaimed  the  end 
of  the  Republic.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  handed 
Venice  over  to  Austria.  8.  espouse  ...  sea:  in  1177,  after 
a  great  naval  victory,  the  Doge  of  Venice  received  from  the 
Pope  a  ring  with  which  to  wed  the  Adriatic,  that  the  world 
might  know  the  sea  was  subject  to  Venice  "as  a  bride  is  to 
her  husband."  The  ceremony  of  wedding  the  Adriatic  was 
celebrated  annually  by  the  Doge's  throwing  a  ring  into  it. 

To  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
was  governor  of  Santo  Domingo  and  chief  of  the  African 
slaves  liberated  by  decree  of  the  French  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. He  resisted  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  by 
Napoleon's  edict,  was  eventually  taken  captive  to  Paris,  and 
died  in  a  French  prison  in  1803,  shortly  after  Wordsworth's 
sonnet  was  written. 


Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless  den; — 

0  miserable  chieftain!   where  and  when  5 
Wilt  thou  find  patience?    Yet  die  not;   do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow: 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 

Live,  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee;    air,  earth,  and 
skies;  10 

There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee;   thou  hast  great  allies; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Near  Dover,  September  1802 

Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood; 
And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear, 
The  coast  of  France — the  coast  of  France  how  near! 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighborhood. 

1  shrunk;   for  verily  the  barrier  flood  5 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 

A  span  of  waters;   yet  what  power  is  there! 
What  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good ! 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.   Winds  blow,  and  waters  roll,  10 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  power,  and  deity; 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing!    One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free. 

In  London,  September  1802 

O  Friend!  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 

For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 

For  show;    mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook, 

Or  groom! — We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook  5 

In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest; 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best. 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 

Delights  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatry;    and  these  we  adore:  10 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more: 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 

Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

In  London,  September  1802.    1.  Friend:  Coleridge. 
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London,  1802 

Milton!    thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men : 
Oh!   raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free; 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


To  the  Daisy  (1802) 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 

Daisy!  again  I  talk  to  thee 

For  thou  art  worthy, 
Thou  unassuming  common-place 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace 

Which  love  makes  for  thee! 


Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 

I  sit  and  play  with  similes, 

Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising: 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame, 
As  is  the  humor  of  the  game, 

While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  love's  court, 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest; 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best, 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy, 

To  the  Daisy.    25.  Cyclops:   in  classical  legend,  a 
eyed  giant. 


That  thought  comes  next — and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over, 
The  shape  will  vanish,  and  behold! 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold  30 

That  spreads  itself,  some  faery  bold 

In  fight  to  cover! 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star, 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are  35 

In  heaven  above  thee! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest, 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest; — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest, 

Who  shall  reprove  thee!  40 

■ 

Bright  flower!   for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 

Sweet  silent  creature! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air,  45 

Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature! 

At  the  Grave  of  Burns,  1803  (Seven  Years  after 
His  Death) 

I  shiver,  spirit  fierce  and  bold, 

At  thought  of  what  I  now  behold: 

As  vapors  breathed  from  dungeons  cold, 

Strike  pleasure  dead, 
So  sadness  comes  from  out  the  mold  5 

Where  Burns  is  laid. 

And  have  I  then  thy  bones  so  near, 
And  thou  forbidden  to  appear? 
As  if  it  were  thyself  that's  here 

I  shrink  with  pain;  10 

And  both  my  wishes  and  my  fear 

Alike  are  vain. 

Off  weight — nor  press  on  weight! — away 
Dark  thoughts!— they  came,  but  not  to  stay; 
With  chastened  feelings  would  I  pay  15 

The  tribute  due 
To  him,  and  aught  that  hides  his  clay 

From  mortal  view. 
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Fresh  as  the  flower,  whose  modest  worth 
He  sang,  his  genius  "glinted"  forth, 
Rose  like  a  star  that  touching  earth, 

For  so  it  seems, 
Doth  glorify  its  humble  birth 

With  matchless  beams. 

The  piercing  eye,  the  thoughtful  brow, 
The  struggling  heart,  where  be  they  now? 
Full  soon  the  aspirant  of  the  plough, 

The  prompt,  the  brave, 
Slept,  with  the  obscurest,  in  the  low 

And  silent  grave. 

I  mourned  with  thousands,  but  as  one 
More  deeply  grieved,  for  he  was  gone 
Whose  light  I  hailed  when  first  it  shone, 

And  showed  my  youth 
How  verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 

On  humble  truth. 

Alas!  where'er  the  current  tends, 
Regret  pursues  and  with  it  blends, — 
Huge  Criffel's  hoary  top  ascends 

By  Skiddaw  seen, — 
Neighbors  we  were,  and  loving  friends 

We  might  have  been; 

True  friends  though  diversely  inclined; 
But  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind 
Where  the  main  fibres  are  entwined, 

Through  Nature's  skill, 
May  even  by  contraries  be  joined 

More  closely  still. 

The  tear  will  start,  and  let  it  flow; 
Thou  "poor  Inhabitant  below," 
At  this  dread  moment — even  so — 

Might  we  together 
Have  sat  and  talked  where  gowans  blow, 

Or  on  wild  heather 


19.  flower:  see  Burns's  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  in  which 
the  phrase  "Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth"  is  addressed 
to  the  daisy.  40.  Skiddaw:  an  impressive  mountain  in 

Cumberland  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  English  Lake  Dis- 
trict, from  which  "Criffel's  hoary  top"  and  other  mountains 
in  Scotland  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  Criffel  is  near  Dum- 
fries, where  Burns  was  buried.  50.  "poor  Inhabitant 
below":  the  phrase,  occurring  in  "A  Bard's  Epitaph,"  by 
Burns,  refers  to  a  deceased  poet.  53.  gowans:  daisies. 


What  treasures  would  have  then  been  placed     55 
Within  my  reach;  of  knowledge  graced 
By  fancy  what  a  rich  repast! 

But  why  go  on? — 
Oh!  spare  to  sweep,  thou  mournful  blast, 

His  grave  grass-grown.  60 

There,  too,  a  son,  his  joy  and  pride, 
(Not  three  weeks  past  the  stripling  died,) 
Lies  gathered  to  his  father's  side, 

Soul-moving  sight! 
Yet  one  to  which  is  not  denied  65 

Some  sad  delight: 

For  he  is  safe,  a  quiet  bed 

Hath  early  found  among  the  dead, 

Harbored  where  none  can  be  misled, 

Wronged,  or  d is t rest;  70 

And  surely  here  it  may  be  said 

That  such  are  blest. 

And  oh  for  thee,  by  pitying  grace 

Checked  oft-times  in  a  devious  race, 

May  He  who  halloweth  the  place  75 

Where  man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  spirit  in  the  embrace 

For  which  it  prayed ! 

Sighing  I  turned  away;   but  ere 

Night  fell  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  80 

Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn, 
Chaunted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 

By  seraphim. 

The  Solitary  Reaper  (1803-1805) 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass! 

The  Solitary  Reaper.  This  poem  was  suggested  to 
Wordsworth  partly  by  a  personal  experience  in  the  High- 
lands while  on  a  visit  with  his  sister,  Dorothy,  in  1803  and 
partly  by  the  following  passage  in  Thomas  Wilkinson's 
Tour  in  Scotland:  "Passed  a  female  who  was  reaping  alone; 
she  sung  in  Erse,  as  she  bended  over  her  sickle,  the  sweetest 
human  voice  I  ever  heard:  her  strains  were  tenderly  melan- 
choly, and  felt  delicious  long  after  she  was  heard  no  more." 
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Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 

0  listen!   for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands: 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago: 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again! 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; — 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight  (1804) 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair;  5 

Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May- time  and  the  cheerful  dawn; 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay.  10 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight.   1.  She:  Wordsworth's 
wife,  Mary  Hutchinson. 


I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit  yet  a  woman  too! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene    ~) 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; "~ 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 


I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud  (1804) 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 


The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay,  15 

In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight.    22.  machine:    body. 
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For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood,  20 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

Elegiac  Stanzas  Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peele 
Castle  in  a  Storm,  Painted  by  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont (1805) 

I  was  thy  neighbor  once,  thou  rugged  pile! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee; 
I  saw  thee  every  day;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air!  5 

So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day! 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm!  it  seemed  no  sleep; 
No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or  brings:     10 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things. 

Ah!  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw;  and  add  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land,  15 

The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  pile, 

Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this! 

Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile; 

On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss.  20 

Thou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure-house  divine 
Of  peaceful  years:  a  chronicle  of  heaven; — 
Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine, 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 

A  picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease,  25 

Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife; 

No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze, 

Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

Elegiac  Stanzas.    Peele  Castle  .  .  .  Beaumont.    Peele 

Castle  is  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire  (west  coast  of  England). 
Beaumont,  a  friend  of  the  poet,  painted  two  pictures  of  the 
castle;  one  of  these  was  intended  for  Mrs.  Wordsworth  but, 
because  of  the  interference  of  Lady  Beaumont,  was  never 
sent  to  her. 


Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart, 

Such  picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made:     30 

And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 

A  steadfast  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

So  once  it  would  have  been, — 'tis  so  no  more; 
I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control; 
A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore;        35 
A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  soul. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 

A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been: 

The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old; 

This,  which  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene.    40 

Then,  Beaumont,  friend!  who  would  have  been 

the  friend, 
If  he  had  lived,  of  him  whom  I  deplore, 
This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend; 
This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

Oh,  'tis  a  passionate  work! — yet  wise  and  well,    45 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here; 
That  hulk  which  labors  in  the  deadly  swell, 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear! 

And  this  huge  castle,  standing  here  sublime, 

I  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves,  50 

Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armor  of  old  time, 

The   lightning,    the   fierce   wind,   and    trampling 


Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone, 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  kind! 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known,  55 

Is  to  be  pitied;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer, 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne! 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here. — 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn.         60 

Ode  to  Duty  (1805) 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God! 
O  duty!  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 

Elegiac  Stanzas.    42.  him:  Wordsworth's  brother  lohn, 
a  sea  captain,  who  was  lost  with  his  ship  in  1805. 
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Thou  who  art  victory  and  law  5 

When  empty  terrors  overawe; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free, 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth  10 

Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 
Glad  hearts!  without  reproach  or  blot, 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: 
Oh!  if  through  confidence  misplaced  15 

They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  power!  around 
them  cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security.  20 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Ev'n  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 
Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  according  to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried,  25 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred  30 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control,  35 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought: 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires: 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name; 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same.  40 


Stern  lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face: 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 


Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  power! 
I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend  50 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give;  55 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live. 

Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior  (1806) 

Who  is  the  happy  warrior?   Who  is  he 

That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 

— It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought:    5 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 

That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 

Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there,  10 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain, 

And  fear,  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power  15 

Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 

Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate;  20 

Is  placable, — because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice; 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure, 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress;  25 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness: 


Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior.  Written  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  England's  great  naval  com- 
mander, who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805. 
Although  Wordsworth  admired  Nelson's  naval  exploits,  he 
could  not  approve  his  private  life,  particularly  his  connec- 
tion with  Lady  Hamilton.  The  happy  warrior  is  therefore 
^  only  in  part  Lord  Nelson,  and  in  greater  part  Wordsworth's 
brother  John,  who  perished  by  shipwreck  in  1805. 
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— 'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 
Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill,  30 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest; 
He  labors  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 
— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command,  35 

Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire: 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim;  40 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state; 
Whom  they  must  follow,  on  whose  head  must  fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all: 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common 
strife,  45 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind,  50 

Is  happy  as  a  lover;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed,  55 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need: 
— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 
Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes;         60 
Sweet  images!  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love: — 
'Tis,  finally,  the  man,  who,  lifted  high,  65 

Conspicuous  object  in  a  nation's  eye, 
Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity, — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one  70 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won: 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 


Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last,  75 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast; 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 

Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 

Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame, 

And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name,  80 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause; 

And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  heaven's  applause, — 

This  is  the  happy  warrior;   this  is  he 

That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.  85 

Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollec- 
tions of  Early  Childhood  (1802-1806) 

The  child  is  j cither  of  the  man; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.  5 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; — 
Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no 
more. 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes,  10 

And  lovely  is  the  rose; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair;  15 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound  20 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong. 

Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality.   The  child  . . .  piety: 

these  three  lines  are  from  Wordsworth's  "My  heart  leaps  up." 
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The    cataracts    blow    their    trumpets    from    the 
steep; —  25 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong: 
I  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  throng, 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay; 

Land  and  sea  30 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday : — 
Thou  child  of  joy, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,   thou 
happy  35 

Shepherd- boy! 

Ye  blessed  creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make;   I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 

My  heart  is  at  your  festival,  40 

My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 
Oh  evil  day!   if  I  were  sullen 
While  earth  herself  is  adorning 

This  sweet  May-morning;  45 

And  the  children  are  culling 

On  every  side 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm: —    50 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear! 
— But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone: 

The  pansy  at  my  feet  55 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star,  60 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  65 

From  God,  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 


Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows,    70 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended;  75 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own; 

Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 

And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind     »0 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 

To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  man. 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came.  85 

Behold  the  child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 

A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size! 

See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 

Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes!         90 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 

Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral;  95 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 

But  it  will  not  be  long  100 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "humorous  stage" 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  age,  105 

That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity;  no 

104.  humorous:  changeable.  Wordsworth  probably 
had  in  mind  the  speech  of  the  melancholy  Jaques  in  As  You 
Li\e  It,  II,  vii,  beginning,  "All  the  world's  a  stage  .  .  ." 
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Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  Mind, — 

Mighty  prophet!   Seer  blest!         1 15 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave,  120 

A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by; 
Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke,  125 

Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life! 

O  joy!  that  in  our  embers  130 

Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  Nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction:  not  indeed  135 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest, 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With    new-fledged    hope    still    fluttering    in    his 
breast : — 
Not  for  these  I  raise  140 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature  145 

Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised: 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections,  150 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Qwr  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being       155 
Of  the  eternal  silence:  truths  that  wake, 


To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy,  160 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither;  165 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Then,  sing  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song! 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound  170 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound ! 
We,  in  thought,  will  join  your  throng, 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May!  175 

What   though   the   radiance  which  was  once  so 

bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find      180 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering;  185 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  O,  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 

Forbode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might;      190 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway: 

I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  day         195 

Is  lovely  yet; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,  201 
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Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us  (1806) 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 

The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon;  5 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 

For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not. — Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn;  10 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Personal  Talk  (1807) 
1 

I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 

To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk, — 

Of  friends,  who  live  within  an  easy  walk, 

Or  neighbors,  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight: 

And,  for  my  chance-acquaintance,  ladies  bright,  5 

Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk, 

These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms,  with  chalk 

Painted  on  rich  men's  floors,  for  one  feast-night. 

Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long, 

Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire;        10 

To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim, 

In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire, 

And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame. 

Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 

2 
"Yet  life,"  you  say,  "is  life;  we  have  seen  and  see, 
And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe;  16 

And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
The  languid  mind  into  activity. 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us.    13.  Proteus:    a 

prophetic  sea-god  who  had  the  power  of  changing  his  shape. 
14.  Triton:  a  sea-god,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

Personal  Talk.   7.  forms:  marks  to  guide  dancers. 


Sound  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and  glee 
Are  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the  gibe."       20 
Even  be  it  so;  yet  still  among  your  tribe, 
Our  daily  world's  true  worldings,  rank  not  me! 
Children  are  blest,  and  powerful;  their  world  lies 
More  justly  balanced;  partly  at  their  feet, 
And  part  from  them:  sweetest  melodies  25 

Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet; 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes, 
He  is  a  slave;  the  meanest  we  can  meet! 

Wings  have  we, — and  as  far  as  we  can  go 

We  may  find  pleasure:  wilderness  and  wood,       30 

Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 

Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;   and  books,  we 

know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good: 
Round   these,   with   tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 

blood,  35 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 
There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous  store, 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am, 
To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear; 
Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear, —         40 
The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor; 
And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb. 


Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains  are  mine;  for  thus  I  live  remote 
From  evil-speaking;  rancor,  never  sought,  45 

Comes  to  me  not;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous 

thought: 
And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  best 
Rocks  in  its  harbor,  lodging  peaceably.  5G 

Blessings  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares — 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays! 
Oh!  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs, 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days.  56 

41.  lady  . .  .  Moor:  Desdemona  in  Othello.  42:  Una: 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  personifying  truth,  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  Book  I. 
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Laodamia  (1814) 

"With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  morn 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired; 
And  from  the  infernal  Gods,  'mid  shades  forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  lord  have  I  required: 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore; —  5 

Restore  him  to  my  sight — great  Jove,  restore!" 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 

With   faith,    the  suppliant   heavenward   lifts  her 

hands; 
While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud,  9 

Her  countenance  brightens — and  her  eye  expands; 
Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows; 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

O  terror!  what  hath  she  perceived? — O  joy! 
What  doth  she  look  on? — whom  doth  she  behold? 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy?  15 

His  vital  presence?  his  corporeal  mold? 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — 'tis  He! 
And  a  God  leads  him,  winged  Mercury! 

Mild  Hermes  spake — and  touched  herwith  hiswand 
That  calms  all  fear:    "Such  grace  hath  crowned 
thy  prayer,  20 

Laodamia !  that  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air: 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours'  space; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face!" 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to 
clasp;  25 

Again  that  consummation  she  essayed; 
But  unsubstantial  form  eludes  her  grasp 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 
The  phantom  parts — but  parts  to  re-unite, 
And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight.  30 

"Protesilaus,  lo!  thy  guide  is  gone! 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice: 
This  is  our  palace, — yonder  is  thy  throne; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed  35 

This  precious  boon;  and  blest  a  sad  abode." 

Laodamia:  Laodamia,  whose  husband,  Protesilaus,  was 
killed  on  the  sands  of  Troy,  is  speaking.  18.  Mercury: 

Mercury  (Hermes)  was  the  conductor  of  souls  to  the  lower 
world. 


"Great  Jove,  Laodamia!  doth  not  leave 

His  gifts  imperfect: — Spectre  though  I  be, 

I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive; 

But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity.  40 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain; 

For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

"Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan 
strand 

Should  die;  but  me  the  threat  could  not  with- 
hold: 45 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain; 

A  self-devoted  chief — by  Hector  slain." 

"Supreme  of  heroes — bravest,  noblest,  best! 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more,  50 

Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  deprest 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore; 
Thou   found 'st — and    I    forgive    thee — here   thou 

art — 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 

"But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed,        55 

Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave; 

And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  decreed 

Thou  shouldst  elude  the  malice  of  the  grave: 

Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 

As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air.     60 

"No  spectre  greets  me, — no  vain  shadow  this; 
Come,  blooming  hero,  place  thee  by  my  side! 
Give,  on  this  well-known  couch,  one  nuptial  kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride!" 
Jove  frowned   in   heaven:     the  conscious   Parcas 
threw  65 

Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

"This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past: 
Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  even  if  the 

joys 
Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 
And  surely  as  they  vanish.   Earth  destroys  70 

Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains: 
Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 


65.  Parcae:  the  Fates. 


71.  Erebus:  Hades. 
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"Be  taught,  O  faithful  consort,  to  control 

Rebellious  passion:  for  the  Gods  approve 

The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul;        75 

A  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 

Thy  transports  moderate;  and  meekly  mourn 

When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn — " 

"Ah,  wherefore? — Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  monster  of  the  tomb     80 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse, 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom? 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years, 
And  /Eson  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

"The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful — and  they  85 

Yet  further  may  relent:  for  mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star, 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 
And  though  his  favorite  seat  be  feeble  woman's 
breast.  90 

"But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow — "  "Peace!"  he  said; — 
She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed  and  cheered; 
The  ghastly  color  from  his  lips  had  fled; 
In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace,  95 

Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure; 

No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  heal — 

The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure;        100 

Spake  of  heroic  acts  in  graver  mood 

Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued; 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air,  105 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue. — "111,"  said  he,  110 

"The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned, 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight, 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and  night; 


"And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent)  116 

Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports, — or,  seated  in  the  tent, 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained; 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained.        120 

"The   wished-for   wind    was   given: — I    then    re- 
volved 
The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mirie  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand, —    125 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 

"Yet  bitter,  oft-times  bitter,  was  the  pang 
When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  wife! 
On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life, —        130 
The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  fountains, 

flowers, — 
My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towers, 

"But  should  suspense  permit  the  foe  to  cry, 
'Behold  they  tremble! — haughty  their  array, 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die?'  135 

In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away: 
Old  frailties  then  recurred: — but  lofty  thought, 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

"And  thou,   though  strong  in  love,  art  all   too 

weak 
In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow;  HO 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 
Our  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below. 
The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathized; 
Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnized. 

"Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend —         145 
Seeking  a  higher  object.   Love  was  given, 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled:   her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love." 150 

Aloud  she  shrieked!  for  Hermes  re-appears! 
Round    the   dear  shade  she   would   have '  clung, 
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The   hours   are   past — too    brief  had   they   been 

years; 
And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain: 
Swift,  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly 

day,  155 

He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way, 
And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  she  lay. 


Warbled,  for  heaven  above  and  earth  beioW, 

Strains  suitable  to  both. — Such  holy  rite, 

Methinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 

From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 

Sublimer  transport,  purer  love, 

Than  doth  this  silent  spectacle — the  gleam — 

The  shadow — and  the  peace  supreme! 


Thus,  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved, 

She  perished;  and,  as  for  a  wilful  crime, 

By  the  just  Gods,  whom  no  weak  pity  moved,    160 

Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time, 

Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 

Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due; 

And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown         165 

Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone, 

As  fondly  he  believes. — Upon  the  side 

Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 

A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 

From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died ;    I/O 

And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained 

That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view, 

The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight; 

A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight. 

Composed  upon  an  Evening  of  Extraordinary 
Splendor  and  Beauty  (1818) 

1 
Had  this  effulgence  disappeared 
With  flying  haste,  I  might  have  sent, 
Among  the  speechless  clouds,  a  look 
Of  blank  astonishment; 

But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay,  5 

And  sanctify  one  closing  day, 
That  frail  mortality  may  see — 
What  is? — ah  no,  but  what  can  be! 
Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 
With  modulated  echoes  rang,  10 

While  choirs  of  fervent  angels  sang 
Their  vespers  in  the  grove; 
Or,  crowning,  star-like,  each  some  sovereign  height, 

Laodamia.  174.  growth  and  blight:  for  the  account  of 
these  long-lived  trees,  see  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Book  xvi, 
Chap.  44;  and  for  the  features  in  the  character  of  Protesilaus 
see  the  lphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripides. 


No  sound  is  uttered, — but  a  deep 

And  solemn  harmony  pervades 

The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep, 

And  penetrates  the  glades. 

Far-distant  images  draw  nigh,  25 

Called  forth  by  wondrous  potency 

Of  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues, 

Whate'er  it  strikes,  with  gem-like  hues! 

In  vision  exquisitely  clear, 

Herds  range  along  the  mountain  side;  30 

And  glistening  antlers  are  descried; 

And  gilded  flocks  appear. 

Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpureal  Eve! 

But  long  as  god-like  wish,  or  hope  divine, 

Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe  35 

That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine! 

— From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 

A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won; 

An  intermingling  of  heaven's  pomp  is  spread 

On  ground  which  British  shepherds  tread!  40 

3 
And,  if  there  be  whom  broken  ties 
Afflict,  or  injuries  assail, 
Yon  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 
Present  a  glorious  scale, 

Climbing  suffused  with  sunny  air,  45 

To  stop — no  record  hath  told  where! 
And  tempting  fancy  to  ascend, 
And  with  immortal  spirits  blend! 
— Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play; 
But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze  50 

On  those  bright  steps  that  heavenward  raise 
Their  practicable  way. 

Come  forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look  abroad, 
And  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are  bound! 
And  if  some  traveller,  weary  of  his  road,  55 

Hath  slept  since  noon-tide  on  the  grassy  ground 
Ye  genii!  to  his  covert  speed; 
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And  wake  him  with  such  gentie  heed 

As  may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dower 

Bestowed  on  this  transcendent  hour! 


Such  hues  from  their  celestial  urn 

Were  wont  to  stream  before  mine  eye, 

Where'er  it  wandered  in  the  morn 

Of  blissful  infancy. 

This  glimpse  of  glory,  why  renewed?  65 

Nay,  rather  speak  with  gratitude; 

For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 

Survived,  'twas  only  in  my  dreams. 

Dread  Power!  whom  peace  and  calmness  serve 

No  less,  than  Nature's  threatening  voice  70 

If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice, 

From  Thee  if  I  would  swerve; 

Oh,  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the  light 

Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored; 

Which,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight       75 

Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored; 

My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth, 

Rejoices  in  a  second  birth! 

— 'Tis  past,  the  visionary  splendor  fades; 

And  night  approaches  with  her  shades.  80 


Mutability  (1821) 

From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb, 

And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 

Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail; 

A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 

Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime,  5 

Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 

Truth    fails   not;     but   her  outward    forms    that 

bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 
That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain 
And  is  no  more;  drop  like  the  tower  sublime       10 
Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 
His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air, 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  time. 

Mutability.   From  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets. 


Inside  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge 

(1821) 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense, 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned 

(Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only)  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence!  5 

— Give  all  thou  canst;   high  heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more: — 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells   10 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die; 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  born  for  immortality 

To  a  Skylark  (1825) 

Ethereal  minstrel!  pilgrim  of  the  sky! 

Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound? 

Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 

Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground? 

Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will,         5 

Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still! 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine;  10 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam; 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home! 

Scorn  Not  the  Sonnet  (1827) 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet;  critic,  you  have  frowned, 

Mindless  of  its  just  honors;  with  this  key 

Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound;         5 

With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief; 

The  sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 

His  visionary  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery-land   10 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and,  when  a  damp 

Inside  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.    From 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.    1.  saint:  Henry  VI. 
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Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet;  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few! 

The  Trosachs  (1831) 

There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn  pass, 

But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  one 

Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn  gone, 

That  life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 

Withered  at  eve.  From  scenes  of  art  which  chase  5 

That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful  eyes 

Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 

Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear  than 

glass 
Untouched,     unbreathed     upon: — Thrice    happy 

quest, 
If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spray  10 

(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May), 
The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught  lay, 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest! 

Most  Sweet  It  Is  (1833) 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 

To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or  none, 

While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveller  lies 

Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon; 

Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene,  5 

The  work  of  fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 

The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

If  thought  and  love  desert  us,  from  that  day 

Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  muse:      10 

With  thought  and  love  companions  of  our  way, 

Whate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse, 

The  mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 

Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

A  Poet!— He  Hath  Put  His  Heart  to  School 

(1842) 

A  poet! — He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school, 
Nor  dares  to  move  unpropped  upon  the  staff 
Which  art   hath   lodged   within   his  hand — must 

laugh 
By  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
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Thy  art  be  nature;  the  live  current  quaff,  5 

And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool. 
In  fear  that  else,  when  critics  grave  and  cool 
Have  killed  him,  scorn  should  write  his  epitaph. 
How  does  the  meadow-flower  its  bloom  unfold? 
Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free  10 

Down  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom,  bold; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  forest-tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould, 
But  from  its  own  divine  vitality. 

Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads"  (1800) 

The  first  volume  of  these  poems  has  already 
been  submitted  to  general  perusal.  It  was  pub- 
lished as  an  experiment,  which,  I  hoped,  might 
be  of  some  use  to  ascertain  how  far,  by  fitting  to 
metrical  arrangement  a  selection  of  the  real  lan- 
guage of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  that 
sort  of  pleasure  and  that  quantity  of  pleasure  may 
be  imparted,  which  a  poet  may  rationally  endeavor 
to  impart. 

I  had  formed  no  very  inaccurate  estimate  of 
the  probable  effect  of  those  poems:  I  flattered  my- 
self that  they  who  should  be  pleased  with  them 
would  read  them  with  more  than  common  pleas- 
ure; and,  on  the  other  hand.  I  was  well  aware, 
that  by  those  who  should  dislike  them  they  would 
be  read  with  more  than  common  dislike.  The 
result  has  differed  from  my  expectation  in  this 
only,  that  a  greater  number  have  been  pleased 
than  I  ventured  to  hope  I  should  please. 

Several  of  my  friends  are  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  these  poems,  from  a  belief  that,  if  the 
views  with  which  they  were  composed  were  indeed 
realized,  a  class  of  poetry  would  be  produced,  well 
adapted  to  interest  mankind  permanently,  and 
not  unimportant  in  the  quality  and  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  moral  relations:  and  on  this  account 
they  have  advised  me  to  prefix  a  systematic  de- 
fence of  the  theory  upon  which  the  poems  were 
written.  But  I  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
task,   knowing  that  on   this  occasion  the  reader 

Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads.  The  first  edition  of  Lyrical 
Ballads  (1798)  had  a  short  prefatory  note.  In  the  second 
edition  (1800)  Wordsworth  published  an  extended  preface, 
which  is  given  here  in  full,  with  its  various  later  additions. 
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would  look  coldly  upon  my  arguments,  since  I 
might  be  suspected  of  having  been  principally 
influenced  by  the  selfish  and  foolish  hope  of  reason- 
ing him  into  an  approbation  of  these  particular 
poems:  and  I  was  still  more  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  task,  because  adequately  to  display  the 
opinions,  and  fully  to  enforce  the  arguments, 
would  require  a  space  wholly  disproportionate  to 
a  preface.  For,  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  clear- 
ness and  coherence  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  10 
would  be  necessary  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  public  taste  in  this  country, 
and  to  determine  how  far  this  taste  is  healthy  or 
depraved;  which,  again,  could  not  be  determined 
without  pointing  out  in  what  manner  language 
and  the  human  mind  act  and  re-act  on  each  other, 
and  without  retracing  the  revolutions,  not  of 
literature  alone,  bur  likewise  of  society  itself.  I 
have  therefore  altogether  declined  to  enter  regu- 
larly upon  this  defence;  yet  1  am  sensible  that  20 
there  would  be  some  impropriety  in  abruptly 
obtruding  upon  the  public,  without  a  few  words 
of  introduction,  poems  so  materially  different 
from  those  upon  which  general  approbation  is  at 
present  bestowed. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  the  act  of  writing  in 
verse  an  author  makes  a  formal  engagement  that 
he  will  gratify  certain  known  habits  of  association; 
that  he  not  only  thus  apprises  the  reader  that 
certain  classes  of  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  found  30 
in  his  book,  but  that  others  will  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. This  exponent  or  symbol  held  forth  by 
metrical  language  must  in  different  eras  of  litera- 
ture have  excited  very  different  expectations:  for 
example,  in  the  age  of  Catullus,  Terence,  and 
Lucretius,  and  that  of  Statius  or  Claudian;  and  in 
our  own  country,  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  that  of  Donne  and 
Cowley,  or  Dryden,  or  Pope.  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine  the  exact  import  of  the  promise  40 
which,  by  the  act  of  writing  in  verse,  an  author  in 
the  present  day  makes  to  his  reader;  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  appear  to  many  persons  that  I  have 
not  fulfilled  the  terms  of  an  engagement  thus 
voluntarily  contracted.  They  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  gaudiness  and  inane  phrase- 
ology of  many  modern  writers,  if  they  persist  in 
reading  this  book  to  its  conclusion,  will,  no  doubt, 
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frequently  have  to  struggle  with  feelings  of 
strangeness  and  awkwardness:  they  will  look 
round  for  poetry,  and  will  be  induced  to  inquire 
by  what  species  of  courtesy  these  attempts  can  be 
permitted  to  assume  that  title.  I  hope,  therefore, 
the  reader  will  not  censure  me  for  attempting  to 
state  what  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  perform ; 
and  also  (as  far  as  the  limits  of  a  preface  will  per- 
mit) to  explain  some  of  the  chief  reasons  which 
have  determined  me  in  the  choice  of  my  purpose : 
that  at  least  he  may  be  spared  any  unpleasant 
feeling  of  disappointment,  and  that  I  myself  may 
be  protected  from  one  of  the  most  dishonorable 
accusations  which  can  be  brought  against  an  au- 
thor; namely,  that  of  an  indolence  which  prevents 
him  from  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  his 
duty,  or,  when  his  duty  is  ascertained,  prevents 
him  from  performing  it. 

The  principal  object,  then,  proposed  in  these 
poems,  was  to  choose  incidents  and  situations 
from  common  life,  and  to  relate  or  describe  them 
throughout,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in  a  selection 
of  language  really  used  by  men,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  throw  over  them  a  certain  coloring  of 
imagination,  whereby  ordinary  things  should  be 
presented  to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  aspect:  and 
further,  and  above  all,  to  make  these  incidents 
and  situations  interesting  by  tracing  in  them, 
truly  though  not  ostentatiously,  the  primary  laws 
of  our  nature:  chiefly,  as  far  as  regards  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. Humble  and  rustic  life  was  generally 
chosen,  because  in  that  condition  the  essential 
passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which 
they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  re- 
straint, and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
language;  because  in  that  condition  of  life  our 
elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater 
simplicity,  and,  consequently,  may  be  more  accu- 
rately contemplated,  and  more  forcibly  commu- 
nicated; because  the  manners  of  rural  life  germi- 
nate from  those  elementary  feelings;  and  from 
the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations,  are 
more  easily  comprehended,  and  are  more  durable; 
and,  lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the  passions 
of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and 
permanent  forms  of  nature.  The  language,  too, 
of  these  men  is  adopted   (purified  indeed  from 


what  appears  to  be  its  real  defects,  from  all  last- 
ing and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust),  be- 
cause such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the 
best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language 
is  originally  derived;  and  because,  from  their 
rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow  circle 
of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the  influence 
of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and 
notions  in  simple  and  unelaborated  expressions. 
Accordingly  such  a  language,  arising  out  of  re-  10 
peated  experience  and  regular  feelings,  is  a  more 
permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  language, 
than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it 
by  poets,  who  think  that  they  are  conferring  honor 
upon  themselves  and  their  art,  in  proportion  as 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies  of 
men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  hab- 
its of  expression,  in  order  to  furnish  food  for  fickle 
tastes  and  fickle  appetites  of  their  own  creation." 

I  cannot,  however,  be  insensible  to  the  present  20 
outcry  against  the  triviality  and  meanness,  both 
of  thought  and  language,  which  some  of  my  con- 
temporaries have  occasionally  introduced  into 
their  metrical  compositions;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  this  defect,  where  it  exists,  is  more  dishonor- 
able to  the  writer's  own  character  than  false  re- 
finement or  arbitrary  innovation,  though  I  should 
contend  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  far  less  perni- 
cious in  the  sum  of  its  consequences.  From  such 
verses  the  poems  in  these  volumes  will  be  found  30 
distinguished  at  least  by  one  mark  of  difference, 
that  each  of  them  has  a  worthy  purpose.  Not 
that  I  always  began  to  write  with  a  distinct  pur- 
pose formally  conceived;  but  habits  of  meditation 
have,  I  trust,  so  prompted  and  regulated  my  feel- 
ings, that  my  descriptions  of  such  objects  as 
strongly  excite  those  feelings,  will  be  found  to 
carry  along  with  them  a  purpose.  If  this  opinion 
be  erroneous,  I  can  have  little  right  to  the  name 
of  a  poet.  For  all  good  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  40 
overflow  of  powerful  feelings:  and  though  this 
be  true,  poems  to  which  any  value  can  be  attached 
were  never  produced  on  any  variety  of  subjects 
but  by  a  man  who,  being  possessed  of  more  than 

appetites  of  their  own  creation:  "It  is  worth  while  here 
to  observe  that  the  affecting  parts  of  Chaucer  are  almost 
always  expressed  in  language  pure  and  universally  intelli- 
gible even  to  this  day."    (Wordsworth) 
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usual  organic  sensibility,  had  also  thought  long 
and  deeply.  For  our  continued  influxes  of  feeling 
are  modified  and  directed  by  our  thoughts,  which 
are  indeed  the  representatives  of  all  our  past  feel- 
ings; and  as,  by  contemplating  the  relation  of 
these  general  representatives  to  each  other,  we 
discover  what  is  really  important  to  men,  so,  by 
the  repetition  and  continuance  of  this  act,  our 
feelings  will  be  connected  with  important  sub- 
jects, till  at  length,  if  we  be  originally  possessed 
of  much  sensibility,  such  habits  of  mind  will  be 
produced  that,  by  obeying  blindly  and  mechani- 
cally the  impulses  of  those  habits,  we  shall  describe 
objects,  and  utter  sentiments,  of  such  a  nature, 
and  in  such  connection  with  each  other,  that  the 
understanding  of  the  reader  must  necessarily  be 
in  some  degree  enlightened,  and  his  affections 
strengthened  and  purified. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  of  these  poems  has  a 
purpose.  Another  circumstance  must  be  men- 
tioned which  distinguishes  these  poems  from  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  day;  it  is  this,  that  the  feel- 
ing therein  developed  gives  importance  to  the 
action  and  situation,  and  not  the  action  and  situa- 
tion to  the  feeling. 

A  sense  of  false  modesty  shall  not  prevent  me 
from  asserting  that  the  reader's  attention  is  pointed 
to  this  mark  of  distinction,  far  less  for  the  sake 
of  these  particular  poems  than  from  the  general 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  subject  is  indeed 
important!  For  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
being  excited  without  the  application  of  gross  and 
violent  stimulants;  and  he  must  have  a  very 
faint  perception  of  its  beauty  and  dignity  wb.i 
does  not  know  this,  and  who  does  not  further 
know,  that  one  being  is  elevated  above  another,  in 
proportion  as  he  possesses  this  capability.  It  has 
therefore  appeared  to  me,  that  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce or  enlarge  this  capability  is  one  of  the  best 
services  in  which,  at  any  period,  a  writer  can  be 
engaged;  but  this  service,  excellent  ac  all  times, 
is  especially  so  at  the  present  day.  For  a  multi- 
tude of  causes,  unknown  to  former  times,  are  now 
acting  with  a  combined  force  to  blunt  the  dis- 
criminating powers  of  the  mind,  and,  unfitting  it 
for  all  voluntary  exertion,  to  reduce  it  to  a  state 
of  almost  savage  torpor.  The  most  effective  of 
these  causes  are  the  great  national  events  which 


are  daily  taking  place,  and  the  increasing  accumu- 
lation of  men  in  cities,  where  the  uniformity  of 
their  occupations  produces  a  craving  for  extraor- 
dinary incident  which  the  rapid  communication 
of  intelligence  hourly  gratifies.  To  this  tendency 
of  life  and  manners  the  literature  and  theatrical 
■exhibitions  of  the  country  have  conformed  them- 
selves. The  invaluable  works  of  our  elder  writers, 
I  had  almost  said  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  are  driven  into  neglect  by  frantic  novels, 
sickly  and  stupid  German  tragedies,  and  deluges 
of  idle  and  extravagant  stories  in  verse. — When  I 
think  upon  this  degrading  thirst  after  outrageous 
stimulation,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  have  spoken 
of  the  feeble  endeavor  made  in  these  volumes  to 
counteract  it;  and,  reflecting  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  general  evil,  I  should  be  oppressed  with  no 
dishonorable  melancholy,  had  I  not  a  deep  im- 
pression of  certain  inherent  and  indestructible 
qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  of  cer- 
tain powers  in  the  great  and  permanent  objects 
that  act  upon  it,  which  are  equally  inherent  and 
indestructible;  and  were  there  not  added  to  this 
impression  a  belief  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  evil  will  be  systematically  opposed  by 
men  of  greater  powers,  and  with  far  more  distin- 
guished success. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subjects  and 
aim  of  these  poems,  I  shall  request  the  reader's 
permission  to  apprise  him  of  a  few  circumstances 
relating  to  their  style,  in  order,  among  other  rea- 
sons, that  he  may  not  censure  me  for  not  having 
performed  what  I  never  attempted.  The  reader 
will  find  that  personifications  of  abstract  ideas 
rarely  occur  in  these  volumes,  and  are  utterly  re- 
jected as  an  ordinary  device  to  elevate  the  style 
and  raise  it  above  prose.  My  purpose  was  to  imi- 
tate, and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  adopt  the  very 
language  of  men;  and  assuredly  such  personifica- 
tions do  not  make  any  natural  or  regular  part  of 
that  language.  They  are,  indeed,  a  figure  of  speech 
occasionally  prompted  by  passion,  and  I  have 
made  use  of  them  as  such;  but  have  endeavored 
utterly  to  reject  them  as  a  mechanical  device  of 
style,  or  as  a  family  language  which  writers  in 
metre  seem  to  lay  claim  to  by  prescription.  I 
have  wished  to  keep  the  reader  in  the  company 
of  flesh  and  blood,  persuaded  that  by  so  doing  I 


shall  interest  him.  Others  who  pursue  a  different 
track  will  interest  him  likewise;  I  do  not  inter- 
fere with  their  claim,  but  wish  to  prefer  a  claim 
of  my  own.  There  will  also  be  found  in  these 
volumes  little  of  what  is  usually  called  poetic 
diction;  as  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
it  as  is  ordinarily  taken  to  produce  it;  this  has 
been  done  for  the  reason  already  alleged,  to  bring 
my  language  near  to  the  language  of  men;    and 

10  further,  because  the  pleasure  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  myself  to  impart  is  of  a  kind  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  supposed  by  many 
persons  to  be  the  proper  object  of  poetry.  With- 
out being  culpably  particular,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  give  my  reader  a  more  exact  notion  of  the 
style  in  which  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to 
write,  than  by  informing  him  that  I  have  at  all 
times  endeavored  to  look  steadily  at  my  subject; 
consequently  there  is,  I  hope,  in  these  poems  little 

20  falsehood  of  description,  and  my  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  fitted  to  their  respective  im- 
portance. Something  must  have  been  gained  by 
this  practice,  as  it  is  friendly  to  one  property  of 
all  good  poetry,  namely,  good  sense;  but  it  has 
necessarily  cut  me  off  from  a  large  portion  of 
phrases  and  figures  of  speech  which  from  father 
to  son  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  common 
inheritance  of  poets.  I  have  also  thought  it  ex- 
pedient  to   restrict   myself  still   further,   having 

30  abstained  from  the  use  of  many  expressions,  in 
themselves  proper  and  beautiful,  but  which  have 
been  *  foolishly  repeated  by  bad  poets,  till  such 
feelings  of  disgust  are  connected  with  them  as  it 
is  scarcely  possible  by  any  art  of  association  to 
overpower. 

If  in  a  poem  there  should  be  found  a  series  of 
lines,  or  even  a  single  line,  in  which  the  language, 
though  naturally  arranged,  and  according  to  the 
strict  laws  of  metre,  does  not  differ  from  that  of 

40  prose,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  critics  who, 
when  they  stumble  upon  these  prosaisms,  as  they 
call  them,  imagine  that  they  have  made  a  notable 
discovery,  and  exult  over  the  poet  as  over  a  man 
ignorant  of  his  own  profession.  Now  these  men 
would  establish  a  canon  of  criticism  which  the 
reader  will  conclude  he  must  utterly  reject,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  pleased  with  these  volumes.  And  it 
would  be  a  most  easy  task  to  prove  to  him  that 
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not  only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every 
good  poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character, 
must  necessarily,  except  with  reference  to  the 
metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose, 
but  likewise  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  best  poems  will  be  found  to  be  strictly 
the  language  of  prose  when  prose  is  well  written. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  passages  from  almost  all  the  po- 
etical writings,  even  of  Milton  himself.  To  illus-  10 
trate  the  subject  in  a  general  manner,  I  will  here 
adduce  a  short  composition  of  Gray,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  those  who,  by  their  reasonings,  have 
attempted  to  widen  the  space  of  separation  be- 
twixt prose  and  metrical  composition,  and  was 
more  than  any  other  man  curiously  elaborate  in 
the  structure  of  his  own  poetic  diction. 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 

And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire: 

The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join,  20 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 

These  ears,  alas!  for  other  notes  repine; 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require; 

My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire: 

Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men; 

The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain. 

I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain.  30 

It  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  the  only  part 
of  this  sonnet  which  is  of  any  value  is  the  lines 
printed  in  italics;  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  rhyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the  single 
word  "fruitless"  for  fruitlessly,  which  is  so  far  a 
defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does  in  no  re- 
spect differ  from  that  of  prose. 

By  the  foregoing  quotation  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  language  of  prose  may  yet  be  well  adapted  40 
to  poetry;  and  it  was  previously  asserted  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  language  of  every  good  poem 
can  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose. 
We  will  go  further.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference 
between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  com- 
position. We  are  fond  of  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  poetry  and  painting,  and,  accordingly, 
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we  call  them  sisters:  but  where  shall  we  find  bonds 
of  connection  sufficiently  strict  to  typify  the  af- 
finity betwixt  metrical  and  prose  composition? 
They  both  speak  by  and  to  the  same  organs;  the 
bodies  in  which  both  of  them  are  clothed  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  same  substance,  their  affections 
are  kindred,  and  almost  identical,  not  necessarily 
differing  in  degree;  poetry"  sheds  no  tears  "such 
as  angels  weep,"  but  natural  and  human  tears; 
she  can  boast  of  no  celestial  ichor  that  distin- 
guishes her  vital  juices  from  those  of  prose;  the 
same  human  blood  circulates  through  the  veins  of 
them  both. 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  rhyme  and  metrical  ar- 
rangement of  themselves  constitute  a  distinction 
which  overturns  what  has  just  been  said  on  the 
strict  affinity  of  metrical  language  with  that  of 
prose,  and  paves  the  way  for  other  artificial  dis- 
tinctions which  the  mind  voluntarily  admits,  I 
answer  that  the  language  of  such  poetry  as  is  here 
recommended  is,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection 
of  the  language  really  spoken  by  men;  that  this 
selection,  wherever  it  is  made  with  true  taste  and 
feeling,  will  of  itself  form  a  distinction  far  greater 
than  would  at  first  be  imagined,  and  will  entirely 
separate  the  composition  from  the  vulgarity  and 
meanness  of  ordinary  life;  and,  if  metre  be  super- 
added thereto,  I  believe  that  a  dissimilitude  will 
be  produced  altogether  sufficient  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  rational  mind.  What  other  distinction 
would  we  have?  Whence  is  it  to  come?  And 
where  is  it  to  exist?  Not,  surely,  where  the  poet 
speaks  through  the  mouths  of  his  characters:  it 
cannot  be  necessary  here,  either  for  elevation  of 
style,  or  any  of  its  supposed  ornaments:  for,  if 
the  poet's  subject  be  judiciously  chosen,  it  will 
naturally,  and  upon  fit  occasion,  lead  him  to  pas- 
sions, the  language  of  which,  if  selected  truly  and 
judiciously,  must  necessarily  be  dignified  and  varie- 

poetry:  "I  here  use  the  word  'poetry'  (though  against 
my  own  judgment)  as  opposed  to  the  word  prose,  and  syn- 
onymous with  metrical  composition.  But  much  confusion 
has  been  introduced  into  criticism  by  this  contradistinction 
of  poetry  and  prose,  instead  of  the  more  philosophical  one 
of  poetry  and  matter  of  fact,  or  science.  The  only  strict 
antithesis  to  prose  is  metre;  nor  is  this,  in  truth,  a  strict 
antithesis;  because  lines  and  passages  of  metre  so  naturally 
occur  in  writing  prose,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  tc 
avoid  them,  even  were  it  desirable."  (Wordsworth) 


gated,  and  alive  with  metaphors  and  figures.  I 
forbear  to  speak  of  an  incongruity  which  would 
shock  the  intelligent  reader,  should  the  poet  inter- 
weave any  foreign  splendor  of  his  own  with  that 
which  the  passion  naturally  suggests:  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  such  addition  is  unnecessary. 
And,  surely,  it  is  more  probable  that  those  pas- 
sages, which  with  propriety  abound  with  meta- 
phors and  figures,  will  have  their  due  effect  if, 
upon  other  occasions  where  the  passions  are  of  a  10 
milder  character,  the  style  also  be  subdued  and 
temperate. 

But,  as  the  pleasure  which  I  hope  to  give  by 
the  poems  now  presented  to  the  reader  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  just  notions  upon  this  subject, 
and  as  it  is  in  itself  of  high  importance  to  our 
taste  and  moral  feelings,  I  cannot  content  myself 
with  these  detached  remarks.  And  if,  in  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  it  shall  appear  to  some  that  my 
labor  is  unnecessary,  and  that  I  am  like  a  man  20 
fighting  a  battle  without  enemies,  such  persons 
may  be  reminded  that,  whatever  may  be  the  lan- 
guage outwardly  holden  by  men,  a  practical  faith 
in  the  opinions  which  I  am  wishing  to  establish  is 
almost  unknown.  If  my  conclusions  are  admitted, 
and  carried  as  far  as  they  must  be  carried  if  ad- 
mitted at  all,  our  judgments  concerning  the  works 
of  the  greatest  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
will  be  far  different  from  what  they  are  at  present, 
both  when  we  praise  and  when  we  censure:  and  our  30 
moral  feelings  influencing  and  influenced  by  these 
judgments  will,  I  believe,  be  corrected  and  purified. 

Taking  up  the  subject,  then,  upon  general 
grounds,  let  me  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
poet?  What  is  a  poet?  To  whom  does  he  address 
himself?  And  what  language  is  to  be  expected 
fiom  him? — -He  is  a  man  speaking  to  men:  a  man, 
it  is  true,  endowed  with  more  lively  sensibility, 
more  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  who  has  a  greater 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  compre-  40 
hensive  soul,  than  are  supposed  to  be  common 
among  mankind;  a  man  pleased  with  his  own  pas- 
sions and  volitions,  and  who  rejoices  more  than 
other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him;  de- 
lighting to  contemplate  similar  volitions  and 
passions  as  manifested  in  the  goings-on  of  the 
universe,  and  habitually  impelled  to  create  rhem 
where  he  does  not  find  them.    To  these  qualities 
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he  has  added  a  disposition  to  be  affected  more 
than  other  men  by  absent  things  as  if  they  were 
present;  an  ability  of  conjuring  up  in  himself 
passions,  which  are  indeed  far  from  being  the 
same  as  those  produced  by  real  events,  yet  (espe- 
cially in  those  parts  of  the  general  sympathy  which 
are  pleasing  and  delightful)  do  more  nearly  re- 
semble the  passions  produced  by  real  events  than 
anything  which,  from  the  motions  of  their  own 
minds  merely,  other  men  are  accustomed  to  feel 
in  themselves; — whence,  and  from  practice,  he 
has  acquired  a  greater  readiness  and  power  in  ex- 
pressing what  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  especially 
those  thoughts  and  feelings  which,  by  his  own 
choice,  or  from  the  structure  of  his  own  mind,  arise 
in  him  without  immediate  external  excitement. 

But,  whatever  portion  of  this  faculty  we  may 
suppose  even  the  greatest  poet  to  possess,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  language  which  it  will 
suggest  to  him  must  often,  in  liveliness  and  truth, 
fall  short  of  that  which  is  uttered  by  men  in  real 
life,  under  the  actual  pressure  of  those  passions, 
certain  shadows  of  which  the  poet  thus  produces, 
or  feels  to  be  produced,  in  himself. 

However  exalted  a  notion  we  would  wish  to 
cherish  of  the  character  of  a  poet,  it  is  obvious 
that,  while  he  describes  and  imitates  passions,  his 
employment  is  in  some  degree  mechanical,  com- 
pared with  the  freedom  and  power  of  real  and 
substantial  action  and  suffering.  So  that  it  will  be 
the  wish  of  the  poet  to  bring  his  feelings  near  to 
those  of  the  persons  whose  feelings  he  describes, 
nay,  for  short  spaces  of  time,  perhaps,  to  let  him- 
self slip  into  an  entire  delusion,  and  even  confound 
and  identify  his  own  feelings  with  theirs;  modify- 
ing only  the  language  which  is  thus  suggested  to 
him  by  a  consideration  that  he  describes  for  a 
particular  purpose,  that  of  giving  pleasure.  Here, 
then,  he  will  apply  the  principle  of  selection  which 
has  been  already  insisted  upon.  He  will  depend 
upon  this  for  removing  what  would  otherwise  be 
painful  or  disgusting  in  the  passion;  he  will  feel 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  trick  out  or  to  elevate 
nature:  and,  the  more  industriously  he  applies 
this  principle,  the  deeper  will  be  his  faith  that  no 
words,  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  can  suggest, 
will  be  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are  the 
emanations  of  reality  and  truth. 


But  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  do  not  object 
to  the  general  spirit  of  these  remarks,  that,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  poet  to  produce  upon  all  occa- 
sions language  as  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  passion 
as  that  which  the  real  passion  itself  suggests,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  consider  himself  as  in  the  sit- 
uation of  a  translator,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
substitute  excellencies  of  another  kind  for  those 
which  are  unattainable  by  him;  and  endeavors 
occasionally  to  surpass  his  original,  in  order  to 
make  some  amends  for  the  general  inferiority  to 
which  he  feels  that  he  must  submit.  But  this 
would  be  to  encourage  idleness  and  unmanly 
despair.  Further,  it  is  the  language  of  men  who 
speak  of  what  they  do  not  understand;  who  talk  of 
poetry  as  of  a  matter  of  amusement  and  idle  pleas- 
ure; who  will  converse  with  us  as  gravely  about  a 
taste  for  poetry,  as  they  express  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  as  indifferent  as  a  taste  for  rope-dancing  or 
frontiniac  or  sherry.  Aristotle,  I  have  been  told, 
has  said,  that  poetry  is  the  most  philosophic  of  all 
writing:  it  is  so:  its  object  is  truth,  not  individual 
and  local,  but  general,  and  operative;  not  standing 
upon  external  testimony,  but  carried  alive  into  the 
heart  by  passion;  truth  which  is  its  own  testimony, 
which  gives  competence  and  confidence  to  the 
tribunal  to  which  it  appeals,  and  receives  them 
from  the  same  tribunal.  Poetry  is  the  image  of 
man  and  nature.  The  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  fidelity  of  the  biographer  and  historian, 
and  of  their  consequent  utility,  are  incalculably 
greater  than  those  which  are  to  be  encountered  by 
the  poet  who  comprehends  the  dignity  of  his  art. 
The  poet  writes  under  one  restriction  only,  namely, 
that  of  the  necessity  of  giving  immediate  pleasure 
to  a  human  being  possessed  of  that  information 
which  may  be  expected  from  him,  not  as  a  lawyer, 
a  physician,  a  mariner,  an  astronomer,  or  a  natural 
philosopher,  but  as  a  man.  Except  this  one  re- 
striction, there  is  no  object  standing  between  the 
poet  and  the  image  of  things;  between  this,  and 
the  biographer  and  historian,  there  are  a  thousand. 

Nor  let  this  necessity  of  producing  immediate 
pleasure  be  considered  as  a  degradation  of  the 
poet's  art.  It  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  an  acknowledg- 
ment the  more  sincere  because  not  formal,  but 
indirect;    it  is  a  task  light  and  easy  to  him  who 


looks  at  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  love:  further,  it 
is  a  homage  paid  to  the  native  and  naked  dignity 
of  man,  to  the  grand  elementary  principle  of  pleas- 
ure, by  which  he  knows,  and  feels,  and  lives,  and 
moves.  We  have  no  sympathy  but  what  is  propa- 
gated by  pleasure:  I  would  not  be  misunderstood; 
but  wherever  we  sympathize  with  pain,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sympathy  is  produced  and  carried 
on  by  subtle  combinations  with  pleasure.   We  have 

10  no  knowledge,  that  is,  no  general  principles  drawn 
from  the  contemplation  of  particular  facts,  but 
what  has  been  built  up  by  pleasure,  and  exists  in 
us  by  pleasure  alone.  The  man  of  science,  the 
chemist  and  mathematician,  whatever  difficulties 
and  disgusts  they  may  have  had  to  struggle  with, 
know  and  feel  this.  However  painful  may  be  the 
objects  with  which  the  anatomist's  knowledge  is 
connected,  he  feels  that  his  knowledge  is  pleasure; 
and  where  he  has  no  pleasure  he  has  no  knowledge. 

20  What  then  does  the  poet?  He  considers  man  and 
the  objects  that  surround  him  as  acting  and  re- 
acting upon  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  an  in- 
finite complexity  of  pain  and  pleasure;  he  con- 
siders man  in  his  own  nature  and  in  his  ordinary 
life  as  contemplating  this  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  immediate  knowledge,  with  certain  convic- 
tions, intuitions,  and  deductions,  which  from  habit 
acquire  the  quality  of  intuitions;  he  considers 
him  as  looking  upon  this  complex  scene  of  ideas 

30  and  sensations,  and  finding  everywhere  objects 
that  immediately  excite  in  him  sympathies  which, 
from  the  necessities  of  his  nature,  are  accompanied 
by  an  overbalance  of  enjoyment. 

To  this  knowledge  which  all  men  carry  about 
with  them,  and  to  these  sympathies  in  which, 
without  any  other  discipline  than  that  of  our 
daily  life,  we  are  fitted  to  take  delight,  the  poet 
principally  directs  his  attention.  He  considers 
man  and  nature  as  essentially  adapted   to  each 

40  other,  and  the  mind  of  man  as  naturally  the  mirror 
of  the  fairest  and  most  interesting  qualities  of 
nature.  And  thus  the  poet,  prompted  by  this  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  which  accompanies  him  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  studies,  converses  with 
general  nature,  with  affections  akin  to  those  which, 
through  labor  and  length  of  time,  the  man  of 
science  has  raised  un  in  himself,  by  conversing 
with  those  particular  parts  of  nature  which  are 
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the  objects  of  his  studies.  The  knowledge  both  of 
the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  is  pleasure;  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  cleaves  to  us  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  existence,  our  natural  and  in- 
alienable inheritance;  the  other  is  a  personal  and 
individual  acquisition,  slow  to  come  to  us,  and 
by  no  habitual  and  direct  sympathy  connecting 
us  with  our  fellow-beings.  The  man  of  science 
seeks  truth  as  a  remote  and  unknown  benefactor; 
he  cherishes  and  loves  it  in  his  solitude:  the  poet,  10 
singing  a  song  in  which  all  human  beings  join 
with  him,  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  truth  as  our 
visible  friend  and  hourly  companion.  Poetry  is 
the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge;  it  is 
the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  science.  Emphatically  may  it  be 
said  of  the  poet,  as  Shakespeare  hath  said  of  man, 
"that  he  looks  before  and  after."  He  is  the  rock 
of  defence  for  human  nature;  an  upholder  and 
preserver,  carrying  everywhere  with  him  relation-  20 
ship  and  love.  In  spite  of  difference  of  soil  and 
climate,  of  language  and  manners,  of  laws  and 
customs,  in  spite  of  things  silently  gone  out  of 
mind,  and  things  violently  destroyed;  the  poet 
binds  together  by  passion  and  knowledge  the  vast 
empire  of  human  society,  as  it  is  spread  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  over  all  time.  The  objects  of  the 
poet's  thoughts  are  everywhere;  though  the  eyes 
and  senses  of  man  are,  it  is  true,  his  favorite  guides, 
yet  he  will  follow  wheresoever  he  can  find  an  30 
atmosphere  of  sensation  in  which  to  move  his 
wings.  Poetry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge 
— it  is  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man.  If  the 
labors  of  men  of  science  should  ever  create  any  ma- 
terial revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condi- 
tion, and  in  the  impressions  which  we  habitually 
receive,  the  poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at 
present;  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  steps  of 
the  man  of  science,  not  only  in  those  general  in- 
direct effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  40 
sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the 
science  itself.  The  remotest  discoveries  of  the 
chemist,  the  botanist,  or  mineralogist,  will  be  as 
proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art  as  any  upon  which 
it  can  be  employed,  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  these  things  shall  be  familiar  to  us,  and  the 
relations  under  which  they  are  contemplated  by 
the  followers  of  these  respective  sciences  shall  be 
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manifesdy  and  palpably  material  to  us  as  enjoying 
and  suffering  beings.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  what  is  now  called  science,  thus  familiarized 
to  men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form 
of  flesh  and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his  divine 
spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will  welcome 
the  being  thus  produced,  as  a  dear^  and  genuine 
inmate  of  the  household  of  man. — It  is  not,  then, 
to  be  supposed  that  any  one,  who  holds  that  sub- 
lime notion  of  poetry  which  I  have  attempted  to 
convey,  will  break  in  upon  the  sanctity  and  truth 
of  his  pictures  by  transitory  and  accidental  orna- 
ments, and  endeavor  to  excite  admiration  of  him- 
self by  arts,  the  necessity  of  which  must  mani- 
festly depend  upon  the  assumed  meanness  of  his 
subject. 

What  I  have  thus  far  said  applies  to  poetry 
in  general;  but  especially  to  those  parts  of  com- 
position where  the  poet  speaks  through  the  mouths 
of  his  characters;  and  upon  this  point  it  appears  to 
authorize  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few  persons 
of  good  sense  who  would  not  allow  that  the  dra- 
matic parts  of  composition  are  defective  in  propor- 
tion as  they  deviate  from  the  real  language  of  nature, 
and  are  colored  by  a  diction  of  the  poet's  own, 
either  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual  poet  or 
belonging  simply  to  poets  in  general;  to  a  body  of 
men  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  com- 
positions being  in  metre,  it  is  expected  will  employ 
a  particular  language. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  dramatic  parts  of  com- 
position that  we  look  for  this  distinction  of  lan- 
guage; but  still  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
where  the  poet  speaks  to  us  in  his  own  person  and 
character.  To  this  I  answer  by  referring  the 
reader  to  the  description  which  I  have  before 
given  of  a  poet.  Among  the  qualities  there  enu- 
merated as  principally  conducing  to  form  a  poet, 
is  implied  nothing  differing  in  kind  from  other 
men,  but  only  in  degree.  The  sum  of  what  was 
said  is,  that  the  poet  is  chiefly  distinguished  from 
other  men  by  a  greater  promptness  to  think  and 
feel  without  immediate  external  excitement,  and  a 
greater  power  in  expressing  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  are  produced  in  him  in  that  manner. 
But  these  passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
the  general  passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men.    And  with  what  are  they  connected?    Un- 


doubtedly  with  our  moral  sentiments  and  animal 
sensations,  and  with  the  causes  which  excite 
these;  with  the  operations  of  the  elements,  and 
the  appearances  of  the  visible  universe;  with 
storm  and  sunshine,  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
seasons,  with  cold  and  heat,  with  loss  of  friends 
and  kindred,  with  injuries  and  resentments,  grati- 
tude and  hope,  with  fear  and  sorrow.  These,  and 
the  like,  are  the  sensations  and  objects  which  the 
poet  describes,  as  they  are  the  sensations  of  other 
men,  and  the  objects  which  interest  them.  The 
poet  thinks  and  feels  in  the  spirit  of  human  pas- 
sions. How,  then,  can  his  language  differ  in  any 
material  degree  from  that  of  all  other  men  who 
feel  vividly  and  see  clearly?  It  might  be  proved 
that  it  is  impossible.  But  supposing  that  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  poet  might  then  be  allowed 
to  use  a  peculiar  language  when  expressing  his 
feelings  for  his  own  gratification,  or  that  of  men 
like  himself.  But  poets  do  not  write  for  poets 
alone,  but  for  men.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  advo- 
cates for  that  admiration  which  subsists  upon 
ignorance,  and  that  pleasure  which  arises  from 
hearing  what  we  do  not  understand,  the  poet 
must  descend  from  this  supposed  height;  and,  in 
order  to  excite  rational  sympathy,  he  must  express 
himself  as  other  men  express  themselves.  To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  while  he  is  only  selecting 
from  the  real  language  of  men,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  composing  accurately  in  the 
spirit  of  such  selection,  he  is  treading  upon  safe 
ground,  and  we  know  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  him.  Our  feelings  are  the  same  with  respect 
to  metre;  for,  as  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the 
reader,  the  distinction  of  metre  is  regular  and 
uniform,  and  not,  like  that  which  is  produced  by 
what  is  usually  called  poetic  diction,  arbitrary, 
and  subject  to  infinite  caprices  upon  which  no 
calculation  whatever  can  be  made.  In  the  one 
case,  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  poet 
respecting  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may  choose 
to  connect  with  the  passion;  whereas,  in  the  other, 
the  metre  obeys  certain  laws,  to  which  the  poet 
and  reader  both  willingly  submit  because  they  are 
certain,  and  because  no  interference  is  made  by 
them  with  the  passion  but  such  as  the  concurring 
testimony  of  ages  has  shown  to  heighten  and  im- 
prove the  pleasure  which  co-exists  with  it. 


It  will  now  be  proper  to  answer  an  obvious 
question,  namely,  Why,  professing  these  opinions, 
have  I  written  in  verse?  To  this,  in  addition  to 
such  answer  as  is  included  in  what  I  have  already 
said,  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  Because,  however  I 
may  have  restricted  myself,  there  is  still  left  open 
to  me  what  confessedly  constitutes  the  most  valu- 
able object  of  all  writing,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse;    the  great  and  universal  passions  of  men, 

10  the  most  general  and  interesting  of  their  occupa- 
tions, and  the  entire  world  of  nature  before  me — 
to  supply  endless  combinations  of  forms  and 
imagery.  Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
whatever  is  interesting  in  these  objects  may  be  as 
vividly  described  in  prose,  why  should  I  be  con- 
demned for  attempting  to  superadd  to  such 
description  the  charm  which,  by  the  consent  of  all 
nations,  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  metrical  lan- 
guage? To  this,  by  such  as  are  yet  unconvinced,  it 

20  may  be  answered  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
pleasure  given  by  poetry  depends  upon  the  metre, 
and  that  it  is  injudicious  to  write  in  metre,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  with  the  other  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  style  with  which  metre  is  usually 
accompanied,  and  that,  by  such  deviation,  more 
will  be  lost  from  the  shock  which  will  thereby  be 
given  to  the  reader's  associations  than  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  pleasure  which  he  can 
derive  from  the  general  power  of  numbers.    In 

30  answer  to  those  who  still  contend  for  the  necessity 
of  accompanying  metre  with  certain  appropriate 
colors  of  style  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  appropriate  end,  and  who  also,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  underrate  the  power  of  metre  in  itself,  it 
might,  perhaps,  as  far  as  relates  to  these  volumes, 
have  been  almost  sufficient  to  observe,  that  poems 
are  extant,  written  upon  more  humble  subjects,  and 
in  a  more  naked  and  simple  style  than  I  have  aimed 
at,  which  poems  have  continued  to  give  pleasure 

40  from  generation  to  generation.  Now,  if  nakedness 
and  simplicity  be  a  defect,  the  fact  here  mentioned 
affords  a  strong  presumption  that  poems  somewhat 
less  naked  and  simple  are  capable  of  affording  pleas- 
ure at  the  present  day;  and,  what  I  wished  chiefly 
to  attempt,  at  present,  was  to  justify  myself 
for  having  written  under  the  impression  of  this 
belief. 

But  various  causes  might  be  pointed  out  why, 
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when  the  style  is  manly,  and  the  subject  of  some 
importance,  words  metrically  arranged  will  long 
continue  to  impart  such  a  pleasure  to  mankind  as 
he  who  proves  the  extent  of  that  pleasure  will  be 
desirous  to  impart.  The  end  of  poetry  is  to  pro- 
duce excitement  in  co-existence  with  an  over- 
balance of  pleasure;  but,  by  the  supposition, 
excitement  is  an  unusual  and  irregular  state  of  the 
mind;  ideas  and  feelings  do  not,  in  that  state, 
succeed  each  other  in  accustomed  order.  If  the 
words,  however,  by  which  this  excitement  is 
produced  be  in  themselves  powerful,  or  the  images 
and  feelings  have  an  undue  proportion  of  pain 
connected  with  them,  there  is  some  danger  that 
the  excitement  may  be  carried  beyond  its  proper 
bounds.  Now  the  co-presence  of  something  regu- 
lar, something  to  which  the  mind  has  been  accus- 
tomed in  various  moods  and  in  a  less  excited  state, 
cannot  but  have  great  efficacy  in  tempering  and 
restraining  the  passion  by  an  intertexture  of 
ordinary  feeling,  and  of  feeling  not  strictly  and 
necessarily  connected  with  the  passion.  This  is 
unquestionably  true;  and  hence,  though  the 
opinion  will  at  first  appear  paradoxical,  from  the 
tendency  of  metre  to  divest  language,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  its  reality,  and  thus  to  throw  a  sort  of 
half-consciousness  of  unsubstantial  existence  over 
the  whole  composition,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  more  pathetic  situations  and  sentiments, 
that  is,  those  which  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
pain  connected  with  them,  may  be  endured  in 
metrical  composition,  especially  in  rhyme,  than 
in  prose.  The  metre  of  the  old  ballads  is  very 
-irtless,  yet  they  contain  many  passages  which 
-vould  illustrate  this  opinion;  and,  I  hope,  if  the 
following  poems  be  attentively  perused,  similar 
instances  will  be  found  in  them.  This  opinion  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  appealing  to  the  reader's 
own  experience  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
comes  to  the  reperusal  of  the  distressful  parts  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  or  The  Gamester;  while  Shake- 
speare's writings,  in  the  most  pathetic  scenes, 
never  act  upon  us,  as  pathetic,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  pleasure — an  effect  which,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  might  at  first  be  imagined,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  small,  but  continual  and  regular  im- 
pulses of  pleasurable  surprise  from  the  metrical 
arrangement. — On  the  other  hand  (what  it  must 


be  allowed  will  much  more  frequently  happen), 
ii  the  poet's  words  should  be  incommensurate 
with  the  passion,  and  inadequate  to  raise  the 
reader  to  a  height  of  desirable  excitement,  then 
(unless  the  poet's  choice  of  his  metre  has  been 
grossly  injudicious),  in  the  feelings' of  pleasure 
which  the  reader  has  been  accustomed  to  connect 
with  metre  in  general,  and  in  the  feeling,  whether 
cheerful  or  melancholy,   which  he  has  been  ac- 

10  customed  to  connect  with  that  particular  move- 
ment of  metre,  there  will  be  found  something 
which  will  greatly  contribute  to  impart  passion  to 
the  words,  and  to  effect  the  complex  end  which 
the  poet  proposes  to  himself. 

If  I  had  undertaken  a  systematic  defence  of  the 
theory  here  maintained,  it  would  have  been  my 
duty  to  develop  the  various  causes  upon  which 
the  pleasure  received  from  metrical  language 
depends.    Among  the  chief  of  these  causes  is  to  be 

20  reckoned  a  principle  which  must  be  well  known 
to  those  who  have  made  any  of  the  arts  the  object 
of  accurate  reflection;  namely,  the  pleasure  which 
the  mind  derives  from  the  perception  of  similitude 
in  dissimilitude.  This  principle  is  the  great  spring 
of  the  activity  of  our  minds,  and  their  chief  feeder. 
From  this  principle  the  direction  of  the  sexual 
appetite,  and  all  the  passions  connected  with  it, 
take  their  origin:  it  is  the  life  of  our  ordinary 
conversation;   and  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 

30  similitude  in  dissimilitude,  and  dissimilitude  in 
similitude,  are  perceived,  depend  our  taste  and  our 
moral  feelings.  It  would  not  be  a  useless  employ- 
ment to  apply  this  principle  to  the  consideration 
of  metre,  and  to  show  that  metre  is  hence  enabled 
to  afford  much  pleasure,  and  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  that  pleasure  is  produced.  But  my  lim- 
its will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  must  content  myself  with  a  general 
summary. 

40  I  have  said  that  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  over- 
flow of  powerful  feelings:  it  takes  its  origin  from 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity;  the  emotion 
is  contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of  re-action,  the 
tranquillity  gradually  disappears,  and  an  emotion, 
kindred  to  that  which  was  before  the  subject  of 
contemplation,  is  gradually  produced,  and  does 
itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind.  In  this  mood 
successful  composition  generally  begins,  and  in  a 
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mood  similar  to  this  it  is  carried  on;  but  the  emo- 
tion of  whatever  kind,  and  in  whatever  degree, 
from  various  causes,  is  qualified  by  various  pleas- 
ures, so  that  in  describing  any  passions  whatso- 
ever, which  are  voluntarily  described,  the  mind 
will,  upon  the  whole,  be  in  a  state  of  enjoyment. 
If  Nature  be  thus  cautious  to  preserve  in  a  state 
of  enjoyment  a  being  so  employed,  the  poet  ought 
to  profit  by  the  lesson  held  forth  to  him,  and 
ought  especially  to  take  care,  that,  whatever  pas- 
sions he  communicates  to  his  reader,  those  pas- 
sions, if  his  reader's  mind  be  sound  and  vigorous, 
should  always  be  accompanied  with  an  overbalance 
of  pleasure.  Now  the  music  of  harmonious  met- 
rical language,  the  sense  of  difficulty  overcome, 
and  the  blind  association  of  pleasure  which  has 
been  previously  received  from  works  of  rhyme 
or  metre  of  the  same  or  similar  construction,  an 
indistinct  perception  perpetually  renewed  of  lan- 
guage closely  resembling  that  of  real  life,  and  yet, 
in  the  circumstance  of  metre,  differing  from  it 
so  widely — all  these  imperceptibly  make  up  a 
complex  feeling  of  delight,  which  is  of  the  most 
important  use  in  tempering  the  painful  feeling 
always  found  intermingled  with  powerful  descrip- 
tions of  the  deeper  passions.  This  effect  is  always 
produced  in  pathetic  and  impassioned  poetry; 
while,  in  lighter  compositions,  the  ease  and  grace- 
fulness with  which  the  poet  manages  his  numbers 
are  themselves  confessedly  a  principal  source  of 
the  gratification  of  the  reader.  All  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say,  however,  upon  this  subject,  may  be 
effected  by  affirming,  what  few  persons  will  deny, 
that  of  two  descriptions  either  of  passions,  man- 
ners, or  characters,  each  of  them  equally  well  exe- 
cuted, the  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse, 
the  verse  will  be  read  a  hundred  times  where  the 
prose  is  read  once. 

Having  thus  explained  a  few  of  my  reasons  for 
writing  in  verse,  and  why  I  have  chosen  subjects 
from  common  life,  and  endeavored  to  bring  my 
language  near  to  the  real  language  of  men,  if  I 
have  been  too  minute  in  pleading  my  own  cause, 
I  have  at  the  same  time  been  treating  a  subject 
of  general  interest;  and  for  this  reason  a  few 
words  shall  be  added  with  reference  solely  to  these 
particular  poems,  and  to  some  defects  which  will 
probably  be  found  in  them.    I  am  sensible  that 


my  associations  must  have  sometimes  been  par- 
ticular instead  of  general,  and  that,  consequently, 
giving  to  things  a  false  importance,  I  may  have 
sometimes  written  upon  unworthy  subjects;  but 
I  am  less  apprehensive  on  this  account,  than  that 
my  language  may  frequently  have  suffered  from 
those  arbitrary  connections  oi  feelings  and  ideas 
with  particular  words  and  phrases  from  which  no 
man  can  altogether  protect  himself.    Hence  I  have 

10  no  doubt  that,  in  some  instances,  feelings,  even 
of  the  ludicrous,  may  be  given  to  my  readers  by 
expressions  which  appeared  to  me  tender  and  pa- 
thetic. Such  faultv  expressions,  were  I  convinced 
they  were  faulty  at  present,  and  that  they  must 
necessarily  continue  to  be  so,  I  would  willingly 
take  all  reasonable  pains  to  correct.  But  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  make  these  alterations  on  the  simple 
authority  of  a  few  individuals,  or  even  of  certain 
classes  of  men;   for  where  the  understanding  of  an 

20  author  is  not  convinced,  or  his  feelings  altered, 
this  cannot  be  done  without  great  injury  to  him- 
self: for  his  own  feelings  are  his  stay  and  support; 
and,  if  he  set  them  aside  in  one  instance,  he  may 
be  induced  to  repeat  this  act  till  his  mind  shall. 
lose  all  confidence  in  itself,  and  becomes  utterly 
debilitated.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
reader  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  is  himself 
exposed  to  the  same  errors  as  the  poet,  and,  per- 
haps, in  a  much  greater  degree:    for  there  can  be 

30  no  presumption  in  saying  of  most  readers,  that  it 
is  not  probable  they  will  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  stages  of  meaning  through  which 
words  have  passed,  or  with  the  fickleness  or  sta- 
bility of  the  relations  of  particular  ideas  to  each 
other;  and,  above  all,  since  they  are  so  much  less 
interested  in  the  subject,  they  may  decide  lightly 
and  carelessly. 

Long  as  the  reader  has  been  detained,  I  hope 
he  will  permit  me  to  caution  him  against  a  mode 

40  of  false  criticism  which  has  been  applied  to  po- 
etry, in  which  the  language  closely  resembles  that 
of  life  and  nature.  Such  verses  have  been  tri- 
umphed over  in  parodies  of  which  Dr.  Johnson's 
stanza  is  a  fair  specimen: 

I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand. 
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Immediately  under  these  lines  I  will  place  one 
of  the  most  justly-admired  stanzas  of  the  "Babes 
in  the  Wood." 

These  pretty  Babes  with  hand  in  hand 
Went  wandering  up  and  down; 
But  never  more  they  saw  the  Man 
Approaching  from  the  Town. 

In  both  these  stanzas  the  words,  and  the  order 
of  the  words,  in  no  respect  differ  from  the  most  10 
unimpassioned  conversation.  There  are  words  in 
both,  for  example,  "The  Strand,"  and  "the  Town," 
connected  with  none  but  the  most  familiar  ideas; 
yet  the  one  stanza  we  admit  as  admirable,  and 
the  other  as  a  fair  example  of  the  superlatively 
contemptible.  Whence  arises  this  difference?  Not 
from  the  metre,  not  from  the  language,  not  from 
the  order  of  the  words;  but  the  matter  expressed 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  stanza  is  contemptible.  The 
proper  method  of  treating  trivial  and  simple  verses,  20 
to  which  Dr.  Johnson's  stanza  would  be  a  fair 
parallelism,  is  not  to  say,  this  is  a  bad  kind  of 
poetry,  or,  this  is  not  poetry;  but,  this  wants 
sense;  it  is  neither  interesting  in  itself,  nor  can 
lead  to  anything  interesting;  the  images  neither 
originate  in  that  sane  state  of  feeling  which  arises 
out  of  thought,  nor  can  excite  thought  or  feeling 
in  the  reader.  This  is  the  only  sensible  manner 
of  dealing  with  such  verses.  Why  trouble  yourself 
about  the  species  till  you  have  previously  decided  30 
upon  the  genus?  Why  take  pains  to  prove  that 
an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it  is  self-evident  that 
he  is  not  a  man? 

One  request  I  must  make  of  my  reader,  which 
is,  that  in  judging  these  poems  he  would  decide 
by  his  own  feelings  genuinely,  and  not  by  reflection 
upon  what  will  probably  be  the  judgment  of 
others.  How  common  is  it  to  hear  a  person  say,  I 
myself  do  not  object  to  this  style  of  composition, 
or  this  or  that  expression,  but,  to  such  and  such  40 
classes  of  people  it  will  appear  mean  or  ludicrous! 
This  mode  of  criticism,  so  destructive  of  all  sound 
unadulterated  judgment,  is  almost  universal:  let 
the  reader  then  abide  independently  by  his  own 
feelings,  and,  if  he  finds  himself  affected,  let  him 
not  suffer  such  conjectures  to  interfere  with  his 
pleasure. 

If  an  author,  by  any  single  composition,  has 


impressed  us  with  respect  for  his  talents,  it  is  use- 
ful to  consider  this  as  affording  a  presumption, 
that  on  other  occasions  where  we  have  been  dis- 
pleased he,  nevertheless,  may  noiThave  written  ill 
or  absurdly;  and  further,  to  give  him  so  much 
credit  for  this  one  composition  as  may  induce  us 
to  review  what  has  displeased  us,  with  more  care 
than  we  should  otherwise  have  bestowed  upon  it. 
This  is  not  only  an  act  of  justice,  but,  in  our  de- 
cisions upon  poetry  especially,  may  conduce,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  our  own 
taste:  for  an  accurate  taste  in  poetry,  and  in  all 
the  other  arts,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  ob- 
served, is  an  acquired  talent,  which  can  only  be 
produced  by  thought  and  a  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  best  models  of  composition.  This 
is  mentioned,  not  with  so  ridiculous  a  purpose 
as  to  prevent  the  most  inexperienced  reader  from 
judging  for  himself  (I  have  already  said  that  I 
wish  him  to  judge  for  himself),  but  merely  to 
temper  the  rashness  of  decision,  and  to  suggest, 
that,  if  poetry  be  a  subject  on  which  much  time 
has  not  been  bestowed,  the  judgment  may  be 
erroneous;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  necessarily 
will  be  so. 

Nothing  would,  I  know,  have  so  effectually 
contributed  to  further  the  end  which  I  have  in 
view,  as  to  have  shown  of  what  kind  the  pleasure 
is,  and  how  that  pleasure  is  produced,  which  is 
confessedly  produced  by  metrical  composition 
essentially  different  from  that  which  I  have  here 
endeavored  to  recommend:  for  the  reader  will 
say  that  he  has  been  pleased  by  such  composition; 
and  what  more  can  be  done  for  him?  The  power 
of  any  art  is  limited;  and  he  will  suspect  that,  if 
it  be  proposed  to  furnish  him  with  new  friends, 
that  can  be  only  upon  condition  of  his  abandoning 
his  old  friends.  Besides,  as  I  have  said,  the  reader 
is  himself  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which  he  has 
received  from  such  composition,  composition  to 
which  he  has  peculiarly  attached  the  endearing 
name  of  poetry;  and  all  men  feel  an  habitual 
gratitude,  and  something  of  an  honorable  bigotry, 
for  the  objects  which  have  long  continued  to  please 
them;  we  not  only  wish  to  be  pleased,  but  to  be 
pleased  in  that  particular  way  in  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  pleased.  There  is  in  these 
feelings  enough  to  resist  a  host  of  arguments;  and 


I  should  be  the  less  able  to  combat  them  success- 
fully, as  I  am  willing  to  allow  that,  in  order  en- 
tirely to  enjoy  the  poetry  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing, it  would  be  necessary  to  give  up  much  of 
what  is  ordinarily  enjoyed.  But  would  my  limits 
have  permitted  me  to  point  out  how  this  pleasure 
is  produced,  many  obstacles  might  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  reader  assisted  in  perceiving  that 
the  powers  of  language  are  not  so  limited  as  he 
may  suppose;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  poetry  to 
give  other  enjoyments,  of  a  purer,  more  lasting, 
and  more  exquisite  nature.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  altogether  neglected,  but  it 
has  not  been  so  much  my  present  aim  to  prove, 
that  the  interest  excited  by  some  other  kinds  of 


poetry  is  less  vivid,  and  less  worthy  of  the  nobler 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  to  offer  reasons  for  presum- 
ing that  if  my  purpose  were  fulfilled,  a  species  of 
poetry  would  be  produced  which  is  genuine  poetry; 
in  its  nature  well  adapted  to  interest  mankind 
permanently,  and  likewise  important  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  quality  of  its  moral  relations. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  a  perusal 
of  the  poems,  the  reader  will  be  able  clearly  to 
10  perceive  the  object  which  I  had  in  view:  he  will 
determine  how  far  it  has  been  attained,  and,  what 
is  a  much  more  important  question,  whether  it  be 
worth  attaining;  and  upon  the  decision  of  these 
two  questions  will  rest  my  claim  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE  (1772-1834) 


His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light  as  if  built  of 
ivory,  with  large  projecting  eyebrows,  and  his  eyes 
rolling  beneath  them  like  a  sea  with  darkened  lustre. . . . 
It  might  seem  that  the  genius  of  his  face  as  irom  a  height 
surveyed  and  projected  him  (with  sufficient  capacity 
and  huge  aspiration)  into  the  world  unknown  of 
thought  and  imagination,  with  nothing  to  support  or 
guide  his  veering  purpose,  as  if  Columbus  had  launched 
his  adventurous  course  for  the  New  World  in  a  scallop, 
without  oars  or  compass." 

This  character  study,  which  William  Hazlitt  makes 
of  Coleridge  in  his  essay  My  First  Acquaintance  with 
Poets,  suggests  the  peculiar  weakness  and  strength  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  strangest  of  English  poets.  To 
the  average  person  there  is  a  well-understood  difference 
between  the  world  of  everyday  life  and  the  world 
created  by  the  imagination,  but  Coleridge  recognized 
no  such  difference.  His  most  fantastic  dreams  seemed 
to  him  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible;  and  when 
these  dreams  were  communicated,  as  in  The  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Christabel  and  Kubla  Khan,  he  was  able  to 
carry  his  reader  with  him  into  his  remote  dreamworld. 

The  world  of  Kubla  Khan  is  romantic,  strange,  and 
spellbinding.  The  supernatural  powers  which  seem 
to  control  the  forces  of  nature  increase  its  remoteness 
from  ordinary  life: 

A  savage  place!  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover. 


In  Coleridge's  best  poetry  this  sense  of  mystery  and 
demon  beauty  compels  "a  willing  suspension  of  dis' 
belief"  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  the  spell  of  magi, 
absorbs  him  in  its  atmosphere,  as  it  did  the  poet. 

Coleridge,  the  ninth  son  of  the  rector  of  Otter) 
St.  Mary  in  Devonshire,  was  born  October  21,  1772 
He  was  such  a  precocious  child  that  he  could  read  ar 
an  age  when  most  children  begin  to  talk;  and  before 
he  was  ten,  he  was  absorbed  in  philosophical  studies 
At  Christ's  Hospital  (see  Lamb's  essay,  Christ's  Hospital 
Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago)  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  distinguished  himself  mainly  by  his  eccentric 
interests  in  religion  and  magic.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion inspired  him  with  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality 
which  he  thought  could  be  achieved  in  his  lifetime  in 
England.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Robespierre  became 
his  heroes,  and  the  English  radical  Godwin  his  major 
deity. 

The  most  productive  periods  of  his  life  were  those 
in  which  he  was  closely  associated  with  other  poets, 
Wordsworth  in  particular.  With  Southey  he  wrote  a 
play  on  the  revolutionary  leader  Robespierre  in  1794. 
For  a  time  the  two  friends  planned  to  found  a  com- 
munity in  America  in  which  all  property  would  be  held 
in  common.  This  scheme  was  partly  responsible,  a  year 
later,  for  his  marriage  to  a  woman  whom  he  did  not 
deeply  love.  Fortunately  for  his  creative  work,  he  met 
Wordsworth  in  the  same  year,  and  their  discussions  of 
poetry  stimulated  him  to  write  what  has  since  been 
considered  his  best  poetry.    For  several  years  the  two 
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poets  were  neighbors  in  Somerset,  Wordsworth  at 
Alfoxden  and  Coleridge  at  Nether  Stovvey.  The  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth  and  the  en- 
couragement of  her  brother  seemed  to  endow  Coleridge 
with  special  power  in  these  years.  In  1798  Coleridge 
contributed  four  poems  to  Lyrical  Ballads,  one  of  which 
was  The  Ancient  Mariner.  By  1802  Coleridge  had 
written  his  best  poems.  Further  reasons  for  the  sudden 
flare  and  equally  sudden  black-out  of  his  genius  as  a 
poet  are  to  be  discovered  in  two  poems  written  in  this 
year.  In  Dejection  he  showed  to  what  extent  philo- 
sophic studies  were  beginning  to  absorb  his  attention, 
and  in  France:  An  Ode  he  showed  clearly  why  he  had 
lost  his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Revolution. 
After  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  armies  of  the 
French  Republic  and  later  when  the  reactionary  forces 
in  France  assumed  control  with  the  dictatorship  of 
Napoleon,  Coleridge's  last  hopes  for  social  reform  were 
destroyed,  and  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought 
to  blame  France  or  England  for  the  long  wars  that 
followed. 

During  the  Napoleonic  Wars  he  became  steadily 
more  conservative  and  patriotic.  Instead  of  demand- 
ing liberty  and  equality  in  social  life,  he  sought  a 
justification  of  these  ideals  in  nature,  in  the  freedom  of 
wind  and  wave,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  speculative 
mind.  A  trip  to  Germany  with  the  Wordsworths 
stimulated  his  interest  in  German  philosophy,  and  he 
came  to  believe  with  Fichte  that  the  individual  was 
the  measure  of  all  things.  He  asserted  that  the  imagina- 
tion was  the  central  shaping  force  within  the  individual 
and  that  it  apprehended,  unconsciously  as  well  as  con- 
sciously, an  underlying  unity  in  the  universe.  The  aim 
of  the  poet,  he  thought,  was  to  reveal  this  unity.  Al- 
though Coleridge  himself  was  unable  to  prove  the 
worth  of  his  theory  in  his  later  poetry,  his  prose 
writings  show  the  power  of  a  critic  who  had  the  sensi- 
tivity of  a  poet,  especially  his  essays  and  lectures  on 
Shakespeare  and  his  Biographia  Literaria,  1817,  an 
autobiography  of  his  intellectual  life. 

The  theory  that  Coleridge  gave  up  writing  poetry 
because  of  his  addiction  to  drugs  like  opium  has  been 
abandoned  by  most  critics.  His  retreat  from  reality 
was  more  than  a  retreat  from  normal  consciousness; 
it  was  a  fleeing  from  a  world  of  injustice  and  bloodshed 
into  a  haven  of  metaphysical  phantasy.  In  his  meta- 
physics and  his  poetry,  Coleridge  was  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing romantic  of  all  early  nineteenth-century 
writers  in  England;  his  speculations  were  eagerly  fol- 
lowed by  younger  writers  like  Carlyle,  and  his  poem 
Christabel,  with  its  medieval  mystery  and  splendor, 
may  have  inspired  Keats  and  the  young  Tennyson  to 
write  such  poems  as   The  Eve  of  St,  Agnes  and  The 


Lady  of  Shalott.  Among  Coleridge's  unusual  gifts,  per- 
haps his  most  startling  was  a  memory  which  could  for- 
get nothing.  He  could  repeat  whole  pages  of  Kant  and 
Spinoza  after  a  single  reading. 

Coleridge   lived   long   enough    to'\"survive   Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Byron.   He  died  in  1834. 
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This  Lime-Tree  Bower  My  Prison  (1797) 

Addressed  to  Charles  Lamb,  of  the  India  House, 
London 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison!   I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance  even  when  age 
Had    dimmed    mine    eyes    to    blindness!     They, 
meanwhile,  5 

Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again, 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge, 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told; 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep,         10 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge; — that  branchless  ash, 
Unsunned  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still,  15 

Fanned  by  the  water-fall!  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds, 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight!) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 

This  Lime-Tree  Bower  My  Prison.  1.  they:  friends  ol 
Coleridge:  Charles  Lamb  and  William  and  Dorothy  Words- 
worth. An  accident  suffered  by  Coleridge  prevented  him 
from  walking  with  his  friends,  and  one  evening  while  they 
were  away  he  composed  this  poem. 
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Now,  my  friends  emerge     20 
Beneath  the  wide  wide  heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea, 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles    25 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes!  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles!  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  Nature,  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  City  pent,  winning  thy  way  30 

With  sad  yet  patient  soul  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity!    Ah!  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  sun! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb, 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers!  richlier  burn,  ye  clouds! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves!  36 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean!    So  my  friend 
Struck  with  deep  joy  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood, 
Silent  with  swimming  sense;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem     40 
Less  gross  than  bodily;  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makes 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there!    Nor  in  this  bower,         45 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  marked 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.    Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above  50 

Dappling  its  sunshine!    And  that  walnut-tree 
Was  deeply  tinged  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
The  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue    55 
Through  the  late  twilight:  and  though  now  the  bat 
W7heels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble-bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower!   Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure;      60 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there, 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty!  and  sometimes 
'Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good,  65 

That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 


With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles!  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it!  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light)  71 

Had  crossed  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory, 
While  thou  stood 'st  gazing;   or,  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creaking  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom    75 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 

Kubla  Khan;  or,  a  Vision  in  a  Dream  • 
A  Fragment  (1798) 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.  r 

So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round: 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense- bearing  tree; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills,  10 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh!  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover! 

A  savage  place!  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted        15 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething. 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

Kubla  Khan.  A  Fragment:  This  "fragment"  of  a  poem 
was  written  after  Coleridge  had  been  reading  Purchas's 
Pilgrimage,  Book  IV,  Chap.  XIII,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs:  "In  Xamdu  did  Cublai  Can  build  a  stately 
Palace,  encompassing  sixteene  miles  of  plaine  ground  with  a 
wall  wherein  are  fertile  Meddowes,  pleasant  Springs,  de- 
lightful Streames  .  .  .  and  in  the  midst  thereof  a  sumptuous 
house  of  pleasure."  Under  the  influence  of  an  anodyne, 
Coleridge  fell  asleep  while  reading  and  woke  up  three  hours 
later  with,  as  he  claimed,  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines 
of  poetry  in  mind.  Unfortunately  he  was  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  writing  them  down,  the  vision  or  recollection 
faded,  and  he  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  the  point 
where  this  fragment  ends. 

1.  Kubla  Khan:  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan.  He 
founded  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced; 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail: 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves; 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice! 


A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw: 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abcra. 

Could  I  revive  within  me, 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome!  those  caves  of  ice! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware!    Beware! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  •  In  Seven  Parts  (1798) 

Argument  •  How  a  Ship  having  passed  the  Line  was 
driven  by  storms  to  the  cold  Country  towards  the  South 
Pole;  and  how  from  thence  she  made  her  course  to  the 
tropical  Latitude  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean;  and  of 
the  strange  things  that  befell:  and  in  what  manner  the 
Ancyent  Marinere  came  bach^  to  his  own  Country. 


■"art  I      It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

"By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me? 

"The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin. 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
May'st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 
"There  was  a  ship,'"  quoth  he. 
"Hold  off!   unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon!" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


An  ancient  Mariner 

meeteth  three  Gallants  bidden  to  a  wedding-feast-. 

and  detaineth  one. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye- 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child. 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

at  once. 


12.  Eftsoons: 
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Part  I      The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone: 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 


The  Wedding-Guest 

is  spellbound  by  the  eye  of  the  old  seafaring  man 

and  constrained  to  hear  his  tale. 


"The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbor  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  light-house  top. 


"The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


25       The  Mariner 

tells  how  the  ship  sailed  southward 
with  a  good  wind  and  fair  weather 
till  it  reached  the  Line. 


"Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — " 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 


The  Wedding-Guest 

heareth  the  bridal  music; 

but  the  Mariner  continueth  his  tale. 


The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 


"And  now  the  Storm- blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong: 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 


The  ship  driven  by  a  storm 
toward  the  south  pole. 


"With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 

Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 

And  southward  aye  we  fled. 


"And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 
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Part  I       "And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen: 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 


The  land  of  ice, 

and  of  fearful  sounds 

where  no  living  thing  was  to  bfTseen. 


"The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around:  60 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound! 


"At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross, 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 


Till  a  great  sea-bird,  called  the  Albatross, 

came  through  the  snow  fog, 

and  was  received  with  great  joy  and  hospitality. 


"It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through! 


"And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo! 


And  lo!  the  Albatross  proveth  a  bird  of  good  omen, 
and followeth  the  ship  as  it  returneth  northward 
through  fog  and  floating  ice. 


"In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine." 


"God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus! — 
Why  look'st  thou  so?" — "With  my  crossbow 
I  shot  the  Albatross! 


The  ancient  Mariner 

inhospitably  killeth  the  pious  bird  of  good  omen. 


Part  II      "The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

"And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo! 


75.  shroud:   a  rope  running  from  the  masthead  to  the 
side  of  the  snip.         76.  vespers:  evenings. 
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Part  II      "And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 
And  it  would  work  'em  woe: 
For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 
Ah  wretch!  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow! 


His  ship/naif. <  cry  out 
against  the  ancient  Mariner, 
for  falling  the  bird  of  good  luc\. 


"Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

"The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  followed  free; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 


But  when  the  fog  cleared  off 

they  justify  the  same, 

and  thus  make  themselves  accomplices  in  the  crime 


The  fair  breeze  continues; 

the  ship  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

and  sails  northward,  even  till  it  reaches  the  Line. 


"Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea! 


The  ship 

hath  been  suddenly  becalmed. 


"All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

"Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

"Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

"The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

"About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white. 

phosphorescent     lights, 


And  the  Albatross 
120       begins  to  be  avenged. 


128.  death-fires 
omens  of  disaster. 


HO 
considered 
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A  Spirit  hath  followed  them; 
one  of  the  invisible  inhabitants  of  this  planet, 
neither  departed  souls  nor  angels; 
concerning  whom  the  learned  Jew,  Josephus, 
and  the  Platonic  Constantinopolitan, 
Michael  Psellus,  may  be  consulted. 


Part  II       "And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  Spirit  that  plagued  us  so; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 


They  are  very  numerous,  and  there  is  no  climate 
or  element  without  one  or  more. 


"And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought,       135 

Was  withered  at  the  root; 

We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 

We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

"Ah!  well-a-day!  what  evil  looks 

Had  I  from  old  and  young!  140 

Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 

About  my  neck  was  hung. 

Part  III      "There  passed  a  weary  time.    Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time!   a  weary  time!  145 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

"At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 

And  then  it  seemed  a  mist;  150 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 

A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

"A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 

As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite,  155 

It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

"With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood,  160 

And  cried,  A  sail!  a  sail! 


The  shipmates, 

in  their  sore  distress,  would  fain  throw 

the  whole  guilt  on  the  ancient  Mariner: 

in  sign  whereof 

they  hang  the  dead  sea-bird  round  his  nec\. 


The  ancient  Mariner 

beholdeth  a  sign  in  the  element  afar  off. 


At  its  nearer  approach, 

it  seemeth  him  to  be  a  ship; 

and  at  a  dear  ransom  he  freeth  his  speech 

from  the  bonds  of  thirst. 


"With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

Agape  they  heard  me  call: 

Gramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in,  165 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 


A  flash  of  joy 


"See!  see!  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal, — 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel! 
152.  wist:  knew. 
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And  horror  follows. 

For  can  it  be  a  ship  that  comes  onward 

without  wind  or  tide? 


Part  III      "The  western  wave  was  all  aflame, 
The  day  was  well  nigh  done! 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 


"And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace!) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 


It  seemeth  him 

but  the  skeleton  of  a  ship. 


"Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres? 


"Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 
Is  that  a  Death?  and  are  there  two? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate? 


And  its  ribs  are  seen 

as  bars  on  the  face  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Spectre-  Woman  and  her  Dcathmate, 
and  no  other  on  board  the  skeleton- ship. 


"Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 


Like  vessel,  like  crew! 


"The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 
'The  game  is  done!    I've  won!    I've  won!' 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 


195      Death  and  Life-in-Death 

have  diced  for  the  ship's  crew, 

and  she  {the  latter) 

winneth  the  ancient  Mariner. 


"The  Sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea, 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 


No  twilight 

within  the  courts  of  the  Sun. 


"We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip!  205 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  white; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star  210 

Within  the  nether  tip. 
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At  the  rising  of  the  Moon, 


Part  III      "One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 


One  after  another, 


r 


"Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
Thev  dropped  down  one  by  one. 


His  shipmates  drop  down  dead. 


"The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe! 
And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow!" 


220       But  Life-in-Death 

begins  her  ivork^  on  the  ancient  Mariner. 


Part  IV      "I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 
I  fear  thy  skinny  hand! 
And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 


The  Wedding-Guest 
225       feareth  that  a  Spirit  is  talking  to  him; 


"I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown." — 
"Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

"Alone,  ?lone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 


But  the  ancient  Mariner 
assureth  him  of  his  bodily  life, 
and  proceedeth  to  relate 
his  horrible  penance. 


"The  many  men,  so  beautiful! 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie: 
And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on;  and  so  did  I. 


He  despiseth 

the  creatures  of  the  cab) 


"I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea,  240 

And  drew  my  eyes  away; 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

"I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 

But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht,  245 

A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 

My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

227.  sea-sand:  "For  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful 
walk  from  Nether  Stowey  to  Dulverton,  with  him  and  his 
sister,  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  that  this  poem  was  planned, 
and  in  part  composed  "    (Coleridge) 
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And  envieth 

that  they  should  live,  and  so  many  lie  dead. 


Pari'  IV      "I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky    250 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 
And  the  dead  were  at  mv  feet. 


"The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they: 
The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  never  passed  away. 


But  the  curse  liveth  for  him 
in  the  eye  of  the  dead  men. 


"An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high; 

But  oh!  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  vet  I  could  not  die. 

"The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide: 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside — 


265 


In  his  loneliness  and  fixedness 

he  yearneth  towards  the  journeying  Moon, 

and  the  stars  that  still  sojourn,  yet  still  move  onu  urd; 

and  everywhere  the  blue  sl{y  belongs  to  them 

and  is  their  appointed  rest,  and  their  native  country 

and  their  own  natural  homes, 

which  they  enter  unannounced,  as  lords 

that  are  certainly  expected  and  yet 

there  is  a  silent  joy  at  their  arrival. 


"Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 

Like  April  hoar-frost  spread; 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 

A  still  and  awful  red. 


"Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watched  the  water-snakes: 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 


By  the  light  of  the  Moon 
he  beholdeth  God's  creatures 
of  the  great  calm. 


"Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire: 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 


"O  happy  living  things!  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare: 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware; 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 


Their  beauty 

and  their  happiness. 


285       He  blesseth  them  in  his  heart 
The  spell  begins  to  breaks 
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Part  IV    "The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 
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Part  V      "Oh  sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 


"The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

That  had  so  long  remained, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew; 

And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 


By  grace  of  the  Holy  Mother,     . 

the  ancient  Mariner  is  refreshed  with  rain, 


"My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

"I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs: 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 


"And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 


He  heareth  strange  sounds 
and  seeth  strange  sights 
and  commotions  in  the  skjy 
and  the  elements. 


"The  upper  air  burst  into  life! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  tro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 


"And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  cloud; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge.  321 


"The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 

The  Moon  was  at  its  side: 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 

A  river  steep  and  wide. 

297.  silly:  because  empty,  useless. 
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Part  V      "The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 


The  bodies  of  the  ship's  crew 

are  inspired, 

and  the  ship  moves  on; 


"They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

"The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on;      335 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up-blew; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew.  340 

"The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  bv  me,  knee  to  knee: 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me." 


"I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!" 
"Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 


345       But  not  by  the  souls  of  the  men, 

nor  by  demons  of  earth  or  middle  air, 
but  by  a  blessed  troop  of  angelic  spirits, 
sent  down  by  the  invocation 
of  the  guardian  saint. 


"For  when  it  dawned — they  dropped  their  arms, 
And  clustered  round  the  mast;  351 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

"Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun;  355 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

"Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 

I  heard  the  skylark  sing; 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are,  360 

How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 

With  their  sweet  jargoning! 


"And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 
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Part  V      "It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  ol  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

"Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 


"Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  Spirit  slid:  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 


The  lonesome  Spirit  from  the  south- pole 
carries  on  the  ship  as  far  as  the  Line, 
in  obedience  to  the  angelic  troop, 
but  still  requireth  vengeance. 


"The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean: 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion  — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 


"Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound: 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

"How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned, 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

"  'Is  it  her'  quoth  one,  'Is  this  the  man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 


The  Polar  Spirit' s  fellow  demons, 

the  invisible  inhabitants  of  the  element, 

take  part  in  his  wrong; 

and  two  of  them  relate,  one  to  the  other, 

that  penance  long  and  heavy 

for  the  ancient  Mariner 

hath  been  accorded  to  the  Polar  Spirit, 

who  returneth  southward. 


"  'The  Spirit  who  bideth  bv  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 
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Part  V       "The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 
As  soft  as  honey -dew: 
Quoth  he,  'The  man  hath  penance  done, 
And  penance  more  will  do.'  " 

Part  VI  First  Voice 

"  'But  tell  me,  tell  me!  speak  again, 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing?' 

Second  Voice 
"  'Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

"  'If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see!  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him.' 


First  Voice 
"  'But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind?' 

Second  Voice 
"  'The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind.' 


The  Mariner 

hath  been  cast  into  a  trance; 

for  the  angelic  power  caused}  the  vessel 

to  drive  northward 

faster  than  hitman  life  could  endure. 


"  'Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated: 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated.' 


"I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather: 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 


The  supernatural  motion  is  retarded: 

the  Mariner  awakes,  and  his  penance  begins  anet 


"All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter: 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 


"The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  away: 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 
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Part  VI      "And  now  this  spell  was  snapt:  once  more  The  curse  is  finally  expiated. 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green, 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen —  445 


"Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend  450 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

"But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 

Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 

In  ripple  or  in  shade.  455 

"It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — • 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

"Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship,  460 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too: 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 

"Oh !  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed  And  the  ancknt  Mariner 

The  light-house  top  I  see?  465      beholdeth  his  native  country. 

Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree? 

"We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor-bar, 

And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God!  470 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

"The  harbor- bay  was  clear  as  glass, 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon.  475 

"The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 
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Part  VI        "And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light 
Till,  rising  from  the  same, 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colors  came. 


The  angelic  spirits 
leave  the  dead  bodies, 


"A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were: 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck- 
Oh,  Christ!  what  saw  I  there! 


"Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 
And,  by  the  holy  rood! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 


490      And  appear  in  their  own  forms  of  light. 


"This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light; 

"This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice;  but  oh!  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

"But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

"The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast: 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

"I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice: 

It  is  the  Hermit  good! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 


"This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 


The  Hermit  of  the  Wood 
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Part  VII      "He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump:  520 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

"The  skifF-boat  neared:  I  heard  them  talk, 
'Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair,  525 

That  signal  made  but  now?' 

"  'Strange,  by  my  faith!'   the  Hermit  said — 

'And  they  answered  not  our  cheer! 

The  planks  looked  warped!  and  see  those  sails, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere!  530 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

"  'Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest- brook  along; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow,  535 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 

That  eats  the  she- wolf's  young.' 

"  'Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 

(The  Pilot  made  reply) 

I  am  a-feared' — 'Push  on,  push  on!'  540 

Said  the  Hermit  cheerilv. 
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Approacheth  the  ship  with  wvtiker 


"The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

"Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread: 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

"Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot's  boat. 


The  ship  suddenly  sinkfth. 


The  ancient  Mariner 

is  saved  in  the  Pilot's  boat. 


"Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

535  ivy-tod:  ivy  bush. 
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Part  VII      "I  moved  my  lips— the  Pilot  shrieked 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 
The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

"I  took  the  oars:  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

'Ha!  ha!'  quoth  he,  'full  plain  I  see, 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

"And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land! 
The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 


"  'O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man!' 
The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
'Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  'I  bid  thee  say — 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou?' 


The  ancient  Mariner 
575       earnestly  entreateth  the  Hermit  to  shriett 
and  the  penance  of  life  falls  on  him. 


him 


"Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 
With  a  woful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale;  580 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 


"Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 


And  ever  and  anon 
throughout  his  future  life 
an  agony  constraineth  him 
to  travel  from  land  to  land, 


"I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 


"What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there: 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are: 
And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer! 
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"O  Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea: 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 
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Part  VII      "Oh  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company! — 

"To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay! 

"Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  rhou  Wedding-Guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
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610       And  to  teach  by  his  own  example 
love  and  reverence  to  all  things 
that  God  made  and  loveth. 


"He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 


Frost  at  Midnight 

The  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelped  by  any  wind.   The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings:  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
'Tis  calm  indeed!  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.   Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
This  populous  village!   Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings-on  of  life, 
Inaudible  as  dreams!  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not; 
Only  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate, 


Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks,  the  idling  spirit     20 
By  its  own  mood  interprets,  every  where 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought. 

But  O!  how  oft, 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind, 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars,  25 

To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 

Frost  at  Midnight.  26.  stranger:  "In  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  these  films  are  called  strangers,  and  are  supposed 
to  portend  the  arrival  ot  some  absent  friend'!"    (Coleridge) 
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Of  my  sweet   birth-place,   and   the  old   church- 
tower, 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day,         30 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
Lulled    me    to    sleep,    and    sleep    prolonged    my 
dreams!  35 

And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  morn, 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fixed  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book: 
Save  if  the  door  half  opened,  and  I  snatched 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leaped  up,       40 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger  s  face, 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike! 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm, 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies  46 

And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought! 
My  babe  so  beautiful!  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee, 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore     50 
And  in  far  other  scenes!   For  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe!  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags       55 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags:  so  shalt  thou  see  ajid  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God  60 

Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  Himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher!    He  shall  mold 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee,      65 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;    whether  the  eavedrops 
fall,  70 


Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 

France:  an  Ode  (1798) 

1 
Ye  clouds!  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 

Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control! 

Ye  ocean-waves!  that,  whereso'er  ye  roll, 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws! 
Ye  woods!  that  listen  to  the  night-birds  singing,    5 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod,     10 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound! 
O  ye  loud  waves!  and  O  ye  forests  high!  15 

And  O  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soared! 
Thou  rising  sun!  thou  blue  rejoicing  sky! 

Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored     20 
The  spirit  of  divinest  liberty. 

2 
When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  upreared, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth,  and 

sea, 
Stamped  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be 
free, 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared!     25 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 
Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band: 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 
The  monarchs  marched  in  evil  day,  30 

And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array; 
Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  ioves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groves; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unaltered,  sang  defeat  36 
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To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  delayed  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimmed  thy  light  or  damped  thy  holy  flame;  40 

But  blessed  the  paeans  of  delivered  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 


"And  what,"   I  said,   "though   blasphemy's  loud 
scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove!  44 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assem- 
bled, 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  ye  hid  his  light!" 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased  and  all  seemed  calm  and 
bright;  50 

When  France  her  front  deep-scarred  and  gory 
Concealed  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory; 

When,  insupportably  advancing, 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  ramp: 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing,  55 

Domestic    treason,    crushed    beneath   her   fatal 
stamp, 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore; 

Then  I  reproached  my  fears  that  would  not  flee; 
"And  soon,"  I  said,  "shall  wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan!       60 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  love  and  joy  look  round,  and  call  the  earth 
their  own." 

4 
Forgive  me,  freedom!   O  forgive  those  dreams! 
I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament,         65 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stained  streams! 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perished, 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 
With    bleeding    wounds;     forgive    me,    that    I 
cherished  70 

One  thought  that  ever  blessed  your  cruel  foes! 

France:  an  Ode.  66.  Helvetia's:  Switzerland  (Hel- 
vetia) was  invaded  by  the  army  of  the  French  Republic  in 
December,  1797. 


To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt, 

Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built; 
A  patriot-race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear;       75 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer — 
O  France,  that  mockest  heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils! 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind?   80 

To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn;  to  tempt  and  to  betray? 


The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain,  85 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion!  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain! 
O  liberty!  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour;  90 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee) 

Alike  from  priestcraft's  harpy  minions,         95 
And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the 

waves! 
And  there  I  felt  thee! — on  that  sea-cliffs  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travelled  by  the  breeze  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge!   101 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  liberty!  my  spirit  felt  thee  there.  105 

Christabel 

Part  I  (1797) 

'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 

And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing  cock, 

Tu — whit ! Tu — whoo ! 

And  hark,  again!  the  crowing  cock, 

How  drowsily  it  crew.  5 

Christabel.  Like  Kubla  Khan,  Christabel  remains  an 
unfinished  poem.  The  first  two  parts  were  published  in 
1816;  the  last  two,  though  planned,  were  never  written.    In 
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Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff"  bitch. 
From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  maketh  answer  to  the  clock, 
Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour;    10 
Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 
Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud ; 
Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark.  15 

The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full; 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray:  20 

'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 
Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 
What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late,  25 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate? 
She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 
And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away.  30 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 
The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 
And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak 
But  moss  and  rarest  mistletoe: 
She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree  35 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 
The  lovely  lady,  Christabel! 
It  moaned  as  near,  as  near  can  be, 
But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell. —  40 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 
Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

a  preface  to  the  poem,  Coleridge  wrote  "that  the  meter 
of  the  Christabel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular, 
though  it  may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new 
principle:  namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  accents, 
not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven 
to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be 
only  four.  Nevertheless,  this  occasional  variation  in  number 
of  syllables  is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere  ends 
of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence  with  some  transition 
in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or  passion." 


The  night  is  chill;  the  forest  bare; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air  45 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can,  50 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well! 

She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak,  55 

And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone:  60 

The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare; 
Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandalled  were, 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair.  65 

I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly! 

"Mary  mother,  save  me  now! 
(Said  Christabel,)  And  who  art  thou?"  70 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 
And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet: — 
"Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness: 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear!"  75 

Said  Christabel,  "How  earnest  thou  here?" 
And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet, 
Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet: — 

"My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 
And  my  name  is  Geraldine:  80 

Five  warriors  seized  me  vestermorn, 
Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn: 
They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright, 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind,  85 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 
They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were  white: 
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And  once  we  crossed  the  shade  of  night. 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be;  90 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five, 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive.  95 

Some  muttered  words  his  comrades  spoke: 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak; 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste; 

Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past,  100 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she), 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee." 

Then  Christabel  stretched  forth  her  hand, 
And  comforted  fair  Geraldine:  105 

"Oh  well,  bright  dame!  may  you  command 
The  service  of  Sir  Leoline: 
And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 
Will  he  send  forth,  and  friends  withal, 
To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free  110 

f  {ome  to  your  noble  father's  hall." 

She  rose:  and  forth  with  steps  they  passed 
That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 
Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest, 
And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel:  115 

"All  our  household  are  at  rest, 
The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell; 
Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health, 
And  may  not  well  awakened  be, 
But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth,  120 

But  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 
This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me." 

They  crossed  the  moat,  and  Christabel 
Took  the  key  that  fitted  well', 
A  little  door  she  opened  straight,  125 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate; 
The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and  without, 
Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  marched  out. 
The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain, 
And  Christabel  with  might  and  main  130 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 


Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate: 

Then  the  lady  rose  again, 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear,  135 

They  crossed  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 
And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 
To  the  lady  by  her  side: 
"Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 
Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress!"  Ho 

"Alas,  alas!"  said  Geraldine, 
"I  cannot  speak  for  weariness." 
So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 
They  crossed  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel  the  mastiff  old  145 

Lay  fast  asleep  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell  150 

Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

They  passed  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will!  155 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying; 
But  when  the  lady  passed,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame; 
And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye,  160 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall, 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall. 
"Oh  softly  tread,"  said  Christabel, 
"My  father  seldom  sleepeth  well."  165 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare, 
And  jealous  of  the  listening  air, 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair, 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom, 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room,  170 

132.  threshold:  Coleridge  reveals  in  these  lines  that 
Geraldine  is  an  evil  spirit;  according  to  medieval  supersti- 
tion, a  witch  could  not  cross  a  Christian  threshold  without 
assistance.  The  moan  of  the  mastiff  bitch  (line  148)  aad  the 
"fit  of  flame"  (line  159)  also  indicated  the  presence  of  an 
evil  spirit. 
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As  still  as  death,  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reached  her  chamber  door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain, 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet: 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  burns  dead  and  dim; 

But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 

She  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 

And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro, 

While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 

Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

"O  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 
I  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers." 

"And  will  your  mother  pity  me, 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn?" 
Christabel  answered — "Woe  is  me! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-haired  friar  tell, 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear!  that  thou  wert  here!" 
"I  would,"  said  Geraldine,  "she  were!" 

But  soon  with  altered  voice,  said  she — 
"Off,  wandering  mother!    Peak  and  pine! 

1  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas!  what  ails  poor  Geraldine? 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
"Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mine — 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Off,  woman,  off!  'tis  given  to  me." 
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Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue—  215 

"Alas!"  said  she,  "this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady!  it  hath  wildered  you!" 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 
And  faintly  said,  "'tis  over  now!" 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank:  220 

Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright; 
She  was  most  beautiful  to  see, 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countree.  225 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake — 

"All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 

Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel! 

And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 

And  for  tne  good  which  me  befell,  230 

Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 

Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  well. 

And  now  unrobe  yourself;  for  I 

Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  he." 

Quoth  Christabel,  "So  let  it  be!"  235 

And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro,  240 

That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close: 
So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose, 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine. 


Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowed, 
And  slowly  rolled  her  eyes  around; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 
Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast: 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side — 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell! 
Oh  shield  her!  shield  sweet  Christabel! 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs; 
Ah!  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers! 
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Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 

I'o  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 

And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay; 

Then  suddenly,  as  one  defied,  260 

Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 

And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side!— 

And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

Ah  well-a-day! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look  265 

These  words  did  say: 
"In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell, 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow, 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow :    270 
But  vainly  thou  warrest, 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heard 'st  a  low  moaning,  275 

And  found 'st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair: 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air." 

The  Conclusion  to  Part  1 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 

The  ladv  Christabel,  when  she  280 

Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight, 

To  make  her  gentle  vows;  285 

Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast; 
Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face,  oh  call  it  fair,  not  pale, 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear,       290 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 


With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me!) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet,  I  wis, 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is — 
O  sorrow  and  shame!    Can  this  be  she, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree? 
And  lo!  the  worker  of  these  harms, 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 


A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 

O  Geraldine!  since  arms  of  thine 

Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 

O  Geraldine!  one  hour  was  thine — 

Thou'st  had  thy  will!    By  tairn  and  rill, 

The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 

But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 

From  Cliff  and  tower,  tu — whoo!  tu — whoo! 

Tu — whoo!  tu — whoo!  from  wood  and  fell! 

And  see!  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  'twere? 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call: 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all! 

Part  II  (1800) 

Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith, 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead: 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 
306.  tairn:  mountain  pool. 
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Saith  Bracy  the  bard,  "So  let  it  knell! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween, 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between." 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  lair, 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent, 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent, 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'  other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended, 
Just  as  their  one!  two!  three!  is  ended, 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still!  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud; 
And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread, 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight, 
And  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell 
Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 
"Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel? 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well." 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
Oh  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree! 
Nay,  fairer  yet;  and  yet  more  fair! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air, 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare, 
That  (so  it  seemed)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
"Sure  I  have  sinned!"  said  Christabel, 
"Now  heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well!" 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet, 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  arrayed 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prayed 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan, 


345         Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown, 
She  forthwith  led  lair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  lady  tall 
350        Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall, 

And  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom, 
Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
355        His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast, 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies, 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same, 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale, 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name, 
Why  waxed  Sir  Leoline  so  pale, 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again, 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine? 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 
And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again! 

375        But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between: — 

180        But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space, 
385        Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face: 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

Oh  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age, 
His  noble  heart  swelled  high  with  rage; 
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He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side, 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide, 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry,  435 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wronged  the  dame, 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy! 

"And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same, 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week, 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek  440 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 

From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!" 

He  spake:  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized;  and  he  kenned 

In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend!       446 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face, 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embrace, 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look.  450 

Which  when  she  viewed,  a  vision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
The  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain! 
She  shrunk  and  shuddered,  and  saw  again — 
(Ah,  woe  is  me!    Was  it  for  thee,  455 

Thou  gentle  maid!  such  sights  to  see?) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old, 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold, 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound: 

Whereat  the  Knight  turned  wildly  round,  460 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  prayed. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  passed  away, 
And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest, 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest  465 

While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay, 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast, 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light! 

With  new  surprise, 
"What  ails  then  my  beloved  child?"  470 

The  Baron  said — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  "All  will  yet  be  well!" 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else:  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine,  475 

Had  deemed  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 


Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 

As  if  she  feared  she  had  offended 

Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid! 

And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  prayed,  48C 

She  might  be  sent  without  delay 

Home  to  her  father's  mansion. 

"Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul!"  said  Leoline. 
"Ho!  Bracy,  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine! 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud,  485 

And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lov'st  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along,  490 

Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad, 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 

And  when  he  has  crossed  the  Irthing  flood, 

My  merry  bard!  he  hastes,  he  hastes 

Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  Wood,    495 

And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 

Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

"Bard  Bracy!  bard  Bracy!  your  horses  are  fleet, 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet!  500 

And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdaje  hall! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay  505 

With  all  thy  numerous  array; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home: 
And  he  will,  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array 

White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam:  510 

And  by  mine  honor!  I  will  say, 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine! — 
— For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown,  515 

Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasped  his  knees, 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing;  520 
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And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice, 
His  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing! — 
"Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be, 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me; 
That  I  had  vowed  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Warned  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love, 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name — 
Sir  Leoline!    I  saw  the  same 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan, 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wondered  what  might  ail  the  bird; 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath 
tree. 

"And  in  my  dream  me  thought  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  lound; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant, 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peered,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stooped,  methought,  the  dove  to  take, 
When  lo!  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coiled  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couched, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched; 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers! 
I  woke;  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye! 
And  thence  I  vowed  this  self-same  day, 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there." 

Thus  Bracy  &aid:  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile; 
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540 


Then  turned  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

"Sweet  maid,  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove, 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song,  570 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake!" 

He  kissed  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 

And  Geraldine,  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine  575 

She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again; 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 

And  couched  her  head  upon  her  breast,  580 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel — 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye,  585 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread, 
At  Christabel  she  looked  askance! — 
One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled! 
But  Christabel  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground  59(1 

Shuddered  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound; 
And  Geraldine  again  turned  round, 
And  like  a  thing  that  sought  relief, 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief, 
She  rolled  her  large  bright  eyes  divine  59^ 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas!  her  thoughts  are  gone, 
She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one! 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise  600 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 
That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind; 
And  passively  did  imitate  605 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance, 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father's  view —  610 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eves  so  innocent  and  blue! 
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And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  prayed: 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
"By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away!" 
She  said:  and  more  she  could  not  say: 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'ermastered  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild, 

Sir  Leoline?    Thy  only  child 

Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride, 

So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild; 

The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died! 

O,  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother 

Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child! 

For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other, 

She  prayed  the  moment  ere  she  died : 

Prayed  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died, 

Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 
Sir  Leoline! 

And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child, 
Her  child  and  thine? 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts,  like  these,  had  any  share, 
They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain, 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 
His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild, 
Dishonored  thus  in  his  old  age; 
Dishonored  by  his  only  child, 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  wronged  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end — 
He  rolled  his  eye  with  stern  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere — 
"Why,  Bracy!  dost  thou  loiter  here? 
I  bade  thee  hence!"   The  bard  obeyed; 
And  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 
Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine! 

The  Conclusion  to  Part  II  (1 801) 
A  little  child,  a  limber  elf, 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 


A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks, 
That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks, 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light; 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 
With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 
Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other; 
To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 
To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 
At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 
And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 
(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true!) 
Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 
So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


Dejection:  An  Ode  (Written  April  4,  1802) 

Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  Moon, 
With  the  old  Moon  in  her  arms; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  Master  dear! 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence 

1 

Well!    If  the  bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mold  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes,   5 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draft,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  Aeolian  lute 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo!  the  new-moon  winter-bright! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light,  10 

(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread 
But  rimmed  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming-on  of  rain  and  squally  blast. 
And  oh!  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling,     15 


And  the  slant 
fast! 


night-shower  driving  loud  and 
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Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst  they 
awed, 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad, 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
live!  20 


Ah!  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth —  55 

And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element! 


A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  ladv!  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood,  25 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  wooed, 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky, 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green: 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye !      30 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,  but  always  seen: 
Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew  35 

In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  thev  are! 


My  genial  spirits  fail; 

And  what  can  these  avail  40 

To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavor, 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win         45 
The   passion   and    the   life,    whose    fountains   are 
within. 


O  lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live: 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth,  50 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd, 

25.  lady:  the  poem  was  originally  addressed  to  Words- 
worth under  the  name  of  Edmund,  but  after  Coleridge's 
estrangement  from  Wordsworth,  "Edmund"  was  changed 
to  "lady." 


O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be!         60 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist, 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  Lady!    Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour,  65 

Life,    and    life's    effluence,    cloud    at    once    and 

shower, — 
Joy,  lady!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
WThich,  wedding  Nature  to  us,  gives  in  dower 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven, 
LTndreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud;         70 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  joy  the  luminous  cloud: — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colors  a  suffusion  from  that  light.  75 


There   was  a   time  when,    though  my  path  was 
rough, 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine,    80 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemed  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth: 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth; 

But  oh!  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth,        85 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel, 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man —     90 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan: 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul. 


Ill 


Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 
Reality's  dark  dream!  95 

I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 
Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed. 
What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthened  out 
That  lute  sent   forth!     Thou  wind,    that   rav'st 
without,  100 

Bare  crag,  or  mountain- tairn,  or  blasted  tree, 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 

Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 
Mad  lutanist!  who  in  this  month  of  showers,     105 
Of  dark-grown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Mak'st  devil's  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song, 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds! 
Thou  mighty  poet,  even  to  frenzy  bold!  no 

What  tell'st  thou  now  about? 
'Tis  of  the  rushing  of  an  host  in  rout, 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 

the  cold! 
But  hush!  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence!     115 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,  and   tremulous  shudderings — all  is 
over — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
loud! 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 

And  tempered  with  delight,  120 

As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay; — 
'Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way: 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear,       125 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 


'Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep! 
Visit  her,  gentle  sleep!  with  wings  of  healing, 

121.  Otway's:  originally  "Edmund's"  (Wordsworth's). 
See  note  to  line  25.  Otway,  a  late  seventeenth-century 
English  dramatist,  was  noted  for  his  power  of  pathos. 
122.  child:  an  allusion  to  Wordsworth's  Lucy  Gray. 


And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth,  130 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 
Silent   as    though    they    watched    the   sleeping 
earth! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes; 
Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice;  135 

To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  lady!  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice, 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice.  HO 

Hymn  before  Sun-Rise,  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni 

(1802) 

Besides  the  Rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspic- 
uous torrents  rush  down  its  sides;  and  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  glaciers,  the  Gentiana  Major  grows  in  im- 
mense numbers,  with  its  flowers  of  loveliest  blue. — 
Coleridge 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 

In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc, 

The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  form!       5 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 

How  silently!    Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 

An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 

As  with  a  wedge!   But  when  I  look  again,  10 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount!    I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst    vanish   from    my    thought:    entranced    in 
prayer  15 

1  worshiped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,    the   meanwhile,   wast   blending  with   my 

thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy:         20 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven! 
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Awake,  my  soul!  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears,         25 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song!    Awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night,       30 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink: 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  the  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald:  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise!         35 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth,        41 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your 
joy,  45 

Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  ice-falls!  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain —  50 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon?  Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe   you   with   rainbows?     Who,    with   living 

flowers  56 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? — 
God!  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God! 
God!  Sing    ye    meadow-streams    with    gladsome 

voice!  60 

Ye    pine-groves,    with    your    soft    and    soul-like 

sounds! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God! 


Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest!     65 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

Thou  too,  hoar  mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks,  70 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots   downward,    glittering    through    the   pure 

serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast— 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain!  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low  75 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemst,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  again  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth!  80 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch!  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.     85 

Youth  and  Age  (1823-1832) 

Verse,  a  breeze  amid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine!    Life  went  a-maying 
With  nature,  hope,  and  poesy, 

When  I  was  young!  5 

When  I  was  young? — Ah,  woeful  when! 
Ah!  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands,  10 

How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along: — 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide!  )5 

Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  youth  and  I  lived  in  't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  love  is  flower-like; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
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O!  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like,  20 

Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 
Ere  I  was  old ! 

Ere  I  was  old  ?   Ah  woeful  ere, 

Which  tells  me,  youth's  no  longer  here! 

0  youth!  for  years  so  many  and  sweet,  25 
'Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 

I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone! 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled: — 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold!  30 

What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 

To  make  believe,  that  thou  art  gone? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size: 

But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips,  35 

And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes! 
Life  is  but  thought:  so  think  I  will 
That  youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 
Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve!  40 

Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 
When  we  are  old: 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave,  45 

Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest, 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismissed; 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

From  Biographia  Literaria"  (1817) 

Chapter  XIV  •  Occasion  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
and  the  objects  originally  proposed — Preface  to  the 
second  edition — The  ensuing  controversy,  its  causes 
and  acrimony — Philosophic  definitions  of  a  Poem 
and  Poetry  with  scholia. 

During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  I  were  neighbors,  our  conversations  turned 

Biographia  Literaria.  The  title  indicates  the  nature  of 
this  literary  autobiography,  in  which  Coleridge  assembled 
his  erratic  but  penetrating  thoughts  on  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  His  theorv  ot  the  poetic  imagination  is  more 
fully  developed  in  Chapter  XIV  than  elsewhere,  and  here 
he  distinguishes  between  Wordsworth's  aims  and  his  own 
in  writing  the  poems  which  were  published  jointly  in  1798 
as  Lyrical  Ballads. 


frequently  on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  poetry, 
the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the 
modifying  colors  of  imagination.  The  sudden 
charm,  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 
moonlight  or  sunset  diffused  over  a  known  and 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the 
practicability  of  combining  both.  These  are  the 
poetry  of  nature.  The  thought  suggested  itself — 
(to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect) — that  a  series 
oi  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the 
one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at 
least,  supernatural;  and  the  excellence  aimed 
at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affec- 
tions by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as 
would  naturally  accompany  such  situations,  sup- 
posing them  real.  And  real  in  this  sense  they  have 
been  to  every  human  being  who,  from  whatever 
source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  him- 
self under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second 
class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary 
life;  the  characters  and  incidents  were  to  be  such 
as  will  be  found  in  every  village  and  its  vicinity, 
where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling  mind  to 
seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  they 
present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads;  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  my  en- 
deavors should  be  directed  to  oersons  and  charac- 
ters supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic;  yet  so  as 
to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  in- 
terest and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure 
for  these  shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  sus- 
pension of  disbelief  for  the  moment,  which  con- 
stitutes poetic  faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object, 
to  give  the  charm  of  novelty  to  things  of  every 
day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  the  super- 
natural, by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to  the 
lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveli- 
ness and  the  wonders  of  the  world  before  us;  an 
inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  solici- 
tude, we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not, 
and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

With  this  view  I  wrote  The  Ancient' Mariner, 
and  was  preparing  among  other  poems,  The  Dar\, 
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Ladie,  and  the  ChristabeU  in  which  I  should  have 
more  nearly  realized  my  ideal,  than  I  had  done 
in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  in- 
dustry had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and 
the  number  of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my 
compositions,  instead  of  forming  a  balance,  ap- 
peared rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three 
poems  written  in  his  own  character,  in  the  im- 
passioned, lofty,  and  sustained  diction,  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  genius.  In  this  form  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  were  published;  and  were  pre- 
sented by  him,  as  an  experiment,  whether  subjects, 
which  from  their  nature  rejected  the  usual  orna- 
ments and  extracolloquial  style  of  poems  in  general, 
might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of  ordi- 
nary life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest, 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  poetry  to  im- 
part. To  the  second  edition  he  added  a  preface  of 
considerable  length;  in  which,  notwithstanding 
some  passages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he 
was  understood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of 
this  style  to  poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reject  as 
vicious  and  indefensible  all  phrases  and  forms  of 
speech  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfor- 
tunately, I  think,  adopting  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion) called  the  language  of  real  life.  From  this 
preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  the  presence  of  original  genius, 
however  mistaken  its  direction  might  be  deemed, 
arose  the  whole  long-continued  controversy.  For 
from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  with 
supposed  heresy  I  explain  the  inveteracy  and  in 
some  instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious 
passions,  with  which  the  controversy  has  been 
conducted  by  the  assailants. 

Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly, 
the  childish  things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time 
described  as  being;  had  they  been  really  dis- 
tinguished from  the  compositions  of  other  poets 
merely  by  meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of 
thought;  had  they  indeed  contained  nothing 
more  than  what  is  found  in  the  parodies  and  pre- 
tended imitations  of  them;  they  must  have  sunk 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion, 
and  have  dragged  the  preface  along  with  them. 
But  year  after  year  increased  the  number  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's   admirers.     They   were   found    too 


not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  reading  public,  but 
chiefly  among  young  men  of  strong  sensibility  and 
meditative  minds;  and  their  admiration  (in- 
flamed perhaps  in  some  degree  by  opposition)  was 
distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might  almost  say, 
by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and  the  in- 
tellectual energy  of  the  author,  which  was  more  or 
less  consciously  felt,  where  it  was  outwardly  and 
even  boisterously  denied,  meeting  with  sentiments 

10  of  aversion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at  their 
consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticism,  which 
would  of  itself  have  borne  up  the  poems  by  the 
violence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and 
round.  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  them  and  which  the  words  un- 
doubtedly seem  to  authorize,  I  never  concurred; 
but  on  the  contrary  objected  to  them  as  erroneous 
in  principle,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance 
at  least)  both  to  other  parts  of  the  same  preface, 

20  and  to  the  author's  own  practice  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  poems  themselves.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  degraded  this 
prefatory  disquisition  to  the  end  of  his  second 
volume,  to  be  read  or  not  at  the  reader's  choice. 
But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  announced 
any  change  in  his  poetic  creed.  At  all  events, 
considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  controversy,  in 
which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I  deserve 
by  the  frequent  conjunction  of  my  name  with  his, 

30  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare  once  for  all,  in  what 
points  I  coincide  with  the  opinions  supported  in 
that  preface,  and  in  what  points  I  altogether  dif- 
fer. But  in  order  to  render  myself  intelligible  1 
must  previously,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  ex- 
plain my  views,  first,  of  a  poem;  and  secondly,  of 
poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence. 

The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists 
in  just  distinction;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
philosopher  to  preserve  himself  constantly  aware, 

40  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In  order  to  obtain 
adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellec- 
tually separate  its  distinguishable  parts;  and  this  is 
the  technical  process  of  philosophy.  But  having 
so  done,  we  must  then  restore  them  in  our  con- 
ceptions to  the  unity,  in  which  they  actually  co- 
exist; and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem 
contains  the  same  elements  as  a  prose  composi- 
tion;   the  difference  therefore  must  consist  in  a 
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different  combination  oi  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
different  object  being  proposed.  According  to 
the  difference  of  the  object  will  be  the  difference 
of  the  combination.  It  is  possible,  that  the  object 
may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection  of  any 
given  facts  or  observations  by  artificial  arrange- 
ment; and  the  composition  will  be  a  poem,  merely 
because  it  is  distinguished  from  prose  by  metre,  or 
by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.    In  this,  the 


the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre 
be  superadded,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  con- 
sonant with  it.  They  must  be  such,  as  to  justify 
the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to  each  part, 
which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of  ac- 
cent and  sound  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  final 
definition  then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded. 
A  poem  is  that  species  of  composition,  which  is 
opposed   to   works  of  science,    by   proposing   for 


lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  10  its  immediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth;  and  from 


poem  to  the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days 
in  the  several  months; 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November,  &c, 

and  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a 
particular  pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the 
recurrence  of  sounds  and  quantities,  all  composi- 
tions that  have  this  charm  super-added,  whatever 
be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difference 
of  object  and  contents  supplies  an  additional 
ground  of  distinction.  The  immediate  purpose 
may  be  the  communication  of  truths;  either  of 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of 
science;  or  of  facts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in 
history.  Pleasure,  and  that  of  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  kind,  may  result  from  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end;    but  it  is  not  itself  the  imme- 


all  other  species — (having  this  object  in  common 
with  it) — it  is  discriminated  by  proposing  to  itself 
such  delight  from  the  whole,  as  is  compatible  with 
a  distinct  gratification  from  each  component  part. 
Controversy  is  not  seldom  excited  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disputants  attaching  each  a  different 
meaning  to  the  same  word;  and  in  few  instances 
has  this  been  more  striking,  than  in  disputes  con- 
cerning the  present  subject.  If  a  man  chooses  to 
20  call  every  composition  a  poem,  which  is  rhyme,  or 
measure,  or  both,  I  must  leave  his  opinion  uncon- 
troverted.  The  distinction  is  at  least  competent 
to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.  If  it  were 
subjoined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining 
or  affecting,  as  a  tale,  or  as  a  series  of  interesting 
reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this  as  another  fit 
ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legiti- 
mate poem,  I  answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of 


diate  end.    In  other  works  the  communication  of  30  which  mutually  support  and  explain  each  other; 


pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  purpose;  and 
though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  ought 
to  be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish  the 
character  of  the  author,  not  the  class  to  which  the 
work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  is  that  state  of  society, 
in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be  baffled 
by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end;  in 
which  no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could 
exempt  the  Bathyllus  even  of  an  Anacreon,  or  the 
Alexis  of  Virgil,  from  disgust  and  aversion! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be 
the  immediate  object  of  a  work  not  metrically 
composed;  and  that  object  may  have  been  in  a 
high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romances. 
Would  then  the  mere  superaddition  of  metre, 
with  or  without  rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name 
of  poems?  The  answer  is,  that  nothing  can  per- 
manently please,  which  does  not  contain  in  itself 


all  in  their  proportion  harmonizing  with,  and 
supporting  the  purpose  and  known  influences  of, 
metrical  arrangement.  The  philosophic  critics  of 
all  ages  coincide  with  the  ultimate  judgment  of  all 
countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praises  of  a  just 
poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines 
or  distiches,  each  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole 
attention  of  the  reader  to  itself,  becomes  dis- 
joined   from   its   context,   and   forms  a   separate 

40  whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  an  unsustained  composition,  from 
which  the  reader  collects  rapidly  the  general 
result  unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The 
reader  should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely  or 
chiefly  by  the  mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or 
by  a  restless  desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution; 
but  by  the  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  excited  by 
the  attractions  of  the  journey   itself.     Like   the 
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motion  of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyptians  made 
the  emblem  of  intellectual  power;  or  like  the 
path  of  sound  through  the  air; — at  every  step  he 
pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogres- 
sive movement  collects  the  force  which  again 
carries  him  onward.  Prsecipitandus  est  liber  spiritus,n 
says  Petronius  most  happily.  The  epithet,  liber, 
here  balances  the  preceding  verb;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in  fewer 
words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory 
character  of  a  poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a 
definition  of  poetry.  The  writings  of  Plato,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  high- 
est kind  may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  with- 
out the  contradistinguishing  objects  of  a  poem. 
The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah — (indeed  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  whole  book) — is  poetry  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational 
than  strange  to  assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth, 
was  the  immediate  object  of  the  prophet.  In  short, 
whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to  the  word, 
poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length 
neither  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if 
an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be  produced,  the  re- 
maining parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with 
the  poetry;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  effected 
than  by  such  a  studied  selection  and  artificial 
arrangement,  as  will  partake  of  one,  though  not  a 
peculiar  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again  can 
be  no  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more 
continuous  and  equal  attention  than  the  language 
of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry, 
in  the  strictest  use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part 
anticipated  in  some  of  the  remarks  on  the  fancy 
and  imagination  in  the  early  part  of  this  work. 
What  is  poetry?  — is  so  nearly  the  same  question 
with,  what  is  a  poet? — that  the  answer  to  the  one 
is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For  it  is 
a  distinction  resulting  from  the  poetic  genius  it- 
self, which  sustains  and  modifies  the  images, 
thoughts,  and  emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 

The  poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings 

Prcecipitandus     .  .  spiritus:   "the  free  spirit  must 
be  impelled  torward  " 
w2 


the  whole  soul  of  man  into  activity,  with  the 
subordination  of  its  faculties  to  each  other  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity.  He  dif- 
fuses a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity,  that  blends,  and 
(as  it  were)  fuses,  each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic 
and  magical  power,  to  which  I  would  exclusively 
appropriate  the  name  of  imagination.  This  power, 
first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  understanding, 
and    retained    under    their    irremissive,    though 

10  gentle  and  unnoticed,  control,  laxis  effertur  habenis" 
reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconcilement 
of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities:  of  sameness, 
with  difference;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete; 
the  idea  with  the  image;  the  individual  with  the 
representative;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  fresh- 
ness with  old  and  familiar  objects;  a  more  than 
usual  state  of  emotion  with  more  than  usual 
order;  judgment  ever  awake  and  steady  self- 
possession  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling  profound 

20  or  vehement;  and  while  it  blends  and  harmonizes 
the  natural  and  the  artificial,  still  subordinates 
art  to  nature;  the  manner  to  the  matter;  and  our 
admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the 
poetry.  Doubtless,  as  Sir  John  Davies  observes 
of  the  soul — (and  his  words  may  with  slight  alter- 
ation be  applied,  and  even  more  appropriately,  to 
the  poetic  imagination) — 

Doubtless  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 
Bodies  to  spirit  by  sublimation  strange, 

As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns, 
As  we  our  food  into  our  nature  change 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  their  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things; 

Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

Thus  does  she,  when  from  individual  states 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds; 

Which  then  re-clothed  in  divers  names  and  fates 
Steal  access  through  the  senses  to  our  minds.71 

Finally,  good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius, 
fancy  its  drapery,  motion  its  life,  and  imagination 
the  soul  that  is  everywhere,  and  in  each,  and 
forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  whole. 

laxis  .  .  .  habenis:  "carried  along  with  loose  reins." 
Doubtless  . .  .to  our  minds:  the  three  stanzas  are  quoted, 
with  alterations,  from  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  On  the  Soul 
of  Man,  sect .  lv  (1599). 
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CHARLES  LAMB  (1775-1834) 


> 


Charles  Lamb  danced  on  the  tightrope  of  wit  and 
fenced  with  his  own  shadow.  His  style  is  the  most 
difficult  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  personal  of  all 
English  essayists.  It  lacks  the  fine  clarity  and  precision 
of  Addison  and  Steele;  in  compensation  it  has  all  the 
gusto  and  fun  of  the  eccentric  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  puns,  the  verbal  somersaults,  and 
the  Latinized  vocabulary.  In  the  midst  of  a  pun  or  on 
the  dangerous  verge  of  sentimentality,  Lamb  suddenly 
pauses  to  give  one  of  his  fantastic  character  studies  or 
to  recount  an  experience  of  his  childhood.  Always  on 
tiptoe,  he  circles,  pirouettes,  swirls  away,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  essay  returns  to  his  point  of  departure  with  a 
wistful  nod  and  bow  to  his  reader. 

The  romantic  self  which  Lamb  continually  wrote 
about  was  partly  fictional  and,  to  that  extent,  objec- 
tive; for  his  own  life  had  less  happiness  in  it  than  the 
tone  of  his  Essays  ofElia  seems  to  indicate.  His  gaiety 
was  in  part  an  escape  from  the  routine  of  a  clerk's  job 
and  from  fear  of  the  inherited  disease  which  brooded 
over  the  life  of  his  family  like  a  dark  angel.  The  facul- 
ties of  Lamb's  father  weakened  prematurely,  and  Lamb 
himself  spent  several  weeks  in  an  insane  asylum  in  1795. 
A  few  months  later  his  sister  Mary  became  obsessed  and 
in  a  fit  of  insanity  wounded  her  father  seriously  and 
stabbed  her  mother  to  death.  Lamb  gave  up  all  inten- 
tions of  marrying  in  order  to  take  care  of  his  sister,  and 
when  her  mad  spells  approached,  he  took  her  to  the 
asylum.  For  forty  years  he  was  her  constant  companion; 
and  if  the  strain  of  such  a  life  showed,  it  was  not  in  his 
writings  but  in  his  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  drink. 
His  essays  give  a  reader  glimpses  into  a  mind  that  was 
sometimes  melancholy  but  which  constantly  hid  its 
sorrows  beneath  a  surface  of  at  least  verbal  gaiety. 

Lamb's  father,  the  secretary  of  a  barrister,  lived 
with  his  family  in  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  where 
Charles  Lamb  was  born,  February  10,  1775.  The  in- 
terest of  one  of  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a 
school  for  boys,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  receive  an 
education  of  sorts,  and  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  an  acquaintance  with  Greek.  His  lasting 
friendship  with  Coleridge  dated  from  these  school 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  it  was  necessary  for 
Lamb  to  earn  his  own  living.  After  a  few  months'  em- 
ployment at  South  Sea  House,  he  became  a  clerk  at 
the  East  India  House,  where  he  worked  from  1792  to 
1825.  His  work  was  a  rudder  which  saved  him  from 
mental  shipwreck,  for  no  matter  how  tedious  and 
exacting  he  found  it,  it  kept  him  from  morbid  worry 
about  himself  and  his  sister. 


In  addition  to  Coleridge,  Lamb  numbered  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  other  literary  leaders  of 
his  generation:  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Southey, 
Hazlitt,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  He  shared  their  humani- 
tarian sympathies  without  being  particularly  concerned 
with  their  political  interests.  Although  he  stammered 
badly,  he  was  considered  a  brilliant  conversationalist  by 
those  who  had  patience  to  hear  him  out:  "No  one  ever 
stammered  out  such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent 
things  in  half-a-dozen  half  sentences,"  wrote  Hazlitt; 
"his  jests  scald  like  tears,  and  he  probes  a  question  with 
a  play  on  words." 

Coleridge  encouraged  Lamb  to  write  verse  and  in- 
cluded four  of  his  poems  in  a  volume  entitled  Poems  on 
Various  Subjects,  published  in  1796.  Two  years  later 
Lamb  collaborated  with  Charles  Lloyd  in  a  volume 
called  Blank  Verse.  In  1802  he  published  a  verse 
tragedy,  John  Woodvil,  which  showed  his  admiration 
for  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  their  style.  His  farce 
Mr.  H —  had  a  record  short  run  of  one  night  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  Lamb  himself  joined  the  audience  in  vehe- 
ment hissing.  His  first  literary  success  was  in  1807  with 
the  publication  of  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  for  which  he 
did  the  tragedies  and  Mary  Lamb  the  comedies.  His 
Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  Contemporary  with 
Shakespeare  showed  his  power  as  a  critic  and,  like  the 
lectures  of  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge,  revived  interest  in 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  He  wrote  critical  essays 
for  Leigh  Hunt's  Reflector  and  Examiner  and  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  London  Magazine,  using  the 
pen  name  Elia.  The  Essays  ofElia  were  collected  and 
published  in  1823;  the  second  series  appeared  ten  years 
later.  In  1825  Lamb  retired  from  the  East  India  House 
on  a  pension,  which  he  received  until  his  death  in  1834. 

In  his  Essays  of  Elia  Lamb  was  most  himself.  His 
attempts  to  write  objectively  were  never  entirely  suc- 
cessful, but  when  he  wrote  about  himself  and  his  anti- 
quarian interests,  he  felt  most  at  home  with  his  reader. 
His  romantic  self-consciousness  was  completely  un- 
Byronic,  because  he  was  always  at  pains  to  show  him- 
self as  a  humorous  eccentric,  rather  than  a  tragically 
maladjusted  victim  of  a  vicious  and  stupid  world.  His 
nostalgia  for  the  past  is  gentle,  persistent,  all-pervading, 
but  never  somber  like  Byron's.  In  his  world  of  make- 
believe,  the  old  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  live  out 
their  eccentric  lives  again,  and  the  London  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  brought  back  to  life. 

Works:  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Writings  of  Charles  Lamb, 
edited  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  1924;   Complete  Works 
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and  Letters,   Modern    Library,    1935;     Essays  and 
Letters,  selected  and  edited  by  J.  Milton  French, 
1937. 
Biography  and  Criticism:   E.  V.  Lucas,  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb,  1921;   Orlo  Williams,  Charles  Lamb,  1934. 

Essays  of  Elia" 

Christ's  Hospital11  Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago  (1820) 

In  Mr.  Lamb's  Worlds,  published  a  year  or  two 
since,  I  find  a  magnificent  eulogy  on  my  old 
school,71  such  as  it  was,  or  now  appears  to  him  to 
have  been,  between  the  years  1782  and  1789.  It 
happens,  very  oddly,  that  my  own  standing  at 
Christ's  was  nearly  corresponding  with  his;  and, 
with  all  gratitude  to  him  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
cloisters,  I  think  he  has  contrived  to  bring  together 
whatever  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them,  dropping  all 
the  other  side  of  the  argument  most  ingeniously. 

I  remember  L.  at  school;  and  can  well  recollect 
that  he  had  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  I  and 
others  of  his  schoolfellows  had  not.  His  friends 
lived  in  town,  and  were  near  at  hand;  and  he  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  see  them  almost  as  often 
as  he  wished,  through  some  invidious  distinction, 
which  was  denied  to  us.  The  present  worthy 
sub-treasurer  to  the  Inner  Temple  can  explain 
how  that  happened.  He  had  his  tea  and  hot  rolls 
in  a  morning,  while  we  were  battening  upon  our 
quarter  of  a  penny  loaf — our  crug — moistened  with 
attenuated  small  beer,  in  wooden  piggins,"  smack- 
ing of  the  pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured 
from.  Our  Monday's  milk  porritch,  blue  and 
tasteless,  and  the  pease  soup  of  Saturday,  coarse 
and  choking,  were  enriched  for  him  with  a  slice 

Essays  of  Elia.  Elia  was  the  pen  name  under  which 
Lamb  wrote  essays  for  the  London  Magazine;  a  collection 
of  these  was  published  in  1823,  Essays  of  Elia,  and  a  further 
collection  in  1833,  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  Christ's  Hospital: 
an  endowed  school  lor  poor  boys.  Lamb  and  Coleridge 
entered  the  school  in  the  same  year.  The  essay  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Coleridge,  "a  poor  friendless  boy," 
whose  parents  lived  far  from  London.  Lamb  was  more 
fortunate:  his  family,  who  lived  in  the  Inner  Temple  in  the 
heart  of  London  not  far  from  the  school,  could  send  him 
delicacies,  supervise  his  education,  and  have  him  home  from 
time  to  time.  eulogy  .  . .  school:  Recollections  of  Christ's 
Hospital  (1813),  an  essay  reprinted  in  the  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  Lamb's  prose  and  verse  (1818).  piggins:  small 
pails  with  upright  staves  as  handles. 


of  "extraordinary  bread  and  butter,"  from  the 
hot-loaf  of  the  Temple.  The  Wednesday's  mess  of 
millet,  somewhat  less  repugnant — (we  had  three 
banyan"  to  four  meat  days  in  the  week) — was 
endeared  to  his  palate  with  a  lump  of  double- 
refined,  and  a  smack  of  ginger  (to  make  it  go  down 
the  more  glibly)  or  the  fragrant  cinnamon.  In 
lieu  of  our  half-picked  Sundays,  or  quite  fresh 
boiled  beef  on  Thursdays  (strong  as  caw  equina11), 

10  with  detestable  mangolds  floating  in  the  pail  to 
poison  the  broth — our  scanty  mutton  crags  on 
Fridays — and  rather  more  savory,  but  grudging, 
portions  of  the  same  flesh,  rotten-roasted  or  rare, 
on  the  Tuesdays  (the  only  dish  which  excited  our 
appetites,  and  disappointed  our  stomachs,  in  al- 
most equal  proportion) — he  had  his  hot  plate  of 
roast  veal,  or  the  more  tempting  griskin"  (exotics 
unknown  to  our  palates),  cooked  in  the  paternal 
kitchen  (a  great  thing),  and  brought  him  daily 

20  by  his  maid  or  aunt!  I  remember  the  good  old 
relative  (in  whom  love  forbade  pride)  squatting 
down  upon  some  odd  stone  in  a  by-nook  of  the 
cloisters,  disclosing  the  viands  (of  higher  regale 
than  those  cates"  which  the  ravens  ministered  to 
the  Tishbite") ;  and  the  contending  passions  of  L. 
at  the  unfolding.  There  was  love  for  the  bringer; 
shame  for  the  thing  brought,  and  the  manner  of 
its  bringing;  sympathy  for  those  who  were  too 
many  to  share  in  it;    and,  at  top  of  all,  hunger 

30  (eldest,  strongest  of  the  passions!)  predominant, 
breaking  down  the  stony  fences  of  shame,  and 
awkwardness,  and  a  troubling  over-consciousness. 
I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents,  and 
those  who  should  care  for  me,  were  far  away. 
Those  few  acquaintances  of  theirs,  which  they 
could  reckon  upon  being  kind  to  me  in  the  great 
city,  after  a  little  forced  notice,  which  they  had 
the  grace  to  take  of  me  on  my  first  arrival  in 
town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits.   They 

40  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I 
thought  them  few  enough;  and,  one  after  an- 
other, they  all  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself  alone 
among  six  hundred  playmates. 

O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from  his 
early  homestead!    The  yearnings  which  I  used  to 

banyan:  the  days  on  which  sailors  have  no  allowance  of 
meat.  caro  equina :  horseflesh.  griskin:  pork  chop, 
cates:  delicacies.         Tishbite:  Elijah. 
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have  towards  it  in  those  unfledged  years!  How, 
in  my  dreams,  would  my  native  town  (far  in  the 
west)  come  back,  with  its  church,  and  trees,  and 
faces!  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the 
anguish  of  my  heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Calne  in 
Wiltshire! 

To  this  late  hour  of  my  life,  I  trace  impressions 
left  by  the  recollection  of  those  friendless  holidays. 
The  long  warm  days  of  summer  never  return  but 
they  bring  with  them  a  gloom  from  the  haunting 
memory  of  those  whole-day  leaves,  when,  by  some 
strange  arrangement,  we  were  turned  out,  for  the 
livelong  day,  upon  our  own  hands,  whether  we 
had  friends  to  go  to,  or  none.  I  remember  those 
bathing  excursions  to  the  New  River,  which  L. 
recalls  with  such  relish,  better,  I  think,  than  he 
can — for  he  was  a  home-seeking  lad,  and  did  not 
much  care  for  such  water-pastimes. — How  mer- 
rily we  would  sally  forth  into  the  fields;  and  strip 
under  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun;  and  wanton 
like  young  dace  in  the  streams;  getting  us  appe- 
tites for  noon,  which  those  of  us  that  were  penni- 
less (our  scanty  morning  crust  long  since  exhausted) 
had  not  the  means  of  allaying — while  the  cattle, 
and  the  birds,  and  the  fishes  were  at  feed  about 
us,  and  we  had  nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings — 
the  very  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  pastime,  and  the  sense  of  liberty,  setting  a 
keener  edge  upon  them! — How  faint  and  languid, 
finally  we  would  return,  towards  nightfall,  to  our 
desired  morsel,  half- rejoicing,  half-reluctant,  that 
the  hours  of  our  uneasy  liberty  had  expired! 
■  It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go  prowl- 
ing about  the  streets  objectless — shivering  at  cold 
windows  of  print-shops,  to  extract  a  little  amuse- 
ment; or  haply,  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  hopes  of 
a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a  fifty-times  repeated  visit 
(where  our  individual  faces  should  be  as  well 
known  to  the  warden  as  those  of  his  own  charges) 
to  the  Lions  in  the  Tower — to  whose  levee,  by 
couriesy  immemorial,  we  had  a  prescriptive  title 
to  admission. 

L.'s  governor71  (so  we  called  the  patron  who 
presented  us  to  the  foundation)  lived  in  a  manner 
under  his  paternal  roof.  Any  complaint  which 
he  had  to  make  was  sure  of  being  attended  to. 

L.'s  governor:  Samuel  Salt,  the  employer  under  whose 
roof  John  (Lamb's  brother)  and  his  family  lived. 


This  was  understood  at  Christ's,  and  was-an  effec- 
tual screen  to  him  against  the  severity  of  masters, 
or  worse  tyranny  of  the  monitors.  The  oppres- 
sions of  these  young  brutes  are  heart-sickening  to 
call  to  recollection.  I  have  been  called  out  of 
my  bed,  and  waked  for  the  purpose,  in  the  coldest 
winter  nights — and  this  not  once,  but  night  after 
night — in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the  discipline  of  a 
leathern  thong,  with  eleven  other  sufferers,  be- 

10  cause  it  pleased  my  callow  overseer,  when  there 
has  been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were  gone  to 
bed,  to  make  the  six  last  beds  in  the  dormitory, 
where  the  youngest  children  of  us  slept,  answer- 
able for  an  offence  they  neither  dared  to  commit, 
nor  had  the  power  to  hinder. — The  same  execrable 
tyranny  drove  the  younger  part  of  us  from  the 
fires,  when  our  feet  were  perishing  vyith  snow; 
and  under  the  crudest  penalties,  forbade  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  drink  of  water,  when  we  lay  in 

20  sleepless  summer  nights,  fevered  with  the  season, 
and  the  day's  sports. 

There  was  one  H ,"  who,  I  learned,  in  after 

days,  was  seen  expiating  some  maturer  offence  in 
the  hulks.'1  (Do  I  flatter  myself  in  fancying  that 
this  might  be  the  planter  of  that  name,  who  suf- 
fered   at  Nevis,  I  think,  or  St.  Kitts, some 

few  years  since?  My  friend  Tobin  was  the  benev- 
olent instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the  gallows.) 
This  petty  Nero  actually  branded  a  boy,  who  had 

30  offended  him,  with  a  red-hot  iron;  and  nearly 
starved  forty  of  us,  with  exacting  contributions, 
to  the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a  young 
ass,  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  nurse's  daughter  (a  young  flame 
of  his)  he  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in,  and  keep 
upon  the  leads"  of  the  ward,  as  they  called  our 
dormitories.  This  game  went  on  for  better  than 
a  week,  till  the  foolish  beast,  not  able  to  fare  well 
but  he  must  cry  roast  meat™ — happier  than  Calig- 

40  ula's  minion,"  could  he  have  kept  his  own  counsel 
— but,  foolisher,  alas!  than  any  of  his  species  in 
the  fables — waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  in  the  fulness 

H :  Hodges  (name  supplied  by  Lamb).  hulks: 

vessels  used  as  prisons,  leads:  flat  roof  covered  with  sheets 
of  lead.  cry  roast  meat:    that  is,  announce  his  good 

fortune.  Caligula's  minion:  a  horse  which  the  Roman 
emperor  Caligula  made  a  consul;  he  lived  in  a  marble  stable 
and  was  fed  with  wine  and  gilded  oats. 
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of"  bread,  one  unlucky  minute  would  needs  pro- 
claim his  good  fortune  to  the  world  below;  and, 
laying  out  his  simple  throat,  blew  such  a  ram's 
horn  blast,  as  (toppling  down  the  walls  of  his  own 
Jericho)  set  concealment  any  longer  at  defiance. 
The  client  was  dismissed,  with  certain  attentions, 
to  Smithfield;  but  I  never  understood  that  the 
patron  underwent  any  censure  on  the  occasion. 
This  was  in  the  stewardship  of  L.'s  admired  Perry. 
Under  the  same  facile  administration,  can  L. 
have  forgotten  the  cool  impunity  with  which  the 
nurses  used  to  carry  away  openly,  in  open  platters, 
for  their  own  tables,  one  out  of  two  of  every  hot 
joint,  which  the  careful  matron  had  been  seeing 
scrupulously  weighed  out  for  our  dinners?  These 
things  were  daily  practiced  in  that  magnificent 
apartment,  which  L.  (grown  connoisseur  since,  we 
presume)  praises  so  highly  for  the  grand  paintings 
"by  Verrio,  and  others,"  with  which  it  is  "hung 
round  and  adorned""  But  the  sight  of  sleek,  well- 
fed  blue-coat  boys"  in  pictures  was,  at  that  time, 
I  believe,  little  consolatory  to  him,  or  us,  the  liv- 
ing ones,  who  saw  the  better  part  of  our  provisions 
carried  away  before  our  faces  by  harpies;  and  our- 
selves reduced  (with  the  Trojan"  in  the  hall  of 
Dido) 

To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraiture.*1 

L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school 
to  gags,  or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled;  and  sets 
it  down  to  some  superstition.  But  these  unctuous 
morsels  are  never  grateful  to  young  palates  (chil- 
dren are  universally  fat-haters)  and  in  strong, 
coarse,  boiled  meats,  unsalted,  are  detestable.  A 
gag-eater  in  our  time  was  equivalent  to  a  ghoul, 

and  held  in  equal  detestation.  suffered  under 

the  imputation. 

'Twas  said, 

He  ate  strange  flesh." 

He  was  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to 
gather  up  the  remnants  left  at  his  table  (not  many, 

hung  round  and  adorned:  quoted  from  Lamb's  essay 
"Recollections  of  Christ's  Hospital."  blue-coat  boys: 

Christ's  Hospital  was  called  "the  Blue-Coat  School,"  from 
the  dress  of  the  pupils.  Trojan:  Aeneas,  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  went  into  the  Temple  of  Dido,  where  he 
tound  only  pictures.  To  feed  .  .  .  portraiture:  Aeneid, 

I,  464.      ate  strange  flesh:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I,  iv,  67. 


nor  very  choice  fragments,  you  may  credit  me) 
— and,  in  an  especial  manner,  these  disreputable 
morsels,  which  he  would  convey  away,  and  se- 
cretly stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  bedside. 
None  saw  when  he  ate  them.  It  was  rumored  that 
he  privately  devoured  them  in  the  night.  He  was 
watched,  but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  practices 
were  discoverable.  Some  reported,  that,  on  leave- 
days,  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  bounds 

10  a  large  blue  check  handkerchief,  full  of  something. 
This  then  must  be  the  accursed  thing.  Conjec- 
ture next  was  at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could 
dispose  of  it.  Some  said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars. 
This  belief  generally  prevailed.  He  went  about 
moping.  None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would  play 
with  him.  He  was  excommunicated;  put  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  school.  He  was  too  powerful  a 
boy  to  be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mode 
of  that  negative  punishment,  which  is  more  griev- 

20  ous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he  persevered.  At 
length  he  was  observed  by  two  of  his  schoolfellows, 
who  were  determined  to  get  at  the  secret,  and 
had  traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  purpose,  to 
enter  a  large  worn-out  building,  such  as  there 
exist  specimens  of  in  Chancery  Lane,  which  are 
let  out  to  various  scales  of  pauperism  with  open 
door  and  a  common  staircase.  After  him  they  si- 
lently slunk  in,  and  followed  by  stealth  up  four 
flights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which 

30  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad.  Sus- 
picion was  now  ripened  into  certainty.  The  in- 
formers had  secured  their  victim.  They  had  him 
in  their  toils.  Accusation  was  formally  preferred, 
and  retribution  most  signal  was  looked  for.  Mr. 
Hathaway,  the  then  steward  (for  this  happened  a 
little  after  my  time),  with  that  patient  sagacity 
which  tempered  all  his  conduct,  determined  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  before  he  proceeded  to  sen- 
tence.   The  result  was,  that  the  supposed  mendi- 

40  cants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious 

scraps,  turned  out  to  be  the  parents  of ,  an 

honest  couple  come  to  decay,— whom  this  sea- 
sonable supply  had,  in  all  probability,  saved  from 
mendicancy;  and  that  this  young  stork,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  good  name,  had  all  this  while 
been  only  feeding  the  old  birds! — The  governors 
on  this  occasion,  much  to  their  honor,  voted  a 
present  relief  to  the  family  of ,  and  presented 
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him  with  a  silver  medal.  The  lesson  which  the 
steward  read  upon  rash  judgment,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  publicly  delivering  the  medal  to  ,  I 

believe,  would  not  be  lost  upon  his  auditory. — 

I  had  left  school  then,  but  I  well  remember . 

He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with  a  cast  in  his 
eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  hostile  preju- 
dices. I  have  since  seen  him  carrying  a  baker's 
basket.  I  think  I  heard  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well 
by  himself,  as  he  had  done  by  the  old  folks. 

I  was  a  hypochondriac  lad ;  and  the  sight  of  a 
boy  in  fetters,  upon  the  day  of  my  first  putting 
on  the  blue  clothes,  was  not  exactly  fitted  to  as- 
suage the  natural  terrors  of  initiation.  I  was  of 
tender  years,  barely  turned  of  seven;  and  had 
only  read  of  such  things  in  books,  or  seen  them 
but  in  dreams.  I  was  told  he  had  run  away.  This 
was  the  punishment  for  the  first  offence. — As  a 
novice  I  was  soon  after  taken  to  see  the  dungeons. 
These  were  little  square,  Bedlam  cells,™  where  a 
boy  could  just  lie  at  his  length  upon  straw  and 
a  blanket — a  mattress,  I  think,  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted— with  a  peep  of  light,  let  in  askance,  from 
a  prison-orifice  at  top,  barely  enough  to  read  by. 
Here  the  poor  boy  was  locked  in  by  himself  all 
day,  without  sight  of  any  but  the  porter  who 
brought  him  his  bread  and  water — who  might  not 
speal{  to  him; — or  of  the  beadle,  who  came  twice 
a  week  to  call  him  out  to  receive  his  periodical 
chastisement,  which  was  almost  welcome,  because 
it  separated  him  for  a  brief  interval  from  solitude: 
— and  here  he  was  shut  up  by  himself  of  nights, 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  sound,  to  suffer  whatever 
horrors  the  weak  nerves,  and  superstition  incident 
to  his  time  of  life,  might  subject  him  to."  This 
was  the  penalty  for  the  second  offence. — Wouldst 
thou  like,  reader,  to  see  what  became  of  him  in 
the  next  degree? 

The  culprit,  who  had  been  a  third  time  an  of- 
fender, and  whose  expulsion  was  at  this  time 
deemed  irreversible,  was  brought  forth,  as  at  some 
solemn  auto  da  fe,n  arrayed  in  uncouth  and  most 

Bedlam  cells:  cells  in  an  insane  asylum,  subject  him  to: 
"One  or  two  instances  of  lunacy,  or  attempted  suicide,  ac- 
cordingly, at  length  convinced  the  governors  of  the  impolicy 
of  this  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  midnight  torture  of  the 
spirits  was  dispensed  with."  (Lamb.)  auto  da  fe:  act  of 
faith,  the  ceremony  of  executing  a  judgment  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.   Condemned  heretics  were  burned  at  the  stake. 


appalling  attire — all  trace  of  his  late  "watchet 
weeds""  carefully  effaced,  he  was  exposed  in  a 
jacket,  resembling  those  which  London  lamplight- 
ers formerly  delighted  in,  with  a  cap  of  the  same. 
The  effect  of  this  divestiture  was  such  as  the  in- 
genious devisers  of  it  could  have  anticipated.  With 
his  pale  and  frighted  features,  it  was  as  if  some  of 
those  disfigurements  in  Dante"  had  seized  upon 
him.    In  this  disguisement  he  was  brought  into 

10  the  hall  (L.' 's  favorite  state-room),  where  awaited 
him  the  whole  number  of  his  schoolfellows,  whose 
joint  lessons  and  sports  he  was  thenceforth  to 
share  no  more;  the  awful  presence  of  the  steward, 
to  be  seen  for  the  last  time;  of  the  executioner 
beadle,  clad  in  his  state  robe  for  the  occasion;  and 
of  two  faces  more,  of  direr  import,  because  never 
but  in  these  extremities  visible.  These  were  gov- 
ernors; two  of  whom,  by  choice,  or  charter,  were 
always  accustomed    to  officiate   at   these    Ultima 

20  Supplicia;  not  to  mitigate  (so  at  least  we  under- 
stood it),  but  to  enforce  the  uttermost  stripe.  Old 
Bamber  Gascoigne,  and  Peter  Aubert,  I  remem- 
ber, were  colleagues  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
beadle  turning  rather  pale,  a  glass  of  brandy  was 
ordered  to  prepare  him  for  the  mysteries.  The 
scourging  was,  after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  long 
and  stately.  The  lictor"  accompanied  the  crimi- 
nal quite  round  the  hall.  We  were  generally  too 
faint  with  attending  to  the  previous  disgusting 

30  circumstances,  to  make  accurate  report  with  our 
eyes  of  the  degree  of  corporal  suffering  inflicted. 
Report,  of  course,  gave  out  the  back  knotty  and 
livid.  After  scourging,  he  was  made  over,  in  his 
San  Benito,n  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any  (but 
commonly  such  poor  runagates  were  friendless), 
or  to  his  parish  officer,  who,  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  scene,  had  his  station  allotted  to  him  on  the 
outside  of  the  hall  gate. 

These  solemn  pageantries  were  not  played  off 

40  so  often  as  to  spoil  the  general  mirth  of  the  com- 
munity. We  had  plenty  of  exercise  and  recreation 
after  school  hours;  and,  for  myself,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  I  was  never  happier,  than  in  them.    The 

watchet  weeds:  blue  uniform.  Dante:  Dante's  Inferno, 
Cantos  28  and  30.  lictor:  a  Roman  officer  who  punished 
criminals.  San  Benito :  the  garments  of  a  monk  of  Saint 
Benedict;  these  were  worn  by  persons  condemned  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 
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Upper  and  Lower  Grammar  Schools  were  held  in 
the  same  room;  and  an  imaginary  line  only  di- 
vided their  bounds.  Their  character  was  as  dif- 
ferent as  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Rev.  James  Boyer  was  the 
Upper  Master:  but  the  Rev.  Matthew  Field  pre- 
sided over  that  portion  of  the  apartment,  of  which 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  member.  We  lived 
a  life  as  careless  as  birds.  We  talked  and  did  just 
what  we  pleased,  and  nobody  molested  us.  We 
carried  an  accidence,  or  a  grammar,  for  form; 
but,  for  any  trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  take  two 
years  in  getting  through  the  verbs  deponent,  and 
another  two  in  forgetting  all  that  we  had  learned 
about  them.  There  was  now  and  then  the  for- 
mality of  saying  a  lesson,  but  if  you  had  not 
learned  it,  a  brush  across  the  shoulders  (just 
enough  to  disturb  a  fly)  was  the  sole  remonstrance. 
Field  never  used  the  rod;  and  in  truth  he  wielded 
the  cane  with  no  great  good  will — holding  it  "like 
a  dancer."  It  looked  in  his  hands  rather  like  an 
emblem  than  an  instrument  of  authority;  and 
an  emblem,  too,  he  was  ashamed  of.  He  was  a 
good  easy  man,  that  did  not  care  to  ruffle  his  own 
peace,  nor  perhaps  set  any  great  consideration 
upon  the  value  of  juvenile  time.  He  came  among 
us,  now  and  then,  but  often  stayed  away  whole 
days  from  us;  and  when  he  came,  it  made  no 
difference  to  us — he  had  his  private  room  to  re- 
tire to,  the  short  time  he  stayed,  to  be  out  of  the 
sound  of  our  noise.  Our  mirth  and  uproar  went 
on.  We  had  classics  of  our  own,  without  being 
beholden  to  "insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome," 
that  passed  current  among  us — Peter  Will(ins — The 
Adventures  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Robert  Boyle — The 
Fortunate  Blue-Coat  Boy — and  the  like.  Or  we  cul- 
tivated a  turn  for  mechanic  or  scientific  operations; 
making  little  sundials  of  paper;  or  weaving  those 
ingenious  parentheses,  called  cat-cradles;  or  making 
dry  peas  to  dance  upon  the  end  of  a  tin  pipe;  or 
studying  the  art  military  over  that  laudable  game 
"French  and  English,"  and  a  hundred  other  such 
devices  to  pass  away  the  time — mixing  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable — as  would  have  made  the  souls  of 
Rousseau  and  John  Locke"  chuckle  to  have  seen  us. 

Rousseau  .  .  .  Locke:  both  Rousseau  and  Locke  advo- 
cated a  natural  system  of  education  which  combined  theory 
with  practice. 


Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of  mod- 
est divines  who  affect  to  mix  in  equal  proportion 
the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian;  but, 
I  know  not  how,  the  first  ingredient  is  generally 
found  to  be  the  predominating  dose  in  the  com- 
position. He  was  engaged  in  gay  parties,  or  with 
his  courtly  bow  at  some  episcopal  levee,  when  he 
should  have  been  attending  upon  us.  He  had  for 
many  years  the  classical  charge  of  a  hundred  chil- 

10  dren,  during  the  four  or  five  first  years  of  their 
education;  and  his  very  highest  form  seldom  pro- 
ceeded further  than  two  or  three  of  the  introduc- 
tory fables  of  Phaedrus.  How  things  were  suffered 
to  go  on  thus,  I  cannot  guess.  Boyer,  who  was 
the  proper  person  to  have  remedied  these  abuses, 
always  affected,  perhaps  felt,  a  delicacy  in  inter- 
fering in  a  province  not  strictly  his  own.  I  have 
not  been  without  my  suspicions,  that  he  was  not 
altogether  displeased  at  the  contrast  we  presented 

20  to  his  end  of  the  school.  We  were  a  sort  of  Helots 
to  his  young  Spartans.  He  would  sometimes, 
with  ironic  deference,  send  to  borrow  a  rod  of 
the  Under  Master,  and  then,  with  sardonic  grin, 
observe  to  one  of  bis  upper  boys,  "how  neat  and 
fresh  the  twigs  looked."  While  his  pale  students 
were  battering  their  brains  over  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  with  a  silence  as  deep  as  that  enjoined  by 
the  Samite,"  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  at  our 
ease  in  our  little  Goshen.    We  saw  a  little  into  the 

30  secrets  of  his  discipline,  and  the  prospect  did  but 
the  more  reconcile  us  to  our  lot.  His  thunders 
rolled  innocuous  for  us;  his  storms  came  near,  but 
never  touched  us;  contrary  to  Gideon's  miracle," 
while  all  around  were  drenched,  our  fleece  was 
dry.  His  boys  turned  out  the  better  scholars;  we, 
I  suspect,  have  the  advantage  in  temper.  His 
pupils  cannot  speak  of  him  without  something  of 
terror  allaying  their  gratitude;  the  remembrance 
of  Field  comes  back  with  all  the  soothing  images 

40  of  indolence,  and  summer  slumbers,  and  work  like 
play,  and  innocent  idleness,  and  Elysian  exemp- 
tions, and  life  itself  a  "playing  holiday." 

Though  sufficiently  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Boyer,  we  were  near  enough  (as  I  have 

Samite:  Pythagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
enjoined  upon  his  pupils  silence  in  regard  to  their  own  con- 
clusions until  they  had  listened  to  his  lectures  for  five  years. 
Gideon's  miracle:  see  Judges  VI,  36-38. 
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said)  to  understand  a  little  of  his  system.  We  oc- 
casionally heard  sounds  of  the  Ululantes,n  and 
caught  glances  of  Tartarus.  B.  was  a  rabid  pedant. 
His  English  style  was  cramped  to  barbarism.  His 
Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged  him  to 
those  periodical  flights)  were  grating  as  scrannel'1 
pipes. — He  would  laugh,  ay,  and  heartily,  but 
then  it  must  be  at  Flaccus's  quibble  about  Rexn 

or  at  the  tristis  severitas  in  vultu,71  or  inspicere 

in  patinas?  of  Terence — thin  jests,  which  at  their 
first  broaching  could  hardly  have  had  visn  enough 
to  move  a  Roman  muscle. — He  had  two  wigs,  both 
pedantic,  but  of  different  omen.  The  one  serene, 
smiling,  fresh-powdered,  betokening  a  mild  day. 
The  other,  an  old  discolored,  unkempt,  angry 
caxon,  denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution. 
Woe  to  the  school,  when  he  made  his  morning 
appearance  in  his  passy,  or  passionate  wig.  No 
comet  expounded  surer. — J.  B.  had  a  heavy  hand. 
I  have  known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a  poor 
trembling  child  (the  maternal  milk  hardly  dry 
upon  its  lips)  with  a  "Sirrah,  do  you  presume  to 
set  your  wits  at  me?" — Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  him  make  a  headlong  entry  into 
the  schoolroom,  from  his  inner  recess,  or  library, 
and,  with  turbulent  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar 
out,  "Od's  my  life,  Sirrah"  (his  favorite  adjura- 
tion), "I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you," — then, 
with  as  sudden  a  retracting  impulse,  fling  back 
into  his  lair — and,  after  a  cooling  lapse  of  some 
minutes  (during  which  all  but  the  culprit  had  to- 
tally forgotten  the  context),  drive  headlong  out 
again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as  if  it  had 
been  some  devil's  litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — 
"and  I  will  too." — In  his  gentler  moods,  when 
the  rabidus  furor11  was  assuaged,  he  had  resort  to 
an  ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for  what  I  have 
heard,  to  himself,  of  whipping  the  boy,  and  read- 
ing the  Debates,  at  the  same  time;  a  paragraph, 
and  a  lash  between;  which  in  those  times,  when 
parliamentary  oratory  was  most  at  a  height  and 

Ululantes:  howling  sufferers;  Aeneid,  VI,  557.  scran- 
nel: harsh.  See  Milton's  Lycidas,  line  124.  Flaccus's  .  .  . 
Rex:  in  his  Satires,  I,  7,  35,  Horace  uses  the  word  Rex  with 
the  double  meaning  ot\ing,  a  monarch,  and  King,  a  surname. 
tristis  . .  .vultu:  "sad  severity  of  countenance,"  Terence, 
Andria,  V,  ii,  16.  inspicere  in  patinas:  "to  look  into  the 
stewpans,"  Terence,  Adelphi,  III,  iii,  74.  vis:  "power." 
rabidus  furor ;  "raging  madness." 


flourishing  in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to 
impress  the  patient  with  a  veneration  for  the  dif- 
fuser  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known 
to    fall    ineffectual    from    his    hand — when    droll 

squinting  W having  been  caught  putting  the 

inside  of  the  master's  desk  to  a  use  for  which  the 
architect  had  clearly  not  designed  it,  to  justify 
himself,  with  great  simplicity  averred,  that  he  did 

10  not  kjiow  that  the  thing  had  been  forewarned.  This 
exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to 
the  oral  or  declaratory  struck  so  irresistibly  upon 
the  fancy  of  all  who  heard  it  (the  pedagogue  him- 
self not  excepted)  that  remission  was  unavoidable. 
L.  has  given  credit  to  B.'s  great  merits  as  an 
instructor.  Coleridge,  in  his  literary  life,"  has  pro- 
nounced a  more  intelligible  and  ample  encomium 
on  them.  The  author  of  the  Country  Spectator 
doubts  not  to  compare  him  with  the  ablest  teach- 

20  ers  of  antiquity.  Perhaps  we  cannot  dismiss  him 
better  than  with  the  pious  ejaculation  of  C— 
when  he  heard  that  his  old  master  was  on  his 
death-bed — "Poor  J.  B.! — may  all  his  faults  be 
forgiven;  and  may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by  little 
cherub  boys,  all  head  and  wings,  with  no  bottoms 
to  reproach  his  sublunary  infirmities." 

Under  him  were  many  good  and  sound  scholars 
bred. — First  Grecian71  of  my  time  was  Lancelot 
Pepys  Stevens,  kindest  of  boys  and  men,  since  co- 

30  grammar-master  (and  inseparable  companion)  with 

Dr.  T e.™   What  an  edifying  spectacle  did  this 

brace  of  friends  present  to  those  who  remembered 
the  anti-socialities  of  their  predecessors! — You 
never  met  the  one  by  chance  in  the  street  without 
a  wonder,  which  was  quickly  dissipated  by  the 
almost  immediate  sub-appearance  of  the  other. 
Generally  arm  in  arm,  these  kindly  coadjutors 
lightened  for  each  other  the  toilsome  duties  of 
their  profession,  and  when,  in  advanced  age,  one 

40  found  it  convenient  to  retire,  the  other  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  it  suited  him  to  lay  down 
the  fasces"  also.  Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  as  it  is  rare,  to 
find  the  same  arm  linked  in  yours  at  forty,  which 

literary  life:  Biographia  Literaria,  I.  Grecian:  a  name 
given  to  the  students  of  the  highest  class,  who  were  recom- 
mended to  the  universities.  T— — e:  Trollope,  who  sue 
ceeded  Boyer  as  headmaster.  fasces:  bundles  of  rods 

carried  by  Roman  guards.    {Fascism  is  derived  from  fasces) 
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at  thirteen  helped  it  to  turn  over  the  Cicero  De 
Amicitia,  or  some  tale  of  antique  friendship,  which 
the  young  heart  even  then  was  burning  to  antici- 
pate!— Co-Grecian  with  S.  was  Th ,n  who  has 

since  executed  with  ability  various  diplomatic  func- 
tions at  the  northern  courts.    Th was  a  tall, 

dark,  saturnine  youth,  sparing  of  speech,  with 
raven  locks. — -Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton  fol- 
lowed him  (now  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  in  his  teens.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  excellent  critic;  and  is  author  (besides 
the  Country  Spectator)  of  a  treatise  on  the  Greek 
article,  against  Sharpe. — M.  is  said  to  bear  his 
mitre  high  in  India,  where  the  regni  novitas71  (I 
dare  say)  sufficiently  justifies  the  bearing.  A  hu- 
mility quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  Jewel  or 
Hooker  might  not  be  exactly  fitted  to  impress  the 
minds  of  those  Anglo-Asiatic  diocesans  with  a 
reverence  for  home  institutions,  and  the  church 
which  those  fathers  watered.  The  manners  of  M. 
at  school,  though  firm,  were  mild,  and  unassum- 
ing.— Next  to  M.  (if  not  senior  to  him)  was  Rich- 
ards, author  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons,  the  most 
spirited  of  the  Oxford  Prize  Poems:  a  pale,  studi- 
ous Grecian. — Then  followed  poor  S ,n  ill- 
fated  M !"  of  these  the  Muse  is  silent, 

Finding  some  of  Edward's  race 
Unhappy,  pass  their  annals  by. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in 
the  day-spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery 
column  before  thee — the  dark  pillar  not  yet 
turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — logician,  meta- 
physician, bard! — How  have  I  seen  the  casual 
passer  through  the  cloisters  stand  still,  entranced 
with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young 
Mirandula"),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and 
sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  Jamblichus, 
or  Plotinus"  (for  even  in  those  years  thou  waxedst 
not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or  recit- 
ing Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar — while  the 
walls  of  the  old  Grey  Friars71  re-echoed  to  the  ac- 

Th :  Thornton,     regni  -novitas :  "newness  of  the 

rule."     S :  "Scott  died  in  Bedlam."  (Lamb.)      M : 

"Maunde,  dismissed  school."  (Lamb.)  Mirandula:  Gio- 
vanni Pico  della  Mirandola  (1463-1494),  Italian  humanist. 
Jamblichus,  Plotinus:  Neoplatonists.  Grey  Friars:  the 

buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  had  once  formed  part  of  a 
monastery  belonging  to  the  Grey  Friars. 


cents  of  the  inspired  charity-boy\  Many  were  the 
"wit-combats"  (to  dally  awhile  with  the  words  of 

old  Fuller)  between  him  and  C.  V.  Le  G ," 

"which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon, 
and  an  English  man-of-war;  Master  Coleridge, 
like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning, 
solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  C.  V.  L., 
with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but 
lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 

10  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."" 

Nor  shalt  thou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly  for- 
gotten, Allen,  with  the  cordial  smile,  and  still 
more  cordial  laugh,  with  which  thou  wert  wont  to 
make  the  old  Cloisters  shake,  in  thv  cognition  of 
some  poignant  jest  of  theirs;  or  the  anticipation 
of  some  more  material,  and,  peradventure,  prac- 
tical one,  of  thine  own.  Extinct  are  those  smiles, 
with  that  beautiful  countenance,  with  which  (for 

20  thou  wert  the  Nireus  formosus'1  of  the  school),  in 
the  days  of  thy  maturer  waggery,  thou  didst  dis- 
arm the  wrath  of  infuriated  town-damsel,  who, 
incensed  by  provoking  pinch,  turning  tigress-like 
round,  suddenly  converted  by  thy  angel-look,  ex- 
changed the  half-formed  terrible  "bl ,"  for  a 

gentler  greeting — "bless  thy  handsome  facer 
Next  follow  two,  who  ought  to  be  now  alive, 

and  the  friends  of  Elia — the  junior  Le  G " 

and  F ,n  who  impelled,  the  former  by  a  rov- 

30  ing  temper,  the  latter  by  too  quick  a  sense  of 
neglect — ill  capable  of  enduring  the  slights  poor 
Sizars"  are  sometimes  subject  to  in  our  seats  of 
learning — exchanged  their  Alma  Mater  for  the 
camp;  perishing,  one  by  climate,  and  one  on  the 
plains  of  Salamanca: — Le  G sanguine,  vola- 
tile, sweet-natured;  F dogged,  faithful,  antici- 

pative  of  insult,  warm-hearted,  with  something  of 
the  old  Roman  height  about  him. 

Le  G :  Charles  Valentine  le  Grice  (1773-1858),  a 

40  Grecian  at  Christ's  Hospital,  later  contributed  reminiscences 
of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  wit  and  invention:  adapted  from 
Fuller's  accounts  of  the  combats  of  wit  between  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare.  7<[irens  formosus :    handsome  Nireus, 

most  handsome  of  the  Greek  warriors  who  fought  against 

Troy.       Le  G :  Samuel  le  Grice,  who  became  a  soldier 

and  died  in  the  West  Indies.        F :  Joseph  Favell,  who 

left  Cambridge  because  he  was  ashamed  of  his  father,  a 
house-painter.  Sizars:   poor  students  who  were  ex- 

empted from  college  fees  in  return  for  work  done  for  the 
college. 
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Fine,  frank-hearted  Fr ,n  the  present  mas- 
ter of  Hertford,  with  Marmaduke  T ,"  mild- 
est of  missionaries — and  both  my  good  friends  still 
• — close  the  catalogue  of  Grecians  in  my  time. 

Mrs.  Battle  s  Opinions  on  Whist  (1821) 

"A  clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,"  and  the  rigor  of 
the  game."  This  was  the  celebrated  wish  of  old 
Sarah  Battle  (now  with  God),  who,  next  to  her 
devotions,  loved  a  good  game  at  whist.  She  was 
none  of  your  lukewarm  gamesters,  your  half  and 
half  players,  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a 
hand,  if  you  want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber;  who 
affirm  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  winning; 
that  they  like  to  win  one  game  and  lose  another; 
that  they  can  while  away  an  hour  very  agreeably 
at  a  card-table,  but  are  indifferent  whether  they 
play  or  no;  and  will  desire  an  adversary  who  has 
slipt  a  wrong  card,  to  take  it  up  and  play  another." 
These  insufferable  triflers  are  the  curse  of  a  table. 
One  of  these  flies  will  spoil  a  whole  pot.  Of  such 
it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  not  play  at  cards,  but 
only  play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She  de- 
tested them,  as  I  do,  from  her  heart  and  soul; 
and  would  not,  save  upon  a  striking  emergency, 
willingly  seat  herself  at  the  same  table  with  them. 
She  loved  a  thorough-paced  partner,  a  determined 
enemy.  She  took,  and  gave,  no  concessions.  She 
hated  favors.  She  never  made  a  revoke,  nor  ever 
passed  it  over  in  her  adversary  without  exacting 
the  utmost  forfeiture.  She  fought  a  good  fight: 
cut  and  thrust.  She  held  not  her  good  sword 
(her  cards)  "like  a  dancer."  She  sat  bolt  upright; 
and  neither  showed  you  her  cards,  nor  desired  to 
see  yours.  All  people  have  their  blind  side — their 
superstitions;  and  I  have  heard  her  declare,  under 
the  rose,"  that  hearts  was  her  favorite  suit. 

I  never  in  my  life — and  I  knew  Sarah  Battle 
many  of  the  best  years  of  it — saw  her  take  out 

Fr :  Frederick  William  Franklin.  T : 

Thompson. 

Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist,  clean  hearth:  "This 
was  before  the  introduction  of  rugs,  reader.  You  must  re- 
member the  intolerable  crash  of  the  unswept  cinders  be- 
twixt your  foot  and  the  marble."  (Lamb.)  play  another: 
"As  if  a  sportsman  should  tell  you  he  liked  to  kill  a  fox  one 
day  and  lose  him  the  next."  (Lamb.)  under  the  rose: 
in  confidence. 


her  snuffbox  when  it  was  her  turn  jto  play;  or 
snuff  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  a  game;  or  ring 
for  a  servant,  till  it  was  fairly  over.  She  never 
introduced  or  connived  at  miscellaneous  conver- 
sation during  its  process.  As  she  emphatically 
observed,  cards  were  cards;  and  if  I  ever  saw  un- 
mingled  distaste  in  her  fine  last-century  counte- 
nance, it  was  at  the  airs  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  literary  turn,  who  had  been  with  difficulty  per- 

10  suaded  to  take  a  hand;  and  who,  in  his  excess  of 
candor,  declared,  that  he  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  unbending  the  mind  now  and  then,  after 
serious  studies,  in  recreations  of  that  kind!  She 
could  not  bear  to  have  her  noble  occupation,  to 
which  she  wound  up  her  faculties,  considered  in 
that  light.  It  was  her  business,  her  duty,  the  thing 
she  came  into  the  world  to  do — and  she  did  it. 
She  unbent  her  mind  afterwards — over  a  book. 
Pope  was  her  favorite  author:    his  Rape  of  the 

20  Loc\  her  favorite  work.  She  once  did  me  the 
favor  to  play  over  with  me  (with  the  cards)  his 
celebrated  game  of  Ombre  in  that  poem;  and  to 
explain  to  me  how  far  it  agreed  with,  and  in  what 
points  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from,  tradille. 
Her  illustrations  were  apposite  and  poignant;  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  substance  of 
them  to  Mr.  Bowles,"  but  I  suppose  they  came 
too  late  to  be  inserted  among  his  ingenious  notes 
upon  that  author. 

30  Quadrille,  she  has  often  told  me,  was  her  first 
love;  but  whist  had  engaged  her  maturer  esteem. 
The  former,  she  said,  was  showy  and  specious, 
and  likely  to  allure  young  persons.  The  uncer- 
tainty and  quick  shifting  of  partners — a  thing 
which  the  constancy  of  whist  abhors;  the  dazzling 
supremacy  and  regal  investiture  of  Spadille" — 
absurd,  as  she  justly  observed,  in  the  pure  aristoc- 
racy of  whist,  where  his  crown  and  garter  gave 
him  no  proper  power  above  his  brother-nobility 

40  of  the  Aces; — the  giddy  vanity,  so  taking  to  the 
inexperienced,  of  playing  alone; — above  all,  the 
overpowering  attractions  of  a  Sans  Prendre  Vole,n 
■ — to  the  triumph  of  which  there  is  certainly  noth- 

Bowles:  William  Lisle  Bowles,  who  published  an  edition 
of  Pope  in  1807.  Spadille:  the  ace  of  spades.        Sans 

Prendre:  "without  taking  a  partner."  In  the  game  of 
quadrille  or  omber  a  player  may  take  a  partner  or  play 
alone.    Vole  is  to  take  all  the  tricks  while  playing  alone. 
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ing  parallel  or  approaching,  in  the  contingencies 
of  whist; — all  these,  she  would  say,  make  quadrille 
a  game  of  captivation  to  the  young  and  enthusi- 
astic. But  whist  was  the  solider  game:  that  was 
her  word.  It  was  a  long  meal;  not  like  quadrille, 
a  feast  of  snatches.  One  or  two  rubbers  might 
co-extend  in  duration  with  an  evening.  They 
gave  time  to  form  rooted  friendships,  to  cultivate 
steady  enmities.  She  despised  the  chance-started, 
capricious,  and  ever  fluctuating  alliances  of  the  10 
other.  The  skirmishes  of  quadrille,  she  would  say, 
reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephemeral  embroilments 
of  the  little  Italian  states,  depicted  by  Machiavel; 
perpetually  changing  postures  and  connections; 
bitter  foes  to-day,  sugared  darlings  to-morrow; 
kissing  and  scratching  in  a  breath; — but  the  wars 
of  whist  were  comparable  to  the  long,  steady,  deep- 
rooted,  rational,  antipathies  of  the  great  French 
and  English  nations. 

A  grave  simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly  admired  20 
in  her  favorite  game.  There  was  nothing  silly  in 
it,  like  the  nob"  in  cribbage — nothing  superfluous. 
No  flushes — that  most  irrational  of  all  pleas  that 
a  reasonable  being  can  set  up: — that  any  one 
should  claim  four  by  virtue  of  holding  cards  of 
the  same  mark  and  color,  without  reference  to  the 
playing  of  the  game,  or  the  individual  worth  or 
pretensions  of  the  cards  themselves!  She  held 
this  to  be  a  solecism;  as  pitiful  an  ambition  at 
cards  as  alliteration  is  in  authorship.  She  despised  30 
superficiality,  and  looked  deeper  than  the  colors 
of  things.  Suits  were  soldiers,  she  would  say,  and 
must  have  a  uniformity  of  array  to  distinguish 
them:  but  what  should  we  say  to  a  foolish  squire, 
who  should  claim  a  merit  for  dressing  up  his  ten- 
antry in  red  jackets,  that  never  were  to  be  mar- 
shalled— never  to  take  the  field? — She  even  wished 
that  whist  were  more  simple  than  it  is;  and,  in 
my  mind,  would  have  stript  it  of  some  appendages, 
which,  in  the  state  of  human  frailty,  may  be  40 
venially,  and  even  commendably  allowed  of.  She 
saw  no  reason  for  the  deciding  of  the  trump  by 
the  turn  of  the  card.  Why  not  one  suit  always 
trumps? — Why  two  colors,  when  the  mark  of  the 
suits  would  have  sufficiently  distinguished  them 
without  it? — 

nob:    head.    "One  for  his  nob"  is  a  point  counted  in 
cribbage  for  holding  the  knave  of  trumps. 


"But  the  eye,  my  dear  Madam,  is  agreeably 
refreshed  with  the  variety.  Man  is  not  a  creature 
of  pure  reason — he  must  have  his  senses  delight- 
fully appealed  to.  We  see  it  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  music  and  the  paintings  draw 
in  many  to  worship,  whom  your  Quaker  spirit  of 
unsensualising  would  have  kept  out. — You,  your- 
self, have  a  pretty  collection  of  paintings — but 
confess  to  me,  whether,  walking  in  your  gallery 
at  Sandham,  among  those  clear  Vandykes,  oi 
among  the  Paul  Potters  in  the  ante-room,  you 
ever  felt  your  bosom  glow  with  an  elegant  delight, 
at  all  comparable  to  that  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  experience  most  evenings  over  a  well- 
arranged  assortment  of  the  court  cards? — the 
pretty  antic  habits,  like  heralds  in  a  procession — 
the  gay  triumph-assuring  scarlets — the  contrasting 
deadly,  killing  sables — the  'hoary  majesty  of 
spades' — Pam"  in  all  his  glory! — 

"All  these  might  be  dispensed  with;  and,  with 
their  naked  names  upon  the  drab  pasteboard,  the 
game  might  go  on  very  well,  pictureless.  But  the 
beauty  of  cards  would  be  extinguished  forever. 
Stripped  of  all  that  is  imaginative  in  them,  they 
must  degenerate  into  mere  gambling. — Imagine  a 
dull  deal  board,  or  drum  head,  to  spread  them  on, 
instead  of  that  nice  verdant  carpet  (next  to  na- 
ture's), fittest  arena  for  those  courtly  combatants 
to  play  their  gallant  jousts  and  tourneys  in! — 
Exchange  those  delicately  turned  ivory  markers 
— (work  of  Chinese  artist,  unconscious  of  their 
symbol — or  as  profanely  slighting  their  true  ap- 
plication as  the  arrantest  Ephesian  journeyman 
that  turned  out  those  little  shrines  for  the  god- 
dess")— exchange  them  for  little  bits  of  leather 
(our  ancestors'  money)  or  chalk  and  a  slate  1" — 

The  old  lady,  with  a  smile,  confessed  the  sound- 
ness of  my  logic;  and  to  her  approbation  of  my 
arguments  on  her  favorite  topic  that  evening,  I 
have  always  fancied  myself  indebted  for  the  leg- 
acy of  a  curious  cribbage  board,  made  of  the  finest 
Sienna  marble,  which  her  maternal  uncle  (Old 
Walter  Plumer,  whom  I  have  elsewhere  cele- 
brated") brought  with  him  from  Florence:  this, 
and  a  trifle  of  five  hundred  pounds  came  to  me  at 
her  death. 

Pam:  knave  of  clubs.  goddess:  see  Acts  xix,  24-41. 
elsewhere  celebrated:  in  "The  South  Sea  House." 
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The  former  bequest  (which  I  do  not  least  value) 
I  have  kept  with  religious  care;  though  she  her- 
self, to  confess  a  truth,  was  never  greatly  taken 
with  cribbage.  It  was  an  essentially  vulgar  game, 
I  have  heard  her  say — disputing  with  her  uncle, 
who  was  very  partial  to  it.  She  could  never  heart- 
ily bring  her  mouth  to  pronounce  "go,"  or  "that's 
a  go.n"  She  called  it  an  ungrammatical  game.  The 
pegging"  teased  her.  I  once  knew  her  to  forfeit  a 
rubber  (a  five-dollar  stake),  because  she  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  turn-up  knave,  which  would 
have  given  it  her,  but  which  she  must  have  claimed 
by  the  disgraceful  tenure  of  declaring  "two  for  his 
heels."  There  is  something  extremely  genteel  in 
this  sort  of  self-denial.  Sarah  Battle  was  a  gentle- 
woman born. 

Piquet  she  held  the  best  game  at  the  cards  for 
two  persons,  though  she  would  ridicule  the  ped- 
antry of  the  terms — such  as  pique  repique — the 
capot — they  savored  (she  thought)  of  affectation. 
But  games  for  two,  or  even  three,  she  never 
greatly  cared  for.  She  loved  the  quadrate,  or 
square.  She  would  argue  thus: — Cards  are  war- 
fare: the  ends  are  gain,  with  glory.  But  cards 
are  war,  in  disguise  of  a  sport:  when  single  adver- 
saries encounter,  the  ends  proposed  are  too  pal- 
pable. By  themselves,  it  is  too  close  a  fight:  with 
spectators,  it  is  not  much  bettered.  No  looker-on 
can  be  interested,  except  for  a  bet,  and  then  it  is 
a  mere  affair  of  money;  he  cares  not  for  your 
luck  sympathetically,  or  for  your  play. — Three  are 
still  worse;  a  mere  naked  war  of  every  man 
against  every  man,  as  in  cribbage,  without  league 
or  alliance;  or  a  rotation  of  petty  and  contradic- 
tory interests,  a  succession  of  heartless  leagues,  and 
not  much  more  hearty  infractions  of  them,  as  in 
tradrille.  But  in  square  games  {she  meant  whist) 
all  that  is  possible  to  be  attained  in  card-playing 
is  accomplished.  There  are  the  incentives  of  profit 
with  honor,  common  to  every  species — though 
the  latter  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  enjoyed  in 
those  other  games,  where  the  spectator  is  only 
feebly  a  participator.  But  the  parties  in  whist 
are  spectators  and  principals  too.  They  are  a 
theatre  to  themselves,  and  a  looker-on  is  not 
wanted.    He  is  rather  worse  than  nothing,  and  an 

go  .  .  .  a  go:  expressions  used  when  the  player  is  un- 
able to  play.         pegging:  scoring  with  pegs  in  a  board. 


impertinence.  Whist  abhors  neutrality,  or  inter- 
ests beyond  its  sphere.  You  glory  in  some  sur- 
prising stroke  of  skill  or  fortune,  not  because  a 
cold — or  even  an  interested — by-stander  witnesses 
it,  but  because  your  partner  sympathizes  in  the 
contingency.  You  win  for  two.  You  triumph  for 
two.  Two  are  exalted.  Two  again  are  mortified; 
which  divides  their  disgrace,  as  the  conjunction 
doubles   (by   taking  off  the  invidiousness)   your 

10  glories.  Two  losing  to  two  are  better  reconciled, 
than  one  to  one  in  that  close  butchery.  The  hos- 
tile feeling  is  weakened  by  multiplying  the  chan- 
nels. War  becomes  a  civil  game. — By  such  reason- 
ings as  these  the  old  lady  was  accustomed  to  defend 
her  favorite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  prevail  upon  her  to 
play  at  any  game  where  chance  entered  into  the 
composition,  for  nothing.  Chance,  she  would  argue 
— and    here   again,    admire    the   subtlety   of  her 

20  conclusion! — chance  is  nothing  but  where  some- 
thing else  depends  upon  it.  It  is  obvious,  that 
cannot  be  glory.  What  rational  cause  of  exultation 
could  it  give  to  a  man  to  turn  up  size  ace  a  hun- 
dred times  together  by  himself?  or  before  specta- 
tors, where  no  stake  was  depending? — Make  a 
lottery  of  a  hundred  thousand  tickets  with  but 
one  fortunate  number — and  what  possible  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  except  stupid  wonderment, 
could  it  gratify   to  gain   that  number  as  many 

30  times  successively,  without  a  prize? — Therefore 
she  disliked  the  mixture  of  chance  in  backgammon, 
where  it  was  not  played  for  money.  She  called  it 
foolish,  and  those  people  idiots,  who  were  taken 
with  a  lucky  hit  under  such  circumstances.  Games 
of  pure  skill  were  as  little  to  her  fancy.  Played 
for  a  stake,  they  were  a  mere  system  of  over- 
reaching. Played  for  glory,  they  were  a  mere  set- 
ting of  one  man's  wit — his  memory,  or  combi- 
nation-faculty  rather — against   another's;    like  a 

40  mock-engagement  at  a  review,  bloodless  and  prof- 
itless.— She  could  not  conceive  a  game  wanting 
the  spritely  infusion  of  chance — the  handsome 
excuses  of  good  fortune.  Two  people  playing  at 
chess  in  a  corner  of  a  room  whilst  whist  was  stirring 
in  the  centre,  would  inspire  her  with  unsufferable 
horror  and  ennui.  Those  well-cut  similitudes  of 
Castles,  and  Knights,  the  imagery  of  the  board, 
she  would  argue  (and  I  think  in  this  case  justly) 
!?8 


were  entirely  misplaced,  and  senseless.  Those 
hard  head-contests  can  in  no  instance  ally  with 
the  fancy.  They  reject  form  and  color.  A  pencil 
and  dry  slate  (she  used  to  say)  were  the  proper 
arena  for  such  combatants. 

To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nur- 
turing the  bad  passions,  she  would  retort,  that 
man  is  a  gaming  animal.  He  must  be  always  try- 
ing to  get  the  better  in  something  or  other: — 
that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more  safely  ex- 
pended than  upon  a  game  at  cards:  that  cards 
are  a  temporary  illusion;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama; 
for  we  do  but  play  at  being  mightily  concerned, 
where  a  few  idle  shillings  are  at  stake,  yet,  during 
the  illusion,  we  are  as  mightily  concerned  as  those 
whose  stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms.  They  are  a 
sort  of  dream-fighting;  much  ado;  great  battling, 
and  little  bloodshed;  mighty  means  for  dispro- 
portioned  ends;  quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great 
deal  more  innoxious,  than  many  of  those  more 
serious  games  of  life,  which  men  play,  without  es- 
teeming them  to  be  such. — 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judg- 
ment on  these  matters,  I  think  I  have  experienced 
some  moments  in  my  life,  when  playing  at  cards 
for  nothing  has  even  been  agreeable.  When  I  am 
in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best  spirits,  I  sometimes 
call  for  the  cards,  and  play  a  game  at  piquet  for 
love  with  my  cousin  Bridget — Bridget  Elia." 

I  grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it:  but 
with  a  toothache  or  a  sprained  ankle — when  you 
are  subdued  and  humble — you  are  glad  to  put  up 
with  an  inferior  spring  of  action. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced, 
as  sic\  whist. — 

I  grant  it  is  not  the  highest  style  of  man — I 
deprecate  the  manes71  of  Sarah  Battle — she  lives 
not,  alas!    to  whom  I  should  apologize. — 

At  such  times  those  terms  which  my  old  friend 
objected  to,  come  in  as  something  admissible. — I 
love  to  get  a  tierce  or  a  quatorze,  though  they 
mean  nothing.  I  am  subdued  to  an  inferior  in- 
terest.   Those  shadows  of  winning  amuse  me. 

That  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin 
(I  capotted"  her) — (dare  I  tell  thee  how  foolish 

Bridget  Elia:  the  name  by  which  Lamb  always  indicates 
his  sister  in  this  series  of  essays.  manes:  shade,  spirit. 

capotted:  won  all  the  tricks  from. 


I  am?) — 1  wished  it  might  have  lasted  forever, 
though  we  gained  nothing,  and  lost  nothing, 
though  it  was  a  mere  shade  of  play:  I  would  be 
content  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  forever.  The 
pipkin"  should  be  ever  boiling,  that  was  to  prepare 
the  gentle  lenitive  to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  was 
doomed  to  apply  after  the  game  was  over:  and  as 
I  do  not  much  relish  appliances,  there  it  should 
ever  bubble.  Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever  playing. 
10 

Dream  Children:  A  Reverie  (1822) 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their 
elders,  when  they  were  children;  to  stretch  their 
imagination  to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary 
great-uncle  or  grandame,  whom  they  never  saw. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about 
me  the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their  great- 
grandmother  Field,"  who  lived  in  a  great  house  in 
Norfolk    (a    hundred  times  bigger    than  that  in 

20  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had  been  the 
scene — so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  in 
that  part  of  the  country — of  the  tragic  incidents 
which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with  from 
the  ballad  of  the  children  in  the  wood.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their 
cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall, 
the  whole  story  down  to  the  robin  redbreasts,  till 
a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a 

30  marble  one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead,  with 
no  story  upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her 
dear  mother's  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  up- 
braiding. Then  I  went  on  to  say,  how  religious 
and  how  good  their  great-grandmother  Field  was, 
how  beloved  and  respected  by  everybody,  though 
she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great  house, 
but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some 
respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of 
it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who  pre- 

40  ferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable 
mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in 
the  adjoining  county;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in 
a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up 

Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist,  pipkin:  small  earthen 
pot. 

Dream  Children:  A  Reverie.  great-grandmother 
Field:  Lamb's  grandmother  Mary  Field,  for  fifty  years 
housekeeper  at  Blakesware,  in  Hertfordshire. 
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the  dignity  of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she 
lived,  which  afterwards  came  to  decay,  and  was 
nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments 
stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner's  other 
house,  where  they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as 
awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  carry  away  the 
old  combs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and 
stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt  drawing- 
room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "that 
would  be  foolish  indeed."  And  then  I  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the 
gentry  too,  of  the  neighborhood  for  many  miles 
round,  to  show  their  respect  for  her  memory,  be- 
cause she  had  been  such  a  good  and  religious 
woman;  so  good  indeed  that  she  knew  all  the 
Psaltery  by  heart,  ay,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice  spread  her 
hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright,  graceful 
person  their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was; 
and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best 
dancer — here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an 
involuntary  movement,  till  upon  my  looking  grave, 
it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain;  but  it  could  never 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep  by 
herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house; 
and  how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two 
infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and 
down  the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept,  but 
she  said  "those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm"; 
and  how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those 
days  I  had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was 
never  half  so  good  or  religious  as  she— and  yet  I 
never  saw  the  infants.  Here  John  expanded  all  his 
eyebrows  and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I 
told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren, 
having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holydays,  where 
I  in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours  by  my- 
self, in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the  twelve 
Caesars,  that  had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the 
old  marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again,  or  I  be 
turned  into  marble  with  them;  how  I  never  could 
be  tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge  mansion, 
with  its  vast  empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out 


hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken 
panels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out — some- 
times in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens,  which 
I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then 
a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me — and 
how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the 
walls,  without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them, 
because  they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and 
then — and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling 

10  about  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew  trees, 
or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red  berries,  and  the 
fir  apples,  which  were  good  for  nothing  but  to 
look  at — or  in  lying  about  upon  the  fresh  grass, 
with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me — or 
basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy 
myself  ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the 
limes  in  that  grateful  warmth — or  in  watching  the 
dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish-pond,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great 

20  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water  in 
silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent 
friskings — I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle 
diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slily  deposited  back  upon  the 
plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unobserved  by 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and 
both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the 
present  as  irrelevant.    Then  in  somewhat  a  more 

30  heightened  tone,  I  told  how.  though  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet 
in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be  said  to  love 
their  uncle,  John  L ,n  because  he  was  so  hand- 
some and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest 
of  us;  and,  instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary 
corners,  like  some  of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most 
mettlesome  horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an  imp 
no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him 
half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the 

40  hunters  when  there  were  any  out — and  yet  he 
loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had 
too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries — and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmother 
Field  most  especially;  and  how  he  used  to  carry 
me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  lame-footed  boy — 
John  L :  Charles  Lamb's  brother,  John. 
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for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me — many  a  mile 
when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain; — and  how  in  after 
life  he  became  lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not 
always  (I  fear)  make  allowances  enough  for  him 
when  he  was  impatient  and  in  pain,  nor  remember 
sufficiently  how  considerate  he  had  been  to  me 
when  I  was  lame-footed;  and  how  when  he  died, 
though  he  had  not  been  dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago,  such  a  distance 
there  is  betwixt  life  and  death;  and  how  I  bore  his 
death  as  I  thought  pretty  well  at  first,  but  after- 
wards it  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and  though  I 
did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and  as 
I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I 
missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then 
how  much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness, 
and  I  missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be 
alive  again,  to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  we 
quarrelled  sometimes),  rather  than  not  have  him 
again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without  him,  as  he,  their 
poor  uncle,  must  have  been  when  the  doctor  took 
off  his  limb.  Here  the  children  fell  a-crying,  and 
asked  if  their  little  mourning  which  they  had  on 
was  not  for  uncle  John,  and  they  looked  up,  and 
prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to 
tell  them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead 
mother.  Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in 
hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet  per- 
sisting ever,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice  W n";  and, 

as  much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained 
to  them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial 
meant  in  maidens — when  suddenly,  turning  to 
Alice,  the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her 
eyes  with  such  a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  I 
became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood  there  before 
me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair  was;  and  while  I 
stood  gazing,  both  the  children  gradually  grew 
fainter  to  my  view,  receding,  and  still  receding  till 
nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful  features  were  seen 
in  the  uttermost  distance,  which,  without  speech, 
strangely  impressed  upon  me  the  effects  of  speech; 
"We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we 
children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum 
father.  We  are  nothing;  less  than  nothing,  and 
dreams.    We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and 

Alice  W n:   Alice  Winterton,  a  fictitious  name  for 

Ann  Simmons,  a  fair-haired  girl  whom  Lamb  met  as  a  child 
while  visiting  his  grandmother  in  Hertfordshire. 


must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  mil- 
lions of  ages  before  we  have  existence,  and  a  name" 
— and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly 
seated  in  my  bachelor  armchair,  where  I  had  fallen 
asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by 
my  side — but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gone 
forever. 

The  Praise  of  Chimney- Sweepers  (1822) 

10  I  like  to  meet  a  sweep — -understand  me — not  a 
grown  sweeper — old  chimney-sweepers  are  by  no 
means  attractive — but  one  of  those  tender  novices, 
blooming  through  their  first  nigritude,  the  ma- 
ternal washings  not  quite  effaced  from  the  cheek — 
such  as  come  forth  with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat 
earlier,  with  their  little  professional  notes  sounding 
like  the  peep  peep  of  a  young  sparrow;  or  liker  to 
the  matin  lark  should  I  pronounce  them,  in  their 
aerial  ascents  not  seldom  anticipating  the  sunrise? 

20  I  have  a  kindly  yearning  toward  these  dim 
specks — poor  blots — innocent  blacknesses — 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own 
growth — these  almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport  their 
cloth  without  assumption;  and  from  their  little 
pulpits  (the  tops  of  chimneys),  in  the  nipping  air 
of  a  December  morning,  preach  a  lesson  of  patience 
to  mankind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was 
to  witness  their  operation!    to  see  a  chit  no  bigger 

30  than  one's  self  enter,  one  knew  not  by  what  process, 
into  what  seemed  the  fauces  Avernin — to  pursue 
him  in  imagination,  as  he  went  sounding  on  through 
so  many  dark  stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades! — to 
shudder  with  the  idea  that  "now,  surely,  he  must 
be  lost  forever!" — to  revive  at  hearing  his  feeble 
shout  of  discovered  daylight — and  then  (O  fulness 
of  delight)  running  out  of  doors,  to  come  just  in 
time  to  see  the  sable  phenomenon  emerge  in  safety, 
the  brandished  weapon  of  his  art  victorious  like 

40  some  flag  waved  over  a  conquered  citadel!  I  seem 
to  remember  having  been  told,  that  a  bad  sweep 
was  once  left  in  a  stack  with  his  brush,  to  indicate 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  It  was  an  awful  spec- 
tacle certainly;  not  much  unlike  the  old  stage 
direction  in  Macbeth,  where  the  "Apparition  of  a 
child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand,  rises." 

The  Praise  of  Chimney-Sweepers,   fauces  Averni 

"jaws  of  Hades." 
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Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small 
gentry  in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  him 
a  penny.  It  is  better  to  give  him  twopence.  If  it 
be  starving  weather,  and  to  the  proper  troubles  of 
his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed"  heels  (no  un- 
usual accompaniment)  be  superadded,  the  demand 
on  thy  humanity  will  surely  rise  to  a  tester." 

There  is  a  composition,  the  ground-work  of 
which  I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood 
yclept  sassafras.  This  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind 
of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk  and 
sugar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the 
China  luxury.  I  know  not  how  thy  palate  may 
relish  it;  for  myself,  with  every  deference  to  the 
judicious  Mr.  Read,  who  hath  time  out  of  mind 
kept  open  a  shop  (the  only  one  he  avers  in  London) 
for  the  vending  of  this  "wholesome  and  pleasant 
beverage,"  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  as 
thou  approachest  Bridge  Street — the  only  Salopian 
house11 — I  have  never  yet  ventured  to  dip  my  own 
particular  lip  in  a  basin  of  his  commended  ingre- 
dients— a  cautious  premonition  to  the  olfactories 
constantly  whispering  to  me,  that  my  stomach 
must  infallibly,  with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it. 
Yet  I  have  seen  palates,  otherwise  not  unin- 
structed  in  dietetical  elegances,  sup  it  up  with 
avidity. 

I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation  of 
the  organ  it  happens,  but  I  have  always  found  that 
this  composition  is  surprisingly  gratifying  to  the 
palate  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper — whether  the 
oily  particles  (sassafras  is  slightly  oleaginous)  do 
attenuate  and  soften  the  fuliginous  concretions, 
which  are  sometimes  found  (in  dissections)  to  ad- 
here to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  unfledged 
practitioners;  or  whether  Nature,  sensible  that 
she  had  mingled  too  much  of  bitter  wood  in  the 
lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to  grow  out  of  the 
earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive — but  so  it  is, 
that  no  possible  taste  or  odor  to  the  senses  of  a 
voting  chimney-sweeper  can  convey  a  delicate  ex- 
citement comparable  to  this  mixture.  Being  penni- 
less-, they  will  yet  hang  their  black  heads  over  the 
ascending  steam,  to  gratify  one  sense  if  possible, 
seemingly  no  less  pleased  than  those  domestic 
animals — cats — when  they  purr  over  a  new-found 

kibed:  chilblained.  tester:  sixpence.  Salopian 

k^use:  where  saloop  (sassafras  tea)  was  served. 
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sprig  of  valerian.   There  is  something  more  in  these 
sympathies  than  philosophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Read  boasteth,  not  without 
reason,  that  his  is  the  only  Salopian  house;  yet  be 
it  known  to  thee,  reader — if  thou  art  one  who 
keepest  what  are  called  good  hours,  thou  art  haply 
ignorant  of  the  fact — he  hath  a  race  of  industrious 
imitators,  who  from  stalls,  and  under  open  sky, 
dispense  the  same  savory  mess  to  humbler  cus- 

10  tomers,  at  that  dead  time  of  the  dawn,  when  (as 
extremes  meet)  the  rake,  reeling  home  from  his 
midnight  cups,  and  the  hard-handed  artisan  leav- 
ing his  bed  to  resume  the  premature  labors  of  the 
day,  jostle,  not  unfrequently  to  the  manifest  dis- 
concerting of  the  former,  for  the  honors  of  the 
pavement.  It  is  the  time  when,  in  summer,  be- 
tween the  expired  and  the  not  yet  relumined 
kitchen-fires,  the  kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis 
give  forth  their  least  satisfactory  odors.   The  rake, 

20  who  wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o'er-night  vapors  in 
more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial  fume,  as 
he  passeth;  but  the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and 
blesses  the  fragrant  breakfast. 

This  is  saloop — the  precocious  herb-woman's 
darling — the  delight  of  the  early  gardener,  who 
transports  his  smoking  cabbages  by  break  of  day 
from  Hammersmith  to  Covent  Garden's  famed 
piazzas — the  delight,  and,  oh  I  fear,  too  often  the 
envy,  of  the  unpennied  sweep.   Him  shouldst  thou 

30  haply  encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over 
the  grateful  steam,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous 
basin  (it  will  cost  thee  but  three  halfpennies)  and 
a  slice  of  delicate  bread  and  butter  (an  added  half- 
penny)— so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased  of  the 
o'er-charged  secretions  from  thy  worse-placed 
hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter  volume  to  the  welkin 
—so  may  the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy 
costly  well-ingredienced  soups — nor  the  odious 
cry,  quick-reaching  from  street  to  street,  of  the 

40  fired  chimney,  invite  the  rattling  engines  from  ten 
adjacent  parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual  scintilla- 
tion thy  peace  and  pocket ! 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of  street 
affronts;  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  populace;  the 
low-bred  triumph  they  display  over  the  casual  trip, 
or  splashed  stocking,  of  a  gentleman.  Yet  can  I 
endure  the  jocularity  of  a  young  sweep  with  some- 
thing more  than  forgiveness. — In  the  last  winter 
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but  one,  pacing  along  Cheapside  with  my  accus- 
tomed precipitation  when  I  walk  westward,  a 
treacherous  slide  brought  me  upon  my  back  in  an 
instant.  I  scrambled  up  with  pain  and  shame 
enough — yet  outwardly  trying  to  face  it  down,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened — when  the  roguish  grin 
of  one  of  these  young  wits  encountered  me.  There 
he  stood,  pointing  me  out  with  his  dusky  finger  to 
the  mob,  and  to  a  poor  woman  (I  suppose  his 
mother)  in  particular,  till  the  tears  for  the  exquisite-  10 
ness  of  the  fun  (so  he  thought  it)  worked  them- 
selves out  at  the  corners  of  his  poor  red  eyes,  red 
from  many  a  previous  weeping,  and  soot-inflamed, 
yet  twinkling  through  all  with  such  a  joy,  snatched 
out  of  desolation,  that  Hogarth" — but  Hogarth 
has  got  him  already  (how  could  he  miss  him?)  in 
the  March  to  Finchley,  grinning  at  the  pieman — 
there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  irremov- 
able, as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  forever — with  such  a 
maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of  mischief,  in  his  20 
mirth — for  the  grin  of  a  genuine  sweep  hath  ab- 
solutely no  malice  in  it — that  I  could  have  been 
content,  if  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  might  endure 
it,  to  have  remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till 
midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductiveness 
of  what  are  called  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  Every  pair 
of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies  must  pardon  me)  is  a  casket, 
presumably  holding  such  jewels;  but,  methinks, 
they  should  take  leave  to  "air"  them  as  frugally  as  30 
possible.  The  fine  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who 
show  me  their  teeth,  show  me  bones.  Yet  must  I 
confess,  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep  a 
display  (even  to  ostentation)  of  those  white  and 
shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as  an  agreeable 
anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allowable  piece  of 
foppery.    It  is,  as  when 

A  sable  cloud 
Turns  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

40 
It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite  extinct; 
a  badge  of  better  days;    a  hint  of  nobility: — and, 
doubtless,  under  the  obscuring  darkness  and  double 
eight   of  their   forlorn   disguisement,   oftentimes 

Hogarth:  William  Hogarth  (1697-1764),  famous 
painter  and  engraver  of  London  life.  In  The  March  to 
Finchley  he  depicted  humorously  the  confusion  at  the 
breakup  of  a  camp  of  guards  on  Finchley  Common. 


lurketh  good  blood,  and  gentle  conditions,  derived 
from  lost  ancestry,  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The  pre- 
mature apprenticements  of  these  tender  victims 
give  but  too  much  encouragement,  I  fear,  to  clan- 
destine, and  almost  infantile  abductions;  the  seeds 
of  civility  and  true  courtesy,  so  often  discernible  in 
these  young  grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be  accounted 
for)  plainly  hint  at  some  forced  adoptions;  many 
noble  Rachels  mourning  for  their  children,  even 
in  our  days,  countenance  the  fact;  the  tales  of 
fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a  lamentable  verity, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu"  be  but  a 
solitary  instance  of  good  fortune,  out  of  many  irrep- 
arable and  hopeless  defiliations.11 

In  one  of  the  state-beds  at  Arundel  Castle,  a 
few  years  since — under  a  ducal  canopy — (that  seat 
of  the  Howards  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors, 
chiefly  for  its  beds,  in  which  the  late  duke  was  es- 
pecially a  connoisseur) — encircled  with  curtains  of 
delicatest  crimson,  with  starry  coronets  interwoven 
— folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and  softer 
than  the  lap  where  Venus  lulled  Ascanius" — was 
discovered  by  chance,  after  all  methods  of  search 
had  failed,  at  noonday,  fast  asleep,  a  lost  chimney- 
sweeper. The  little  creature,  having  somehow  con- 
founded his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of  those 
lordly  chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had 
alighted  upon  this  magnificent  chamber;  and, 
tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  delicious  invitement  to  repose,  which  he 
there  saw  exhibited;  so,  creeping  between  the 
sheets  very  quietly,  laid  his  black  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  slept  like  a  young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the 
Castle. — But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  just  hinted  at  in  this 
story.  A  high  instinct  was  at  work  in  the  case,  or 
I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that  a  poor  child  of 
that  description,  with  whatever  weariness  he  might 
be  visited,  would  have  ventured,  under  such  a 
penalty,  as  he  would  be  taught  to  expect,  to  un- 
cover the  sheets  of  a  Duke's  bed,  and  deliberately 
to  lay  himself  down  between  them,  when  the  rug, 
or  the  carpet,  presented  an  obvious  couch,  still  far 

Montagu:  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  who  ran  away 
from  school,  became  a  chimney-sweeper.  defiliations: 
kidnapings.  Ascanius:  son  of  Aeneas.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinus.    Aeneid,  I,  677-694. 
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above  his  pretensions — is  this  probable,  1  would 
ask,  if  the  great  power  of  nature,  which  I  contend 
for,  had  not  been  manifested  within  him,  prompt- 
ing to  the  adventure?  Doubtless  this  young  noble- 
man (for  such  my  mind  misgives  me  that  he  must 
be)  was  allured  by  some  memory,  not  amounting 
to  full  consciousness,  of  his  condition  in  infancy, 
when  he  was  used  to  be  lapt  by  his  mother,  or  his 
nurse,  in  just  such  sheets  as  he  there  found,  into 
which  he  was  but  now  creeping  back  as  into  his 
proper  incunabula,71  and  resting-place. — By  no  other 
theory,  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  pre-existent  state 
(as  I  may  call  it),  can  I  explain  a  deed  so  venturous, 
and,  indeed,  upon  any  other  system,  so  indecorous, 
in  this  tender,  but  unseasonable,  sleeper. 

My  pleasant  friend  Jem  White71  was  so  impressed 
with  a  belief  of  metamorphoses  like  this  frequently 
taking  place,  that  in  some  sort  to  reverse  the  wrongs 
of  fortune  in  these  poor  changelings,  he  instituted 
an  annual  feast  of  chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  officiate  as  host  and  waiter.  It 
was  a  solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield,  upon  the 
yearly  return  of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Cards  were  issued  a  week  before  to  the  master- 
sweeps  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  confining  the 
invitation  to  their  younger  fry.  Now  and  then  an 
elderly  stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  be 
good-naturedly  winked  at;  but  our  main  body 
were  infantry.  One  unfortunate  wight,  indeed, 
who,  relying  upon  his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded 
himself  into  our  party,  but  by  tokens  was  provi- 
dentially discovered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney- 
sweeper (all  is  not  soot  which  looks  so),  was  quoited 
out  of  the  presence  with  universal  indignation,  as 
not  having  on  the  wedding  garment;  but  in  general 
the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.  The  place  chosen 
was  a  convenient  spot  among  the  pens,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  agreeable  hubbub  of  that  vanity; 
but  remote  enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests 
assembled  about  seven.  In  those  little  temporary 
parlors  three  tables  were  spread  with  napery,  not 
so  fine  as  substantial,  and  at  every  board  a  comely 
hostess  presided  with  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages. 
The  nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the 

incunabula :  cradle  clothes.  Jem.  White :  a  fellow 
student  with  Lamb  at  Christ's  Hospital. 
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savor.  James  White,  as  head  waiter,  had  charge  of 
the  first  table:  and  myself,  with  our  trusty  com- 
panion Bigod,71  ordinarily  ministered  to  the  other 
two.  There  was  clambering  and  jostling,  you  may 
be  sure,  who  should  get  at  the  first  table — for 
Rochester  in  his  maddest  days  could  not  have  done 
the  humors  of  the  scene  with  more  spirit  than  my 
friend.  After  some  general  expression  of  thanks  for 
the  honor  the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaugural 

10  ceremony  was  to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  dame 
Ursula  (the  fattest  of  the  three),  that  stood  frying 
and  fretting,  half-blessing,  half-cursing  "the  gentle- 
man," and  imprint  upon  her  chaste  lips  a  tender 
salute,  whereat  the  universal  host  would  set  up  a 
shout  that  tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds  of 
grinning  teeth  startled  the  night  with  their  bright- 
ness. O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers 
lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  his  more  unctuous 
sayings — how  he  would  fit  the  tit-bits  to  the  puny 

20  mouths,  reserving  the  lengthier  links  for  the  seniors 
— how  he  would  intercept  a  morsel  even  in  the 
jaws  of  some  young  desperado,  declaring  it  "must  to 
the  pan  again  to  be  browned,  for  it  was  not  fit  for 
a  gentleman's  eating" — how  he  would  recommend 
this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  that  piece  of  kissing- 
crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them  all  to 
have  a  care  of  cracking  their  teeth,  which  were 
their  best  patrimony — how  genteelly  he  would  deal 
about  the  small  ale,  as  if  it  were  wine,  naming  the 

30  brewer,  and  protesting,  if  it  were  not  good  he 
should  lose  their  custom;  with  a  special  recom- 
mendation to  wipe  the  lip  before  drinking.  Then 
we  had  our  toasts — "The  King,"— the  "Cloth," — 
which,  whether  they  understood  or  not,  was 
equally  diverting  and  flattering; — and  for  a  crown- 
ing sentiment,  which  never  failed,  "May  the  brush 
supersede  the  laurel."  All  these,  and  fifty  other 
fancies,  which  were  rather  felt  than  comprehended 
by  his  guests,  would  he  utter,  standing  upon  tables, 

40  and  prefacing  every  sentiment  with  a  "Gentlemen, 
give  me  leave  to  propose  so  and  so,"  which  was  a 
prodigious  comfort  to  those  young  orphans;  every 
now  and  then  stuffing  into  his  mouth  (for  it  did 
not  do  to  be  squeamish  on  these  occasions)  indis- 
criminate pieces  of  those  reeking  sausages,  which 
pleased  them  mightily,  and  was  the  savoriest  part, 
you  may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 

Bigod :  John  Fenwick,  editor  of  Albion- 
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Golden  lads  and  lasses  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust — 
James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these 
suppers  have  long  ceased.  He  carried  away  with 
him  half  the  fun  of  the  world  when  he  died — of 
my  world  at  least.  His  old  clients  look  for  him 
among  the  pens;  and,  missing  him,  reproach  the 
altered  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of 
Smithfield  departed  forever. 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig  (1822) 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my 
friend  M.n  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain 
to  me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their 
meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the  living 
animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day. 
This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great 
Confucius  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane 
Mutations,  where  he  designates  a  kind  of  golden 
age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cook's 
Holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to 
be  the  elder  brother)  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  the  manner  following.  The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti, 
having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as 
his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left 
his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a 
great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing  with 
fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some 
sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which  kin- 
dling quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every 
part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry  ante- 
diluvian makeshift  of  a  building,  you  may  think 
it),  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter 
of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number, 
perished.  China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury 
all  over  the  East  from  the  remotest  periods  that 
we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could 
easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and 
the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the 
loss  of  the  pigs.  While  he  was  thinking  what  he 
should  say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands 
over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  un- 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig.  my  friend  M.:  Thomas 
Manning,  who  had  traveled  widely  in  China. 


timely  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils,  un- 
like any  scent  which  he  had  before  experienced. 
What  could  it  proceed  from? — not  from  the  burnt 
cottage — he  had  smelt  that  smell  before — indeed 
this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind 
which  had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this 
unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much  less  did  it  re- 
semble that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower. 
A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same  time  over- 

10  flowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think. 
He  next  stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there 
were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers, 
and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby 
fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the 
scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's  life 
indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he 
tasted — cradling!  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at 
the  pig.    It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still 

20  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The 
truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding, 
that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that 
tasted  so  delicious;  and  surrendering  himself  up 
to  the  newborn  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole 
handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next  it, 
and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly 
fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking 
rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and  finding 
how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the 

30  young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hailstones, 
which  Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had 
been  flies.  The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  lower  regions,  had  rendered  him 
quite  callous  to  any  inconveniences  he  might  feel 
in  those  remote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on, 
but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig,  till  he  had 
fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little 
more  sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the 
following  dialogue  ensued. 

40  "You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there 
devouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt 
me  down  three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and 
be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be  eating  fire, 
and  I  know  not  what — what  have  you  got  there, 
I  say?" 

"O,  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste 
how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.     He 
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cursed  his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he 
should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened 
since  morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and 
fairly  rending  it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by 
main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out, 
"Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste — O 
Lord" — with  such-like  barbarous  ejaculations, 
cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 


> 
— to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk, 
strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present — without 
leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation 
whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at 
the  manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision;  and,  when 
the  court  was  dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought 
up  all  the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money. 


Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  10  In  a  few  days  his  lordship's  town  house  was  ob- 


abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not 
put  his  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  mon- 
ster, when  the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it 
had  done  his  son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy 
to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor, 
which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a 
pretence,  proved  not  altogether  displeasing  to  him. 
In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little 
tedious)  both  father  and  son  fairly  sat  down  to  the 


served  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and 
now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every 
direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all 
over  the  district.  The  insurance  offices  one  and  all 
shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter 
every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science 
of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the 
world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses  con- 
tinued, till  in  process  of  time,  says  my  manuscript, 


mess,  and  never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched  all  20  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery, 


that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret 
escape,  for  the  neighbors  would  certainly  have 
stoned  them  for  a  couple  of  abominable  wretches, 
who  could  think  of  improving  upon  the  good  meat 
which  God  had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange 
stories  got  about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti's 
cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently  than 
ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time  forward. 
Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  30 
night-time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure 
was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze;  and  Ho-ti 
himself,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  instead 
of  chastising  his  son,  seemed  to  grow  more  indul- 
gent to  him  than  ever.  At  length  they  were 
watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and 
father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at 
Pekin.  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evi- 
dence was  given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  pro- 
duced in  court,  and  verdict  about  to  be  pro-  40 
nounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that 
some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood 
accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He 
handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it,  and  burning 
their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  be- 
fore them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them 
the  same  remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts, 
and  the  clearest  charge  which  judge  had  ever  given 
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that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
animal,  might  be  cooked  (burnt,  as  they  called  it) 
without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house 
to  dress  it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a 
gridiron.  Roasting  by  the  string,  or  spit,  came  in  a 
century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty. 
By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript, 
do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  ob- 
vious arts,  make  their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  ac- 
count above  given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a 
worthy  pretext  for  so  dangerous  an  experiment  as 
setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in  these  days) 
could  be  assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary  object, 
that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  roast 
pig. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus 
edibilis,n  I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate — 
princeps  obsoniorum.71 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers —  things  be- 
tween pig  and  pork — those  hobble-dehoys — but  a 
young  and  tender  suckling — under  a  moon  old- 
guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty — with  no  original  speck 
of  the  amor  immunditiae,n  the  hereditary  failing  of 
the  first  parent,  yet  manifest — his  voice  as  yet  not 

mundus  edibilis:    "edible  world."  pr-inceps 

obsoniorum:   "prince  of  delicacies."  amor  immun^ 

ditiaz:  "love  of  the  unclean." 


broken,  but  something  between  a  childish  treble, 
and  a  grumble — the  mild  forerunner,  or  prseludium, 
of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our 
ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled — but  what  a 
sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument! 

There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend, 
to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over- 
roasted, cracJrfing,  as  it  is  well  called — the  very 
teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the  pleasure  at 
this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  re- 
sistance— with  the  adhesive  oleaginous — O  call  it 
not  fat— but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up 
to  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — fat  cropped 
in  the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot — in  the  first  in- 
nocence— the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child- 
pig's  yet  pure  food — the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind 
of  animal  manna— or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it 
must  be  so)  so  blended  and  running  into  each  other, 
that  both  together  make  but  one  ambrosian  re- 
sult, or  common  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  doing— it  seemeth  rather 
a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he 
is  so  passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the 
string! — Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  that  tender  age,  he  hath  wept  out 
his  pretty  eyes — radiant  jellies — shooting  stars." — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek 
he  lieth! — wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent 
grow  up  to  the  grossness  and  indocility  which  too 
often  accompany  maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one 
he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  ob- 
stinate, disagreeable  animal — wallowing  in  all 
manner  of  filthy  conversation — from  these  sins  he 
is  happily  snatched  away — 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth, 
while  his  stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon — ■ 
no  coal-heaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages — 
he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the  grateful  stomach  of 
the  judicious  epicure — and  for  such  a  tomb  might 
be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors."   Pine-apple  is  great. 

jellies  .  .  .  stars:  a  reference  to  the  old  superstition  that 
shooting  stars  leave  jellies  behind  them  when  they  fall. 
sapors:  savors. 


She  is  indeed  almost  too  transcendent — a  delight, 
if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to  sinning,  that  really  a 
tender-conscienced  person  would  do  well  to  pause 
—too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth  and 
excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her — like  lovers' 
kisses,  she  biteth — she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on 
pain  from  the  fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish — ■ 
but  she  stoppeth  at  the  palate — she  meddleth  not 
with  the  appetite — and  the  coarsest  hunger  might 
10  barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig — let  me  speak  his  praise — is  no  less  provoca- 
tive of  the  appetite,  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the 
crilicalness  of  the  censorious  palate.  The  strong 
man  may  batten  on  him,  and  weakling  refuseth 
not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle 
of  virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and 
not  to  be  unravelled  without  hazard,  he  is — good 
throughout.  No  part  of  him  is  better  or  worse  than 
20  another.  He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little  means  ex- 
tend, all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  ban- 
quets.   He  is  all  neighbors'  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly 
impart  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which 
fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a 
friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great  an  interest  in  my 
friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper  satisfac- 
tions, as  in  mine  own.  "Presents,"  I  often  say, 
"endear  absents."  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
30  snipes,  barn-door  chickens  (those  "tame  villatic'1 
fowl"),  capons,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters, 
I  dispense  as  freely  as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to 
taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my 
friend.  But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One 
would  not,  like  Lear,  "give  everything."  I  make 
my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is  an  ingratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavors,  to  extra-domiciliate 
or  send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly  (under  pretext 
of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what),  a  blessing  so 
40  particularly  adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to 
my  individual  palate. — It  argues  an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at 
school.  My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from 
me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday  without  stuffing  a 
sweetmeat,  or  some  nice  thing,  into  my  pocket, 
had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking 
plum-cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to 
villatic:  farmyard. 
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school  (it  was  over  London  Bridge)  a  grey-headed 
old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt  at  this 
time  of  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit).  I  had  no 
pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of 
self-denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity, 
school- boy  like,  I  made  him  a  present  of — the 
whole  cake!  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up,  as  one 
is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self- 
satisfaction;  but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned,  and  I  burst 
into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrateful  I  had  been  to 
my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good  gift  away 
to  a  stranger,  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  who 
might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew;  and  then  I 
thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking 
in  thinking  that  I — I  myself,  and  not  another — ■ 
would  eat  her  nice  cake — and  what  should  I  say  to 
her  the  next  time  I  saw  her — how  naughty  I  was 
to  part  with  her  pretty  present!— and  the  odor  of 


jiagellationem  extremam)  superadded  a  pleasure 
upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any 
possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is 
man  justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting  the 
animal  to  death?"    I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a 
few  bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and 
brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild  sage.  But,  banish,  dear 
Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole  onion  tribe. 
Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate,  steep 
them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of 
the  rank  and  guilty  garlic;  you  cannot  poison 
them,  or  make  them  stronger  than  they  are — but 
consider,  he  is  a  weakling — a  flower. 

Last  Essays  of  Eiia 
Old  China  (1823) 

I  have  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old 


that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon  my  recollection,  20  china.   When  I  go  to  see  any  great  house,  I  enquire 


and  the  pleasure,  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in 
seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to 
the  oven,  and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel  that 
I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last — and 
I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms-giving,  and 
out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness,  and  above  all  I 
wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious, 
good-for-nothing,  old  grey  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of 
sacrificing  these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  30 
whipt  to  death  with  something  of  a  shock,  as  we 
hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom.  The  age  of 
discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  wouid  be  curious  to  in- 
quire (in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what  effect 
this  process  might  have  towards  intenerating"  and 
dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet 
as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  refining  a 
violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious,  while  we  con- 
demn the  inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom 
of  the  practice.    It  might  impart  a  gusto. — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the 
young  students,  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer's,™  and 
maintained  with  much  learning  and  pleasantry  on 
both  sides,  "Whether,  supposing  that  the  flavor  of 
a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  by  whipping  (per 

intenerating:  making  tender.  St.  Omer's:  a  Jesuit 
college  in  France  for  English  boys.  Lamb  was  never  a 
student  there. 


for  the  china  closet,  and  next  for  the  picture  gal- 
lery. I  cannot  defend  the  order  of  preference,  but 
by  saying,  that  we  have  all  some  taste  or  other,  of 
too  ancient  a  date  to  admit  of  our  remembering 
distinctly  that  it  was  an  acquired  one.  I  can  call 
to  mind  the  first  play,  and  the  first  exhibition, 
that  I  was  taken  to;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  a 
time  when  china  jars  and  saucers  were  introduced 
into  my  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then — why  should  I  now 
have? — to  those  little,  lawless,  azure-tinctured 
grotesques,  that  under  the  notion  of  men  and 
women,  float  about,  uncircumscribed  by  any  ele- 
ment, in  that  world  before  perspective — a  china 
tea-cup. 

I  like  to  see  my  old  friends — whom  distance  can- 
not diminish — figuring  up  in  the  air  (so  they  appear 
to  our  optics),  yet  on  terra  firma  still — for  so  we 
must  in  courtesy  interpret  that  speck  of  deeper 
40  blue, — which  the  decorous  artist,  to  prevent 
absurdity,  had  made  to  spring  up  beneath  their 
sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women's  faces,  and  the 
women,  if  possible,  with  still  more  womanish 
expressions. 

Here  is  a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin,  handing 
tea  to  a  lady  from  a  salver — two  miles  off.  See  how 
distance  seems  to  set  off  respect!    And  here  the 
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same  lady,  or  another — for  likeness  is  identity  on 
tea-cups — is  stepping  into  a  little  fairy  boat, 
moored  on  the  hither  side  of  this  calm  garden 
river,  with  a  dainty  mincing  foot,  which  in  a  right 
angle  of  incidence  (as  angles  go  in  our  world)  must 
infallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  mead — 
a  furlong  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  strange 
stream! 

Farther  on — if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  of 
their  world — see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,  dancing  the 
hays." 

Here — a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  co- 
extensive— so  objects  show,  seen  through  the  lucid 
atmosphere  of  fine  Cathay. 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  evening, 
over  our  Hyson"  (which  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  drink  unmixed  still  of  an  afternoon) 
some  of  these  speciosa  miraculan  upon  a  set  of  ex- 
traordinary old  blue  china  (a  recent  purchase) 
which  we  were  now  for  the  first  time  using;  and 
could  not  help  remarking,  how  favorable  circum- 
stances had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  we  could 
afford  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with  trifles  of 
this  sort — when  a  passing  sentiment  seemed  to 
overshade  the  brows  of  my  companion.  I  am 
quick  at  detecting  these  summer  clouds  in 
Bridget." 

"I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again," 
she  said,  "when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  want  to  be  poor;  but  there  was  a 
middle  state" — so  she  was  pleased  to  ramble  on, — 
"in  which  I  am  sure  we  were  a  great  deal  happier. 
A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now  that  you  have 
money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly  it  used  to 
be  a  triumph.  When  we  coveted  a  cheap  luxury 
(and  oh!  how  much  ado  I  had  to  get  you  to  con- 
sent in  those  times!) — we  were  used  to  have  a  de- 
bate two  or  three  days  before,  and  to  weigh  the 
for  and  against,  and  think  what  we  might  spare  it 
cut  of,  and  what  saving  we  could  hit  upon,  that 
should  be  an  equivalent.  A  thing  was  worth  buy- 
ing then,  when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid 
for  it. 

"Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which  you 
made  to  hang  upon  you,  till  all  your  friends  cried 

the  hays:   an  old  English  country  dance.  Hyson: 

green  tea.  speciosa  miracula :  "glorious  wonders." 

Bridget:  Bridget  Elia,  Lamb's  sister,  Mary. 


shame  upon  you,  it  grew  so  thread-bare — and  al! 
because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
which  you  dragged  home  late  at  night  from 
Barker's  in  Covent  Garden?  Do  you  remember 
how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up 
our  minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a 
determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  of  the 
Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington, 
fearing  you  should  be  too  late — and  when  the  old 

10  bookseller  with  some  grumbling  opened  his  shop, 
and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting  bed- 
wards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures 
— and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wkhing  it  were 
twice  as  cumbersome — and  when  you  presented  it 
to  me — and  when  we  were  exploring  the  perfect- 
ness  of  it  (collating,  you  called  it) — and  while  I  was 
repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste,  which 
your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till 
daybreak — was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor 

20  man?  or  can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you 
wear  now,  and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brushed,  since 
we  have  become  rich  and  finical,  give  you  half  the 
honest  vanity,  with  which  you  flaunted  it  about 
in  that  overworn  suit — your  old  corbeau" — for 
four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  you  should  have 
done,  to  pacify  your  conscience  for  the  mightv 
sum  of  fifteen — or  sixteen  shillings  was  it? — a  great 
affair  we  thought  it  then — which  you  had  lavished 
on  the  old  folio.    Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any 

30  book  that  pleases  you,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you 
ever  bring  me  home  any  nice  old  purchases  now. 
"When  you  came  home  with  twenty  apologies 
for  laying  out  a  less  number  of  shillings  upon  that 
print  after  Lionardo,  which  we  christened  the 
'Lady  Blanch';  when  you  looked  at  the  purchase, 
and  thought  of  the  money,  and  looked  again  at  the 
picture — was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor 
man?  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
into  Colnaghi's,  and  buy  a  wilderness  of  Lionardos. 

40  Yet  do  you? 

"Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to 
Enfield,  and  Potter's  Bar,  and  Waltham,  when  we 
had  a  holyday — holydays,  and  all  other  fun,  are 
gone,  now  we  are  rich — and  the  little  handbasket 
in  which  I  used  to  deposit  our  day's  fare  of  savory 
cold  lamb  and  salad — and  how  you  would  pry 
about  at  noontide  for  some  decent  house,  where 


cortaau:  black  coat. 
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we  might  go  in  and  produce  our  store — only  paying 
for  the  ale  that  you  must  call  for — and  speculate 
upon  the  looks  of  the  landlady,  and  whether  she 
was  likely  to  allow  us  a  table-cloth — and  wish  for 
such  another  honest  hostess  as  Izaak  Walton  has 
described™  many  a  one  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Lea,  when  he  went  a-fishing — and  sometimes  they 
would  prove  obliging  enough,  and  sometimes  they 
would  look  grudgingly  upon  us — but  we  had  cheer- 
ful looks  still  for  one  another,  and  would  eat  our 
plain  food  savorily,  scarcely  grudging  Piscator"  his 
Trout  Hall?  Now, — when  we  go  out  a  day's 
pleasuring,  which  is  seldom  moreover,  we  ride  part 
of  the  way — and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and  order  the 
best  of  dinners,  never  debating  the  expense — 
which,  after  all,  never  has  half  the  relish  of  those 
chance  country  snaps,  when  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  uncertain  usage,  and  a  precarious  welcome. 

"You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now 
but  in  the  pit.  Do  vou  remember  where  it  was  we 
used  to  sit,  when  we  saw  the  Battle  of  Hexham, 
and  the  Surrender  of  Calais,  and  Bannister  and 
Mrs.  Bland  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood — when  we 
squeezed  out  our  shillings  a-piece  to  sit  three  or 
four  times  in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery — 
where  you  felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought  not  to 
have  brought  me — and  more  strongly  I  felt  obliga- 
tion to  you  for  having  brought  me — and  the 
pleasure  was  the  better  for  a  little  shame — and 
when  the  curtain  drew  up,  what  cared  we  for  our 
place  in  the  house,  or  what  mattered  it  where  we 
were  sitting,  when  our  thoughts  were  with  Rosa- 
lind" in  Arden,  or  with  Viola"  at  the  Court  of 
Illyria?  You  used  to  say,  that  the  gallery  was  the 
best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play  socially — that 
the  relish  of  such  exhibitions  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  infrequency  of  going — that  the  company  we 
met  there,  not  being  in  general  readers  of  plays, 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  more,  and  did  attend, 
to  what  was  going  on,  on  the  stage — because  a 
word  lost  would  have  been  a  chasm,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  fill  up.  With  such  reflec- 
tions we  consoled  our  pride  then — and  I  appeal  to 
you,  whether,  as  a  woman,  I  met  generally  with 
less  attention  and  accommodation,   than  I  have 

described:  in  The  Compleat  Angler.  Piscator:  leading 
character  in  The  Compleat  Angler.  Rosalind:  heroine  of 
As  You  Like  It.         Viola:  heroine  of  Twelfth  Night. 


done  since  in  more  expensive  situations  in  the 
house?  The  getting  in,  indeed,  and  the  crowding 
up  those  inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad  enough, 
— but  there  was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  woman 
recognized  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  we  ever 
found  in  the  other  passages — and  how  a  little 
difficulty  overcome  heightened  the  snug  seat,  and 
the  play,  afterwards!  Now  we  can  only  pay  our 
money  and  walk  in.    You  cannot  see,  you  say,  in 

10  the  galleries  now.  1  am  sure  we  saw,  and  heard  too, 
well  enough  then — but  sight,  and  all,  I  think,  is 
gone  with  our  poverty. 

"There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  be- 
fore they  became  quite  common — in  the  first  dish 
of  peas,  while  they  were  yet  dear — to  have  them 
for  a  nice  supper,  a  treat.  What  treat  can  we  have 
now?  If  we  were  to  treat  ourselves  now — that  is, 
to  have  dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it  would 
be  selfish  and  wicked.    It  is  very  little  more  that 

20  we  allow  ourselves  beyond  what  the  actual  poor 
can  get  at,  that  makes  what  I  call  a  treat — when 
two  people  living  together,  as  we  have  done,  now 
and  then  indulge  themselves  in  a  cheap  luxurv, 
which  both  like;  while  each  apologises,  and  is 
willing  to  take  both  halves  of  the  blame  to  his 
single  share.  I  see  no  harm  in  people  making  much 
of  themselves  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It  may 
give  them  a  hint  how  to  make  much  of  others. 
But  now — what  I  mean  by  the  word — we  never  do 

30  make  much  of  ourselves.  None  but  the  poor  can 
do  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  veriest  poor  of  all,  but 
persons  as  we  were,  just  above  poverty. 

"I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is 
mighty  pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all 
meet, — and  much  ado  we  used  to  have  every 
Thirty-first  Night  of  December  to  account  for  our 
exceedings — many  a  long  face  did  you  make  over 
your  puzzled  accounts,  and  in  contriving  to  make 
it  out  how  we  had  spent  so  much — or  that  we  had 

40  not  spent  so  much — or  that  it  was  impossible  we 
should  spend  so  much  next  year — and  still  we 
found  our  slender  capital  decreasing — but  then, 
betwixt  ways,  and  projects,  and  compromises  of 
one  sort  or  another,  and  talk  of  curtailing  this 
charge,  and  doing  without  that  for  the  future — 
and  the  hope  that  youth  brings,  and  laughing 
spirits  (in  which  you  were  never  poor  till  now),  we 
pocketed   up  our  loss,   and   in   conclusion,   with 
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'lusty  brimmers'"  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  out  of 
hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton,  as  you  called  him),  we 
used  to  welcome  in  the  'coming  guest.'  Now  we 
have  no  reckoning  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  old  year 
— no  flattering  promises  about  the  new  year  doing 
better  for  us." 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most 
occasions,  that  when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein, 
I  am  careful  how  I  interrupt  it.  I  could  not  help, 
however,  smiling  at  the  phantom  of  wealth  which 
ner  dear  imagination  had  conjured  up  out  of  a  clear 

income  of  poor hundred  pounds  a  year.    "It 

is  true  we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer,  but 
we  were  also  younger,  my  cousin.  1  am  afraid  we 
must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if  we  were  to 
shake  the  superflux  into  the  sea,  we  should  not 
much  mend  ourselves.  That  we  had  much  to 
struggle  with,  as  we  grew  up  together,  we  have 
reason  to  be  most  thankful.  It  strengthened  and 
knit  our  compact  closer.  We  could  never  have 
been  what  we  have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had 
always  had  the  sufficiency  which  you  now  com- 
plain of.  The  resisting  power — those  natural  dila- 
tions of  the  youthful  spirit,  which  circumstances 
cannot  straiten — with  us  are  long  since  passed 
away.  Competence  to  age  is  supplementary  youth, 
a  sorry  supplement  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best  that 
is  to  be  had.  We  must  ride,  where  we  formerly 
walked;  live  better  and  lie  softer — and  shall  be 
wise  to  do  so — than  we  had  means  to  do  in  those 
good  old  days  you  speak  of.  Yet  could  those  days 
return — could  you  and  I  once  more  walk  our 
thirty  miles  a  day — could  Bannister  and  Mrs. 
Bland  again  be  young,  and  you  and  I  be  young  to 
•see  them — could  the  good  old  one-shilling  gallery 
days  return — they  are  dreams,  my  cousin,  now — 
but  could  you  and  I  at  this  moment,  instead  of 
this  quiet  argument,  by  our  well-carpeted  fire- 
side ,  sitting  on  this  luxurious  sofa — be  once 
more  struggling  up  those  inconvenient  staircases, 
pushed  about,  and  squeezed,  and  elbowed  by  the 
poorest  rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers — could 
I  once  more  hear  those  anxious  shrieks  of  yours — 
and  the  delicious  Than\  God,  we  are  safe,  which 
always  followed  when  the  topmost  stair,  con- 
quered, let  in  the  first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful 

lusty  brimmers:  from  The  New  Year,  by  Charles  Cotton 
(,1630-1687). 


theatre  down  beneath  us — I  know  not  the  fathom 
line  that  ever  touched  a  descent  so  deep  as  I  would 
be  willing  to  bury  more  wealth  in  than  Croesus 

had,  or  the  great  Jew  R "  is  supposed  to  have, 

to  purchase  it.  And  now  do  just  look  at  that  merry 
little  Chinese  waiter  holding  an  umbrella,  big 
enough  for  a  bed-tester,"  over  the  head  of  that 
pretty  insipid  half-Madonna-ish  chit  of  a  lady  in 
that  very  blue  summer  house." 
10 

Poor  Relations  {1823) 

A  poor  relation — is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in 
nature, — a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency, — 
an  odious  approximation, — a  haunting  conscience, 
— a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noon- 
tide of  our  prosperity, — an  unwelcome  remem- 
brancer,— a  perpetually  recurring  mortification, — 
a  drain  on  your  purse, — a  more  intolerable  dun 
upon  your  pride, — a  drawback  upon  success,— a 

20  rebuke  to  your  rising, — a  stain  in  your  blood, — a 
blot  on  your  'scutcheon, — a  rent  in  your  garment, 
— a  death's  head  at  your  banquet, — Agathocles' 
pot," — a  Mordecai  in  your  gate, — a  Lazarus  at  you* 
door, — a  lion  in  your  path, — a  frog  in  your  cham- 
ber,— a  fly  in  your  ointment, — a  mote  in  your  eye, 
— a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to  your 
friends, — the  one  thing  not  needful, — the  hail  in 
harvest, — the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. 
He  is  known  by  his  knock.    Your  heart  telleth 

30  you  "That  is  Mr.  ."  A  rap,  between  famili- 
arity and  respect;  that  demands,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  seems  to  despair  of,  entertainment.  He 
entereth  smiling  and — embarrassed.  He  holdeth 
out  his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and — draweth  it 
back  again.  He  casually  looketh  in  about  dinner- 
time— when  the  table  is  full.  He  offereth  to  go 
away,  seeing  you  have  company,  but  is  induced  to 
stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and  your  visitor's  two 
children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table.    He 

40  never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says 
with  some  complacency,  "My  dear,  perhaps  Mr. 
will  drop  in  to-day."  He  remembereth  birth- 
days— and    professeth    he    is    fortunate    to    have 

Last  Essays  of  Elia.   R :  Rothschild,     bed-tester: 

bed  canopy. 

Poor  Relations.  Agathocles'  pot:  Agathocles,  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  hated  the  sight  of  a  pot  because  it  reminded  him 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  potter. 
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stumbled  upon  one.  He  deciareth  against  fish,  the 
turbot  being  small — yet  suffereth  himself  to  be 
importuned  into  a  slice  against  his  first  resolution. 
He  sticketh  by  the  port — yet  will  be  prevailed 
upon  to  empty  the  remainder  glass  of  claret,  if  a 
stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the 
servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious, 
or  not  civil  enough,  to  him.  The  guests  think 
"they  have  seen  him  before."  Every  one  specu- 
lated upon  his  condition;  and  the  most  part  take 
him  to  be — a  tide  waiter."  He  calleth  you  by 
your  Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his  other  is  the 
same  with  your  own.  He  is  too  familiar  by  half, 
yet  you  wish  he  had  less  diffidence.  With  half  the 
familiarity  he  might  pass  for  a  casual  dependent; 
with  more  boldness  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
being  taken  for  what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for  a 
friend,  yet  taketh  on  him  more  state  than  befits  a 
client."  He  is  a  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant, 
inasmuch  as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent — yet  'tis  odds, 
from  his  garb  and  demeanor,  that  your  guests  take 
him  for  one.  He  is  asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist 
table;  refuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and — 
resents  being  left  out.  When  the  company  break 
up  he  proffereth  to  go  for  a  coach — and  lets  the 
servant  go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather;  and 
will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unimportant 
anecdote  of — the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was 
not  quite  so  flourishing  as  "he  is  blest  in  seeing  it 
now."  He  reviveth  past  situations  to  institute 
what  he  calleth — favorable  comparisons.  With  a 
reflecting  sort  of  congratulation,  he  will  inquire  the 
price  of  your  furniture:  and  insults  you  with  a 
special  commendation  of  your  window-curtains. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  urn  is  the  more  elegant 
shape,  but,  after  all,  there  was  something  more 
comfortable  about  the  old  tea-kettle — which  you 
must  remember.  He  dare  say  you  must  find  a  great 
convenience  in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and 
appealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so.  Inquireth  if 
you  have  had  your  arms  done  on  vellum  yet;  and 
did  not  know,  till  lately,  that  such-and-such  had 
been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His  memory  is  un- 
seasonable; his  compliments  perverse;  his  talk  a 
trouble;  his  stay  pertinacious;  and  when  he  goeth 
away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner,  as  pre- 

tide  waiter:  a  minor  customs  official.        client:  dependent. 


cipitately  as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two 
nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is — 
a  female  poor  relation.  You  may  do  something 
with  the  other;  you  may  pass  him  off  tolerably 
well;  but  your  indigent  she-relative  is  hopeless. 
"He  is  an  old  humorist,"  you  may  say,  "and  affects 
to  go  threadbare.  His  circumstances  are  better 
than  folks  would  take  them  to  be.    You  are  fond 

10  of  having  a  character  at  your  table,  and  truly  he 
is  one."  But  in  the  indications  of  female  poverty 
there  can  be  no  disguise.  No  woman  dresses  below 
herself  from  caprice.    The  truth  must  out  without 

shuffling.   "She  is  plainly  related  to  the  L s;  or 

what  does  she  at  their  house?"  She  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, your  wife's  cousin.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her  garb  is  something  be- 
tween a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar,  yet  the  former 
evidently  predominates.    She  is  most  provokingly 

20  humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  in- 
feriority. He  may  require  to  be  repressed  some- 
times— aliquando  sufflaminandus  eratn — but  there 
is  no  raising  her.  You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and 
she  begs  to  be  helped — after  the  gentlemen.    Mr. 

requests  the  honor  of  taking  wine  with  her; 

she  hesitates  between  port  and  madeira,  and 
chooses  the  former — because  he  does.  She  calls  the 
servant  Sir;  and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to 
hold  her  plate.    The  housekeeper  patronizes  her. 

30  The  children's  governess  takes  upon  her  to  correct 
her,  when  she  has  mistaken  the  piano  for  harpsi- 
chord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,"  is  a  notice- 
able instance  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  this 
chimerical  notion  of  affinity  constituting  a  claim  to 
acquaintance,  may  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
man. A  little  foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  betwixt 
him  and  a  lady  with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are 
perpetually  crossed  by  the  malignant  maternity  of 

40  an  old  woman,  who  persists  in  calling  him  "her 
son  Dick."  But  she  has  wherewithal  in  the  end  to 
recompense  his  indignities,  and  float  him  again 
upon  the  brilliant  surface,  under  which  it  had  been 
her  seeming  business  and  pleasure  all  along  to  sink 

aliquando  .  .  .  erat:  "sometimes  he  had  to  be  re- 
strained," a  phrase  which  Ben  Jonson  used  in  reference  to 
Shakespeare's  great  power  of  imagination.  the  play: 

The  Confederacy,  by  Vanbrugh. 
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him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of  Dick's  tempera- 
ment.   I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life,  who,  wanting 

Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed.    Poor  W n  was 

of  my  own  standing  at  Christ's,  a  fine  classic,  and 
a  youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish,  it  was  too 
much  pride;  but  its  quality  was  inoffensive;  it 
was  not  of  that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart,  and 
serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance;  it  only  sought 
to  ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  could 
without  infringing  upon  that  respect,  which  he 
would  have  every  one  else  equally  maintain  for 
himself.  He  would  have  you  to  think  alike  with 
him  on  this  topic.  Many  a  quarrel  have  I  had  with 
him,  when  we  were  rather  older  boys,  and  our 
tallness  made  us  more  obnoxious  to  observation  in 
the  blue  clothes,  because  I  would  not  thread  the 
alleys  and  blind  ways  of  the  town  with  him  to  elude 
notice,  when  we  have  been  out  together  on  a 
holiday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneering  and  prying 

metropolis.  W went,  sore  with  these  notions, 

to  Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweetness  of  a 
scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  alloy  of  a  humble 
introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  place,  with  a  profound  aversion  to  the 
society.  The  servitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school 
array)  clung  to  him  with  Nessian  venom."  He 
thought  himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb,  under  which 
Latimer"  must  have  walked  erect;  and  in  which 
Hooker,  in  his  young  days,  possibly  flaunted  in  a 
vein  of  no  discommendable  vanity.  In  the  depths 
of  college  shades,  or  in  his  lonely  chamber,  the 
poor  student  shrunk  from  observation.  He  found 
shelter  among  books,  which  insult  not;  and 
studies,  that  ask  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances. 
He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for 
looking  out  beyond  his  domains.  The  healing  in- 
fluence of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to 
soothe  and  to  abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy 
man;  when  the  waywardness  of  his  fate  broke  out 
against  him  with  a  second  and  worse  malignity. 

The  father  of  W had  hitherto  exercised  the 

humble  profession  of  house-painter  at  N ,  near 

W :    Favell,  mentioned  in  "Christ's  Hospital."    He 

"left  Cambridge  because  he  was  ashamed  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  house-painter  there."  (Lamb.)  Nessian  venom:  a 
reference  to  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  by  which  Hercules  was 
poisoned.  Latimer:  an  early  sixteenth-century  reformer 
and  martyr  who  was  burned  at  the  stake. 


Oxford.  A  supposed  interest  with  some  of  the 
heads  of  colleges  had  now  induced  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope  of  being  em- 
ployed upon  some  public  works  which  were  talked 
of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the  countenance 
of  the  young  man,  the  determination  which  at 
length  tore  him  from  academical  pursuits  forever. 
To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  universities, 
the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the  towns- 
men, as  they  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  especially — is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would 
appear  harsh  and  incredible.    The  temperament  of 

W 's  father  was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his 

own.     Old    W was   a   little,    busy,   cringing 

tradesman,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm,  would 
stand  bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  any- 
thing that  wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown — in- 
sensible to  the  winks  and  opener  remonstrances  of 
the  young  man,  to  whose  chamber-fellow,  or  equal 

20  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was  thus  obsequiously  and 
gratuitously  ducking.   Such  a  state  of  things  could 

not  last.    W must  change  the  air  of  Oxford  or 

be  suffocated.  He  chose  the  former;  and  let  the 
sturdy  moralist,  who  strains  the  point  of  the  filial 
duties  as  high  as  they  can  bear,  censure  the  derelic- 
tion;   he  cannot  estimate  the  struggle.     I  stood 

with  W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever  saw  him, 

under  the  eaves  of  his  paternal  dwelling.  It  was 
in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  High  Street  to 

30  the  back  of college,  where  W kept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful,  and  more  recon- 
ciled. I  ventured  to  rally  him — finding  him  in  a 
better  mood — upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist 
Evangelist,  which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were 
beginning  to  flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a 
splendid  sort  of  frame  over  his  really  handsome 
shop,  either  as  a  token  of  prosperity,  or  badge  of 

gratitude  to  his  saint.    W looked  up  at  the 

Luke,"  and,  like  Satan,  "knew  his  mounted  sign— 

40  and  fled."™  A  letter  on  his  father's  table  the  next 
morning,  announced  that  he  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  about  to  embark  for  Por 
tugal.  He  was  among  the  first  who  perished  before 
the  walls  of  St.  Sebastian. 

I  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which  1 

Luke:  by  tradition  Saint  Luke  was  a  painter,  as  well  a« 
a  physician.  knew  .  .  .  and  fled:  an  adapted  phrase  from 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  IV,  1013. 
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began  with  treating  half  seriously,  I  should  have 
fallen  upon  a  recital  so  eminently  painful;  but  this 
theme  of  poor  relationship  is  replete  with  so  much 
matter  for  tragic  as  well  as  comic  associations,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  account  distinct  without 
blending.  The  earliest  impressions  which  I  re- 
ceived on  this  matter,  are  certainly  not  attended 
with  anything  painful,  or  very  humiliating,  in  the 
recalling.  At  my  father's  table  (no  very  splendid 
one)  was  to  be  found,  every  Saturday,  the  mysteri- 
ous figure  of  an  aged  gentleman,  clothed  in  neat 
black,  of  a  sad  yet  comely  appearance.  His  de- 
portment was  one  of  the  essence  of  gravity;  his 
words  few  or  none;  and  I  was  not  to  make  a  noise 
in  his  presence.  I  had  little  inclination  to  have 
done  so — for  my  cue  was  to  admire  in  silence.  A 
particular  elbow  chair  was  appropriated  to  him, 
which  was  in  no  case  to  be  violated.  A  peculiar 
sort  of  sweet  pudding,  which  appeared  on  no  other 
occasion,  distinguished  the  days  of  his  coming.  I 
used  to  think  him  a  prodigiously  rich  man.  All  I 
could  make  out  of  him  was,  that  he  and  my  father 
had  been  schoolfellows  a  world  ago  at  Lincoln,  and 
that  he  came  from  the  Mint.  The  Mint  I  knew 
to  be  a  place  where  all  the  money  was  coined — and 
I  thought  he  was  the  owner  of  all  that  money. 
Awful  ideas  of  the  Tower  twined  themselves  about 
his  presence.  He  seemed  above  human  infirmities 
and  passions.  A  sort  of  melancholy  grandeur  in- 
vested him.  From  some  inexplicable  doom  I 
fancied  him  obliged  to  go  about  in  an  eternal  suit 
of  mourning;  a  captive — a  stately  being,  let  out  of 
the  Tower  on  Saturdays.  Often  have  I  wondered 
at  the  temerity  of  my  father,  who,  in  spite  of  an 
habitual  general  respect  which  we  all  in  common 
manifested  towards  him,  would  venture  now  and 
then  to  stand  up  against  him  in  some  argument, 
touching  their  youthful  days.  The  houses  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of  my 
readers  know)  between  the  dwellers  on  the  hill, 
and  in  the  valley.  This  marked  distinction  formed 
an  obvious  division  between  the  boys  who  lived 
above  (however  brought  together  in  a  common 
school)  and  the  boys  whose  paternal  residence  was 
on  the  plain;  a  sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  the 
code  of  these  young  Grotiuses."    My  father  had 

Grotiuses:    law  students.    Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645) 
was  a  Dutch  jurist,  an  authority  on  international  law. 


been  a  leading  Mountaineer;  and  would  still  main- 
tain the  general  superiority,  in  skill  and  hardihood, 
of  the  Above  Boys  (his  own  faction)  over  the  Below 
Boys  (so  were  they  called),  of  which  party  his 
contemporary  had  been  a  chieftain.  Many  and 
hot  were  the  skirmishes  on  this  topic — the  only 
one  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  was  ever 
brought  out — and  bad  blood  bred;  even  some- 
times almost  to  the  recommencement   (so  I  ex- 

10  pected)  of  actual  hostilities.  But  my  father,  who 
scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages,  generally  con- 
trived to  turn  the  conversation  upon  some  adroit 
by-commendation  of  the  old  Minster;  in  the 
general  preference  of  which,  before  all  other  cathe- 
drals in  the  island,  the  dweller  on  the  Hill,  and  the 
plain-born,  could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level,  and 
lay  down  their  less  important  differences.  Once 
only  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  really  ruffled,  and  I 
remembered  with  anguish  the  thought  that  came 

20  over  me:  "Perhaps  he  will  never  come  here  again." 
He  had  been  pressed  to  take  another  plate  of  the 
viand,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  in- 
dispensable concomitant  of  his  visits.  He  had  re- 
fused with  a  resistance  amounting  to  rigor,  when 
my  aunt — an  old  Lincolnian,  but  who  had  some- 
thing of  this  in  common  with  my  cousin  Bridget, 
that  she  would  sometimes  press  civility  out  of 
season — uttered  the  following  memorable  applica- 
tion— "Do  take  another  slice,  Mr.  Billet,  for  you 

30  do  not  get  pudding  every  day."  The  old  gentle- 
man said  nothing  at  the  time — but  he  took  occa 
sion  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  some  argu 
ment  had  intervened  between  them,  to  utter  with 
an  emphasis  which  chilled  the  company,  and  which 
chills  me  now  as  I  write  it — "Woman,  you  are 
superannuated."  John  Billet  did  not  survive  long, 
after  the  digesting  of  this  affront;  but  he  survived 
long  enough  to  assure  me  that  peace  was  actually 
restored!  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  another  pud- 

40  ding  was  discreetly  substituted  in  the  place  of  that 
which  had  occasioned  the  offence.  He  died  at  the 
Mint  (anno  1781)  where  he  had  long  held,  what 
he  accounted,  a  comfortable  independence;  and 
with  five  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  a  penny, 
which  were  found  in  his  escritoire  after  his  decease, 
left  the  world,  blessing  God  that  he  had  enough  to 
bury  him,  and  that  he  had  never  been  obliged  to 
any  man  for  a  sixpence.   This  was — a  poor  relation. 
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The  Superannuated  Man  (1825) 

Sera  tamen  respexit  Libertas.n 

Virgil 
A  clerk  I  was  in  London  gay. 

O'Keefe 

If  peradventure,  reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to 
waste  the  golden  years  of  thy  life — thy  shining 
youth — in  the  irksome  confinement  of  an  office;  to 
have  thy  prison  days  prolonged  through  middle  age 
down  to  decrepitude  and  silver  hairs,  without  hope 
of  release  or  respite;  to  have  lived  to  forget  that  there 
are  such  things  as  holidays,  or  to  remember  them 
but  as  the  prerogatives  of  childhood;  then,  and  then 
only,  will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 

It  is  now  six  and  thirty  years  since  I  took  my 
seat  at  the  desk  in  Mincing  Lane.  xMelancholy  was 
the  transition  at  fourteen  from  the  abundant  play- 
time, and  the  frequently  intervening  vacations  of 
school  days,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten 
hours'  a-day  attendance  at  a  counting-house.  But 
time  partially  reconciles  us  to  anything.  I  gradu- 
ally became  content — doggedly  contented,  as  wild 
animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself;  but 
Sundays,  admirable  as  the  institution  of  them  is 
for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for  that  very  reason 
the  very  worst  adapted  for  days  of  unbending  and 
recreation.  In  particular,  there  is  a  gloom  for  me 
attendant  upon  a  city  Sunday,  a  weight  in  the  air. 
I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music,  and 
the  ballad-singers — the  buzz  and  stirring  murmur 
of  the  streets.  Those  eternal  bells  depress  me.  The 
closed  shops  repel  me.  Prints,  pictures,  all  the 
glittering  and  endless  succession  of  knacks  and 
gewgaws,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  wares  of 
tradesmen,  which  make  a  weekday  saunter  through 
the  less  busy  parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful 
— are  shut  out.  No  book-stalls  deliciously  to  idle 
over — no  busy  faces  to  recreate  the  idle  man  who 
contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — the  very  face 
of  business  a  charm  by  contrast  to  his  temporary 
relaxation  from  it.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  un- 
happy countenances — or  half-happy  at  best — of 
emancipated  'prentices  and  little  tradesfolks,  with 
here  and  there  a  servant  maid  that  has  got  leave 
to  go  out,  who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with  the  habit 

Sera  .  .  .  Libertas:  "freedom  has  at  last  had  regard  tor 
me";  Eclogues,  I,  27. 


has  lost  almost  the  capacity  of  enjoying  a  free  houi , 
and  livelily  expressing  the  hollowness  of  a  day  - 
pleasuring.  The  very  strollers  in  the  fields  on  that 
day  look  anything  but  comfortable. 

But  besides  Sundays  I  had  a  day  at  Easter,  and 
a  day  at  Christmas,  with  a  full  week  in  the  summer 
to  go  and  air  myself  in  my  native  fields  of  Hert- 
fordshire." This  last  was  a  great  indulgence;  and 
the  prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I  believe,  alone  kept 

10  me  up  through  the  year,  and  made  my  durance 
tolerable.  But  when  the  week  came  round,  did  the 
glittering  phantom  of  the  distance  keep  touch 
with  me?  or  rather  was  it  not  a  series  of  seven 
uneasy  days,  spent  in  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  a  wearisome  anxiety  to  find  out  how  to  make 
the  most  of  them?  Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the 
promised  rest?  Before  I  had  a  taste  of  it,  it  was 
vanished.  I  was  at  the  desk  again,  counting  upon 
the  fifty-one  tedious  weeks  that  must  intervene 

20  before  such  another  snatch  would  come.  Still  the 
prospect  of  its  coming  threw  something  of  an  il- 
lumination upon  the  darker  side  of  my  captivity. 
Without  it,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  scarcely  have 
sustained  my  thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigors  of  attendance,  I 
have  ever  been  haunted  with  a  sense  (perhaps  a 
mere  caprice)  of  incapacity  for  business.  This, 
during  my  latter  years,  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  visible  in  all  the  lines  of  my 

30  countenance.  My  health  and  my  good  spirits 
flagged.  I  had  perpetuallv  a  dread  of  some  crisis, 
to  which  I  should  be  found  unequal.  Besides  my 
daylight  servitude,  I  served  over  again  all  night  in 
my  sleep,  and  would  awake  with  terrors  of  imaginary 
false  entries,  errors  in  my  accounts,  and  the  like.  I 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  no  prospect  of  emanci- 
pation presented  itself.  I  had  grown  to  my  desk,  as 
it  were;  and  the  wood  had  entered  into  my  soul. 
My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally 

40  me  upon  the  trouble  legible  in  my  countenance; 
but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  raised  the  suspicions 
of  any  of  my  employers,  when  on  the  5th  of  last 
month,  a  day  ever   to   be   remembered   by   me, 

L ,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  calling  me 

on  one  side,  directly  taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks, 

native  .  .  .  Hertfordshire:  Lamb's  mother  and  grand- 
mother were  native  to  Hertfordshire,  though  Lamb  himself 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  London. 
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and  frankly  inquired  the  cause  of  them.  So  taxed, 
I  honestly  made  confession  of  my  infirmity,  and 
added  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  eventually  be 
obliged  to  resign  his  service.  He  spoke  some  words 
of  course  to  hearten  me,  and  there  the  matter 
rested.  A  whole  week  I  remained  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  I  had  acted  imprudently  in  my 
disclosure;  that  I  had  foolishly  given  a  handle 
against  myself,  and  had  been  anticipating  my  own 
dismissal.  A  week  passed  in  this  manner,  the  most 
anxious  one,  I  verily  believe,  in  my  whole  life, 
when  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  just  as  I 
was  about  quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might 
be  about  eight  o'clock)  I  received  an  awful  sum- 
mons to  attend  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembled 
firm  in  the  formidable  back  parlor.  I  thought,  now 
my  time  is  surely  come,  I  have  done  for  myself,  I 
am  going  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer  occa- 
sion for  me.  L — — ,  I  could  see,  smiled  at  the  terror 
I  was  in,  which  was  a  little  relief  to  me, — when  to 

my  utter  astonishment  B ,  the  eldest  partner, 

began  a  formal  harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of 
my  services,  my  very  meritorious  conduct  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I,  how 
did  he  find  out  that?  I  protest  I  never  had  the 
confidence  to  think  as  much).  He  went  on  to 
descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain 
time  of  life  (how  my  heart  panted!)  and  asking  me 
a  few  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  my  own  prop- 
erty, of  which  I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  proposal, 
to  which  his  three  partners  nodded  a  grave  assent, 
that  I  should  accept  from  the  house,  which  I  had 
served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life  to  the  amount  of 
two-thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary" — a  magnifi- 
cent offer!  I  do  not  know  what  I  answered  be- 
tween surprise  and  gratitude,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  I  accepted  their  proposal,  and  I  was  told 
that  I  was  free  from  that  hour  to  leave  their 
service.  I  stammered  out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten 
minutes  after  eight  I  went  home — for  ever.  This 
noble  benefit — gratitude  forbids  me  to  conceal 
their  names — I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  most 
munificent  firm  in  the  world — the  house  of 
Boldero,  Merryweather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacy." 

accustomed  salary:  Lamb's  salary  was  730  pounds  a  year. 
He  was  granted  a  pension  of  450  pounds.  Boldero  .  .  . 
Lacy:  fictitious  names,  standing  for  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company. 


Esto  perpetua\H 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned,  over 
whelmed.  I  could  only  apprehend  my  felicity;  I 
was  too  confused  to  taste  it  sincerely.  I  wandered 
about,  thinking  I  was  happy,  and  knowing  that  I 
was  not.  I  was  in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
old  Bastille,  suddenly  let  loose  after  a  forty  years' 
confinement.    I  could  scarce  trust  myself  with  my 

10  self.  It  was  like  passing  out  of  time  into  eternity— 
for  it  is  a  sort  of  eternity  for  a  man  to  have  his  time 
all  to  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  more 
time  on  my  hands  than  I  could  ever  manage.  From 
a  poor  man,  poor  in  time,  I  was  suddenly  lifted  up 
into  a  vast  revenue;  I  could  see  no  end  of  my 
possessions;  I  wanted  some  steward,  or  judicious 
bailiff,  to  manage  my  estates  in  time  for  me.  And 
here  let  me  caution  persons  grown  old  in  active 
business,  not  lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their 

20  own  resources,  to  forego  their  customary  employ- 
ment all  at  once,  for  there  may  be  danger  in  it.  1 
feel  it  by  myself,  but  I  know  that  my  resources  are 
sufficient;  and  now  that  those  first  giddy  raptures 
have  subsided,  I  have  a  quiet  home-feeling  of  the 
bles  edness  of  my  condition.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
Having  all  holidays,  I  am  as  though  I  had  none.  If 
time  hung  heavy  upon  me,  I  could  walk  it  away; 
but  I  do  not  walk  all  day  long,  as  I  used  to  do  in 
those  old  transient  holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to 

30  make  the  most  of  them.  If  time  were  troublesome, 
I  could  read  it  away,  but  I  do  not  read  in  that 
violent  measure,  with  which,  having  no  time  my 
own  but  candlelight  time,  I  used  to  weary  out  my 
head  and  eye-sight  in  by-gone  winters.  I  walk, 
read,  or  scribble  (as  now),  just  when  the  fit  seizes 
me.  I  no  longer  hunt  after  pleasure;  I  let  it  come 
to  me.    I  am  like  the  man 

that's  born,  and  has  his  years  come  to  him, 

In  some  green  desert. 
40 

"Years,"  you  will  say;  "what  is  this  superan- 
nuated simpleton  calculating  upon?  He  has  already 
told  us  he  is  past  fifty." 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but 

deduct  out  of  them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived 

to  other  people,  and  not  to  myself,  and  you  will 

find  me  still  a  young  fellow.    For  that  is  the  only 

Esto  per petua:  "may  it  be  eternal." 
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true  time,  which  a  man  can  properly  call  his  own, 
that  which  he  has  all  to  himself;  the  rest,  though 
in  some  sense  he  may  be  said  to  live  it,  is  other 
people's  time,  not  his.  The  remnant  of  my  poor 
days,  long  or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied  for  me 
threefold.  My  ten  next  years,  if  I  stretch  so  far, 
will  be  as  long  as  any  preceding  thirty.  Tis  a  fair 
rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me  at 


But  my  heart  smote  me.  I  had  violently  broken 
the  bands  betwixt  us.  It  was  at  least  not  courteous. 
I  shall  be  some  time  before  I  get  quite  reconciled 
to  the  separation.  Farewell,  old  cronies,  yet  not 
for  long,  for  again  and  again  I  will  come  among  ye, 

if  I  shall  have  your  leave.   Farewell,  Ch ,n  dry, 

sarcastic,  and  friendly!    Do ,n  mild,  slow  to 

move,  and  gentlemanly!    PI ,n  officious  to  do, 

and  to  volunteer,  good  services! — and  thou,  thou 


the  commencement  of  my  freedom,  and  of  which  10  dreary  pile,  fit 


mansion 


for  a  Gresham  or  a  Whit- 


all  traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one  was,  that  a  vast  tract 
of  time  had  intervened  since  I  quitted  the  counting 
house.  I  could  not  conceive  of  it  as  an  affair  of  yes- 
terday. The  partners,  and  the  clerks  with  whom 
I  had  for  so  many  years,  and  for  so  many  hours  in 
each  day  of  the  year,  been  closely  associated — 
being  suddenly  removed  from  them — they  seemed 
as  dead  to  me.  There  is  a  fine  passage,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fancy,  in  a  tragedy"  by  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  speaking  of  a  friend's  death: — 

'Twas  but  just  now  he  went  away; 

I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear; 
And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me, 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  eternity. 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  been 
tain  to  go  among  them  once  or  twice  since;  to 
visit  my  old  desk-fellows — my  co-brethren  of  the 
quill — that  I  had  left  below  in  the  state  militant. 
Not  all  the  kindness  with  which  they  received  me 
could  quite  restore  to  me  that  pleasant  familiarity, 
which  I  had  heretofore  enjoyed  among  them.  We 
cracked  some  of  our  old  jokes,  but  methought 
they  went  off  but  faintly.  My  old  desk;  the  peg 
where  I  hung  my  hat,  were  appropriated  to  an- 
other. I  knew  it  must  be,  but  I  could  not  take  it 
kindly.  D 1  take  me  if  I  did  not  feel  some  re- 
morse— beast,  if  I  had  not, — at  quitting  my  old 


tington"  of  old,  stately  house  of  merchants;  with 
thy  labyrinthine  passages,  and  light-excluding, 
pent-up  offices,  where  candles  for  one  half  the  year 
supplied  the  place  of  the  sun's  light;  unhealthy 
contributor  to  my  weal,  stern  fosterer  of  my  living, 
farewell!  In  thee  remain,  and  not  in  the  obscure 
collection  of  some  wandering  bookseller,  my 
"works"!"  There  let  them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my 
labors,  piled  on  thy  massy  shelves,  more  MSS.  in 

20  folio  than  ever  Aquinas  left,  and  full  as  useful!  My 
mantle  I  bequeath  among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first 
communication.  At  that  period  I  was  approaching 
to  tranquillity,  but  had  not  reached  it.  I  boasted 
of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  comparative  only. 
Something  of  the  first  flutter  was  left;  an  un- 
settling sense  of  novelty;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eves 
of  unaccustomed  light.  I  missed  my  old  chains, 
forsooth,  as  if  they  had  been  some  necessary  part 

30  of  my  apparel.  I  was  a  poor  Carthusian,"  from 
strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly  by  some  revolu- 
tion returned  upon  the  world.  I  am  now  as  if  I  had 
never  been  other  than  my  own  master.  It  is  natural 
to  me  to  go  where  I  please,  to  do  what  I  please.  I 
find  myself  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  in  Bond 
Street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  saunter- 
ing there  at  that  very  hour  for  years  past.  I  digress 
into  Soho,  to  explore  a  book-stall.  Methinks  I 
have    been    thirty    years   a    collector.     There    is 


compeers,  the  faithful  partners  of  my  toils  for  six  40  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it.  I  find  myself  before 
and  thirty  years,  that  smoothed  for  me  with  their 
jokes  and  conundrums  the  ruggedness  of  my  pro- 
fessional road.  Had  it  been  so  rugged  then  after 
all?  or  was  I  a  coward  simply?  Well,  it  is  too  late 
to  repent;  and  I  also  know  that  these  suggestions 
are  a  common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions. 

tragedy:  The  Vestal  Virgin,  or  the  Roman  Ladies.  Howard 
(1626-1698)  was  Dryden's  brother-in-law. 


a  fine  picture  in  the  morning.  Was  it  ever  other- 
wise? What  is  become  of  Fish  Street  Hill?  Where 
is  Fenchurch  Street?  Stones  of  old  Mincing  Lane 
which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily  pilgrimage  for 

Ch ,  Do ,  Pi :   these  are  thought  to  be  John 

Chambers,  Henry  Dodwell,  and  W.  D.  Plumely.  Gresham, 
Whittington:  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington.     works:  the  account  books.     Carthusian:  monk. 
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six  and  thirty  years,  to  the  footsteps  of  what  toil- 
worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints  now  vocal? 
I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Pall  Mall.  It  is  'change 
time,"  and  I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles.71 It  was  no  hyperbole  when  I  ventured  to 
compare  the  change  in  my  condition  to  a  passing 
into  another  world.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner 
to  me.  I  have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do 
not  know  the  day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  month. 
Each  day  used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me  in  its  10 
reference  to  the  foreign  post  days;  in  its  distance 
from,  or  propinquity  to  the  next  Sunday.  I  had 
my  Wednesday  feelings,  my  Saturday  nights' 
sensations.  The  genius  of  each  day  was  upon  me 
distinctly  during  the  whole  of  it,  affecting  my 
appetite,  spirits,  etc.  The  phantom  of  the  next 
day,  with  the  dreary  five  to  follow,  sat  as  a  load  upon 
my  poor  Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has 
washed  the  Ethiop  white? — What  is  gone  of  Black 
Monday?  All  days  are  the  same.  Sunday  itself —  20 
that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holiday  as  it  too  often 
proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and 
over-care  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure 
out  of  it — is  melted  down  into  a  week  day.  I  can 
spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the 
huge  cantle"  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the 
holiday.  I  have  time  for  everything.  I  can  visit  a 
sick  friend.  I  can  interrupt  the  man  of  much  occu- 
pation when  he  is  busiest.    I  can  insult  over  him 


with  an  invitation  to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me 
to  Windsor  this  fine  May -morning.  It  is  Lucretian 
pleasure"  to  behold  the  poor  drudges,  whom  I  have 
left  behind  in  the  world,  carking  and  caring;  like 
horses  in  a  mill,  drudging  on  in  the  same  eternal 
round — and  what  is  it  all  for?  A  man  can  never 
have  too  much  time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do. 
Had  I  a  little  son,  I  would  christen  him  nothing- 
to-do;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, is  out  of  nis  element  as  long  as  he  is  operative. 
I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contemplative.  Will  no 
kindly  earthquake  come  and  swallow  up  those 
accursed  cotton  mills?  Take  me  that  lumber  of  a 
desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

I  am  no  longer  *  *  *  *  *  *,  clerk  to  the  firm  of, 
etc.  I  am  Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in 
trim  gardens.  I  am  already  come  to  be  known  by 
my  vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  perambulating 
at  no  fixed  pace  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I 
walk  about;  not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a 
certain  cum  dignitaten  air,  that  has  been  buried  so 
long  with  my  other  good  parts,  has  begun  to  shoot 
forth  in  my  person.  I  grow  into  gentility  percep- 
tibly. When  I  take  up  a  newspaper  it  is  to  read  the 
state  of  the  opera.  Opus  operatum  est.n  I  have  done 
all  that  I  came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked 
taskwork,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself. 


WILLIAM  HAZLITT  (1778-1830) 


Along  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Coleridge  at  his  best,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  William  Hazlitt  was  one  of  the 
greatest  English  literary  critics.  He  had  the  sturdy 
independence  of  Johnson  and  the  metaphysical  subtlety 
of  Coleridge,  but  he  had  none  of  the  suavity  of  Arnold. 
Kis  sensitive  penetration,  his  arrogant  individualism, 
and  his  belligerent  radicalism  identify  him  as  a  man  of 
hi-  period;  but  his  critical  interests  were  not  limited  to 
his  own  century,  and,  in  an  age  when  Alexandei  Pope's 
star  had  fallen  to  the  horizon,  he  could  still  admire  its 
brilliance.  Like  most  people  who  see  and  tell  too  much 
of  the  cold  truth,  Hazlitt  was  the  butt  of  his  enemies 
and  never  too  popular  a  friend.  He  quarreled  with 
everyone  he  knew.  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  No 

'change  time:  business  hours.     Elgin  marbles:  brought 
uo  the  British  Museum  from  Greece  in  1816.     cantle:  slice. 


thought  of  friendship  prevented  him  from  writing 
about  Wordsworth's  Excursion:  "The  line  labors,  the 
sentiment  moves  slow,  but  the  poem  stands  stock  still." 
Such  criticisms  are  mild  by  comparison  with  those 
leveled  at  his  enemies.  When  he  was  attacked  for  his 
pro-French  sympathies  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
by  the  Tory  reviewers  in  the  Quarterly  and  Black- 
wood's, he  answered  his  attackers  with  his  stinging 
Letter  to  William  Gifford,  Esq.  If  the  present  English 
law  of  libel  had  existed  then,  nearly  a  quarter  of  Haz- 
litt's  writings  would  have  rendered  him  liable  to 
prosecution. 

Lucretian  pleasure:  an  allusion  to  a  famous  passage  at  the 
beginning  of  Book  II  of  Lucretius's  On  the  Nature  of -Things. 
cum  dignitate :  "respectable."  Opus  ...  est:  "the 
task  is  finished." 
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Like  most  of  the  writers  of  his  period,  he  was 
mentally  brilliant  but  emotionally  unstable.  His 
violence  and  bitterness  turned  his  marriage  with  Sarah 
Stoddart  in  1808  into  a  failure.  Shortly  after  their 
divorce  he  had  an  unfortunate  love  aflair  with  his  land- 
lady's daughter  which  he  described  in  Liber  Amoris 
(1823).  In  1824  he  married  again  but  was  separated 
from  his  second  wife  a  year  later.  He  could  be  ex- 
tremely impatient  and  intolerant  one  moment  and 
wonder  the  next  why  his  friends  and  relatives  found 
difficulty  in  enduring  his  company  for  long. 

Hazlitt  was  born  on  April  10,  1778,  at  Maidstone  in 
Kent.  His  father,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  strong  liberal 
views,  sent  him  to  a  theological  college  in  Hackney, 
London;  but  his  interest  in  painting  carried  him  to 
Paris  in  1802.  This  interest  is  clearly  shown  in  his 
critical  writings,  for  he  has  left  hundreds  of  valuable 
portrait  studies  of  his  contemporaries;  in  My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Poets,  for  example,  he  paints  unfor- 
gettable pictures  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Re- 
turning to  London,  Hazlitt  became  a  free-lance  journal- 
ist, writing  essays  on  politics,  economics,  philosophy, 
and  literature.  While  dramatic  critic  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Characters 
of  Shakespeare 's  Plays  in  1817-1818  and  on  the  English  2.Q 
Poets  in  1818-1819,  and  published  The  English  Comic 
Writers  in  1819  and  The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth  in  1820.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  essays 
for  Hunt's  Examiner,  the  London  Magazine,  and  other 
periodicals;  these  essays,  which  were  collected  later 
under  the  titles  The  Round  Table,  Table  Talk,  and  The 
Plain  Speaker,  represent  the  mature  ability  of  a  critic 
who  did  not  isolate  literature  from  life,  but  kept  a 
steady  eye  on  the  complicated  interplay  between  in- 
dividual temperaments  and  their  social  and  political 


On  Going  a  Journey  (1822) 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is 
going  a  journey;  but  I  like  to  go  by  myself.  I  can 
enjoy  society  in  a  room;  but  out  of  doors,  nature 
is  company  enough  for  me.  I  am  then  never  less 
alone  than  when  alone. 

The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book. 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at 
the  same  time.    When  I  am  in  the  country,  I  wish 
to  vegetate  like  the  country.    1  am  not  for  criti- 
10  cizing  hedge-rows  and  black  cattle.    I  go  out  of 
town  in  order  to  forget  the  town  and  all  that  is  in 
it.    There  are  those  who  for  this  purpose  go  to 
watering-places,   and   carry    the   metropolis  with 
them.    I  like  more  elbow-room  and  fewer  encum- 
brances.   I  like  solitude,  when  I  give  myself  up  to 
it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude;   nor  do  I  ask  for 
—'a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper  solitude  is  sweet. 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  to 
think,  feel,  do  just  as  one  pleases.  We  go  a  journey 
chiefly  to  be  free  of  all  impediments  and  of  all  in- 
conveniences; to  leave  ourselves  behind,  much 
more  to  get  rid  of  others.  It  is  because  I  want 
a  little  breathing-space  to  muse  on  indifferent 
matters,  where  contemplation 

May  plume  her  feathers  and  let  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd, 

that  I  absent  myself  from  the  town  for  a  while, 


backgrounds.    The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  1825,  which  shows  30  without  feeling  at  a  loss  the 


I  am  left  bv 


Hazlitt  as  a  political  and  social  critic,  is  a  portrait  gal- 
lery of  famous  characters  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. His  full  length  portrait  study  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  published  during  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life.    He  died  in  London  in  1830. 

Hazlitt's  prose  style  is  forceful  and  direct.  No  writer 
of  his  day  was  so  completely  free  of  snobbery,  and  few 
writers  since  have  had  a  greater  passion  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  action. 


Works:    Complete  Works,  edited  by  P.  P. 


vols.,  1930-1934;  Selected  Essays,  edited  by  Geoffrey 
Keynes,  1930. 
Biography  and  Criticism :   P.  P.  Howe,  Life  of  William 
Hazlitt  (rev.  ed.),  1928;   H.  Pearson,  The  Fool  of 
Love,  1934. 


myself.  Instead  of  a  friend  in  a  post-chaise  or  in  a 
tilbury,  to  exchange  good  things  with,  and  vary 
the  same  stale  topics  over  again,  for  once  let  me 
have  a  truce  with  impertinence.  Give  me  the 
clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  green  turf 
beneath  my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me,  and  a 
three  hours'  march  to  dinner — and  then  to  think- 
ing! It  is  hard  if  I  cannot  start  some  game  on  these 
lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I  sing  for  joy. 
Howe,  21   40  From  the  point  of  yonder  rolling  cloud  I  plunge 


into  my  past  being,  and  revel  there,  as  the  sun- 
burnt Indian  plunges  headlong  into  the  wave  that 
wafts  him  to  his  native  shore.  Then  long-forgotten 
things,  like  "sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries," 
burst  upon  my  eager  sight,  and  I  begin  to  feel, 
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think,  and  be  myself  again.  Instead  of  an  awkward 
silence,  broken  by  attempts  at  wit  or  dull  common- 
places, mine  is  that  undisturbed  silence  of  the 
heart  which  alone  is  perfect  eloquence.  No  one 
likes  puns,  alliterations,  antitheses,  argument,  and 
analysis  better  than  I  do;  but  I  sometimes  had 
rather  be  without  them.  "Leave,  oh,  leave  me  to 
my  repose!"  I  have  just  now  other  business  in 
hand,  which  would  seem  idle  to  you,  but  is  with 
me  "very  stuff  of  the  conscience."  Is  not  this  wild 
rose  sweet  without  a  comment?  Does  not  this 
daisy  leap  to  my  heart  set  in  its  coat  of  emerald? 
Yet  if  I  were  to  explain  to  you  the  circumstance 
that  has  so  endeared  it  to  me,  you  would  only 
smile.  Had  I  not  better  then  keep  it  to  myself, 
and  let  it  serve  me  to  brood  over,  from  here  to 
yonder  craggy  point,  and  from  thence  onward  to 
the  far-distant  horizon?  I  should  be  but  bad  com- 
pany all  that  way,  and  therefore  prefer  being  alone. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  may,  when  the  moody 
fit  comes  on,  walk  or  ride  on  by  yourself,  and  in- 
dulge your  reveries.  But  this  looks  like  a  breach 
of  manners,  a  neglect  of  others,  and  you  are  think- 
ing all  the  time  that  you  ought  to  rejoin  your 
party.  "Out  upon  such  half-faced  fellowship," 
say  I.  I  like  to  be  either  entirely  to  myself,  or  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  others;  to  talk  or  be  silent, 
to  walk  or  sit  still,  to  be  sociable  or  solitary.  I 
was  pleased  with  an  observation  of  Mr.  Cobbett's" 
that  "he  thought  it  a  bad  French  custom  to  drink 
our  wine  with  our  meals,  and  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time."  So  I  cannot 
talk  and  think,  or  indulge  in  melancholy  musing 
and  lively  conversation  by  fits  and  starts.  "Let 
me  have  a  companion  of  my  way,"  says  Sterne, 
"were  it  but  to  remark  how  the  shadows  lengthen 
as  the  sun  declines."  It  is  beautifully  said;  but  in 
my  opinion,  this  continual  comparing  of  notes 
interferes  with  the  involuntary  impression  of  things 
upon  the  mind,  and  hurts  the  sentiment.  If  you 
only  hint  what  you  feel  in  a  kind  of  dumb  show, 
it  is  insipid:  if  you  have  to  explain  it,  it  is  making 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  You  cannot  read  the  book  of 
nature  without  being  perpetually  put  to  the 
trouble  of  translating  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
I  am  for  the  synthetical  method  on  a  journey,  in 

Cobbett's:  William  Cobbett  (1763-1835),  political  writer 
and  journalist  who  edited  the  Weekly  Political  Register. 


preference  to  the  analytical.  I  am  content  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  ideas  then,  and  to  examine  and  anato- 
mize them  afterwards.  I  want  to  see  my  vague 
notions  float  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the 
breeze,  and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  the 
briars  and  thorns  of  controversy.  For  once,  I  like 
to  have  it  all  my  own  way;  and  this  is  impossible 
unless  you  are  alone,  or  in  such  company  as  I  do 
not  covet.    I  have  no  objection  to  argue  a  point 

10  with  any  one  for  twenty  miles  of  measured  road, 
but  not  for  pleasure.  If  you  remark  the  scent  of  a 
bean-field  crossing  the  road,  perhaps  your  fellow- 
traveller  has  no  smell.  If  you  point  to  a  distant 
object,  perhaps  he  is  shortsighted,  and  has  to  take 
out  his  glass  to  look  at  it.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
air,  a  tone  in  the  color  of  a  cloud,  which  hks  your 
fancy,  but  the  effect  of  which  you  are  unable  to 
account  for.  There  is  then  no  sympathy,  but  an 
uneasy  craving  after  it,  and  a  dissatisfaction  which 

20  pursues  you  on  the  way,  and  in  the  end  probably 
produces  ill  humor.  Now  I  never  quarrel  with  my- 
self, and  take  all  my  own  conclusions  for  granted 
till  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend  them  against  ob- 
jections. It  is  not  merely  that  you  may  not  be  of 
accord  on  the  objects  and  circumstances  that  pre- 
sent themselves  before  you — these  may  recall  a 
number  of  objects,  and  lead  to  associations  too 
delicate  and  refined  to  be  possibly  communicated 
to  others.    Yet  these  I  love  to  cherish,  and  some- 

30  times  still  fondly  clutch  them,  when  I  can  escape 
from  the  throng  to  do  so.  To  give  way  to  our 
feelings  before  company,  seems  extravagance  or 
affectation;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to 
unravel  this  mystery  of  our  being  at  every  turn, 
and  to  make  others  take  an  equal  interest  in  it 
(otherwise  the  end  is  not  answered)  is  a  task  to 
which  few  are  competent.  We  must  "give  it  an 
understanding,  but  no  tongue."  My  old  friend 
C- ,™  however,  could  do  both.    He  could  go  on 

40  in  the  most  delightful  explanatory  way  over  hill 
and  dale,  a  summer's  day,  and  convert  a  landscape 
into  a  didactic  poem  or  a  Pindaric  ode.  "He  talked 
far  above  singing."  If  I  could  so  clothe  my  ideas 
in  sounding  and  flowing  words,  I  might  perhaps 
wish  to  have  some  one  with  me  to  admire  the 
swelling  theme;  or  I  could  be  more  content,  were 
it  possible  for  me  still  to  hear  his  echoing  voice  in 
C :  Coleridge. 
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the  woods  of  All-Foxden.  They  had  "that  fine 
madness  in  them  which  our  first  poets  had";  and 
if  they  could  have  been  caught  by  some  rare  instru- 
ment, would  have  breathed  such  strains  as  the 
following: 

— Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  when  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  stream,  with  flow'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any;  10 

Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
Arbors  o'ergrown  with  woodbine,  caves  and  dells; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and  sing, 
Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers;  tell  thee  tales  of  love, 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies; 
How  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night,       20 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

Faithful  Shepherdess 

Had  I  words  and  images  at  command  like  these,  I 
would  attempt  to  wake  the  thoughts  that  lie 
slumbering  on  golden  ridges  in  the  evening  clouds; 
but  at  the  sight  of  nature  my  fancy,  poor  as  it  is, 
droops  and  closes  up  its  leaves,  like  flowers  at  sun- 
set. I  can  make  nothing  out  on  the  spot:  I  must 
have  time  to  collect  myself.  30 

In  general,  a  good  thing  spoils  out-of-door  pros- 
pects: it  should  be  reserved  for  table-talk.  L n 

is  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  the  worst  company  in 
the  world  out  of  doors;  because  he  is  the  best 
within.  I  grant  there  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  talk  on  a  journey,  and  that  is,  what  one 
shall  have  for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at 
night.  The  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  con- 
versation or  friendly  altercation,  by  setting  a 
keener  edge  on  appetite.  Every  mile  of  the  road  40 
heightens  the  flavor  of  the  viands  we  expect  at  the 
end  of  it.  How  fine  it  is  to  enter  some  old  town, 
walled  and  turreted,  just  at  the  approach  of  night- 
fall, or  to  come  to  some  straggling  village,  with  the 
lights  streaming  through  the  surrounding  gloom; 
and  then  after  inquiring  for  the  best  entertainment 
that  the  place  affords,  to  "take  one's  ease  at  one's 
L— :  Lamb. 
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inn!"  These  eventful  moments  in  our  lives'  history 
are  too  precious,  too  full  of  solid,  heartfelt  happi- 
ness to  be  frittered  and  dribbled  away  in  imperfect 
sympathy.  I  would  have  them  all  to  myself,  and 
drain  them  to  the  last  drop:  they  will  do  to  talk 
of  or  to  write  about  afterwards.  What  a  delicate 
speculation  it  is,  after  drinking  whole  goblets  of 
tea  — 

The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate — 

and  letting  the  fumes  ascend  into  the  brain,  to  sit 
considering  what  we  shall  have  for  supper — eggs 
and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered  in  onions,  or  an 
excellent  veal-cutlet!  Sancho"  in  such  a  situation 
once  fixed  upon  cow-heel;  and  his  choice,  though 
he  could  not  help  it,  is  not  to  be  disparaged.  Then, 
in  the  intervals  of  pictured  scenery  and  Shandean" 
contemplation,  to  catch  the  preparation  and  the 
stir  in  the  kitchen. — Procul,  O  procul  este  profanil* 
These  hours  are  sacred  to  silence  and  to  musing, 
to  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  to  feed  the 
source  of  smiling  thoughts  hereafter.  I  would  not 
waste  them  in  idle  talk;  or  if  I  must  have  the  in- 
tegrity of  fancy  broken  in  upon,  I  would  rather  it 
were  by  a  stranger  than  a  friend.  A  stranger  takes 
his  hue  and  character  from  the  time  and  place;  he 
is  a  part  of  the  furniture  and  costume  of  an  inn. 
If  he  is  a  Quaker,  or  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not  even  try 
to  sympathize  with  him,  and  he  breaks  no  squares." 
I  associate  nothing  with  my  travelling  companion 
but  present  objects  and  passing  events.  In  his 
ignorance  of  me  and  my  affairs,  I  in  a  manner  forget 
myself.  But  a  friend  reminds  one  of  other  things, 
rips  up  old  grievances,  and  destroys  the  abstraction 
of  the  scene.  He  comes  in  ungraciously  between 
us  and  our  imaginary  character.  Something  is 
dropped  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  gives  a 
hint  of  your  profession  and  pursuits;  or  from  hav- 
ing some  one  with  you  that  knows  the  less  sublime 
portions  of  your  history,  it  seems  that  other  people 
do.  You  are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  world;  but 
your  "unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circum- 
scription and  confine."  The  incognito  of  an  inn  is 
one  of  its  striking  privileges — "lord  of  one's  self, 

Sancho:  Sancho  Panza  in  Don  Quixote.  Shandean: 
discursive,  like  that  of  Tristram  Shandy  in  Sterne's  novel. 
Procul ...  prof  anil  "avaunt!  avaunt!  ye  profane!"  Aeneid, 
VI,  258.      breaks  no  squares:  leaves  the  matter  as  it  stands 


uncumbered  with  a  name."  Oh!  it  is  great  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public 
opinion — to  lose  our  importunate,  tormenting, 
everlasting  personal  identity  in  the  elements  of 
nature,  and  become  the  creature  of  the  moment, 
clear  of  all  ties — to  hold  to  the  universe  only  by  a 
dish  of  sweetbreads,  and  to  owe  nothing  but  the 
score  of  the  evening — and  no  longer  seeking  for 
applause  and  meeting  with  contempt,  to  be  known 
b\  no  other  title  than  the  gentleman  in  the  parlor!  10 
One  may  take  one's  choice  of  all  characters  in  this 
romantic  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  one's  real  pre- 
tensions, and  become  indefinitely  respectable  and 
negatively  right-worshipful.  We  baffle  prejudice 
and  disappoint  conjecture;  and  from  being  so  to 
others,  begin  to  be  objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder 
even  to  ourselves.  We  are  no  more  those  hack- 
neyed commonplaces  that  we  appear  in  the  world; 
an  inn  restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits 
scores  with  society!  I  have  certainly  spent  some  20 
enviable  hours  at  inns — sometimes  when  I  have 
been  lett  entirely  to  myself,  and  have  tried  to  solve 
some  metaphysical  problem,  as  once  at  Witham- 
Common,  where  I  found  out  the  proof  that  likeness 
is  not  a  case  of  the  association  of  ideas — at  other 
times,  when  there  have  been  pictures  in  the  room, 
as  at  St.  Neot's  (I  think  it  was)  where  I  first  met 
with  Gribelin's  engravings  of  the  Cartoons,71  into 
which  I  entered  at  once,  and  at  a  little  inn  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  where  there  happened  to  be  30 
hanging  some  of  Westall's  drawings,  which  I  com- 
pared triumphantly  (for  a  theory  that  I  had,  not 
for  the  admired  artist)  with  the  figure  of  a  girl 
who  had  ferried  me  over  the  Severn,  standing  up 
in  the  boat  between  me  and  the  twilight — at  other 
times  I  might  mention  luxuriating  in  books,  with 
a  peculiar  interest  in  this  way,  as  I  remember  sitting 
up  half  the  night  to  read  Paul  and  Virginia,  which 
I  picked  up  at  an  inn  at  Bridgewater,  after  being 
drenched  in  the  rain  all  day;  and  at  the  same  place  40 
I  got  through  two  volumes  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
Camilla.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1798,  that  I 
sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise,  at  the  inn 
at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  cold 
chicken.  The  letter  I  chose  was  that  in  which 
St.  Preux  describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caught 
a  glimpse  from  the  heights  of  the  Jura  of  the  Pays 
Cartoons:  Raphael's  cartoons. 
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de  Vaud,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  as  a  bon 
bouche"  to  crown  the  evening  with.  It  was  my 
birthday,  and  I  had  for  the  first  time  come  from  a 
place  in  the  neighborhood  to  visit  this  delightful 
spot.  The  road  to  Llangollen  turns  off  between 
Chirk  and  Wrexham;  and  on  passing  a  certain 
point  you  come  all  at  once  upon  the  valley,  which 
opens  like  an  amphitheatre,  broad,  barren  hillc 
rising  in  majestic  state  on  either  side,  with  "green 
upland  swells  that  echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks"  be- 
low, and  the  river  Dee  babbling  over  its  stony  bed 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  valley  at  this  time 
"glittered  green  with  sunny  showers,"  and  a  bud- 
ding ash-tree  dipped  its  tender  branches  in  the 
chiding  stream.  How  proud,  how  glad  I  was  to 
walk  along  the  high  road  that  overlooks  the  de- 
licious prospect,  repeating  the  lines  which  I  have 
just  quoted  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  poems!  But  be- 
sides the  prospect  which  opened  beneath  my  feet, 
another  also  opened  to  my  inward  sight,  a  heavenly- 
vision,  on  which  were  written,  in  letters  large  as 
hope  could  make  them,  these  four  words.  Liberty, 
Genius,  Love.  Virtue;  which  have  since  faded 
into  the  light  of  common  day,  or  mock  my  idle 
gaze. 

The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not. 

Still  I  would  return  some  time  or  other  to  this 
enchanted  spot;  but  I  would  return  to  it  alone. 
What  other  self  could  I  find  to  share  that  influx  of 
thoughts,  of  regret,  and  delight,  the  fragments  of 
which  I  could  hardly  conjure  up  to  myself,  so 
much  have  they  been  broken  and  defaced !  I  could 
stand  on  some  tall  rock,  and  overlook  the  precipice 
of  years  that  separates  me  from  what  I  then  was. 
I  was  at  that  time  going  shortly  to  visit  the  poet 
whom  I  have  above  named.  Where  is  he  now? 
Not  only  I  myself  have  changed;  the  world,  which 
was  then  new  to  me,  has  become  old  and  incor- 
rigible. Yet  will  I  turn  to  thee  in  thought,  O 
sylvan  Dee,  in  joy,  in  youth  and  gladness  as  thou 
then  wert;  and  thou  shalt  always  be  to  me  the 
river  of  paradise,  where  I  will  drink  of  the  waters 
of  life  freely ! 

There  is  hardly  anything  that  shows  the  short- 
sightedness or  capaciousness  of  the  imagination 
more  than  travelling  does.    With  change  of  place 
bon  bouche:  "dainty  morsel." 


we  change  our  ideas;  nay,  our  opinions  and  feel- 
ings. We  can  by  an  effort  indeed  transport  our- 
selves to  old  and  long-forgotten  scenes,  and  then 
the  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again;  but  we 
forget  those  that  we  have  just  left.  It  seems  that 
we  can  think  but  of  one  place  at  a  time.  The  canvas 
of  the  fancy  is  but  of  a  certain  extent,  and  if  we 
paint  one  set  of  objects  upon  it,  they  immediately 
efface  every  other.  We  cannot  enlarge  our  con- 
ceptions, we  only  shift  our  point  of  view.  The 
landscape  bares  its  bosom  to  the  enraptured  eye, 
we  take  our  fill  of  it,  and  seem  as  if  we  could  form 
no  other  image  *of  beauty  or  grandeur.  We  pass 
on,  and  think  no  more  of  it:  the  horizon  that  shuts 
it  from  our  sight  also  blots  it  from  our  memory  like 
a  dream.  In  travelling  through  a  wild  barren 
country  I  can  form  no  idea  of  a  woody  and  culti- 
vated one.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  world 
must  be  barren,  like  what  I  see  of  it.  In  the 
country  we  forget  the  town,  and  in  town  we  de- 
spise the  country.  "Beyond  Hyde  Park,"  says  Sir 
Fopling  Flutter,  "all  is  a  desert.""  All  that  part  of 
the  map  that  we  do  not  see  before  us  is  a  blank. 
The  world  in  our  conceit  of  it  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  one  prospect  expanded 
into  another,  county  joined  to  county,  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  lands  to  seas,  making  an  image  vo- 
luminous and  vast; — the  mind  can  form  no  larger 
idea  of  space  than  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  single 
glance.  The  rest  is  a  name  written  in  a  map,  a 
calculation  of  arithmetic.  For  instance,  what  is  the 
true  signification  of  that  immense  mass  of  territory 
and  population  known  by  the  name  of  China  to 
us?  An  inch  of  pasteboard  on  a  wooden  globe,  of 
no  more  account  than  a  China  orange !  Things  near 
us  are  seen  of  the  size  of  life:  things  at  a  distance 
are  diminished  to  the  size  of  the  understanding. 
We  measure  the  universe  by  ourselves,  and  even 
comprehend  the  texture  of  our  own  being  only 
piecemeal.  In  this  way,  however,  we  remember 
an  infinity  of  things  and  places.  The  mind  is  like 
a  mechanical  instrument  that  plays  a  great  variety 
of  tunes,  but  it  must  play  them  in  succession.  One 
idea  recalls  another,  but  it  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cludes all  others.  In  trying  to  renew  old  recollec- 
tions, we  cannot  as  it  were  unfold  the  whole  web 

all . . .  desert:  from  The  Man  of  Mode  (1676),  by  George 
Etherege. 


of  our  existence;  we  must  pick  out  the  single 
threads.  So  in  coming  to  a  place  where  we  have 
formerly  lived,  and  with  which  we  have  intimate 
associations,  every  one  must  have  found  that  the 
feeling  grows  more  vivid  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  spot,  from  the  mere  anticipation  of  the  actual 
impression:  we  remember  circumstances,  feelings, 
persons,  faces,  names,  that  we  had  not  thought  of 
for  years;  but  for  the  time  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

10  is  forgotten!— To  return  to  the  question  I  have 
quitted  above. 

I  have  no  objection  to  go  to  see  ruins,  aque- 
ducts, pictures,  in  company  with  a  friend  or  a 
party,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  the  former 
reason  reversed.  They  are  intelligible  matters,  and 
will  bear  talking  about.  The  sentiment  here  is  not 
tacit,  but  communicable  and  overt.  Salisbury 
Plain  is  barren  of  criticism,  but  Stonehenge  will 
bear   a   discussion   antiquarian,    picturesque,   and 

20  philosophical.  In  setting  out  on  a  party  of  pleasure, 
the  first  consideration  always  is  where  we  shall  go 
to:  in  taking  a  solitary  ramble,  the  question  is 
what  we  shall  meet  with  by  the  way.  "The  mind 
is  its  own  place";  nor  are  we  anxious  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  our  journey.  I  can  myself  do  the  honors 
indifferently  well  to  works  of  art  and  curiosity.  I 
once  took  a  party  to  Oxford  with  no  mean  eclat — 
showed  them  that  seat  of  the  muses  at  a  distance, 

With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned — 

30 

descanted  on  the  learned  air  that  breathes  from  the 
grassy  quadrangles  and  stone  walls  of  halls  and 
colleges — was  at  home  in  the  Bodleian";  and  at 
Blenheim"  quite  superseded  the  powdered  Cice- 
rone" that  attended  us,  and  that  pointed  in  vain 
with  his  wand  to  commonplace  beauties  in  match- 
less pictures. — As  another  exception  to  the  above 
reasoning,  I  should  not  feel  confident  in  venturing 
on  a  journey  in  a  foreign  country  without  a  com- 

40  panion.  I  should  want  at  intervals  to  hear  the 
sound  of  my  own  language.  There  is  an  involun- 
tary antipathy  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  to 
foreign  manners  and  notions  that  requires  the 
assistance  of  social  sympathy  to  carry  it  off.  As  the 
distance  from  home  increases,  this  relief,  which  was 

Bodleian:  famous  library  at  Oxford  Blenheim:  the 

Duke  of  Marlborough's  mansion  near  Oxford  Cicerone: 
guide. 
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at  first  a  luxury,  becomes  a  passion  and  an  appetite. 
A  person  would  almost  feel  stifled  to  find  himself 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  without  friends  and  coun- 
trymen: there  must  be  allowed  to  be  something  in 
the  view  of  Athens  or  old  Rome  that  claims  the 
utterance  of  speech;  and  I  own  that  the  pyramids 
are  too  mighty  for  any  single  contemplation.  In 
such  situations,  so  opposite  to  all  one's  ordinary 
train  of  ideas,  one  seems  a  species  by  one's  self,  a 


We  are  not  the  same,  but  another,  and  perhaps 
more  enviable  individual,  all  the  time  we  are  out 
of  our  own  country.  We  are  lost  to  ourselves,  as 
well  as  our  friends.  So  the  poet  somewhat  quaintly 
sings: 

Out  of  my  country  and  myself  I  go. 

Those  who  wish  to  forget  painful  thoughts,  do 
well  to  absent  themselves  for  a  while  from  the  ties 


limb  torn  off  from  society,  unless  one  can  meet  with  10  and  objects  that  recall  them;    but  we  can  be  said 


instant  fellowship  and  support. — Yet  I  did  not  feel 
this  want  or  craving  very  pressing  once,  when  I  first 
set  my  foot  on  the  laughing  shores  of  France. 
Calais  was  peopled  with  novelty  and  delight.  The 
confused,  busy  murmur  of  the  place  was  like  oil 
and  wine  poured  into  my  ears;  nor  did  the  mar- 
iners' hymn,  which  was  sung  from  the  top  of  an 
old  crazy  vessel  in  the  harbor,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  send  an  alien  sound  into  my  soul.  I  only 
breathed  the  air  of  general  humanity.  I  walked  20 
over  "the  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  regions  of 
France,"  erect  and  satisfied;  for  the  image  of  man 
was  not  cast  down  and  chained  to  the  foot  of 
arbitrary  thrones:  I  was  at  no  loss  for  language, 
for  that  of  all  the  great  schools  of  painting  was  open 
to  me.  The  whole  is  vanished  like  a  shade.  Pic- 
tures, heroes,  glory,  freedom,  all  are  fled:  nothing 
remains  but  the  Bourbons"  and  the  French  people! 
— There  is  undoubtedly  a  sensation  in  travelling 
into  foreign  parts  that  is  to  be  had  nowhere  else;  30 
but  it  is  more  pleasing  at  the  time  than  lasting.  It 
is  too  remote  from  our  habitual  associations  to  be 
a  common  topic  of  discourse  or  reference,  and,  like 
a  dream  or  another  state  of  existence,  does  not  piece 
into  our  daily  modes  of  life.  It  is  an  animated  but 
a  momentary  hallucination.  It  demands  an  effort 
to  exchange  our  actual  for  our  ideal  identity;  and 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  our  old  transports  revive  very 
keenly,  we  must  "jump""  all  our  present  comforts 
and  connections.  Our  romantic  and  itinerant  40 
character  is  not  to  be  domesticated.  Dr.  Johnson 
remarked  how  little  foreign  travel  added  to  the 
facilities  of  conversation  in  those  who  had  been 
abroad.  In  fact,  the  time  we  have  spent  there  is 
both  delightful,  and  in  one  sense  instructive;  but 
it  appears  to  be  cut  out  of  our  substantial,  down- 
right existence,  and  never  to  join  kindly  on  to  it. 
Bourbons:  the  French  royal  family.      jump:  risk. 
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only  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in  the  place  that  gave  us 
birth.  I  should  on  this  account  like  well  enough 
to  spend  the  whole  of  my  life  in  travelling  abroad, 
if  I  could  any  where  borrow  another  life  to  spend 
afterwards  at  home! 

On  the  Feeling  of  Immortality  in  Youth  (1827) 


Life  is  a  pure  flame, 
within  us. 


id  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun 
— Sir  Thomas  Brownb. 


No  young  man  believes  he  shall  ever  die.  It  was 
a  saying  of  my  brother's,  and  a  fine  one.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  eternity  in  youth,  which  makes  us 
amends  for  everything.  To  be  young  is  to  be  as 
one  of  the  immortal  gods.  One  half  of  time  indeed 
is  flown — the  other  half  remains  in  store  for  us  with 
all  its  countless  treasures;  for  there  is  no  line  drawn, 
and  we  see  no  limit  to  our  hopes  and  wishes.  We 
make  the  coming  age  our  own. 

The  vast,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us. 

Death,  old  age,  are  words  without  a  meaning,  that 
pass  by  us  like  the  idle  air  which  we  regard  not. 
Others  may  have  undergone,  or  may  still  be  liable 
to  them — we  "bear  a  charmed  life,"  which  laughs 
to  scorn  all  such  sickly  fancies.  As  in  setting  out  on 
a  delightful  journey,  we  strain  our  eager  gaze 
forward — 

Bidding  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail, 

and  see  no  end  to  the  landscape,  new  objects  pre- 
senting themselves  as  we  advance;  so,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  life,  we  set  no  bounds  to  our  inclina- 
tions, nor  to  the  unrestricted  opportunities  of 
gratifying  them.  We  have  as  yet  found  no  obstacle, 
no  disposition  to  flag;  and  it  seems  that  we  can  go 
on  so  forever.   We  look  round  in  a  new  world,  full 


of  life,  and  motion,  and  ceaseless  progress;  and  feel 
in  ourselves  all  the  vigor  and  spirit  to  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  do  not  foresee  from  any  present  symp- 
toms how  we  shall  be  left  behind  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  decline  into  old  age,  and  drop  into 
the  grave.  It  is  the  simplicity,  and  as  it  were  ab- 
stractedness of  our  feelings  in  youth,  that  (so  to 
speak)  identifies  us  with  nature,  and  (our  ex- 
perience being  slight  and  our  passions  strong)  de- 
ludes us  into  a  belief  of  being  immortal  like  it. 
Our  short-lived  connection  with  existence,  we 
fondly  flatter  ourselves,  is  an  indissoluble  and 
lasting  union — a  honeymoon  that  knows  neither 
coldness,  jar,  nor  separation.  As  infants  smile  and 
sleep,  we  are  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  our  wayward 
fancies,  and  lulled  into  security  by  the  roar  of  the 
universe  around  us — we  quaff  the  cup  of  life  with 
eager  haste  without  draining  it,  instead  of  which 
it  only  overflows  the  more — objects  press  around 
us,  filling  the  mind  with  their  magnitude  and  with 
the  throng  of  desires  that  wait  upon  them,  so  that 
we  have  no  room  for  the  thoughts  of  death.  From 
the  plenitude  of  our  being  we  cannot  change  all  at 
once  to  dust  and  ashes,  we  cannot  imagine  "this 
sensible,  warm  motion,  to  become  a  kneaded  clod" 
— we  are  too  much  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the 
waking  dream  around  us  to  look  into  the  darkness 
of  the  tomb.  We  no  more  see  our  end  than  our 
beginning:  the  one  is  lost  in  oblivion  and  vacancy, 
as  the  other  is  hid  from  us  by  the  crowd  and  hurry 
of  approaching  events.  Or  the  grim  shadow  is  seen 
lingering  in  the  horizon,  which  we  are  doomed 
never  to  overtake,  or  whose  last,  faint,  glimmering 
outline  touches  upon  heaven  and  translates  us  to 
.the  skies!  Nor  would  the  hold  that  life  has  taken 
of  us  permit  us  to  detach  our  thoughts  from  the 
present  objects  and  pursuits,  even  if  we  would. 
What  is  there  more  opposed  to  health,  than  sick- 
ness; to  strength  and  beauty,  than  decay  and  dis- 
solution; to  the  active  search  of  knowledge,  than 
mere  oblivion?  Or  is  there  none  of  the  usual  ad- 
vantage to  bar  the  approach  of  death,  and  mock  his 
idle  threats;  hope  supplies  their  place,  and  draws 
a  veil  over  the  abrupt  termination  of  all  our 
cherished  schemes.  While  the  spirit  of  youth  re- 
mains unimpaired,  ere  the  "wine  of  life  is  drank 
up,"  we  are  like  people  intoxicated  or  in  a  fever, 
who  are  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  their  owp 


sensations;  it  is  only  as  present  objects  begin  to 
pall  upon  the  sense,  as  we  have  been  disappointed 
in  our  favorite  pursuits,  cut  off  from  our  closest 
ties,  that  passion  loosens  its  hold  upon  the  breast, 
that  we  by  degrees  became  weaned  from  the 
world,  and  allow  ourselves  to  contemplate,  "as  in 
a  glass,  darkly,"  the  possibility  of  parting  with  it 
lor  good.  The  example  of  others,  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience, has  no  effect  upon  us  whatever.    Casual- 

10  ties  we  must  avoid:  the  slow  and  deliberate  ad- 
vances of  age  we  can  play  at  hide- and- -see\  with. 
We  think  ourselves  too  lusty  and  too  nimble  for 
that  blear-eyed  decrepid  old  gentleman  to  catch 
us.  Like  the  foolish  fat  scullion,  in  Sterne,  when 
she  hears  that  Master  Bobby  is  dead,  our  only  re- 
flection is,  "So  am  not  I!"  The  idea  of  death, 
instead  of  staggering  our  confidence,  rather  seems 
to  strengthen  and  enhance  our  possession  and  our 
enjoyment  of  life.    Others  may  fall  around  like 

20  leaves,  or  be  mowed  down  like  flowers  by  the 
scythe  of  time:  these  are  but  tropes  and  figures  to 
the  unreflecting  ears  and  overweening  presumption 
of  youth.  It  is  not  till  we  see  the  flowers  of  love, 
hope,  and  joy,  withering  around  us,  and  our  own 
pleasures  cut  up  by  the  roots,  that  we  bring  the 
moral  home  to  ourselves,  that  we  abate  something 
of  the  wanton  extravagance  of  our  pretensions,  or 
that  the  emptiness  and  dreariness  of  the  prospect 
before  us  reconciles  us  to  the  stillness  of  the  grave! 

Life!  thou  strange  thing,  thou  hast  a  power  to  feel 
Thou  art,  and  to  perceive  that  others  are. 

Well  might  the  poet  begin  his  indignant  invec- 
tive against  an  art,  whose  professed  object  is  its 
destruction,  with  this  animated  apostrophe  to  life. 
Life  is  indeed  a  strange  gift,  and  its  privileges  are 
most  miraculous.  Nor  is  it  singular  that  when  the 
splendid  boon  is  first  granted  us,  our  gratitude,  our 
admiration,  and  our  delight  should  prevent  us  from 
40  reflecting  on  our  own  nothingness,  or  from  think- 
ing it  will  ever  be  recalled.  Our  first  and  strongest 
impressions  are  taken  from  the  mighty  scene  that 
is  opened  to  us,  and  we  very  innocently  transfer  its 
durability  as  well  as  magnificence  to  ourselves.  So 
newly  found,  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to 
parting  with  it  yet  and  at  least  put  off  that  con- 
sideration to  an  indefinite  term.  Like  a  clown  at  a 
fair,  we  are  full  of  amazement  and  rapture,  and 
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have  no  thoughts  of  going  home,  or  that  it  will 
soon  be  night.  We  know  our  existence  only  from 
external  objects,  and  we  measure  it  by  them.  We 
can  never  be  satisfied  with  gazing;  and  nature  will 
still  want  us  to  look  on  and  applaud.  Otherwise, 
the  sumptuous  entertainment,  "the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,"  to  which  they  were  invited, 
seems  little  better  than  mockery  and  a  cruel  insult. 
We  do  not  go  from  a  play  till  the  scene  is  ended, 
and  the  lights  are  ready  to  be  extinguished.  But 
the  fair  face  of  things  still  shines  on;  shall  we  be 
called  away  before  the  curtain  falls,  or  ere  we  have 
scarce  had  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on?  Like 
children,  our  step-mother  Nature  holds  us  up  to 
see  the  raree-show"  of  the  universe;  and  then,  as 
if  life  were  a  burthen  to  support,  lets  us  instantly 
down  again.  Yet  in  that  short  interval,  what 
"brave  sublunary  things"  does  not  the  spectacle 
unfold;  like  a  bubble,  at  one  minute  reflecting  the 
universe,  and  the  next,  shook  to  air! — To  see  the 
golden  sun  and  the  azure  sky,  the  outstretched 
ocean,  to  walk  upon  the  green  earth,  and  to  be  lord 
of  a  thousand  creatures,  to  look  down  the  giddy 
precipices  or  over  the  distant  flowery  vales,  to  see 
the  world  spread  out  under  one's  finger  in  a  map, 
to  bring  the  stars  near,  to  view  the  smallest  insects 
in  a  microscope,  to  read  history,  and  witness  the 
revolutions  of  empires  and  the  succession  of  genera- 
tions, to  hear  of  the  glory  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  of 
Babylon  and  Susa,  as  of  a  faded  pageant,  and  to 
say  all  these  were,  and  are  now  nothing,  to  think 
that  we  exist  in  such  a  point  of  time,  and  in  such  a 
corner  of  space,  to  be  at  once  spectators  and  a  part 
of  the  moving  scene,  to  watch  the  return  of  the 
seasons,  of  spring  and  autumn,  to  hear 

The  stockdove  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustles  to  the  sighing  gale — 

to  traverse  desert  wilderness,  to  listen  to  the  mid- 
night choir,  to  visit  lighted  halls,  or  plunge  into  the 
dungeon's  gloom,  or  sit  in  crowded  theatres  and  see 
life  itself  mocked,  to  feel  heat  and  cold,  pleasure 
and  pain,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  to 
study  the  works  of  art  and  refine  the  sense  of 
beauty  to  agony,  to  worship  fame  and  to  dream  of 
immortality,  to  have  read  Shakespeare  and  belong 
to  the  same  species  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  to  be  and 
raree-show:  cheap  street  show. 


to  do  all  this,  and  then  in  a  moment  to  be  nothing, 
to  have  it  all  snatched  Irom  one  like  a  juggler's  ball 
or  a  phantasmagoria;  there  is  something  revolting 
and  incredible  to  sense  in  the  transition,  and  no 
wonder  that,  aided  by  youth  and  warm  blood,  and 
the  flush  of  enthusiasm,  the  mind  contrives  for  a 
long  time  to  reject  it  with  disdain  and  loathing  as  a 
monstrous  and  improbable  fiction,  like  a  monkey 
on  a  house-top,  that  is  loath,  amidst  its  fine  dis- 

10  coveries  and  specious  antics,  to  be  tumbled  head 
long  into  the  street,  and  crushed  to  atoms,  the 
sport  and  laughter  of  the  multitude! 

The  change,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  life,  appears  like  a  fable,  after  it  had  taken 
place;  how  should  we  treat  it  otherwise  than  as  a 
chimera  before  it  has  come  to  pass?  There  are 
some  things  that  happened  so  long  ago,  places  or 
persons  we  have  formerly  seen,  of  which  such  dim 
traces  remain,  we  hardly  know  whether  it  was 

20  sleeping  or  waking  they  occurred;  they  are  like 
dreams  within  the  dream  of  life,  a  mist,  a  film  be- 
fore the  eye  of  memory,  which,  as  we  try  to  recall 
them  more  distinctly,  elude  our  notice  altogether. 
It  is  but  natural  that  the  lone  interval  that  we  thus 
look  back  upon  should  have  appeared  long  and 
endless  in  prospect.  There  are  others  so  distinct 
and  fresh,  they  seem  but  of  yesterday — their  very 
vividness  might  be  deemed  a  pledge  of  their  per- 
manence.  Then,  however  far  back  our  impressions 

30  may  go,  we  find  others  still  older  (for  our  years  are 
multiplied  in  youth) ;  descriptions  of  scenes  that  we 
had  read,  and  people  before  our  time,  Priam  and 
the  Trojan  war:  and  even  then,  Nestor  was  old 
and  dwelt  delighted  on  his  youth,  and  spoke  of  the 
race  of  heroes  that  were  no  more; — what  wonder 
that,  seeing  this  long  line  of  beings  pictured  in  our 
minds,  and  reviving  as  it  were  in  us,  we  should  give 
ourselves  involuntary  credit  for  an  indeterminate 
existence?   In  the  cathedral  at  Peterborough  there 

40  is  a  monument  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  which 
I  used  to  gaze  when  a  boy,  while  the  events  of  the 
period,  all  that  had  happened  since,  passed  in  re- 
view before  me.  If  all  this  mass  of  feeling  and 
imagination  could  be  crowded  into  a  moment's 
compass,  what  might  not  the  whole  of  life  be  sup- 
posed to  contain?  We  are  heirs  of  the  past,  we 
count  on  the  future  as  our  natural  reversion.  Be- 
sides, there  are  some  of  our  early  impressions  so 
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exquisitely  tempered,  it  appears  that  they  must 
always  last — nothing  can  add  to  or  take  away  from 
their  sweetness  and  purity — the  first  breath  of 
spring,  the  hyacinth  dipped  in  the  dew,  the  mild 
lustre  of  the  evening-star,  the  rainbow  after  a  storm 
— while  we  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  these,  we 
must  be  young;  and  what  can  ever  alter  us  in  this 
respect?  Truth,  friendship,  love,  books,  are  also 
proof  against  the  canker  of  time;  and  while  we 
live  but  for  them,  we  can  never  grow  old.  We  take 
out  a  new  lease  of  existence  from  the  objects  on 
which  we  set  our  affections,  and  become  abstracted, 
impassive,  immortal  in  them.  We  cannot  conceive 
how  certain  sentiments  should  ever  decay  or  grow 
cold  in  our  breasts;  and,  consequently  to  maintain 
them  in  their  first  youthful  glow  and  vigor,  the 
flame  of  life  must  continue  to  burn  as  bright  as 
ever,  or  rather,  they  are  the  fuel  that  feed  the 
sacred  lamp,  that  kindle  "the  purple  light  of  love," 
and  spread  a  golden  cloud  around  our  heads! 
Again,  we  not  only  flourish  and  survive  in  our 
affections  (in  which  we  will  not  listen  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change,  any  more  than  we  foresee  the 
wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  a  mistress),  but  we  have  a 
further  guarantee  against  the  thoughts  of  death  in 
our  favorite  studies  and  pursuits  and  in  their  con- 
tinual advance.  Art  we  know  is  long;  life,  we  feel, 
should  be  so  too.  We  see  no  end  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  to  encounter:  perfection  is  slow  of  attain- 
ment, and  we  must  have  time  to  accomplish  it  in. 
Rubens  complained  that  when  he  had  just  learned 
his  art,  he  was  snatched  away  from  it:  we  trust  we 
shall  be  more  fortunate!  A  wrinkle  in  an  old  head 
takes  whole  days  to  finish  it  properly:  but  to  catch 
"the  Raphael  grace,  the  Guido  air,"  no  limit  should 
be  put  to  our  endeavors.  What  a  prospect  for  the 
future!  What  a  task  we  have  entered  upon!  and 
shall  we  be  arrested  in  the  middle  of  it:  We  do 
not  reckon  our  time  thus  employed  lost,  or  our 
pains  thrown  away,  or  our  progress  slow — we  do 
not  droop  or  grow  tired,  but  "gain  a  new  vigor 
at  our  endless  task;" — and  shall  time  grudge  us  the 
opportunity  to  finish  what  we  have  auspiciously 
begun,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  compact  with 
nature  to  achieve?  The  fame  of  the  great  names 
we  look  up  to  is  also  imperishable;  and  shall  not 
we,  who  contemplate  it  with  such  intense  yearn- 
ings, imbibe  a  portion  of  ethereal  fire,  the  div'mse 


particula  cmrse,n  which  nothing  can  extinguish?  1 
remember  to  have  looked  at  a  print  of  Rembrandt 
for  hours  together,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
flight  of  time,  trying  to  resolve  it  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  to  connect  its  strong  and  sharp 
gradations,  to  learn  the  secret  of  its  reflected  lighes, 
and  found  neither  satiety  nor  pause  in  the  prosecu 
tion  of  my  studies.  The  print  over  which  I  was 
poring  would  last  long  enough;    why  should  the 

10  idea  in  my  mind,  which  was  finer,  more  impal- 
pable, perish  before  it?  At  this,  I  redoubled  the 
ardor  of  my  pursuit,  and  by  the  very  subtlety  and 
refinement  of  my  inquiries,  seemed  to  bespeak  for 
them  an  exemption  from  corruption  and  the  rude 
grasp  of  death." 

Objects,  on  our  first  acquaintance  with  them, 
have  that  singleness  and  integrity  of  impression 
that  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  destroy  or  ob- 
literate  them,   so  firmly  are   they   stamped  and 

20  riveted  on  the  brain.  We  repose  on  them  with  a 
sort  of  voluptuous  indolence,  in  full  faith  and 
boundless  confidence.  We  are  absorbed  in  the 
present  moment,  or  return  to  the  same  point — 
idling  away  a  great  deal  of  time  in  youth,  thinking 
we  have  enough  to  spare.  There  is  often  a  local 
feeling  in  the  air,  which  is  as  fixed  as  if  it  were 
marble;  we  loiter  in  dim  cloisters,  losing  ourselves 
in  thought  and  in  their  glimmering  arches;  a  wind- 
ing road  before  us  seems  as  long  as  the  journey  of 

30  life,  and  as  full  of  events.  Time  and  experience 
dissipate  this  illusion;  and  by  reducing  them  to 
detail,  circumscribe  the  limits  of  our  expectations. 
It  is  only  as  the  pageant  of  life  passes  by  and  the 
masques  turn  their  backs  upon  us,  that  we  see 
through  the  deception,  or  believe  that  the  train 
will  have  an  end.  In  many  cases,  the  slow  progress 
and  monotonous  texture  of  our  lives,  before  we 
mingle  with  the  world  and  are  embroiled  in  its 
affairs,  has  a  tendency  to  aid  the  same  feeling.   We 

40  have  a  difficulty,  when  left  to  ourselves,  and  with- 
out the  resource  of  books  or  some  more  lively  pur- 
suit, to  "beguile  the  slow  and  creeping  hours  of 
time,"  and  argue  that  if  it  moves  on  always  at  this 

diuina:  .  .  .  auraz:  "portions  of  the  divine  breath." 
grasp  of  death:  "Is  it  not  this  that  frequently  keeps  artists 
alive  so  long,  viz.  the  constant  occupation  of  their  minds 
with  vivid  imaees,  with  little  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 


body?"    (Hazlitt) 
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tedious  snail's-pace,  it  can  never  come  to  an  end. 
We  are  willing  to  skip  over  certain  portions  of  it 
that  separate  us  from  favorite  objects,  that  irritate 
ourselves  at  the  unnecessary  delay.  The  young  are 
prodigal  of  life  from  a  superabundance  of  it;  the 
old  are  tenacious  on  the  same  score,  because  they 
have  little  left,  and  cannot  enjoy  even  what  re- 
mains of  it. 

For  my  part,  I  set  out  in  life  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  event  had  considerable  in-  10 
fluence  on  my  early  feelings,  as  on  those  of  others. 
Youth  was  then  doubly  such.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era,  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  men's 
minds,  and  the  sun  of  Liberty  rose  upon  the  sun  of 
Life  in  the  same  day,  and  both  were  proud  to  run 
their  race  together.  Little  did  I  dream,  while  my 
first  hopes  and  wishes  went  hand  in  hand  with  those 
of  the  human  race,  that  long  before  my  eyes  should 
close,  that  dawn  would  be  overcast,  and  set  once 
more  in  the  night  of  despotism — "total  eclipse!"  20 
Happy  that  I  did  not.  I  felt  for  years,  and  during 
the  best  part  of  my  existence,  heart-whole  in  that 
cause,  and  triumphed  in  the  triumphs  over  the 
enemies  of  man!  At  that  time,  while  the  fairest 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind  seemed  about  to  be 
realised,  ere  the  image  of  man  was  defaced  and  his 
breast  mangled  in  scorn,  philosophy  took  a  higher, 
poetry  could  afford  a  deeper  range.  At  that  time, 
to  read  The  Robbers11  was  indeed  delicious,  and  to 
hear  30 

From  the  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent, 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  father's  cry," 

could  be  borne  only  amidst  the  fulness  of  hope,  the 
crash  of  the  fall  of  the  strongholds  of  power,  and 
the  exulting  sounds  of  the  march  of  human  free- 
dom. What  feelings  the  death-scene  in  Don  Carlos11 
sent  into  the  soul!  In  that  headlong  career  of  lofty 
enthusiasm,  and  the  joyous  opening  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  world  and  our  own,  the  thought  of  40 
death  crossing  it,  smote  doubly  cold  upon  the 
mind;  there  was  a  stifling  sense  of  oppression  and 
confinement,  an  impatience  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, a  desire  to  grasp  the  whole  of  our  existence 


in  one  strong  embrace,  to  sound  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  agony 
of  doubt  and  dread,  to  burst  through  our  prison- 
house,  and  confront  the  King  of  Terrors  in  his 
grisly  palace!  ...  As  I  was  writing  out  this  passage, 
my  miniature-picture  when  a  child  lay  on  the 
mantle-piece,  and  I  took  it  out  of  the  case  to  look 
at  it.  I  could  perceive  few  traces  of  myself  in  it; 
but  there  was  the  same  placid  brow,  the  dimpled 
mouth,  the  same  timid,  inquisitive  glance  as  ever. 
But  its  careless  smile  did  not  seem  to  reproach  me 
with  having  become  recreant  to  the  sentiments  that 
were  then  sown  in  my  mind,  or  with  having  written 
a  sentence  that  could  call  up  a  blush  in  this  image 
of  ingenuous  youth! 

"That  time  is  past  with  all  its  giddy  raptures." 
Since  the  future  was  barred  to  my  progress,  I  have 
turned  for  consolation  to  the  past,  gathering  up  the 
fragments  of  my  early  recollections,  and  putting 
them  into  form  that  might  live.  It  is  thus,  that 
when  we  find  our  personal  and  substantial  identity 
vanishing  from  us,  we  strive  to  gain  a  reflected  and 
substituted  one  in  our  thoughts;  we  do  not  like  to 
perish  wholly,  and  wish  to  bequeath  our  names  at 
least  to  posterity.  As  long  as  we  can  keep  alive  our 
cherished  thoughts  and  nearest  interests  in  the 
minds  of  others,  we  do  not  appear  to  have  retired 
altogether  from  the  stage,  we  still  occupy  a  place 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  them,  and  it  is  only  our  bodies  that 
are  trampled  into  dust  or  dispersed  to  air.  Our 
darling  speculations  still  find  favor  and  encourage- 
ment, and  we  make  as  good  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
our  descendants,  nay,  perhaps,  a  better  than  we 
did  in  our  life-time.  This  is  one  point  gained;  the 
demands  of  our  self-love  are  so  far  satisfied.  Be- 
sides, if  by  the  proofs  of  intellectual  superiority  we 
survive  ourselves  in  this  world,  by  exemplary 
virtue  or  unblemished  faith,  we  are  taught  to  en- 
sure an  interest  in  another  and  a  higher  state  of 
being,  and  to  anticipate  at  the  same  time  the  ap- 
plauses of  men  and  angels. 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries; 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 


The  Robbers :  a  revolutionary  play  by  the  German  poet  As  W£  advance  [n  Hfe,  we  acquire  a  keener  sense 

Schiller.       From  the  dungeon  .  .  .  father's  cry:  Coleridge,  r    ,          ,          ,    .           XT     ,  .          i        •    j     j 

'To  the  Author  of  The  Robbers,"  lines  3-4.       Don  Carlos:  of  the  value  of  tlme'    Nothlng  dse>  lndeed'  xc™ 

like  The  Robbers,  a  revolutionary  drama  by  Schiller.  of  any  consequence;  and  we  become  misers  in  this 
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respect.  We  try  to  arrest  its  few  last  tottering 
steps,  and  to  make  it  linger  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  We  can  never  leave  off  wondering  how  that 
which  has  ever  been  should  cease  to  be,  and  would 
still  live  on,  that  we  may  wonder  at  our  own 
shadow,  and  when  "all  the  life  of  life  is  flown," 
dwell  on  the  retrospect  of  the  past.  This  is  ac- 
companied by  a  mechanical  tenaciousness  of  what- 
ever we  possess,  by  a  distrust  and  a  sense  of  falla- 
cious hollowness  in  all  we  see.  Instead  of  the  full, 
pulpy  feeling  of  youth,  every  thing  is  flat  and 
insipid.  The  world  is  a  painted  witch,  that  puts 
us  off  with  false  shows  and  tempting  appearances. 
The  ease,  the  jocund  gaiety,  the  unsuspecting 
security  of  youth  are  fled:  nor  can  we,  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  common  sense, 

From  the  last  dregs  of  life,  hope  to  receive 
What  its  first  sprightly  runnings  could  not  give. 

If  we  can  slip  out  of  the  world  without  notice  or 
mischance,  can  tamper  with  bodily  infirmity,  and 
frame  our  minds  to  the  becoming  composure  of 
still-life,  before  we  sink  into  total  insensibility,  it  is 
as  much  as  we  ought  to  expect.  We  do  not  in  the 
regular  course  of  nature  die  all  at  once:  we  have 
mouldered  away  gradually  long  before;  faculty 
after  faculty,  attachment  after  attachment,  we  are 
torn  from  ourselves  piece-meal  while  living;  year 
after  year  takes  something  from  us;  and  death  only 
consigns  the  last  remnant  of  what  we  were  to  the 
grave.  The  revulsion  is  not  so  great,  and  a  quiet 
euthanasia71  is  a  winding-up  of  the  plot,  that  is  not 
out  of  reason  or  nature. 

That  we  should  thus  in  a  manner  outlive  our- 
selves, and  dwindle  imperceptibly  into  nothing,  is 
not  surprising,  when  even  in  our  prime  the  strong- 
est impressions  leave  so  little  traces  of  themselves 
behind,  and  the  last  object  is  driven  out  by  the 
succeeding  one.  How  little  effect  is  produced  on  us 
at  any  time  by  the  books  we  have  read,  the  scenes 
we  have  witnessed,  the  sufferings  we  have  gone 
through!  Think  only  of  the  variety  of  feelings  we 
experience  in  reading  an  interesting  romance,  or 
being  present  at  a  fine  play — what  beauty,  what 
sublimity,  what  soothing,  what  heart-rending  emo- 
tions !  You  would  suppose  these  would  last  for  ever, 
or  at  least  subdue  the  mind  to  a  correspondent  tone 
painless  death. 


and  harmony — while  we  turn  over  the  page,  while 
the  scene  is  passing  before  us,  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
could  ever  after  shake  our  resolution,  that  "treason 
domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing  could  touch  us 
farther!"  The  first  splash  of  mud  we  get,  on  enter- 
ing the  street,  the  first  pettifogging  shopkeeper 
that  cheats  us  out  of  two-pence,  and  the  whole 
vanishes  clean  out  of  our  remembrance,  and  we 
become  the  idle  prey  of  the  most  petty  and  annoy- 

10  ing  circumstances.  The  mind  soars  by  an  effort  to 
the  grand  and  lofty;  it  is  at  home  in  the  grovelling, 
the  disagreeable,  and  the  little.  This  happens  in 
the  height  and  hey-day  of  our  existence,  when 
novelty  gives  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  blood  and 
takes  a  faster  hold  of  the  brain  (I  have  known  the 
impression  on  coming  out  of  a  gallery  of  pictures 
then  last  half  a  day) — as  we  grow  old,  we  become 
more  feeble  and  querulous,  every  object  "reverbs 
its  own   hollowness,"   and    both   worlds   are   not 

20  enough  to  satisfy  the  peevish  importunity  and  ex- 
travagant presumption  of  our  desires!  There  are  a 
few  superior,  happy  beings,  who  are  born  with  a 
temper  exempt  from  every  trifling  annoyance. 
This  spirit  sits  serene  and  smiling  as  in  its  native 
skies,  and  a  divine  harmony  (whether  heard  or  not) 
plays  around  them.n  This  is  to  be  at  peace.  With- 
out this,  it  is  in  vain  to  fly  into  deserts,  or  to  build 
a  hermitage  on  the  top  of  rocks,  if  regret  and  ill- 
humor  follow  us  there;  and  with  this,  it  is  need- 

30  less  to  make  the  experiment.  The  only  true  retire- 
ment is  that  of  the  heart;  the  only  true  leisure  is 
the  repose  of  the  passions.  To  such  persons  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  they  are  young  oi 
old;  and  they  die  as  they  have  lived,  with  graceful 
resignation. 

A  Farewell  to  Essay-Writing  (1828) 

This  life  is  best,  if  quiet  life  is  best. 

40  Food,  warmth,  sleep,  and  a  book;  these  are  all 
I  at  present  ask — the  ultima  Thulen  of  my  wander- 
ing desires.    Do  you  not  then  wish  for 

On  the  Feeling  of  Immortality  in  Youth,  harmony 
.  .  .  around  them:  a  reterence  to  the  ancient  belief  that  the 
movement  of  the  heavenly  spheres  produced  music. 

A  Farewell  to  Essay-Writing,  ultima  Thule :  farthest 
north,  that  is,  the  ultimate  goal.  Thule  was  formerly  a  nam' 
given  to  Iceland. 
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A  friend  in  your  retreat, 
Whom  you  may  whisper,  solitude  is  sweet? 
Expected,  well  enough: — gone,  still  better.  Such 
attractions  are  strengthened  by  distance.  Nor  a 
mistress?  "Beautiful  mask!  I  know  thee!"  When 
I  can  judge  of  the  heart  from  the  face,  of  the 
thoughts  from  the  lips,  I  may  again  trust  myself. 
Instead  of  these  give  me  the  robin  redbreast,  peck- 
ing the  crumbs  at  the  door,  or  warbling  on  the 


"it  left  its  little  life  in  air."  Dates,  names,  faces 
come  back — to  what  purpose?  Or  why  think  of 
them  now?  Or  rather  why  not  think  of  them 
oftener?  We  walk  through  life,  as  through  a  nar- 
row path,  with  a  thin  curtain  drawn  around  it; 
behind  are  ranged  rich  portraits,  airy  harps  are 
strung — yet  we  will  not  stretch  forth  our  hands 
and  lift  aside  the  veil,  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  one, 
or  sweep  the  chords  of  the  other.    As  in  a  theatre, 


leafless  spray,   the  same  glancing  form  that  has  10  when   the  old-fashioned  green  curtain  drew  up, 


followed  me  wherever  I  have  been,  and  "done  its 
spiriting  gently";  or  the  rich  notes  of  the  thrush 
that  startle  the  ear  of  winter,  and  seem  to  have 
drunk  up  the  full  draught  of  joy  from  the  very 
sense  of  contrast.  To  these  I  adhere,  and  am  faith- 
ful, for  they  are  true  to  me;  and,  dear  in  them- 
selves, are  dearer  for  the  sake  of  what  is  departed, 
leading  me  back  (by  the  hand)  to  that  dreaming 
world,  in  the  innocence  of  which  they  sat  and  made 


groups  of  figures,  fantastic  dresses,  laughing  faces, 
rich  banquets,  stately  columns,  gleaming  vistas  ap- 
peared beyond;  so  we  have  only  at  any  time  to 
"peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  past,"  to  possess 
ourselves  at  once  of  all  that  has  regaled  our  senses, 
that  is  stored  up  in  our  memory,  that  has  struck 
our  fancy,  that  has  pierced  our  hearts: — yet  to  all 
this  we  are  indifferent,  insensible,  and  seem  intent 
only  on  the  present  vexation,  the  future  disappoint- 


sweet  music,  waking  the  promise  of  future  years,  20  ment.    If  there  is  a  Titian  hanging  up  in  the  room 


and  answered  by  the  eager  throbbings  of  my  own 
breast.  But  now  "the  credulous  hope  of  mutual 
minds  is  o'er,"  and  I  turn  back  from  the  world  that 
has  deceived  me,  to  nature  that  lent  it  a  false 
beauty,  and  that  keeps  up  the  illusion  of  the  past. 
As  I  quaff  my  libations  of  tea  in  a  morning,  I  love 
to  watch  the  clouds  sailing  from  the  west,  and  fancy 
that  "the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way."  In 
this  hope,  while  "fields  are  dank  and  ways  are 


with  me,  I  scarcely  regard  it:  how  then  should  1 
be  expected  to  strain  the  mental  eye  so  far,  or  to 
throw  down,  by  the  magic  spells  of  the  will,  the 
stone  walls  that  enclose  it  in  the  Louvre?  There  is 
one  head  there  of  which  I  have  often  thought, 
when  looking  at  it,  that  nothing  should  ever  dis- 
turb me  again,  and  I  would  become  the  character 
it  represents — such  perfect  calmness  and  self- 
possession  reigns  in  it!  Why  do  I  not  hang  an  image 


mire,"  I  follow  the  same  direction  to  a  neighboring  30  of  this  in  some  dusky  corner  of  my  brain,  and  turn 


wood,  where,  having  gained  the  dry,  level  green- 
sward, I  can  see  my  way  for  a  mile  before  me,  closed 
in  on  each  side  by  copse-wood,  and  ending  in  a 
point  of  light  more  or  less  brilliant,  as  the  day  is 
brighter  or  cloudy.  What  a  walk  is  this  to  me!  I 
have  no  need  of  book  or  companion — the  days,  the 
hours,  the  thoughts  of  my  youth  are  at  my  side, 
and  blend  with  the  air  that  fans  my  cheek.  Here 
I  can  saunter  for  hours,  bending  my  eye  forward, 


an  eye  upon  it  ever  and  anon,  as  I  have  need  of 
some  such  talisman  to  calm  my  troubled  thoughts? 
The  attempt  is  fruitless,  if  not  natural;  or,  like 
that  of  the  French,  to  hang  garlands  on  the  grave, 
and  to  conjure  back  the  dead  by  miniature  pic- 
tures of  them  while  living!  It  is  only  some  actual 
coincidence  or  local  association  that  tends,  without 
violence,  to  "open  all  the  cells  where  memory 
slept."    I  can  easily,  by  stooping  over  the  long- 


stopping  and  turning  to  look  back,  thinking  to  40  sprent  grass  and  clay  cold  clod,  recall  the  tufts  of 


strike  off  into  some  less  trodden  path,  yet  hesitating 
to  quit  the  one  I  am  in,  afraid  to  snap  the  brittle 
threads  of  memory.  I  remark  the  shining  trunks 
and  slender  branches  of  the  birch  trees,  waving  in 
the  idle  breeze;  or  a  pheasant  springs  up  on  whir- 
ring wing;  or  I  recall  the  spot  where  I  once  found 
a  wood-pigeon  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  weltering  in  its 
gore,  and  think  how  many  seasons  have  flcwn  since 


primroses,  or  purple  hyacinths,  that  formerly 
grew  on  the  same  spot,  and  cover  the  bushes  with 
leaves  and  singing-birds,  as  they  were  eighteen 
summers  ago;  or  prolonging  my  walk  and  hearing 
the  sighing  gale  rustle  through  a  tall,  straight  wood 
at  the  end  of  it,  can  fancy  that  I  distinguish  the  cry 
of  hounds,  and  the  fatal  group  issuing  from  it,  as  in 
the  tale  of  Theodore  and  Honoria.    A  moaning 
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gust  ot  wind  aids  the  belief;  I  look  once  more  to 
see  whether  the  trees  before  me  answer  to  the  idea 
of  the  horror-stricken  grove,  and  an  air-built  city 
towers  over  their  grey  tops. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 

The  chief  and  most  renown'd  Ravenna  stands.™ 

I  return  home  resolved  to  read  the  entire  poem 
through,  and,  after  dinner,  drawing  my  chair  to 
the  fire,  and  holding  a  small  print  close  to  my  eyes, 
launch  into  the  full  tide  of  Dryden's  couplets  (a 
•stream  of  sound),  comparing  his  didactic  and  de- 
scriptive pomp  with  the  simple  pathos  and  pictur- 
ssque  truth  of  Boccaccio's  story,  and  tasting  with  a 
pleasure,  which  none  but  an  habitual  reader  can 
feel,  some  quaint  examples  of  pronunciation  in  this 
accomplished  versifier. 

Which  when  Honoria  viewed, 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  Iright  renew'd. 

Theodore  and  Honoria 

And  made  th'  insult,  which  in  his  grief  appears, 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears. 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo 

These  trifling  instances  of  the  wavering  and  un- 
settled state  of  the  language  give  double  effect  to 
the  firm  and  stately  march  of  the  verse,  and  make 
me  dwell  with  a  sort  of  tender  interest  on  the  diffi- 
culties and  doubts  of  an  earlier  period  of  literature. 
They  pronounced  words  then  in  a  manner  which 
we  should  laugh  at  now;  and  they  wrote  verse  in  a 
manner  which  we  can  do  anything  but  laugh  at.  The 
pride  of  a  new  acquisition  seems  to  give  fresh  con- 
fidence to  it;  to  impel  the  rolling  syllables  through 
.  the  molds  provided  for  them,  and  to  over-flow  the 
envious  bounds  of  rhyme  into  time-honored  triplets. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  Leigh  Hunt's  mention  of 
Moore's  involuntary  admiration  of  Dryden's  free, 
unshackled  verse,  and  of  his  repeating  con  amore,n 
and  with  an  Irish  spirit  and  accent,  the  fine  lines — 

Let  honor  and  preferment  go  for  gold. 
But  glorious  beauty  isn't  to  be  sold. 

What  sometimes  surprises  me  in  looking  back 
to  the  past  is,  with  the  exception  already  stated, 

Of  all  .  .  .  Ravenna  stands:  from  Dryden's  "Theodore 
and  Honoria,"  a  translation  from  Boccaccio,  con  amore: 
"with  delight." 


to  find  myself  so  little  changed  in  the  time.  The 
same  images  and  trains  of  thought  stick  by  me:  I 
have  the  same  tastes,  likings,  sentiments,  and 
wishes  that  I  had  then.  One  great  ground  of  con- 
fidence and  support  has,  indeed,  been  struck  from 
under  my  feet;  but  I  have  made  it  up  to  myself  by 
proportionable  pertinacity  of  opinion.  The  success 
of  the  great  cause,"  to  which  I  had  vowed  myself, 
was  to  me  more  than  all  the  world :  I  had  a  strength 
10  in  its  strength,  a  resource  which  I  knew  not  of,  till 
it  failed  me  for  the  second  time. 

Fall'ii  was  Glenartny's  stately  tree! 
Oh!  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more! 

It  was  not  till  I  saw  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  that 
I  found  the  full  extent  of  what  I  had  to  lose  and 
suffer.  But  my  conviction  of  the  right  was  only 
established  by  the  triumph  ol  the  wrong;  and  my 
earliest  hopes  will  be  my  last  regrets.    One  source 

20  ol  this  unbendingness  (which  some  may  call  ob- 
stinacy) is  that,  though  living  much  alone,  I  have 
never  worshipped  the  Echo.  I  see  plainly  enough 
that  black  is  not  white,  that  the  grass  is  green,  that 
kings  are  not  their  subjects;  and,  in  such  self- 
evident  cases,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  collate 
my  opinions  with  the  received  prejudices,  in 
subtler  questions,  and  matters  that  admit  of  doubt, 
as  I  do  not  impose  my  opinion  on  others  without  a 
reason,  so  I  will  not  give  up  mine  to  them  without 

30  a  better  reason;  and  a  person  calling  me  names,  or 
giving  himself  airs  of  authority,  does  not  convince 
me  of  his  having  taken  more  pains  to  find  out  the 
truth  than  I  have,  but  the  contrary.  Mr.  Gilford* 
once  said,  that  "while  I  was  sitting  over  my  gin  and 
tobacco-pipes,  I  fancied  myself  a  Leibnitz."  He 
did  not  so  much  as  know  that  I  had  ever  read  a 
metaphysical  book: — was  I,  therefore,  out  of  com- 
plaisance or  deference  to  him,  to  forget  whether  1 
had  or  not?   I  am  rather  disappointed,  both  on  my 

40  own  account  and  his,  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  missed  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  character  of  a  friend 
as  clearly  as  he  might  have  done.  He  is  puzzled  to 
reconcile  the  shyness  of  mv  pretensions  with  the 

great  cause:  the  cause  of  liberty,  typified  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Gifford:  William  Gifford  (1757-1826), 

editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (Tory)  and  a  bitter  enemv 
of  Hazlitt.  See  A  Letter  to  William  Gifford,  Esq.,  by  Hazlitt, 
a  savage  attack  on  the  Tory  point  of  view. 
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inveteracy  and  sturdiness  of  my  principles.  I 
should  have  thought  they  were  nearly  the  same 
thing.  Both  from  disposition  and  habit,  I  can 
assume  nothing  in  word,  look,  or  manner.  I  cannot 
steal  a  march  upon  public  opinion  in  any  way. 
My  standing  upright,  speaking  loud,  entering  a 
room  gracefully,  proves  nothing;  therefore  I  neg- 
lect these  ordinary  means  of  recommending  my- 
self to  the  good  graces  and  admiration  of  strangers 
(and,  as  it  appears,  even  of  philosophers  and 
friends).  Why?  Because  I  have  other  resources,  or, 
at  least,  am  absorbed  in  other  studies  and  pursuits. 
Suppose  this  absorption  to  be  extreme,  and  even 
morbid — that  I  have  brooded  over  an  idea  till  it 
has  become  a  kind  of  substance  in  my  brain,  that 
I  have  reasons  for  a  thing  which  I  have  found  out 
with  much  labor  and  pains,  and  to  which  I  can 
scarcely  do  justice  without  the  utmost  violence  of 
exertion  (and  that  only  to  a  few  persons) — is  this 
a  reason  for  nvy  playing  off  my  out-of-the-way 
notions  in  all  companies,  wearing  a  prim  and  self- 
complacent  air,  as  if  I  were  "the  admired  of  all  ob- 
servers?" or  is  it  not  rather  an  argument  (together 
with  a  want  of  animal  spirits),  why  I  should  retire 
into  myself,  and  perhaps  acquire  a  nervous  and 
uneasy  look,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  interest  and  conviction  I  feel  on 
certain  subjects,  and  my  ability  to  communicate 
what  weighs  upon  my  own  mind  to  others?  If  my 
ideas,  which  I  do  not  avouch,  but  suppose,  lie 
below  the  surface,  why  am  I  to  be  always  attempt- 
ing to  dazzle  superficial  people  with  them,  or  smil- 
ing, delighted,  at  my  own  want  of  success? 

What  I  have  here  stated  is  only  the  excess  of 
the  common  and  well-known  English  and  scholas- 
tic character.  I  am  neither  a  buffoon,  a  fop,  nor  a 
Frenchman,  which  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  me  to  be. 
He  finds  it  odd  that  I  am  a  close  reasoner  and  a 
loose  dresser.  I  have  been  (among  other  follies)  a 
hard  liver  as  well  as  a  hard  thinker;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  that  will  not  allow  me  to  dress  as  I 
please.  People  in  real  life  are  not  like  players  on  a 
stage,  who  put  on  a  certain  look  or  costume,  merely 
for  effect.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  the  gay  and 
airy  pen  of  the  author  does  not  seriously  probe  the 
errors  or  misfortunes  of  his  friends — he  only 
glances  at  their  seeming  peculiarities,  so  as  to  make 
them  odd  and  ridiculous;    for  which  forbearance 


few  of  them  will  thank  him.  Why. does  he  assert 
that  I  was  vain  of  my  hair  when  it  was  black,  and 
am  equally  vain  of  it  now  it  is  grey,  when  this  is 
true  in  neither  case?  This  transposition  of  motives 
makes  me  almost  doubt  whether  Lord  Byron  was 
thinking  so  much  of  the  rings  on  his  fingers  as  his 
biographer"  was.  This  sort  of  criticisms  should  be 
left  to  women.  I  am  made  to  wear  a  little  hat, 
stuck  on  the  top  of  my  head  the  wrong  way.  Nay, 

10  I  commonly  wear  a  large  slouching  hat  over  my 
eyebrows,  and  if  ever  I  had  another,  I  must  have 
twisted  it  about  in  any  shape  to  get  rid  of  the  an- 
noyance. This  probably  tickled  Mr.  Hunt's  fancy 
and  retains  possession  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
obvious  truism  that  I  naturally  wear  "a  melan- 
choly hat." 

I  am  charged  with  using  strange  gestures  and 
contortions  of  features  in  argument,  in  order  to 
"look  energetic."    One  would  rather  suppose  that 

20  the  heat  of  the  argument  produces  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  gestures,  as  I  am  said  to  be  calm  at 
other  times.  It  is  like  saying  that  a  man  in  a  passion 
clenches  his  teeth,  not  because  he  is,  but  in  order  to 
seem,  angry.  Why  should  everything  be  construed 
into  air  and  affectation?  With  Hamlet,  I  may  say, 
"I  know  not  seems." 

Again,  my  old  friend  and  pleasant  "Com- 
panion" remarks  it,  as  an  anomaly  in  my  character, 
that  I  crawl  about  the  fives-court"  like  a  cripple  till 

30  I  get  the  racket  in  my  hand,  when  I  start  up  as  if  I 
was  possessed  with  a  devil.  I  have  then  a  motive 
for  exertion;  I  lie  by  for  difficulties  and  extreme 
cases.  Aut  Caesar  ant  nullus.n  I  have  no  notion  of 
doing  nothing  with  an  air  of  importance,  nor 
should  I  ever  take  a  liking  to  the  game  of  battledore 
and  shuttlecock.  I  have  only  seen  by  accident  a 
page  of  the  unpublished  manuscript"  relating  to 
the  present  subject,  which  I  dare  say  is,  on  the 
whole,  friendly  and  just,  and  which  has  been  sup- 

40  pressed  as  being  too  favorable,  considering  certain 
prejudices  against  me. 

In  matters  of  taste  and  feeling,  one  proof  that 
my  conclusions  have  not  been  quite  shallow  or 

biographer:  Leigh  Hunt,  who  wrote  Lord  Byron  and 
Some  of  His  Contemporaries  (1828).  fives-court:  fives, 

a  game  somewhat  like  handball.  Aut  .  .  .  nullus:"  "either 
Caesar  or  nothing."  unpublished  manuscript:  Hunt  did 
not  print  the  chapter  on  Hazlitt  in  his  Lord  Byron. 
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hasty,  is  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
lasting.  I  have  the  same  favorite  books,  pictures, 
passages  that  I  ever  had;  I  may,  therefore,  presume 
that  they  will  last  me  my  life — nay,  I  may  indulge 
a  hope  that  my  thoughts  will  survive  me.  This 
continuity   of  impression   is    the   only    thing   on 

which  I  pride  myself.    Even  L ,n  whose  relish 

of  certain  things  is  as  keen  and  earnest  as  possible, 
takes  a  surfeit  of  admiration,  and  I  should  be  afraid 
to  ask  about  his  select  authors  or  particular  friends, 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years.  As  to  myself,  any  one 
knows  where  to  have  me.  What  I  have  once  made 
up  my  mind  to,  I  abide  by  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. One  cause  of  my  independence  of  opinion  is, 
I  believe,  the  liberty  I  give  to  others,  or  the  very 
diffidence  and  distrust  of  making  converts.  I 
should  be  an  excellent  man  on  a  jury:  I  might  say 
little,  but  should  starve  "the  other  eleven  obstinate 
fellows"  out.  I  remember  Mr.  Godwin  writing  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  "his  tragedy  of  Antonio 
could  not  fail  of  success."  It  was  damned  past  all 
redemption.  I  said  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  that  I 
thought  this  a  natural  consequence;  for  how  could 
any  one  have  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind  who  judged 
entirely  of  others  from  himself?  Mr.  Godwin 
might  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  his  work, 
but  how  could  he  know  that  others  would  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  unless  by  supposing  that  they  were  as 
wise  as  himself,  and  as  infallible  critics  of  dramatic 
poetry — so  many  Aristotles  sitting  in  judgment  on 
Euripides!  This  shows  why  pride  is  connected 
with  shyness  and  reserve;  for  the  really  proud  have 
not  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  generality  as  to  sup- 
pose that  they  can  understand  them,  or  that  there 
is  any  common  measure  between  them.  So  Dryden 
exclaims  of  his  opponents  with  bitter  disdain — 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive. 

I  have  not  sought  to  make  partisans,  still  less  did 
I  dream  of  making  enemies;  and  have  therefore 
kept  my  opinions  myself,  whether  they  were  cur- 
rently adopted  or  not.  To  get  others  to  come  into 
our  ways  of  thinking,  we  must  go  over  to  theirs; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  follow,  in  order  to  lead.  At 
the  time  I  lived  here  formerly,  I  had  no  suspicion 
that  I  should  ever  become  a  voluminous  writer,  yet 

L :  Lamb. 


I  had  just  the  same  confidence  in  my  feelings  before 
I  had  ventured  to  air  them  in  public  as  I  have 
now.  Neither  the  outcry  for  or  against  moves  me 
a  jot:  I  do  not  say  that  the  one  is  not  more  agree- 
able than  the  other. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  write,  I  first  read 
Chaucer's  Flower  and  Leaf™  and  was  charmed  with 
that  young  beauty,  shrouded  in  her  bower,  and 
listening  with  ever-fresh  delight  to  the  repeated 
10  song  of  the  nightingale  close  by  her — the  impres- 
sion of  the  scene,  the  vernal  landscape,  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  the  gushing  notes  of  the  songstress, 

And  ayen  methought  she  sung  close  by  mine  ear, 

is  as  vivid  as  if  it  had  been  of  yesterday;  and 
nothing  can  persuade  me  that  that  is  not  a  fine 
poem.  I  do  not  find  this  impression  conveyed  in 
Dryden's  version,  and  therefore  nothing  can  per- 
suade me  that  that  is  as  fine.    I  used  to  walk  out 

20  at  this  time  with  Mr.  and  Miss  L "  of  an  eve- 
ning, to  look  at  the  Claude  Lorraine  skies  over  our 
heads  melting  from  azure  into  purple  and  gold,  and 
to  gather  mushrooms,  that  sprung  up  at  our  feet, 
to  throw  into  our  hashed  mutton  at  supper.  I  was 
at  that  time  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Claude,  and 
could  dwell  forever  on  one  or  two  of  the  finest 
prints  from  him  hung  round  my  little  room;  the 
fleecy  flocks,  the  bending  trees,  the  winding 
streams,  the  groves,  the  nodding  temples,  the  air- 

30  wove  hills,  and  distant  sunny  vales;  and  tried  to 
translate  them  into  their  lovely  living  hues.  People 
then  told  me  that  Wilson  was  much  superior  to 
Claude:  I  did  not  believe  them.  Their  pictures 
have  since  been  seen  together  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion, and  all  the  world  have  come  into  my  opinion. 
I  have  not,  on  that  account,  given  it  up.  I  will  not 
compare  our  hashed  mutton  with  Amelia's";  but 
it  put  us  in  mind  of  it,  and  led  to  a  discussion, 
sharply  seasoned  and  well  sustained,  till  midnight, 

40  the  result  of  which  appeared  some  years  after  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Have  I  a  better  opinion  of 
those  criticisms  on  that  account,  or  should  I  there- 
fore maintain  them  with  greater  vehemence  and 
tenaciousness?    Oh  no;   both  rather  with  less,  now 

Flower  and  Leaf:  in  Hazlitt's  time  this  poem  was  mis- 
takenly attributed  to  Chaucer.  Mr.  and  Miss  L : 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Amelia's:  a  reference  to  a 

passage  in  Fielding's  Amelia,  Book  X,  Chap.  V. 
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that  they  are  before  the  public,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  make  their  election. 

It  is  in  looking  back  to  such  scenes  that  I  draw 
my  best  consolation  for  the  future.  Later  impres- 
sions come  and  go,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the  intervals; 
but  these  are  my  standing  resource,  my  true 
classics.  If  I  have  had  few  real  pleasures  or  advan- 
tages, my  ideas,  from  their  sinewy  texture,  have 
been  to  me  in  the  nature  of  realities;  and  if  I 
should  not  be  able  to  add  to  the  stock,  I  can  live  by 


husbanding  the  interest.  As  to  my  speculations, 
there  is  little  to  admire  in  them  but  my  admiration 
of  others;  and  whether  they  have  an  echo  in  time 
to  come  or  not,  I  have  learned  to  set  a  grateful 
value  on  the  past,  and  am  content  to  wind  up  the 
account  of  what  is  personal  only  to  myself  and  the 
immediate  circle  of  objects  in  which  I  have  moved, 
with  an  act  of  easy  oblivion, 

And  curtain  close  such  scene  from  every  future  view. 


GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD  BYRON  (1788-1824) 


Alone  among  the  English  romantic  poets,  Byron  had 
a  large  European  audience.  This  aristocratic  poet,  who 
gave  part  of  his  fortune  and  eventually  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  national  independence  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
became  the  idol  of  Continental  liberals;  his  nostalgia 
for  a  heroic  feudal  period  found  sympathetic  response 
in  the  hearts  ol  conservative  aristocrats;  and  men  of 
the  world  saw  in  him  a  profligate  whom  they  could 
admire.  Women  read  Byron  because  he  angered  them 
with  his  cynicism,  and  ladies  read  Byron  because  they 
hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  reform  him — at  the  altar 
of  their  hearts.  But  the  chief  literary  cause  lor  Byron's 
popularity  was  his  expression  of  mental  torment  with 
the  vigor  of  a  fallen  angel.  And  the  force  of  his  physical 
and  mental  anguish,  his  "demon,*'  impressed  a  genera- 
tion surfeited  with  artificial  horror  stories.  Byron  was 
the  real  thing:   Satan  Incarnate. 

The  eighteenth  century  formed  Byron.  Its  literary 
traditions  were  his.  He  admired  Pope  and  at  times 
wrote  like  him,  with  clarity  and  stinging  irony.  But 
Byron  wrote  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  its 
traditions  were  also  his:  the  looseness  of  conception  and 
structure  of  the  romantics  was  his,  the  longing  for  a 
heroic  past,  the  love  of  ruins,  the  worship  of  nature, 
and  finally  the  aching  sense  of  his  own  unimportance  in 
a  universe  which  seemed  strangely  out  of  tune  with  his 
desires.  The  bluffing,  the  posing,  the  sneering  of  Byron 
were  partly  due  to  the  void  he  felt  in  mind  and  heart; 
and  the  insistence  upon  his  aristocratic  position  was  a 
sign  of  his  feelings  of  insecurity  which,  aggressively  ex- 
pressed, became  a  superiority  complex.  Democratic  at 
heart,  aristocratic  in  mind,  Byron  attempted  to  live 
out  the  paradox  caused  by  noble  birth  and  liberal 
sentiments. 

Son  of  a  profligate  father  and  a  strait-laced  but 
erratic  mother,  coming  into  a  title  and  estate  at  the  age 
of  ten,  Byron  was  subjected  in  childhood  to  tempta- 


tions and  conflicts  which  permanently  warped  his 
nature.  He  suffered  humiliation  even  as  a  child  be- 
cause of  his  clubfoot  and  took  elaborate  pains  through- 
out his  life  to  conceal  his  limp  from  other  people.  In  a 
fit  of  anger  his  mother  once  called  him  "a  lame  brat." 
She  filled  his  child's  mind  with  pictures  of  torment  and 
eternal  damnation  meted  out  to  children  who  disobeyed 
their  mothers.  Early  in  life,  Byron  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  damnation  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
unable  to  shake  off  his  mother's  Calvinist  beliefs  in  pre- 
destination and  original  sin.  His  physical  handicap  did 
not  prevent  him  from  leading  an  active  life  at  Harrow 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  rode,  swam, 
flaunted  his  title,  dominated  his  companions  with  the 
force  of  his  mind  and  tongue,  and  occasionally  studied. 
While  still  at  Cambridge  he  published  a  volume  of 
verse  called  Juvenilia,  reissued  as  Hours  of  Idleness 
(1807).  The  Edinburgh  Review,  a  Whig  magazine, 
attacked  the  young  poet  for  his  bad  verses  and  his  Tory 
politics.  In  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
(1809),  Byron  not  only  counterattacked  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers,  but  ridiculed  almost  all  contemporary  Eng- 
lish poets,  including  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
because  they  did  not  write  like  Pope  and  Dryden. 
Then,  with  a  defiant  toss  of  his  head,  the  young  aristo- 
crat set  out  to  see  the  world. 

For  two  years  Byron  traveled  through  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor.  Like  Leander  in  classical  legend,  he  swam 
the  Hellespont,  temporarily  satisfying  his  desire  to  live 
spectacularly.  When  in  reflective  mood  he  dashed  off 
Spenserian  stanzas  on  the  cities  and  people  he  saw,  the 
ruins  of  ancient  civilizations,  the  women  who  had  loved 
him  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean 
islands.  When  he  returned  to  England,  he  grouped  his 
scattered  reflections  into  two  cantos  and  bundled  them 
off  to  a  publisher.  Overnight  he  became  the  famous 
author  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (1812).   Canto  III 
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appeared  lour  years  later  and  Canto  IV  in  1818.  In  the 
meantime  Byron  had  published  several  romantic  tales 
of  piracy  and  adventure,  The  Giaour,  The  Bride  of 
Abydos,  The  Corsair,  Lara,  and  others,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  literary  prestige  in  England.  He  became 
"the  spoilt  darling"  ol  the  decadent  and  vicious  society 
of  the  Regency.  A  notorious  philanderer  in  a  philan- 
dering society,  he  was  twice  refused  by  Anne  Milbanke, 
who  agreed  to  marry  him  on  the  third  proposal  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  loving  him,  she  was  convinced  that 
she  could  reform  him.  For  a  year  the  battle  of  his  will 
against  hers  was  fought  in  private  and  sometimes  in 
public.  The  birth  of  a  daughter,  Ada,  did  not  bring 
even  an  armistice.  By  this  time  Lady  Byron  suspected 
her  husband  of  being  in  love  with  his  own  half-sister, 
Augusta  Leigh,  and,  accusing  him  of  madness,  finally 
left  him.  Early  in  1816,  after  a  legal  separation  was 
granted,  Byron  left  England,  never  to  see  his  wife  or 
child  again. 

A  period  of  dissipation  on  the  Continent  was 
followed  by  several  years  of  comparative  stability 
while  he  lived  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli  in  Italy. 
Actively  interested  in  the  liberation  of  oppressed 
peoples,  Byron  helped  to  arm  the  Italian  nationalists, 
for  which  he  was  to  win  the  admiration,  later,  of  the 
Italian  liberator  Mazzini.  Years  earlier,  in  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  Byron  spoke  against  the  death  penalty 
which  manufacturers  wished  to  have  imposed  on  frame- 
breakers,  who  protested  against  unemployment  by 
destroying  machinery.  In  his  second  parliamentary 
speech  Byron  attacked  the  oppressive  measures  im- 
posed by  the  British  government  on  Irish  Catholics. 
Through  his  whole  adult  life  Byron  was  violently 
moved  to  speech  and  action  by  tyranny  in  its  many 
early-nineteenth-century  shapes.  And  his  champion- 
ing of  the  Italian  and  Greek  patriots  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  liberate  their  respective  countries  from  the 
tvranny  of  Austria  and  Turkey  was  the  expression  of 
perhaps  the  most  fervent  emotion  he  ever  felt. 
Friendship  with  Shelley,  who  was  also  vitally  concerned 
with  the  liberation  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  peoples, 
stimulated  Byron  to  literary  as  well  as  to  political 
activity. 

During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  his  literary 
output  was  quantitatively  great.  He  published  the 
last  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage;  Manfred, 
a  romantic  play  based  on  the  Faust  legend;  Cain,  a  play 
in  which  the  murderer  is  presented  sympathetically;  a 
number  of  romantic  and  satiric  poems;  and  finally 
sixteen  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  for  which  he  had  planned 
to  write  a  hundred.  In  Beppo  and  Don  Juan,  Byron's 
satirical  talent  is  revealed  at  its  best.    It  is  not  a  dis- 


tinctively English  talent  like  Swift's,  though  like  Swift 
he  uses  all  the  methods  of  humor  and  irony  available 
to  the  satirist.  Byron  is  closer  in  his  method  and  ma- 
terial to  Italian  satiric  poets.  Like  them  and  like  Vol- 
taire in  his  prose  satires,  he  tells  a  romantic  tale  of  love 
and  intrigue.  The  reader  of  Don  Juan  is  borne  on  the 
somewhat  murky  wings  of  Byron's  muse  from  a  Turk- 
ish harem  into  the  arms  of  the  Russian  empress.  Every- 
where in  high  places  Don  Juan  finds  lasciviousness  and 
cruelty;  and  when  he  puts  his  ear  to  the  ground,  he 
hears  the  groaning  of  oppressed  people.  Only  on  the 
surface  is  Byron's  story  of  the  handsome  young  sensual- 
ist gay  and  sparkling.  Underneath  that  surface  move 
deep  emotional  undercurrents,  for  Byron  was  enraged 
by  needless  human  suffering,  slavery,  and  the  wars  of 
tyrants.  In  one  of  the  last  cantos  of  Don  Juan  he  struck 
out  savagely  against  the  tyrants  in  his  appeal  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe: 

Raise  hut  an  arm!  'twill  brush  their  iveb  away, 
And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless. 

In  helping  to  assemble  an  armv  in  Greece  to  liberate 
the  people  from  Turkish  rule,  Byron  was  overcome  by 
a  fever  in  the  unhealthiul  climate  at  Missolonghi  and 
died  there  in  April,  1824.  In  his  revolt  against  social 
convention  Byron  had  found  nothing  but  isolation.  In 
his  revolt  against  political  tyranny  he  found  himsell  in 
the  company  of  other  men  fighting  tor  a  common  aim. 
And  so  it  happened  that  an  aristocrat  and  poet  became 
one  of  the  popular  heroes  of  the  liberal  movement,  and 
is  still  remembered  as  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  a  poet. 

Works:  The  Wor\s  of  Lord  Byron,  edited  by  E.  H. 
Coleridge  and  R.  E.  Prothero,  13  vols.,  1898-1904; 
Poems  and  Plays,  2  vols.,  Dutton,  1927;  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage  and  Other  Romantic  Poems, 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1936;  Don  Juan  and  Other 
Satirical  Poems,  Doubleday,  Doran,  1935. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  Ethel  C.  Mayne,  Byron, 
2  vols.,  1913;  John  Drinkwater,  The  Pilgrim  of 
Eternity,  1926;  Peter  C.  Quennell,  Byron,  the 
Years  of  Fame,  1935. 


When  We  Two  Parted  (1813) 


When  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears, 

Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years, 
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Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow —    ■ 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well: — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 


Maid  of  Athens,  Ere  We  Part  (1812) 
Zwi7  fjiov,  ads  a7a7rw.n 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  heart! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest! 


Maid  of  Athens,  Ere  We  Part.  Zu-q  fiov,  ads  dyo.irw: 
"Romaic  expression  of  tenderness.  If  I  translate  it,  I  shall 
affront  the  gentlemen,  as  it  may  seem  that  I  supposed  they 
could  not;  and,  if  I  do  not,  I  may  affront  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  I  shall 
do  so,  begging  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means  'My  life,  I 
love  you!'  which  sounds  very  prettily  in  all  languages,  and 
is  as  much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  this  day  as,  Juvenal  tells 
us,  the  two  first  words  were  amongst  the  Roman  ladies, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  Hellenised."    (Byron) 


Hear  my  vow  before  I  go,  5 

Zcoi;  jLtoy,  ads  &7a7rw. 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Wooed  by  each  /Egean  wind; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge;         10 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Zojr]  jxov,  ads  dyairoj. 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell  15 

What  words  can  never  speak  so  well; 
By  Love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
Zwi7  fiov,  ads  dyairoo. 

Maid  of  Athens!   I  am  gone: 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone.  20 

Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul: 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?   No! 
Zcoi?  nov,  ads  tr/curco. 

She  Walks  in  Beauty  (1814) 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light  5 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face;  10 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow,        15 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

She  Walks  in  Beauty.  The  opening  poem  in  Hebrew 
Melodies,  1815.  Most  of  these  poems,  like  The  Destruction 
of  Sennacherib,  which  follows,  deal  with  incidents  in  the  Old 
Testament;   they  were  all  written  to  be  set  to  music. 
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A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent! 


The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib  (1815) 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 

sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen: 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath 
blown,  7 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed;  10 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever 
grew  still! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his 
pride;  14 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail: 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent — the  banners  alone — 
The  lances  unlifted — the  trumpet  unblown.         20 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the 

sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord! 


Stanzas  for  Music  (1815) 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it 
takes  away, 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib.    See  2  Kings  xix. 
Sennacherib  was  king  of  Assyria,  705-681  b.c. 


When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's 

dull  decay; 
'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone, 

which  fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth 

itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck 
of  happiness  5 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess : 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points 
in  vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail  shall  never 
stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death 

itself  comes  down; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream 

its  own;  10 

That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of 

our  tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where 

the  ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest; 
'Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruined  turret 

wreath,  15 

All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 

grey  beneath. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have 

been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a 

vanished  scene; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be, 
So,  midst  the  withered  waste  of  life,  those  tears 

would  flow  to  me.  20 
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From  Childe"  Harold's  Pilgrimage  •  Canto  the 
Third  (1816) 

Afin  que  cette  application  vous  forcdt  de  penser  a  autre 
chose:  ilriy  a  en  verite  de  remede  que  celui-la  et  le  temps. n 
Lettre  du  Roi  de  Prusse  a  D'Alembert,  Sept.  7,  1776. 

1 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
Ada!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they 

smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start,  5 

The  waters  heave  around  me;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices:  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not,  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or 

glad  mine  eye. 

2 
Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more!  10 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead! 
Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on;  for  I  am  as  a  weed,  16 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Where'er    the   surge   may   sweep,    the    tempest's 
breath  prevail. 

3 
In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  one, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind;  20 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A  poem  in  four  cantos:  in 
I  and  II  (1812)  Childe  Harold  travels  through  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  Albania;  in  III  (1816)  he  passes 
through  Belgium  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps;  in  IV  (1818) 
Byron  dispenses  with  the  Childe  and  speaks  in  his  own 
person  of  Italy  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.  Childe: 
a  title  signifying  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  awaiting  knight- 
hood. Afin  .  .  .  temps:  "in  order  that  this  application 
may  compel  you  to  think  of  something  else:  there  is  in 
truth  no  remedy  except  that  and  time."  Frederick  the 
Great  advises  D'Alembert  that  the  best  remedy  for  sorrow 
over  the  loss  of  a  friend  is  an  application  to  "some  problem 
which  is  difficult  to  solve."  2.  Ada:  Byron's  daughter. 

9.  Albion's:  England's.  19.  one:  that  is,  Childe  Harold; 
the  first  two  cantos  of  the  poem  had  been  published  four 
years  before. 


> 

Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun, 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards:  in  that  tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind,     25 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a  flower 
appears. 


Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string- 
And  both  may  jar:  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay,  as  I  have  sung,  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 


To  me,   though   to  none  else, 
theme. 


not  ungrateful 


He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him — nor  below 
Can  love  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife,       40 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance — he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted 
cell.  45 


'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 

A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 

With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 

The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now — 

What  am  I?  Nothing:  but  not  so  art  thou,       50 

Soul  of  my   thought!    with  whom  I  traverse 

earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mixed  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crushed  feelings' 
dearth. 


Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly:— I  have  thought  55 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
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In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'eiwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame: 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poisoned.    Tis  too  late! 
Yet  am  I  changed;    though  still  enough  the 
same  61 

In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot  abate, 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 


Something    too   much   of  this: — but   now   'tis 

past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal:  65 

Long  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last — 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er 

heal; 
Yet  time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age:  years  steal  70 

Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the 
brim. 


His  had  been  quaffed  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  he  filled  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground,  75 
And  deemed  its  spring  perpetual — but  in  vain! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  galled  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clanked  not;   worn  with 

pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew 

keen,  80 

Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 

scene. 

10 
Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mixed 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deemed  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fixed 
And  sheathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind,        85 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurked  behind; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation;  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's 
hand.  90 


11 
But  who  can  view  the  ripened  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who   can    contemplate    fame    through    clouds 

unfold  95 

The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  rolled 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond 

prime. 

12 
But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit     100 
Of  men  to  herd  with  man,  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,   though  his  soul  was 

quelled 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts;  still  uncompelled, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind     105 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebelled, 
Proud  though  in  desolation — which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 


13 
Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 

friends; 
Where    rolled    the    ocean,    thereon    was    his 

home;  no 

Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome       115 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glassed  by  sunbeams  on  the 

lake. 

14 
Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams;  and  earth,  and  earth-born 
jars,  120 

And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite: 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 

99.  fond:  foolish.  118.  Chaldean:  a  Babylonian 

versed  in  astrology. 
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He  had  been  happy;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link     125 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to 
its  brink. 

15 
But  in  man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Drooped  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  clipped  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home:  130 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barred-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage — so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

16 
Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again,  136 

With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  despair  a  smilingness  assume,  HO 

Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plun- 
dered wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With    draughts    intemperate    on    the    sinking 
deck- 
Did   yet   inspire   a   cheer,   which   he   forbore   to 
check. 

17 
Stop! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust!     145 
An  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchered  below! 
Is  the  spot  marked  with  no  colossal  bust? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show? 
None;  but  the  moraVs  truth  tells  simpler  so. 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be; —     150 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gained  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields!  king-making  victory? 

18 
And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo;     155 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 

149.  None:  when  Byron  visited  Waterloo  less  than  a 
year  after  the  battle,  the  monuments  which  now  stand  there 
had  not  yet  been  erected. 


Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too! 
In  "pride  of  place"  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced     by     the     shaft     of    banded     nations 
through;  160 

Ambition's  life  and  labors  all  were  vain; 
He  wears  the  shattered  links  of  the  world's  broken 
chain. 

19 
Fit  retribution!    Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters; — but  is  earth  more  free? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  one  submit?     165 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What!  shall  reviving  thraldom  again  be 
The  patched-up  idol  of  enlightened  days? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  wolf  homage?  proffering  lowly  gaze  170 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones?   No;  prove  before  ye 
praise ! 

20 
If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrowed  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards;  in  vain,  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears,  176 

Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions;  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

21 
There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,  181 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 

men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when     185 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell; 
But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 

knell! 

158.  pride  of  place:  a  term  used  in  falconry,  meaning  the 
highest  point  in  flight.  eagle:  Napoleon.        168.  idol: 

the  Holy  Alliance.         169.  lion:  Napoleon.         170.  "wolf: 
the  Austrian  emperor.  180.  Harmodius:  he  slew  the 

tyrant  Hipparchus  with  a  sword  concealed  in  myrtle  leaves. 
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22 
Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;   'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street;         191 
On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure 

meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark! — that  heavy  sound   breaks  in  once 

more,  195 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer — clearer — deadlier  than  before! 
Arm!  Arm!  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

23 
Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival,  201 

And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it 

near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier,     205 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could 

quell; 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting, 

fell. 

24 
Ah!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago     210 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking 

sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes,   215 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could 

rise! 

25 
And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste — the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war —     220 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 

200.  chieftain:  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle.  205.  father:  killed 
in  1806  at  Auerstadt. 


And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "The  foe!    they 
come!  they  come!"  225 

26 
And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering" 

rose! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon 

foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill!    But  with  the  breath  which 
fills  230 

Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clans- 
man's ears! 

n 

And   Ardennes   waves   above    them   her   green 
leaves,  235 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass         241 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  molder  cold  and 
low. 

28 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay,  245 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshaling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay,    250 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and 

pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe,— in  one  red  burial 

blent! 

227.  Lochiel:  the  chief  of  the  Cameron  clan.    Albyn's: 
Scotland's  (Gaelic). 
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29 
Their  praise  is  hymned   by  loftier  harps  than 

mine; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line,  255 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showered 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinned  files  along, 
Even    where    the    thickest    of   war's    tempest 

lowered,  260 

They  reached  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young 

gallant  Howard! 

30 
There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for 

thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing  had  I  such  to  give; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to 

live,  265 

And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  spring 
Came  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could 

not  bring.  270 

31 
I  turned  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake;         274 
The  archangel's  trump,  not  glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for;   though  the  sound 

of  fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honored  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

32 
They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length — and,  smiling, 
mourn:  2B0 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall; 

261.  Howard:  Major  Frederick  Howard,  Byron's  second 
cousin,  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo.  His  "sire"  was  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  Byron's  guardian,  whom  Byron  ridiculed  in  his 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 


The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn; 
The  roof- tree  sinks,  but  molders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness;the  ruined  wall 
Stands   when   its   wind-worn    battlements   are 

gone;  285 

The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthrall; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out 

the  sun; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live 


33 
Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies — and  makes       290 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was 
The   same — and   still   the  more,   the   more  it 

breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shattered  guise;  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches,  295 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold. 


34 
There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison, — a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches;   for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die;  but  life  will  suit         301 
Itself  to  sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste:  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er         305 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would  he 
name  threescore? 


35 
The  psalmist  numbered  out  the  years  of  man: 
They  are  enough;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true, 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting 

span, 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo!         310 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 
"Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day!" 
And  this  is  much — and  all — which  will  not  pass 

away.  315 
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36 
There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit,  antithetically  mixed, 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixed;        319 
Extreme  in  all  things!  hadst  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall:   thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  thunderer  of  the 
scene ! 

37 
Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou !   325 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than 

now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  fame, 
Who  wooed  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert     330 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deemed  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst 


38 
Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low — 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field;     335 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skilled,  340 

Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of 
war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 


39 
Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brooked  the  turning 

tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride,  345 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast 

smiled 

316.  greatest:  Napoleon. 


With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye; —  349 

When  fortune  fled  her  spoiled  and  favorite  child, 

He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

40 
Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steeled  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts;    'twas  wise  to  feel, 

not  so  355 

To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turned  unto  thine  overthrow: 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who 

choose.  360 

41 
If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headland  rock, 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  helped  to  brave  the 

shock; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved 

thy  throne, 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone;        365 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men; 
For  sceptered  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den. 

42 
But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell,  370 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  ever  more, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire         376 
Of  aught  but  rest;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

43 
This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men 

mad 
By  their  contagion;  conquerors  and  kings,     380 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 

366.  Philip's  son:    Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon. 
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Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable!  what  stings  385 
Are  theirs!  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine 
or  rule: 

44 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife,         390 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by,     395 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

45 
He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and 

snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below.    400 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 

led.  405 

46 
Away  with  these!   true  wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  Nature!  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine,  410 

A  blending  of  all  beauties;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain, 

vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly 

dwells. 

47 
And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd,      416 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 


There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and 

proud; 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  passed  below;     420 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere 

now, 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future 

blow. 

48 
Beneath  those  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls,       426 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  should  have, 
But    history's    purchased    page    to    call    them 

great?  430 

A  wider  space — an  ornamented  grave? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were 

full  as  brave. 

49 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died! 
And     love,     which    lent    a    blazon     to     their 
shields,  435 

With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide; 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied,        439 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  discolored  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

50 
But  thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for 

ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so,    445 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven — and  to  seem  such  to 
me, 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be.  450 

429.  want:  lack. 
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51 
A  thousand  battles  have  assailed  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  passed  away, 
And   slaughter  heaped  on  high   his   weltering 
ranks:  453 

Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they? 
Thy  tide  washed  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glassed,  with  its  dancing  light,  the  sunny  ray; 
But  o'er  the  blackened  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 


55 
And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal;  and,  though  unwed, 
That  love  was  pure — and,  far  above  disguise,  490 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities, 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 
pour!  495 


Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  passed  along,       460 
Yet  not  insensible  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear: 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness,  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe —  466 

Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 


The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine; 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees,  500 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 

And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 

Have  strewed  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 

With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me.  505 


53 
Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust.  470 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  weaned  it  from  all  worldings:  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 


And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 

Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray;    510 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 

And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers; 

But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 

Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine!  515 


54 
And  he  had  learned  to  love, — I  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy,  480 

Even  in  its  earliest  nurture;  what  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know; 
But  thus  it  was;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipped  affections  have  to  grow, 
In  him#this  glowed  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to 
glow.  486 

476.  one  fond  breast:   Byron's  half-sister  Augusta. 


I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me — 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  withered  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such; 
For  I  have  cherished  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here — 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine! 

505.  thou:  Augusta. 
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The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows — 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round: 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound     530 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear — 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine!         535 


56 
By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid — 
Our  enemy's — but  let  not  that  forbid  540 

Honor  to  Marceau!  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  from  the  rough  soldier's 

lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling   for  France,   whose   rights  he   battled   to 


57 
Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here       547 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose; 
For  he  was  freedom's  champion,  one  of  those 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstepped 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows      551 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul — and  thus  men  o'er  him 


wept. 


58 


Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shattered  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light:    557 
A  tower  of  victory!  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watched  along  the  plain: 
But  peace  destroyed  what  war  could  never  blight, 

541.  Marceau:   a  general  of  the  French  revolutionary 
armies. 


And  laid   those  proud   roofs   bare   to  summer's 
rain —  561 

On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  poured  in 
vain. 

59 
Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine!    How  long  delighted 


The  stranger  fain  would  linger 


his 


Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united,        565 
Or  lonely  contemplation  thus  might  stray; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  nature,  nor  too  somber  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere,       570 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year. 

60 
Adieu  to  thee  again!  a  vain  adieu! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine; 
The  mind  is  colored  by  thy  every  hue; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign  575 

Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine! 
'Tis  with  the  thankful  heart  of  parting  praise; 
More    mighty    spots    may    rise — more    glaring 

shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze, 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old 

days.  580 

61 
The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom. 
The    forest's    growth,    and    Gothic    walls    be- 
tween,— 
The   wild   rocks  shaped,   as   they  had    turrets 
been,  585 

In  mockery  of  man's  art;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  empires  near 
them  fall. 

62 
But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps,     590 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls  • 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
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Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow!      595 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appalls, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain 
man  below. 

63 
But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan, 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in  vain, — 
Morat!  the  proud,  the  patriot  field!  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain,       602 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquered  on  that  plain; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain,  605 

Themselves  their  monument; — the  Stygian  coast 

Unsepulchered   they  roamed,  and  shrieked  each 
wandering  ghost. 

64 
While  Waterloo  with  Cannas's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand; 
They  were  true  glory's  stainless  victories,       610 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entailed  corruption;  they  no  land 
Doomed  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws       615 

Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic 
clause. 

65 
By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days; 
'Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewildered  gaze     620 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands,         624 

Leveled  Aventicum,  hath  strewed  her  subject  lands. 

601.  Morat:  where  the  Swiss  defeated  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy  in  1476.  606.  Stygian  coast:  in  Greek 

legend,  the  spirits  of  unburied  men  could  not  pass  the  river 
Styx,  which  bounded  Hades.  608.  Cannae's:  Can 

nae,  where  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  in  216  b.c 
609.  Marathon:  scene  of  the  famous  victory  of  the  Greek: 
over  the  Persians  in  490  b.c.  616.  Draconic:  severe, 

Under  the  code  of  Draco  in  Athens  (seventh  century  b.c.) 
the  death  penalty  frequently  was  imposed.  625.  Aven- 
ticum: capital  city  of  Roman  Switzerland. 


66 
And  there — oh!  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name! 
Julia — the  daughter — the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  heaven;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would 
crave  630 

The  life  she  lived  in — but  the  judge  was  just— 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind — one  heart — 
one  dust. 

67 
But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the 

earth  636 

Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved — their  death  and 

birth; 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be — and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe,       640 
And  from  its  immortality,  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

68 
Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace         646 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue: 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  loneliness  renew  650 

Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherished  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penned  me  in 
their  fold. 

69 
To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind: 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind  655 

Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 

627.  Julia:  Julia  Alpinula,  who  was  thought  to  have  died 
trying  in  vain  to  save  her  father,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  as  a  traitor.  642.  yonder  Alpine  snow:  Mont 

Blanc.  644.  Lake  Leman:   the  lake  at  the  western  end 

of  which  Geneva  is  situated. 
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In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long, 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong   660 
Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

70 
There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  night;  665 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness:  on  the  sea 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite — 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  eternity, 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er 
shall  be.  670 

71 
Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make    675 
A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care, 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doomed  to  inflict 
or  bear? 

11 
I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become  680 

Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture:  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain,  685 

Classed  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky — the  peak — the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle — and  not  in  vain. 

73 
And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life: 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past,  690 

As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 


With  a  fresh  pinion;  which  I  feel  to  spring,    694 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spurning  the  clay-cold  bonds^which  round  our 
being  cling. 


And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be         700 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm? 
The  bodiless  thought?    the  spirit  of  each  spot  ? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal 
lot?  706 

75 
Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion?  should  I  not  contemn  710 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forgo 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turned  below, 
Gazing  upon   the  ground,  with  thoughts  which 
dare  not  glow?  715 

76 
But  this  is  not  my  theme;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 
To  look  on  one,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire  720 

The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  guest, 
Where  he  became  a  being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious;  'twas  a  foolish  quest, 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest. 


77 
Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw  726 

Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 

719.  one:   Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778),  who  was 
born  in  Geneva. 
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The  breath  which  made  him  wretched;   yet  he 

knew 

How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast       730 

O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 

Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  passed 

The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 

fast. 

78 
His  love  was  passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning;  with  ethereal  flame       735 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamored,  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became  740 

In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distempered  though  it 
seems. 

79 
This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet; 
This  hallowed,  too,  the  memorable  kiss  745 

Which  every  morn  his  fevered  lip  would  greet, 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would 

meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch  through  brain  and  breast 
Flashed  the  thrilled  spirit's  love-devouring  heat; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blessed 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek 

751 


His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self- banished;   for  his  mind 
Had  grown  suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose, 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind,  755 

'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and 

blind. 
But  he  was  frenzied, — wherefore,  who  may  know? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find; 
But  he  was  frenzied  by  disease  or  woe, 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 

show.  760 

747.  would  meet:  "This  refers  to  the  account,  in  his 
Confessions,  of  his  passion  for  the  Comtesse  d'Houdetot,  .  .  . 
and  his  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of  the  single 
kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French  acquaint- 
ance." (Byron)        755.  the  kind:  mankind. 


81 
For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more: 
Did  he  not  this  for  France?    which  lay,  before, 
Bowed  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years?  766 

Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o'er- 
grown  fears? 

82 
They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument !    770 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew, 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time:   the  veil  they 

rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view; 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild         775 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour 

refilled, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-willed. 

83 
But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it 
felt.  780 

They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.    But  they,    784 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourished  with  the  day; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey? 

84 
What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it;  and  they  who  war    790 
With   their  own   hopes,   and   have   been  van- 
quished, bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission:  in  his  lair 
Fixed  passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 

762.  cave:  the  Delphic  oracle  of  Apollo.    The  Pythian 
was  the  priestess  in  charge. 
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Which  shall  atone  for  years;   none  need  despair: 
It  came — it  cometh — and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

85 
Clear,  placid  Leman!  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring.     800 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been 
so  moved.  805 

86 
It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capped  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep;  and  drawing  near,  810 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more. 


He  is  an  evening  reveler,  who  makes  815 

His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews         820 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

88 
Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven,      826 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create  830 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star. 


89 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in 

sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep: — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still.    From  the  high 
host  836 

Of  stars,  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain-coast, 
All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense  840 

Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defense. 

90 
Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth 

melt, 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone,  845 

The  soul  and   source  of  music,   which  makes 

known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty; — 'twould  disarm 
The  specter  death,  had  he  substantial  power  to 

harm.  850 

91 
Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwalled  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak,    855 
Upreared  of  human  hands.    Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings — Goth  or  Greek — 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air — 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer! 

92 
The  sky  is  changed! — and  such  a  change!    Oh, 

night,  860 

And    storm,    and    darkness,    ye    are   wondrous 

strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!   Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 

848.  Cytherea's  zone:    the  girdle  of  Venus,  which  was 
supposed  to  inspire  love. 
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Leaps  the  live   thunder!     Not  from  one  lone 
cloud,  865 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 

93 
And  this  is  in  the  night: — Most  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be    870 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee  875 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth. 

94 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene,     880 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 
hearted: 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other 

thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
parted :— 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age  885 

Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to 
wage: 

95 
Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft 

his  way, 
The   mightiest   of  the   storms  hath   ta'en   his 

stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around:  of  all  the  band,      891 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath 

forked 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 

lurked.  895 


96 
Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll  900 

Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  O  tempests!  is  the  goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high 


97 
Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now  905 

That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or 

weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,   feel — and  yet   breathe — into  one 

word,  910 

And  that  one  word  were  lightning,  I  would  speak; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 

sword. 


The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 
With   breath  all  incense,   and   with  cheek  all 
bloom —  915 

Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day:  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence:  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman!  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by  921 

Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  pondered  fit- 
tingly. 

99 
Clarens!  sweet  Clarens,  birthplace  of  deep  love! 
Thine  air  is  the  young   breath  of  passionate 

thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  love;    the  snows  above, 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colors  caught,        926 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly:    the  rocks, 

900.  knoll:  knell. 
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The  permanent  crags,   tell  here  of  love,  who 

sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks,     930 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 

then  mocks. 

100 
Clarens!   by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, — 
Undying  love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light, — so  shown         935 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour.  940 

101 
All  things  are  here  oihim;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the 

shore,  944 

Where  the  bowed  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs;  and  the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it 

stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

102 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds  950 

And  fairy-formed  and  many-colored  things, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 

words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend        955 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend 
Mingling,  and  made  by  love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

103 
He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit;  he  who  knows    960 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more; 
For  this  is  love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes, 


And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 

those, 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows      965 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity! 

104 
'Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections;    but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot         970 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings;   'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallowed  it  with  loveliness:   'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness;  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  reared 
a  throne.  976 

105 
Lausanne!  andFerney!  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeathed  a  name; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous 

roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame:  980 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder  and 

the  flame 
Of  heaven  again  assailed — if  heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile.  985 

106 
The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind,  990 

The  Proteus  of  their  talents:  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a 
throne.  994 

978.  names:  Gibbon  lived  at  Lausanne  while  writing 
the  last  part  of  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Voltaire  spent  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  at  Ferney. 
986.  one:  Voltaire.  991.  Proteus:  a  sea-god  who  could 
change  himself  into  many  shapes. 
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107 
The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master  spell,  1000 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from 

fear, 
And  doomed  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

108 
Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them, 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid;  1005 

It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be 

made 
Known  unto  all, — or  hope  and  dread  allayed 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,  in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decayed; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust,        ion 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven — or  suffer  what  is  just. 

109 
But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed,     1015 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of 
air.  1021 

110 
Italia!  too,  Italia!  looking  on  thee, 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages  1025 

Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires — still, 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill, 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial 
hill.  1030 

1024.  Carthaginian:  Hannibal. 


Ill 
Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renewed  with  no  kind  auspices: — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal,        1035 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal, 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stern  task  of  soul: — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

112 
And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song,   1040 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  coloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not   1045 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot; — 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remembered  or  forgot. 

113 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me; 
I    have    not    flattered    its    rank    breath,    nor 
bowed  1050 

To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, 
Nor  coined  my  cheek    to    smiles, — nor   cried 

aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo:  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such — I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them;  in  a  shroud    1055 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and 
still  could, 
Had  I  not  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  sub- 
dued. 

114 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I   have  found   them  not,   that  there 

may  be  1060 

Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 

deceive, 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing:  I  would  also  deem 

1057.  filed:  defiled. 
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O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve — 

That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 

That    goodness   is   no    name — and    happiness   no 

dream.  1066 

115 
My  daughter!    with  thy  name  this  song  begun! 
My  daughter!    with  thy  name  thus  much  shall 

'   end!— 
I  see  thee  not — I  hear  thee  not — -but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapped  in  thee;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend:    1071 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart, — when  mine  is  cold, — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mold. 

116 
To  aid  thy  mind's  development,  to  watch     1076 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wonders  yet  to  thee! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee,  1080 

And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me — 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature:  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

117 
Yet,  though  dull  hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I   know  that  thou  wilt  love  me — though  my 

name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim: 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 'twere 

the  same,  1089 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me — though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 
Still  thou  wouldst  love  me.  still  that  more  than  life 

retain. 

118 
The  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire      1095 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee, — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 

1085.  taught:  a  reference  to  Lady  Byron. 


Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers!    O'er  the  sea 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,  lioi 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been 
to  me. 

Sonnet  on  Chillon  (1816) 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  liberty!  thou  art: 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned —         5 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  't  was  trod,  10 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard! — May  none  those  marks  efface! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (1816) 

1 
My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 
My  limbs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil,  5 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  banned,  and  barred — forbidden  fare;  10 

But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffered  chains  and  courted  death; 
That  father  perished  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race  15 

In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 
We  were  seven— who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 

Sonnet  on  Chillon.  9.  Chillon:  a  castle  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  below  Montreux.  13.  Bon- 
nivard: Francois  de  Bonnivard  (1496-1570)  conspired 
with  a  band  of  patriots  at  Geneva  to  establish  a  free  re- 
public, for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Chillon. 
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Finished  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  persecution's  rage; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed, 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; — 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 


There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mold 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp: 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  drooped  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 


Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be; 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 


I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven — 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved: 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free) — 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun: 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  naught  but  others'  ills, 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorred  to  view  below. 


They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 
And  thus  together — yet  apart, 
Fettered  in  hand,  but  joined  in  heart, 
'T  was  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 


The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perished  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy: — but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine: 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf: 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 
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Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls: 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals: 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay: 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rocked, 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshocked, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 


I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food; 
It  was  not  that  't  was  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care: 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mold 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side; 
But  why  delay  the  truth? — he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — and  they  unlocked  his  chain, 
And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 


I  begged  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day      X 
Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laughed — and  laid  him  there: 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument! 


But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood: — 

I've  see  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I've  see  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmixed  with  such — but  sure  and  slow: 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender,  kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright; 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 
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A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear — 

I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rushed  to  him: — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew; 

The  last — the  sole — the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe! 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas!  my  own  was  full  as  chill; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 


What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well — I  never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too: 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray; 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day, 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 


And  fixedness — without  a  place; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time —         245 

No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime — 

But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 

Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless!  250 

10 
A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes  255 

Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track;  260 

I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came  265 

That  bird  was  perched,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me!  270 

I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more: 
It  seemed  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when  275 

None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine,  280 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird!  I  could  not  wish  for  thine! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  paradise; 

For — heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the  while    285 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile — 
I  sometimes  deemed  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
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And  then  't  was  mortal — well  I  knew, 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

11 
A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 
But  so  it  was: — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfastened  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

12 
I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me : 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barred  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

327.  had:  would  have. 
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13 
I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channelled  rock  and  broken  bush; 
I  saw  the  white-walled  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view; 
A  small  green  isle  it  seemed  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seemed  to  fly; 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppressed, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

14 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days — 

I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free; 

I  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where; 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
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These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home: 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell! 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are: — even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 


To  Thomas  Moore  (1816) 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore? 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore? 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 
Which,  Thomas  Moore? 


But  the  Carnival's  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
The  Carnival's  coming, 
Oh  Thomas  Moore! 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming, 
Oh  Thomas  Moore! 


So  We'll  Go  No  More  A  Roving  (1817) 

So,  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

To  Thomas  Moore.  Byron  chose  Moore,  a  close  friend, 
to  be  his  biographer.  Moore  was  an  Irish  poet  famous  for 
his  musical  and  lyrical  talent. 


For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath,  5 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon,  10 

Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


To  Thomas  Moore  (1817) 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee! 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me,  5 

And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 

And,  whatever  sky's  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on;  10 

Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasped  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell,  15 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

That  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be — peace  with  thine  and  mine, 

And  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore.  20 


Beppo:  A  Venetian  Story  (1817) 

Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveler:  Look  you 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits:  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  Nativity, 
and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 
you  are;  or  I  will  scarce  think  that  you  have  swam  in  a 
Gondola.  As  You  Li^e  Ie<  AcT  IV,  Scene  I. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators.  That  is,  been  at 
Venice,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English 
gentlemen  of  those  times,  and  was  then  what  Paris  is 
now — the  seat  of  all  dissoluteness. — S.  A. 
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Tis  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout,  5 

However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 

With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  mask- 
ing* 

And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 


The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better),   10 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 

And  gayety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  hum- 
ming, 15 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 


And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos; 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical,  21 

All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, — ■ 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  freethinkers!    I  charge  ye. 


You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briers,         25 
Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun; 

They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son,  30 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 

That  boiled  your  bones,   unless  you  paid   them 
double. 

3.  Shrove  Tuesday:    the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday, 

which  is  the  first  day  of  Lent.  23.  quiz:  ridicule. 

26.  smallclothes:  knee  breeches.  30.  Phlegethon:  river 
of  fire  in  Hades. 


But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape, Or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Rag  Fair,      35 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

No  place  that's  called  "Piazza"  in  Great  Britain. 


This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being     41 
Interpreted,  implies  "farewell  to  flesh": 

So  called,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and 
fresh. 

But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in,  45 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 

'Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 

In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 


And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts,     50 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dressed  fishes, 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews; 

A  thing  which  causes  many  "poohs"  and  "pishes," 
And  several  oaths   (which  would  not  suit  the 
Muse), 

From  travelers  accustomed  from  a  boy  55 

To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy; 


And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 
"The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  cross 

The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 
Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send  61 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss) 

Ketchup,  soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  the  Lord!  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye; 


That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman,  65 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do, 

35.  Monmouth-street:  noted  in  the  eighteenth  century 
for  its  secondhand  clothing  shops.  56.  soy:  salty  bean 

sauce. 
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According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 
If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you, 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout —  70 

Dine  and  be  d— d!   I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 

But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

10 
Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball,       75 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, — 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 
That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory.  80 

u 

They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 
Black  eyes,  arched  brows,  and  sweet  expressions 
still; 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimicked  ill; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's  85 

(The  best's  at  Florence — see  it,  if  ye  will), 

They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 

Or  stepped  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione, 

12 
Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  best; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go,  90 

That  picture  (however  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so: 
'Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife,  95 

And  self;  but  such  a  woman!  love  in  life! 

13 
Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real,  99 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same, 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Were't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame: 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain, 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again; 

78.  Venice  . . .  bore:  Venice  surpassed  every  other  city. 


One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we    105 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face; 

And,  oh!  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree, 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace,  no 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall 
know, 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below. 

15 
I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony  115 

(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar), 
And  there,  j  ust  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar; 
And  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty, 
And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more's  the  pity!       120 

16 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heeled  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such   things   because   they  know  no 
better; 
And  then,  God  knows  what  mischief  may  arise,    125 

When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds, 
Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

17 
Shakespeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,  130 

And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty  135 

Because  she  had  a  "cavalier  servente." 


112.  Pleiad:  the  seven  Pleiads,  before  being  turned  into 
stars,  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas.  When  their  transforma- 
tion took  place,  one  of  them  left  the  heavens  to  avoid  see- 
ing the  ruin  of  Troy,  which  had  been  founded  by  her 
son.  117.  Goldoni:  an  Italian  playwright  (1707-1793). 

136.  cavalier  servente:  serving  cavalier. 
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18 
Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether, 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's, 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather,    140 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers, 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another  s. 

19 
Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola  ?   For  fear  145 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly: 
Tis  a  long  covered  boat  that's  common  here, 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,   but  com- 
pactly, 
Rowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  "Gondolier," 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly,        150 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapped  in  a  canoe, 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 


20 
And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow,  155 

And  round  the  theaters,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun,  159 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  done. 


21 
But  to  my  story  — 'Twas  some  years  ago, 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 
The  Carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show,  165 

v    Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 
And  so  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

22 
She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 

Which  certain  people  call  a  "certain  age"        170 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 


A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribe's,  or  tears, 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, —      175 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 


23 
Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 

Of  time,  and  time  returned  the  compliment, 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dressed, 

She  looked  extremely  well  where'er  she  went; 
A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest,  181 

And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent; 
Indeed,  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seemed  to  flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 


24 
She  was  a  married  woman;  'tis  convenient,        185 

Because  in  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient; 

Whereas  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool 
(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 

A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool), 
I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it,      191 
Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 


25 
Her  husband  sailed  upon  the  Adriatic, 

And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 
And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique       195 

(A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease), 
His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 

For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease: 
He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo,  199 

His  name  Giuseppe,  called  more  briefly,  Beppo. 


26 
He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure; 
Though  colored,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigor — 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard;  205 

And  she,  although  her  manners  showed  no  rigor 
Was  deemed  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

195.  pratique:  a  clean  bill  of  health  after  quarantine. 
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27 
But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blundered  into  debt,       211 

And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering  home; 
And  there  were  several  offered  any  bet, 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come; 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager)  215 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

28 
'Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic, 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see  220 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three), 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

29 
And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little,  225 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might; 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night; 
She  deemed  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 

Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite,  230 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 

30 
She  chose  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 

If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?), 
Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise,  235 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 
A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice; 
A  count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  240 

31 
And  then  he  was  a  count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music,    and    dancing,     fiddling,    French    and 
Tuscan; 

224.  Ariadne:  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  King  of 
Crete,  loved  Theseus  and  gave  him  the  thread  which  guided 
him  out  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth.  After  he  had  been  thus 
aided,  however,  Theseus  deserted  her. 


The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too,  245 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  "seccatura!" 

32 
His  "bravo"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hushed  "Academie"  sighed  in  silent  awe;       250 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  looked  around, 

For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw; 
The  "prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "bah!" 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto,  255 

Wished  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

33 
He  patronized  the  Improvisatori, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skillful  in  the  dance  as   260 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
has; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seemed  a  hero. 

34 
Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  as  amorous;     265 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamor  us, 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain:  270 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

35 
No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 

A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return,     275 

In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead ;  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showed  the  least  concern, 

And  she  had  waited  several  years  already; 
And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 
That  he's  alive,  he's  dead — or  should  be  so.        280 

257.  Improvisatori:     performers   who   recited   or    sang 
verses  composed  extemporaneously. 
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36 
Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin), 
Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men; 

I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 
But  "Cavalier  Serventes"  are  quite  common,     285 

And  no  one  notices  nor  cares  a  pin; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 
A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the  first. 

37 
The  word  was  formerly  a  "Cicisbeo," 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent;   290 
The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "Cortejo," 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though 
recent; 
In  short,  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent: 
But  heaven  preserve  old  England  from  such  courses! 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces?         296 

38 
However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  creation, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 

In  tete-a-tete  or  general  conversation —  300 

And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

39 
'Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming,  305 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 
So  much  alarmed,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 

All  giggle,  blush;  half  per tness,  and  half  pout; 
And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there's  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about,      313 
The  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

40 
But  "Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays  315 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 

293.  Teio:    the  river  Tagus,  which  flows  through  Spain 
and  Portugal. 


Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 
His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl.     320 


With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 
That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 

Who  love  to  see  the  sun  shine  every  day, 
And  vines  (not  nailed  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 

Festooned,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play,   325 
Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 

In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

42 
I  like  on  autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about,    331 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopped  upon  my  route, 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  wagons  choke  the  way, — 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray.    336 

43 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'   himself;    the  day  will 
break  as  341 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers. 

44 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin,       345 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  south, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth,         350 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  gut- 
tural, 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

320.  tippet:  scarf.        337.  becaficas:  songbirds,  partic- 
ularly the  garden  warbler. 
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45 
I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  bronze, 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley   355 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance, 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies.  360 

46 
Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  paradise! 

Italian  beauty!  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  heaven,  or  can  desire, 
In  what  he  hath  bequeathed  us? — in  what  guise,  365 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervor  of  the  lyre, 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below? 

47 
"England!   with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it;  370 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it); 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it) ; 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate,  375 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late; 


I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
.1  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer;  380 

I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year; 
And  so  God  save  the  regent,  church,  and  king! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  everything. 

49 
Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen,        385 

Poor's  rate,  reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we're  free  men, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

368.  Canova:  Italian  sculptor  (1757-1822).      369.  Eng- 
land . . .  still:  Cowper,  The  Task,  Book  II,  206. 


Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget,         39C 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 

50 
But  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 

Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind,  395 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease — 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease, 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard.  400 

51 
Oh,  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading!  could  I  scale 
Parnassus,  where  the  muses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 
How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale;  406 

And  sell  you,  mixed  with  western  sentimentalism, 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  orientalism. 

52 
But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person 

(A  broken  dandy  lately  on  my  travels),  410 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse 
on, 

The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels, 
And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on, 

Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils; 
I've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose,  415 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes! 

53 
The  count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do, 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too;  420 

Those   jealous   whiffs,   which   never   any   change 
meant; 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 
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54 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair,        425 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 

Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to 
break  them; 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 

The  pious  only  wished  "the  devil  take  them!" 
He  took  them  not;  he  very  often  waits,  431 

And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 


But  they  were  young:   Oh!    what  without  our 
youth 

Would  love  be!   What  would  youth  be  without 
love! 
Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  truth,  435 

Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above; 
But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 

One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve, 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous.  440 

56 
It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade,  445 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is — here,  we  have  six  weeks  of  "varnished  faces." 


57 
Laura,  when  dressed,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen,  450 

Fresh  as  the  angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colored,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press  455 

Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

445.  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade:  this  event  was  re- 
ported in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  June  17,  1817:  "On 
Monday  evening  this  distinguished  lady  of  the  haut  ton  gave 
a  splendid  masquerade  at  her  residence  in  St.  James's 
Square  ..." 


58 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto; — 'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masked  baii, 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain;      460 
Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 

Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoiled  by  rain; 
The  company  is  "mixed"  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 
As  much  as  saying  they're  below  your  notice); 

59 
For  a  "mixed  company"  implies  that,  save         465 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more, 
Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 

The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 

The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score  470 

Of  well-bred  persons,  called  "The  World";   but  I, 
Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

60 
This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  dandies,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class  475 

Of  imitated  imitators: — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion:  all  below 
Is  frail,  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and,  now  and  then — by  frost!    480 

61 
Crushed  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knocked  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopped  by  the  elements,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war,   485 

And  as  for  fortune — but  I  dare  not  d — n  her, 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 

62 
She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet, 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage; 
I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet;  491 

Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 
We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  mis- 
carriage; 
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Meantime  the  goddess  I'll  not  more  importune,  495 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  fortune. 

63 

To  turn, — and  to  return, — the  devil  take  it! 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 

It  needs  must  be,  and  so  it  rather  lingers:  500 
This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it, 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers; 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 
I'll  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 

64 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto  ('tis  a  place  505 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 

Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 
Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask;  and  as  my  sorrow 
Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make,  or  find,  51 1 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind). 

65 
Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud;        515 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avowed, 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips; 
She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dressed  so  ill.         520 

66 
One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban? 
A  fourth's  so  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 

A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 
A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint,  525 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 
And  lo!  an  eighth  appears. — "I'll  see  no  more!" 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

67 
Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 
Others  were  leveling  their  looks  at  her;  530 

508.  hippish:  morbidly  depressed.  528.  Banquo's 

kings:  Macbeth,  IV,  i. 


She  heard  the  men's  half-whispered  mode  of  prais- 
ing, 

And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 
The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 
Admirers  still, — but  "Men  are  so  debased,  533 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste." 

68 
For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 

Why  naughty  women — but  I  won't  discuss 
A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus;  540 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Romilly 
Should  quote  in   their  next  speeches  from  my 
homily. 

69 
While  Laura  thus  was  seen,  and  seeing,  smiling,    545 

Talking,  she  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  what, 
So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that; 
And  well-dressed  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 

And  passing  bowed  and  mingled  with  her  chat; 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  seemed  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare.  552 

70 
He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny, 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad;  556 
'Tis  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad; 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit 

'em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  "ad  libitum." 

71 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them 

daily,  56 1 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations; 

543.  Wilberforce  and  Romilly:  contemporary  reformers. 
555.  philogyny:  fondness  for  women.  557.  pad:  an  easy- 
paced  horse. 
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Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely; 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations,    566 
Their  days  are  either  passed  in  doing  nothing, 
Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

72 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse;  570 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
In  harems  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism, 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  "Blues," 
No  bustling  Botherby  have  they  to  show  'em      575 
"That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem": 

73 
No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rime, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same  580 

Small  "Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool! 

74 
A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,  585 

The  approving  "Good!"  (by  no  means  good  in 
law), 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw,  590 

Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

75 
One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink, 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous,  595 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper,  599 

These  unquenched  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

574.  Blues:  bluestockings,  literary  or  learned  ladies. 
575.  Botherby:  a  hit  at  William  Sotheby,  mentioned  in 
Byron's  English  Bards,  818. 


76 
Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 
Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 

Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen; 
But  for  the  children  of  the  "mighty  mother's,"   605 

The  would-be  wits,  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 
I  leave  them  to  their  daily  "tea  is  ready," 
Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

77 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple;    612 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach  615 

Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

78 
No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gases, 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 
No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures     620 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that!)  in  mathematics. 

79 
Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter,  625 

I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 
And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 

I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose; 
I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows    630 
Inclines   us   more   to  laugh   than  scold,   though 

laughter 
Leave  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 


Oh,  mirth  and  innocence!    Oh,  milk  and  water! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter,         635 

Abominable  man  no  more  allays 

603.  Rogers:  Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855),  banker  and 
poet. 
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His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.    No  matter., 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise: 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy ! — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy.      640 

81 
Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 
Which  seems  to  say,  "Madam,  I  do  you  honor, 

And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay." 
Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her,     645 

But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray; 
She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 
Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

82 
The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise  650 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail,     655 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 


83 
I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 

And  stayed  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  I  looked  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season,     660 
And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 


The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  mention,  665 

Although  I  might,  for  she  was  naught  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she,  670 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek  out-blooming  all. 

639.  sugar-candy:  the  golden  age  of  innocence,  peace, 
and  plenty. 


85 
Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball,  675 

To  make  her  curtsey  thought  it  right  and  fitting; 
The  count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 
When  lo!  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 
Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not.     680 

86 
In  this  they're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 

Is  much   the  same — the   crowd,    and   pulling, 
hauling, 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

They  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling.         684 
At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling; 
But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 
And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

87 
The  count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide,     690 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside; 
Some  little  scandals  eke;  but  all  aghast 

(As  to  their  palace-stairs  the  rowers  glide) 
Sat  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  adorer,  695 

When  lo!   the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

88 
"Sir,"  said  the  count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

"Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import?   But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake;  700 

I  hope  it  is  so;  and,  at  once  to  waive 

All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake; 
You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall." 
"Sir"  (quoth  the  Turk),  "  'tis  no  mistake  at  all: 

89 
"That  lady  is  my  wife!"   Much  wonder  paints     705 

The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might; 
But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 

Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright; 

685.  gemmen:  cockney  for  "gentlemen." 
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They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints,  709 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite; 
Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 

faces, 
And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 


90 
She  said, — what  could  she  say?   Why,  not  a  word; 

But  the  count  courteously  invited  in  714 

The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard: 

"Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within," 
Said  he;   "don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction  719 

Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction." 


91 
They  entered,  and  for  coffee  called — it  came, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recovered,  or  less  loath      724 
To  speak,  cries  "Beppo!  what's  your  pagan  name? 

Bless  me!  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth! 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long? 
Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong? 


92 
"And  are  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive?  730 

Is't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  alive! 
You'll  give  it  me?   They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me!  did  I  ever?   No,  I  never  735 

Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow!   How's  your  liver? 


93 
"Beppo!  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older: 
Why  do  you  wear  it?   Oh!    I  had  forgot —         739 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
How  do  I  look?    You  sha'n't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is!    Lord!    how  gray  it's 
grown!" 


94 
What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands      745 

Is  more  than  I  know.    He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands; 

Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 

Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay,         750 
He  joined  the  rogues  and  prospered,  and  became 
A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

95 
But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so,      755 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main; 
Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 
Bound  for  Corfu:  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 
Manned  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  to- 
bacco. 760 

96 
Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten!) 
cash, 

He  then  embarked,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash; 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  him— 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing — lest  we  clash  765 

In  our  opinions: — well,  the  ship  was  trim, 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

97 
They  reached  the  island,  he  transferred  his  lading 

And  self  and  live  stock  to  another  bottom,     770 
And  passed  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I've  forgot 
'em. 
However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him; 
And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim  775 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

98 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptized  him 

(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the  way) ; 

759.  polacca:     three-masted    merchant    vessel,  of   the 
Mediterranean.  768.  Cape  Bonn:   Cape  Bon,  the 

most  northern  point  of  Tunisia. 
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He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 

And  borrowed  the  count's  smallclothes  for  a  day: 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 

Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of 

them, 
For  stories — but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

99 
Whate'er  his  youth  had  suffered,  his  old  age      785 

With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I've  heard  the  count  and  he  were  always  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 

Which  being  finished,  here  the  story  ends:     790 
'Tis  to  be  wished  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


From  Don  Juan  •  Canto  the  Second, 
Stanzas  1-112  (1819) 

1 
Oh  ye!  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations, 

Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions — 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain: 
The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations  5 

In  Juan's  case  were  but  employed  in  vain, 
Since,  in  a  way  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 
Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty. 


I  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 

If  all  things  be  considered :  first,  there  was 

His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 

A never  mind;  his  tutor,  an  old  ass; 

A  pretty  woman — (that's  quite  natural, 

Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass) ; 

A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 

With  his  young  wife — a  time,  and  opportunity. 


Well — well;    the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails,    26 

And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales,     30 

A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 

Fighting,  devotion,  dust, — perhaps  a  name. 


I  said  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 
A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well — 

'Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is,  35 

(Or  was,  before  Peru  learned  to  rebel), 

And  such  sweet  girls! — I  mean,  such  graceful  ladies, 
Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell; 

I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 

Nor  liken  it — I  never  saw  the  like:  40 


Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 

In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth,  10 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 

At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north; 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth — 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce  15 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 

Don  Juan.  Byron  planned  to  write  a  hundred  cantos 
before  completing  his  satirical  epic.  The  first  two  cantos 
were  published  in  1819  and  the  sixteenth,  the  last  Byron 
lived  to  write,  a  month  before  his  death  in  1824.  The  first 
canto  deals  with  Don  Juan's  childhood,  adolescence,  and 
first  amorous  intrigue.  In  following  cantos,  his  exploits  in 
love,  adventure,  and  war  are  fully  narrated. 


An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 
New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle, 

No — none  of  these  will  do; — and  then  their  garb, 
Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas!  to  dwell 

Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb  45 

A  canto — then  their  feet  and  ankles, — well, 

Thank  heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 

(And  so,  my  sober  muse — come,  let's  be  steady — 


Chaste  muse! — well, — if  you  must,  you  must) — the 
veil  49 

Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 
While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 

Flashes  into  the  heart : — All  sunny  land 
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Of  love!  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 
To — say    my    prayers — but    never    was    there 
planned 
A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley, 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli.  56 


But  to  our  tale:  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answered  her  intent, 

But  why? — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
'Twas  for  a  voyage  the  young  man  was  meant,    61 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 


Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things  65 

According  to  direction,  then  received 

A  lecture  and  some  money:  for  four  springs 
He  was  to  travel;  and  though  Inez  grieved 

(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings), 
She  hoped  he  would  improve — perhaps  believed : 

A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it)  71 

Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

10 
In  the  meantime,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 

Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 
For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play     75 

(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool; 
Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 

Dunces  were  whipped,  or  set  upon  a  stool: 
The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 
Spurred  her  to  teach  another  generation.  80 


Juan  embarked — the  ship  got  under  way, 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough; 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay, 

As  I,  who've  crossed  it  oft,  know  well  enough; 

And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  dashing  spray        85 
Flies  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough: 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 

His  first — perhaps  his  last— farewell  of  Spain. 

56.  Fazzioli:    literally,  little   handkerchiefs — the   veils 
most  availing  of  St.  Mark.    (Byron) 


12 
I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through       90 
The  growing  waters;  it  unmans  one  quite, 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new: 
I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 

But  almost  every  other  country's  blue, 
When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance,      95 
We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 


13 
So  Juan  stood,  bewildered  on  the  deck: 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strained,  and  sailors 
swore, 
And  the  ship  creaked,  the  town  became  a  speck, 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore.    100 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beefsteak 

Against  seasickness:  try  it,  sir,  before 
You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 
For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  you. 


Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stern,       105 
Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far: 

First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 
Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war; 

There  is  a  sort  of  unexpressed  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar,     110 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 

And  places — one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

15 
But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 

His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife, 
So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve        115 

Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life: 
And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 

At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 
No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears — 
That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears.        120 

16 
So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 

By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion: 
I'd  weep, — but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  muse, 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on; 
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Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse  125 

Themselves;    and  the  next  time  their  servants 
tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

17 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sighed  and  thought, 

While  his  salt  tears  dropped  into  the  salt  sea,    130 
"Sweets  to  the  sweet;"  (I  like  so  much  to  quote; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract, — 'tis  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave;)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation,  135 

And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

18 

"Farewell,  my  Spain!  a  long  farewell!"  he  cried, 
"Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore:  ho 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide! 
Farewell,  my  mother!  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 

Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia! — (here  he  drew 

Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

19 

"And  oh!  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear —         145 
But  that's  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea, 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair! 

Or  think  of  anything,  excepting  thee;  150 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  seasick.) 

2o 

"Sooner  shall    heaven   kiss  earth — (here  he   fell 
sicker) 

Oh,  Julia!  what  is  every  other  woe? — 
(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor;    155 

Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 
Julia,  my  love! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 

Oh,  Julia! — (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so) — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching!" 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.)  160 


21 
He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 

Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas!  attends, 
Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  part         165 

Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  fond  hope  ends: 
No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic. 
But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

22 
Love's  a  capricious  power:   I've  known  it  hold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat,    170 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold, 

And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat; 
Against  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold, 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet, 
Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh,        175 
Nor  inflammation  redden  his  blind  eye. 

23 
But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 

About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels; 
Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels,     180 
And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign, 

Seasickness  death:  his  love  was  perfect,  how  else 
Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 
Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before? 

24 
The  ship,  called  the  most  holy  "Trinidada,"       185 

Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn; 
For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  born: 
They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 

Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  morn  190 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

25 
His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand,  195 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  longed  for  land, 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow; 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid.  200 
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26 
'Twas  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale; 
And  though  'twas  not  much  to  a  naval  mind, 

Some  landsmen  would  have  looked  a  little  pale, 
For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind:  205 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail, 
For  the  sky  showed  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 


At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift  209 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 
Started  the  stern-post,  also  shattered  the 

Whole  of  her  stern-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  rudder  tore  away:   'twas  time  to  sound       215 

The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found. 

28 
One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not ; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet;     220 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 

Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet: 
The  water  rushed  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzling, 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin, 

29 
Into  the  opening;  but  all  such  ingredients  225 

Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 
down, 
Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 

But  for  the  pumps:    I'm  glad  to  make  them 

known 

To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 

For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown  230 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone, 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London. 

30 
As  day  advanced  the  weather  seemed  to  abate, 

And  then  the  leak  they  reckoned  to  reduce,  234 
And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 

Kept  two  hand-  and  one  chain-pump  still  in  use. 


The  wind  blew  fresh  again:  as  it  grew  late 

A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke 
loose, 
A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends — 
Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.    240 

31 
There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seemed  upset; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  washed  the  decks, 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret,  245 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or 
necks: 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talked  of  by  the  divers, 
And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

32 
Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 

Both  main  and  mizen:  first  the  mizen  went,  250 
The  main-mast  followed;   but  the  ship  still  lay 

Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 
Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 

Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted),    255 
And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted. 

33 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet, 
That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 

To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet;   260 
That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 

Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 
As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 
For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

34 
There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion:  thus  it  was,  266 

Some  plundered,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung 
psalms, 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time;    fright  cured 
the  qualms 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  seasick  maws:   270 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 
Clamored  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 
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35 
Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for 

Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 
Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before  275 

It  with  a  pair  of  pistols;  and  their  fears, 
As  if  death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 

Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears, 
Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 
Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk.     280 

36 
"Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  "for  it  will  be 

All  one  an  hour  hence."    Juan  answered,  "No! 
Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes:" — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he, 

And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow;  286 

And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

37 
The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast, 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation;        290 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation; 
Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 
In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca,  295 

To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

38 
But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lulled :  the  masts  were 
gone, 
The  leak  increased;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own.   300 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though,  before, 

Their  desperate  efforts  seemed  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 
The  stronger  pumped,  the  weaker  thrummed  a  sail. 

39 
Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  passed,         305 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect; 
But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast, 

Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect? 


But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 

'Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wrecked:  310 
And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 
'Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

40 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurled  them,  and  from 

thence, 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away; 

For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense,   315 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 

A  jurymast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good 

luck, 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a  duck.     320 

41 
The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps,  was  rather  less, 

But  the  ship  labored  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 
To  weather  out  much  longer;  the  distress 

Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 
For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess  325 

Was  scant  enough:  in  vain  the  telescope 
Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appeared  in  sight, 
Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

42 
Again  the  weather  threatened, — again  blew 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after-hold  330 

Water  appeared;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold, 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps: — a  wreck  complete  she  rolled, 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are  335 

Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

43 
Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 

In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  he 
Could  do  no  more:  he  was  a  man  in  years, 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy 
sea,  340 

And  if  he  wept  at  length  they  were  not  fears 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be, 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children, — 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 
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44 
The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now  345 

Fast  by  the  head;  and,  all  distinction  gone, 
Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 

Of  candles  to  their  saints — but  there  were  none 
To  pay  them  with;  and  some  looked  o'er  the  bow; 

Some  hoisted  out  the  boats;  and  there  was  one 
That  begged  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution,  351 

Who  told  him  to  be  damned — in  his  confusion. 


45 
Some  lashed  them  in  their  hammocks;  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 

And  gnashed  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
hair;  356 

And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun, 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.        360 

46 
The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 
'T  was  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less: 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition;  365 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress: 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter, 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

47 
But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the 
wet;  370 

Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so; 

Six  flasks  of  wine;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below, 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met,  374 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon — 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

48 
The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 

Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale; 
And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail,       380 


And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 

Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail; 
And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored, 
To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

49 
'T  was  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down  385 

Over  the  waste  of  waters;  like  a  veil, 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  but  to  assail. 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale,  390 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep:   twelve  days  had  fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  death  was  here. 

50 
Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laughed, 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be,  396 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaffed, 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee, 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical: — 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle.    400 

51 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use: 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars,     405 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

52 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shrieked   the  timid,  and  stood  still  the 
brave, —  410 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave; 
And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy,  415 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

408.  sunk,  in  short:  Byron  asserted  that  not  a  single 
circumstance  of  this  shipwreck  was  "not  taken  from  fact; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual 
facts  of  different  wrecks." 
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53 
<\nd  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hushed, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash  420 
Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 

Accompanied  by  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

54 
The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before,  425 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew; 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore; 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few — 
'\Tine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat,  431 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

55 
All  the  rest  perished;  near  two  hundred  souls 

Had  left  their  bodies;   and  what's  worse,  alas! 
When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls,  435 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass, 
They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 
It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said.  440 

56 
Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 

Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place; 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 
Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo's  pair 

Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case:     446 
Battista,  though  (a  name  called  shortly  Tita), 
Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

57 
Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save, 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss,      450 
Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jumped  into  the  wave, 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 
And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave; 

They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  close, 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute,  455 

And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 


58 
A  small  old  spaniel — which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 

His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 
For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses!)    461 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink; 
And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepped 
Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leaped. 

59 
He  also  stuffed  his  money  where  he  could  465 

About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too, 
Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would, 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do, 
As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renewed ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill,  471 
Thus  re-embarked  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

60 
'T  was  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 

That  the  sail  was  becalmed  between  the  seas, 
Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 

They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze :  476 
Each  sea  curled  o'er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet, 

And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's  ease, 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damped, 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamped.      480 


Nine  souls  more  went  in  her:    the  long-boat  still 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast, 

Two  blankets  stitched  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast: 

Though  every  wave  rolled  menacing  to  fill,        485 
And  present  peril  all  before  surpassed, 

They  grieved  for  those  who  perished  with  the  cutter, 

And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

62 
The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sign 

Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale:  to  run  490 

Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine, 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done: 
A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 

Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun 
To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags, 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags.    496 
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63 
They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion; 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case, 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numbed  with  the  im- 
mersion, 500 
While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place 
At  watch  and  watch;    thus,  shivering  like  the 
tertian 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  filled  their  boat, 
With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  coat. 

64 
'Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life  505 

Prolongs  it:  this  is  obvious  to  physicians, 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor 
wife, 

Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions, 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions:     510 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

65 
'Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why, 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  it  is,   515 

That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die; 
Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is, 

And  that's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 
In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 
Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay.  520 

66 
'Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear; 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot,         525 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there; 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

67 
But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 
And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day;  530 

510.  Atropos:  one  of  the  Fates. 


He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey; 

Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way, 

Your  laboring  people  think  beyond  all  question 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion.      536 

68 
And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm, 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew, 

And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm,  540 

Lulled  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm, 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

69 
The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen —  545 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 
In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine? 
They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men! 

And  carry  them  to  shore;  these  hopes  were  fine, 
But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle,  551 
It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

70 
The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air, 

And  ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean'd  child: 
The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there,    555 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 
With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 

What  could  they  do?   and  hunger's  rage  grew 
wild: 
So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating,  559 

Was  killed,  and  portioned  out  for  present  eating. 

71 
On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 

And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 
The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died, 

Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws,  564 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 

As  a  great  favor  one  of  the  fore-paws, 
Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 
Devoured  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 
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72 
The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning  sun 

Blister'd  and  scorched,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea, 
They  lay  like  carcasses;  and  hope  was  none,       571 

Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not:  savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done, 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise  575 

(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

73 
At  length  one  whispered  his  companion,  who 

Whispered  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 
And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound;  580 
And   when  his  comrade's   thought   each  sufferer 
knew, 

'Twas  but  his  own,  suppressed  till  now,  he  found: 
And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food. 

74 
But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared  585 

Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remained  of  shoes; 
And  then  they  looked  around  them,  and  despaired, 

And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose; 
At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,  and  prepared, 

But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  muse —    590 
Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 
They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

75 
Then  lots  were  made,  and  marked,  and  mixed,  and 
handed 

In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribution  594 

Lulled  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  planned  it, 

'T  was  nature  gnawed  them  to  this  resolution, 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor.  600 

76 
He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death: 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled 
Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebbed  his  breath, 

You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 


He  died  as  born,  a  Catholic  in  faith,  605 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  bred, 
And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kissed, 
And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 


The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 

Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains;     610 

But  being  thirsty  at  the  moment,  he 

Preferred  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins: 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  into  the  sea, 
And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 

Regaled  two  sharks,  who  followed  o'er  the  billow — 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo.  616 

78 
The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four, 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food; 
To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 

Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could  620 

Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more; 

'T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should, 
Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster, 
Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

79 
'T  was  better  that  he  did  not;  for,  in  fact,         625 

The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme; 
For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 
Went  raging  mad — Lord!    how  they  did  blas- 
pheme! 
And  foam,  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  racked, 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a  mountain-stream;    630 
Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swear- 
ing, 
And,  with  hyasna-laughter,  died  despairing. 

80 
Their  numbers  were  much  thinned  by  this  inflic- 
tion. 

And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  heaven  knows; 
And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection,    635 

Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes; 
But  others  pondered  on  a  new  dissection, 

As  if  not  warned  sufficiently  by  those 
Who  had  already  perished,  suffering  madly, 
For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly.  640 
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81 
And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate, 

As  fattest;   but  he  saved  himself,  because, 
Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate, 

There  were  some  other  reasons:   the  first  was, 
He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late;  645 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  clause, 
Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 
By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

82 
Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remained, 

But  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid,    650 
And  others  still  their  appetites  constrained, 

Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made; 
All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstained, 

Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead: 
At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a  noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body.     656 


Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher,    675 
And  when  they  deemed  its  moisture  was  com- 
plete, 
They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so 
sweet 
As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking  679 

They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

86 
And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 
Sucked    in    the    moisture,    which    like    nectar 
streamed; 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black 
As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  screamed 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back      685 

A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seemed 
To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  indeed, 
Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 


83 
And  if  Pedrillo's  fate  should  shocking  be, 

Remember  Ugolino  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends  660 

His  tale:  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

'Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends, 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  scanty, 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

84 
And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain,    665 

For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks 
of  earth 
When  dried  to  summer  dust;   till  taught  by  pain, 

Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth; 
If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  famish'd  boat's-crew  had  your  berth, 
Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell,  671 

You'd  wish  yourself  where  truth  is — in  a  well. 

85 
It  poured  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet, 

655.  boobies,  noddy:  sea  birds.  658.  Ugolino:  in 

Dante's  Inferno,  XXXIII,  Ugolino,  after  telling  his  story, 
returns  to  gnawing  the  skull  of  his  enemy,  like  a  dog. 


87 
There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view,  691 

But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  "Heaven's  will  be 
done! 
I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown        695 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 


The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 
Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate; 

But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate;  700 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 
As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 

He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must 
part. 

89 
And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised       705 

His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed, . 

And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  length  was 
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And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 

Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  roam, 
He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain.         712 

90 
The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 

And  looked  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay  715 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 
He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'T  was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas 

cast; 

Then    he    himself   sunk    down    all    dumb    and 

shivering,  719 

And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 

91 
Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 

The    scattering    clouds,    shone,    spanning    the 
dark  sea, 
Resting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue; 

And  all  within  its  arch  appeared  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue       725 

Waxed  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free, 
Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwrecked  men. 

92 
It  changed,  of  course;  a  heavenly  chameleon, 

The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun,  730 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 

Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 

And  blending  every  color  into  one, 
Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle  735 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 

93 
Our  shipwrecked  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen — 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then; 
'T  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when     740 
Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 

Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  looked  like  hope- 
Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope. 


94 
About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird,  745 

Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  erred 

Upon  its  course),  passed  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise     750 
It  came  and  went,  and  fluttered  round  them  till 
Night  fell: — this  seemed  a  better  omen  still. 

95 
But  in  this  case  I  also  must  remark, 

'T  was  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch, 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shattered  bark  755 

Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church; 
And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 

Returning  there  from  her  successful  search, 
Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 
They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all.    760 

96 
When  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 

But  not  with  violence;  the  stars  shone  out, 
The  boat  made  way;  yet  now  they  were  so  low, 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about; 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  "No!" 

The   frequent   fog-banks  gave   them   cause   to 
doubt —  766 

Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns, 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

97 
As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 
When  he  who  had   the  watch  sung  out  and 
swore,  770 

If  't  was  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray, 

He  wished  that  land  he  never  might  see  more: 
And  the  rest  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  bay, 
Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course 
for  shore; 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  775 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

98 
And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare, 
Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 

And  seemed  as  if  they  had  no  further  care;     780 
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While  a   few  prayed — (the  first  time   for  some 
years) — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep:  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head, 
And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

99 
The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water,        785 

They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawk's-bill  kind, 
And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her, 

Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 
Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter, 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind:  790 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 
Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 


By  night  chilled,  by  day  scorched,  thus  one  by  one 

They  perished,  until  withered  to  these  few, 
But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter,  815 

In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

103 
As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 
They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 

That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smoothed  the  air, 
And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  like  a  screen      821 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and 
bare — 
Lovely  seemed  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 


100 
The  land  appeared  a  high  and  rocky  coast, 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 
Set  by  a  current,  toward  it:  they  were  lost        795 

In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 
To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  tost, 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  /Etna,  some  the  high- 
lands 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands.     800 

101 
Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale, 

Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 
Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale: 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four, 
And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not 
avail  805 

To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 
Though  the  two  sharks  still  followed  them,  and 

dashed 
The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splashed. 

102 
Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  work  on   them   by   turns,   and   thinned 
them  to  810 

Such  things  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew; 

803.  Charon's  bark:  Charon  ferried  the  dead  across  the 
river  Styx  into  Hades. 


104 
The  shore  looked  wild,  without  a  trace  of  man,    825 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves;  but  they 
Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran, 

Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay: 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray,  830 
But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 
They  ran  the  boat  for  shore, — and  overset  her. 

105 
But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 

Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont; 
And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river,    835 

Had  often  turn'd  the  art  to  some  account: 
A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever, 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  Hellespont, 
As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 
Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did.  840 

106 
So,  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 

He  buoyed  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 
With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark, 

The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry: 
The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark,       845 

That  carried  off  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh; 
As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 
So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

838.  Hellespont:  Byron  was  very  proud  of  having  swum 
the  Hellespont  in  1810,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Ekenhead. 
The  distance,  he  said,  was  more  than  four  miles. 
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107 
Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 

Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  washed     850 
Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 

And  the  hard  wave  o'erwrnimed  him  as  't  was 
dashed 
Within  his  grasp;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 

The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lashed.    854 
At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 
Rolled  on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea: 


108 
There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 

Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 
From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 

Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave:  860 
And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 

Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 
And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

109 
With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose,  865 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand;  and  then  he  looked  for  those 

Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea; 
But  none  of  them  appeared  to  share  his  woes, 

Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famished  three, 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found  871 
An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial-ground. 


110 
And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast, 

And  down  he  sunk;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 
Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd: 

He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretched  hand   876 
Drooped  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast), 

And,  like  a  withered  lily,  on  the  land 
His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 
As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  formed  of  clay.  880 


111 
How  long  in  this  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 

He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 
And  time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 

For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim; 


And  how  this  heavy  faintness  passed  away  885 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 
And  tingling  vein,  seemed  throbbing  back  to  life, 
For  death,  though  vanquished,  still  retired  with 
strife. 

112 

His  eyes  he  opened,  shut,  again  unclosed, 

For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness;  he  thought     890 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'erwrought, 

And  wished  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed, 
And   then  once   more   his   feelings   back   were 
brought, 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen        895 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 


Stanzas  Written  on  the  Road  between  Florence 
and  Pisa  (1821) 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 
wrinkled  ?  5 

'Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 

Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is 
hoary ! 

What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give 
glory? 

Oh  Fame! — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'T  was  less  for  the  sake   of  thy    high   sounding 
phrases,  10 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover, 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround 

thee; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my 

story,  15 

I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

Don  Juan.  896.  seventeen:  Haidee,  whose  "lovely 
female  face"  is  seen  by  Juan,  nurses  him  back  to  life  and 
health,  and  the  rest  of  the  canto  is  a  story  of  blissful  love. 
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On  This  Day  I  Complete  My  Thirty-sixth  Year 

Missolonghi,  January  22,  1824 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move: 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf;  5 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle;  10 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share,  15 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus — and  'tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 

Or  binds  his  brow.  20 


The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!  (not  Greece — shew  awake!)  25 

Awake,  my  spirit!    Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood! — unto  thee  30 

Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  Beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here: — up  to  the  field,  and  give  35 

Away  thy  breath! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.  40 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  (1792-1822) 


Love  of  liberty  was  the  dominant  passion  of  Shelley's 
life,  but  it  was  balanced  by  an  almost  equal  fervor  for 
social  justice.  Shelley's  mind  was  not  undisciplined,  as 
many  of  his  critics  have  insisted.  He  was  more  fully 
acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy  and  literature  than 
any  other  English  writer  of  his  period;  he  was  more 
widely  read  in  the  radical  literature  of  eighteenth- 
century  France  than  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  and 
his  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy 
enriched  nearly  every  poem  he  wrote.  His  evolution- 
ary view  of  society  and  his  belief  in  the  moral  perfecti- 
bility of  the  individual  are  not  the  beatings  of  intel- 
lectual wings  in  a  void,  but  the  theories  of  a  mind 
which  understood  and  evaluated  the  latest  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  If  Shelley 
was  an  extreme  individualist,  it  was  in  the  strength  of 
his  passion  for  his  own  ideas,  not  in  any  desire  to  con- 
found or  shock  because  of  his  personal  eccentricities. 

On   This    Day   I   Complete   My   Thirty-sixth    Year. 

Byron's  last  poem.  He  died  of  fever  at  Missolonghi,  April 
19,  1824. 


Shelley  was  born  August  4,  1792,  at  Field  Place  near 
Horsham  in  Sussex.  Like  Coleridge,  he  was  a  strange 
child:  he  was  more  interested  in  chemical  experiments 
and  the  writing  of  novels  than  in  the  games  of  his  fellow 
students  at  Eton.  They  failed  to  realize  that  he  was 
searching  for  an  elixir  of  life  which  would  drive  out 
hate  from  their  hearts.  At  Oxford,  Shelley's  vision  of 
life  was  at  complete  odds  with  the  conservative  view  of 
the  authorities.  His  pamphlet  on  The  Necessity  of 
Atheism  led  to  his  expulsion  at  the  end  of  his  first  year. 
Shelley's  hatred  of  parental  tyranny  was  the  cause  of 
his  marriage  to  Harriet  Westbrook,  a  school  friend  of 
his  sisters.  Her  parents  forced  her  to  attend  a  school 
she  hated,  and  when  she  appealed  to  Shelley,  he  gener- 
ously offered  to  elope  with  her.  The  nineteen-year-old 
groom  and  the  sixteen-year-old  bride  were  married  in 
Edinburgh  and  lived  together  for  three  years.  In  this 
period  Shelley  visited  Ireland  and  attempted  in 
speeches  and  pamphlets  to  encourage  the  Irish  people 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  English  masters.  Queen 
Mab,  written  after  his  return  to  England,  shows  that 
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Shelley  was  already  an  extreme  radical.  In  this  uneven 
poem  he  opposes  to  a  conventional  Christian  interpre- 
tation of  the  universe  the  view  that  matter  and  spirit 
are  one.  The  symbols  of  Kingship  and  Godhead,  he 
maintained,  were  sustained  by  a  small  group  of  aristo- 
crats and  priests  in  their  own  interests.  As  a  result,  the 
peoples  of  the  world  were  condemned  to  slavery, 
poverty,  and  war.  Like  the  extreme  Jacobins  in  France, 
Shelley  believed  that  no  order  of  society  could  provide 
liberty  and  equality  for  the  masses  until  private  prop- 
erty and  private  control  of  industry  had  been  replaced 
by  a  communal  system  of  ownership.  In  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy  this  interpretation  is  plainly  developed;  in 
Prometheus  Unbound  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  love  are 
shown  at  odds,  and  the  triumph  of  Prometheus  sym- 
bolizes the  coming  of  a  new  social  order  in  which 
liberty  and  equality  are  finally  established. 

Shelley's  doctrines  were  derived  partly  from  revolu- 
tionary writers  in  France  and  partly  from  English 
radical  writings  like  Godwin's  Enquiry  concerning  Polit- 
ical Justice.  Unlike  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
Shelley  was  not  confounded  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Excess,  he  believed,  created  its 
own  reaction,  but  eventually  revolutionary  leaders 
would  learn  to  effect  justice  instead  of  seeking  revenge. 
This  view  is  presented  confusedly  in  The  Revolt  of 
Islam,  much  more  clearly  in  The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  and 
lyrically  in  Hellas  and  Prometheus  Unbound. 

To  Shelley  belief  meant  action,  and  much  of  his  un- 
popularity was  due  to  the  immediate  application  of  his 
theories.  Marriage  seemed  to  him,  as  to  John  Milton 
two  centuries  earlier,  a  voluntary  mutual  relationship 
rather  than  a  binding  legal  contract.  When  Harriet 
proved  frivolous,  unable  to  understand  his  views,  he 
turned  to  Mary  Godwin,  who  eventually  eloped  with 
him  to  France  and  Switzerland.  They  were  married 
two  years  later,  after  Harriet  had  drowned  herself  in 
the  Serpentine  in  London.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
refused  to  give  Shelley  the  possession  of  his  two  children 
by  Harriet  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  atheist  and 
therefore  incapable  of  bringing  up  children  to  lead  a 
Christian  life.  Shelley  was  so  embittered  that  he  left 
England  in  1818,  never  to  return.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  at  Naples,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Pisa.  Like 
Byron,  with  whom  he  was  associated  during  these 
years,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  Austrian  domination  and  the  freeing  of  the 
Greeks  from  Turkish  rule.  These  political  interests  are 
clearly  revealed  in  Lines  Written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills  (1818)  and  Hellas  (1822). 

The  death  of  Keats  in  1821  shocked  Shelley  into 
writing  one  of  the  finest  English  elegies,  in  which  he 
attributed  the  death  of  the  poet  to  human  cruelty  in 


general  and  in  particular  to  the  cruelty  of  the  English 
reviewers  who  had  attacked  and  ridiculed  Keats's 
poetry.  Shelley's  vision  of  the  poet  after  death  return- 
ing to  an  immortal  world  of  beauty  is  Platonic. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  Shelley  was  caught  in  a 
squall  while  sailing  his  Ariel  in  the  Gulf  of  Lerici. 
Several  days  later  his  body  was  washed  ashore  and, 
after  cremation,  was  buried  near  the  grave  of  Keats  in 
the  Protestant  cemetery  of  Rome.  His  death  in  wind 
and  storm  was  symbolic  of  his  whole  life:  sensitive, 
kindly,  generous,  he  had  struggled  against  the  tyranny 
of  ideas  and  institutions,  monarchy,  religion,  marriage 
convention.  In  the  attempt  to  free  man  from  oppres- 
sion and  social  conflict,  Shelley  used  his  great  powers  of 
lyricism  to  portray  a  world  whose  unifying  force  was 
love;  and  as  he  presented  his  impassioned  vision,  his 
lyricism  struck  like  lightning  at  the  roots  of  the  most 
powerful  institutions  of  his  day. 

Works:  Complete  Works,  edited  by  Roger  Ingpen  and 
Walter  E.  Peck,  10  vols.,  1926-1930;  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  Oxford,  1933;  Prose  Works,  edited 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  2  vols.,  1912. 

Biography  and  Criticism.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Shelley, 
Godwin,  and  Their  Circle,  1913;  J.  A.  Symonds, 
Shelley,  1925;  C.  H.  Grabo,  Newton  Among  Poets, 
1930;  C.  H.  Grabo,  The  Magic  Plant,  1936;  New- 
man Ivey  White,  Shelley,  2  vols.,  1940. 

Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  (1816) 


The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  power 
Floats  though  unseen  among  us,  visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower; 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain 
shower,  ? 

It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, 
Like  memory  of  music  fled,  io 

Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 

2 
Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art   thou 


goner 
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Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state, 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate? 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  forever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain  river; 

Why   aught  should   fail   and    fade   that   once   is 
shown;  20 

Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom;  why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope. 


1  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth 
is  fed: 

I  was  not  heard — I  saw  them  not — 

When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot  55 

Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 

All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 

News  of  birds  and  blossoming, — 

Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me; 
I  shrieked,  and  clasped  my  hands  in  ecstasy!        60 


No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever     25 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given; 
Therefore    the   names   of  demon,    ghost,   and 
heaven, 
Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavor, 
Frail  spells,  whose  uttered  charm  might  not  avail 
to  sever, 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see,  30 

Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 
Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountains  driven, 
Or  music  by  the  night  wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument, 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream,  35 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 


I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 
To  thee  and  thine — have  I  not  kept  the  vow? 
With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even 
now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each    from    his    voiceless   grave:     they   have    in 
visioned  bowers  65 

Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 
Outwatched  with  me  the  envious  night — 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow 
Unlinked  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free 
This  world  from  its  dark  slavery,  70 

That  thou,  O  awful  Loveliness, 
Wouldst  give  whate'er  these  words  cannot  express. 


Love,  hope,  and  self-esteem,  like  clouds  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  moments  lent. 
Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent, 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art,        40 
Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  his 
heart. 
Thou  messenger  of  sympathies, 
That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers'  eyes! 
Thou,  that  to  human  thought  art  nourishment, 
Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flame,  45 

Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  came, 
Depart  not,  lest  the  grave  should  be, 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality ! 


While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and 
ruin,  50 

And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 

Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead. 


The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  is  past;  there  is  a  harmony 
In  autumn,  and  a  luster  in  its  sky,  75 

Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen, 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been! 

Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 

Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply  80 

Its  calm, — to  one  who  worships  thee, 

And  every  form  containing  thee, 

Whom,  Spirit  fair,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  humankind. 

Ozymandias  (1817) 

I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:   "Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  .  .   Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command,      5 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
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Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed. 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 
'My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings:  10 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!' 
Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away." 

Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection,  Near  Naples  (1818) 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  might; 

The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light  5 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 
The  winds',  the  birds',  the  ocean-floods', 
The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor  10 

With  green  and  purple  sea- weeds  strown; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown; 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone — 
The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean  15 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet!    did   any   heart   now  share  in  my 
emotion. 

Alas!  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around,  20 

Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth, 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround —  25 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 
Even  as  the  winds  and  watsrs  are; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child,  30 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Ozymandias.     8.  The   hand:    of    the   sculptor,     the 
heart:  of  Ozymandias. 


Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea  35 

Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 
As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 

Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan;  40 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set, 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory 
yet.  45 

The  Mask  of  Anarchy  •  Written  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  Massacre  at  Manchester  (1819) 

As  I  lay  asleep  in  Italy 
There  came  a  voice  from  over  the  sea, 
And  with  great  power  it  forth  led  me 
To  walk  in  the  visions  of  poesy. 

I  met  Murder  on  the  way —  5 

He  had  a  mask  like  Castlereagh — 
Very  smooth  he  looked,  yet  grim; 
Seven  bloodhounds  followed  him: 

All  were  fat;  and  well  they  might 

Be  in  admirable  plight,  10 

For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 

He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew 

Which  from  his  wide  cloak  he  drew. 


The  Mask  of  Anarchy.  Manchester:  After  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars,  England  suffered  a  severe  depression.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  town  and  country  where  the  people 
assembled  to  demand  social  reform.  On  August  16,  1819, 
a  great  crowd  gathered  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  to 
hear  the  speech  of  a  reformer.  Troops  sent  to  arrest  the 
speaker  fired  into  the  crowd;  six  people  were  killed  and 
about  eighty  wounded.  The  action  of  the  Manchester  au- 
thorities was  approved  by  Castlereagh,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter; Eldon,  Lord  riigh  Chancellor;  and  Sidmouth,  Home 
Secretary.  When  Shelley  heard  of  this  "Peterloo"  massacre, 
as  it  was  bitterly  called  (after  "Waterloo"),  he  composed 
The  Mas\  of  Anarchy,  a  call  to  revolutionary  action. 
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Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 
Like  Eldon,  an  ermined  gown; 
His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Turned  to  mill-stones  as  they  fell. 


And  each  dweller,  panic-stricken, 
15        Felt  his  heart  with  terror  sicken, 
Hearing  the  tempestuous  cry 
Of  the  triumph  of  Anarchy. 


And  the  little  children,  who 

Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro, 

Thinking  every  tear  a  gem, 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them. 


For  with  pomp  to  meet  him  came, 
Clothed  in  arms  like  blood  and  flame, 
20        The  hired  murderers,  who  did  sing, 
"Thou  art  God,  and  Law,  and  King. 


Clothed  with  the  Bible,  as  with  light, 
And  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Like  Sidmouth,  next,  Hypocrisy 
On  a  crocodile  rode  by. 


"We  have  waited,  weak  and  lone, 

For  thy  coming,  Mighty  One! 

Our  purses  are  empty,  our  swords  are  cold, 

Give  us  glory,  and  blood,  and  gold." 


And  many  more  Destructions  played 
In  this  ghastly  masquerade, 
All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes, 
Like  bishops,  lawyers,  peers,  or  spies. 


Lawyers  and  priests,  a  motley  crowd, 
To  the  earth  their  pale  brows  bowed; 
Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud, 
Whispering — "Thou  art  Law  and  God!" 


Last  came  Anarchy;  he  rode 

On  a  white  horse  splashed  with  blood ; 

He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips, 

Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse. 


Then  all  cried  with  one  accord, 
"Thou  art  King,  and  God,  and  Lord; 
Anarchy,  to  thee  we  bow, 
Be  thy  name  made  holy  now!" 


And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown; 
And  in  his  grasp  a  scepter  shone; 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw — 
"I  am  God,  and  King,  and  Law!" 


And  Anarchy,  the  Skeleton, 
35        Bowed  and  grinned  to  every  one, 
As  well  as  if  his  education 
Had  cost  ten  millions  to  the  nation. 


With  a  pace  stately  and  fast, 
Over  English  land  he  passed, 
Trampling  to  a  mire  of  blood 
The  adoring  multitude. 


For  he  knew  the  palaces 
Of  our  kings  were  rightly  his; 
His  the  scepter,  crown,  and  globe 
And  the  gold-inwoven  robe. 


And  a  mighty  troop  around 

With  their  trampling  shook  the  ground, 

Waving  each  a  bloody  sword 

For  the  service  of  their  Lord. 

And,  with  glorious  triumph,  they 
Rode  through  England,  proud  and  gay, 
Drunk  as  with  intoxication 
Of  the  wine  of  desolation. 


So  he  sent  his  slaves  before 
To  seize  upon  the  Bank  and  Tower, 
And  was  proceeding  with  intent 
To  meet  his  pensioned  Parliament, 

When  one  fled  past,  a  maniac  maid, 
And  her  name  was  Hope,  she  said; 
But  she  looked  more  like  Despair, 
And  she  cried  out  in  the  air: 


O'er  fields  and  towns,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Passed  the  pageant  swift  and  free, 
Tearing  up,  and  trampling  down, 
Till  they  came  to  London  town. 


"My  father  Time  is  weak  and  gray 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day; 
See  how  idiot-like  he  stands, 
Fumbling  with  his  palsied  hands! 
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"He  has  had  child  after  child, 
And  the  dust  of  death  is  piled 
Over  every  one  but  me. 
Misery,  oh,  Misery!" 

Then  she  lay  down  in  the  street 
Right  before  the  horses'  feet. 
Expecting,  with  a  patient  eye, 
Murder,  Fraud,  and  Anarchy; 

When  between  her  and  her  foes 
A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose, — 
Small  at  first,  and  weak,  and  frail, 
Like  the  vapor  of  a  vale; 

Till  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast, 
Like  tower-crowned  giants,  striding  fast, 
And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly, 
And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky, 

It  grew — a  shape  arrayed  in  mail 
Brighter  than  the  viper's  scale, 
And  upborne  on  wings  whose  grain 
Was  as  the  light  of  sunny  rain. 

On  its  helm,  seen  far  away, 

A  planet,  like  the  morning's,  lay; 

And  those  plumes  its  light  rained  through, 

Like  a  shower  of  crimson  dew. 

With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  passed 
O'er  the  heads  of  men — so  fast 
That  they  knew  the  presence  there, 
And  looked — but  all  was  empty  air. 

As  flowers  beneath  May's  footstep  waken, 
As  stars  from  night's  loose  hair  are  shaken, 
As  waves  arise  when  loud  winds  call, 
Thoughts  sprung  where  e'er  that  step  did  fall. 

And  the  prostrate  multitude 
Looked — and  ankle-deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene, 
Was  walking  with  a  quiet  mien; 

And  Anarchy,  the  ghastly  birth, 
Lay  dead  earth  upon  the  earth; 
The  Horse  of  Death,  tameless  as  wind, 
Fled,  and  with  his  hoofs  did  grind 
To  dust  the  murderers  thronged  behind. 
110.  a  shape:  liberty. 
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A  rushing  light  of  clouds  and  splendor, 
A  sense,  awakening  and  yet  tender, 
Was  heard  and  felt,  and  at  its  close 
These  words  of  joy  and  fear  arose, 

As  if  their  own  indignant  earth, 
Which  gave  the  sons  of  England  birth, 
Had  felt  their  blood  upon  her  brow, 
And,  shuddering  with  a  mother's  throe, 

Had  turned  every  drop  of  blood, 

By  which  her  face  had  been  bedewed, 

To  an  accent  unwithstood, 

As  if  her  heart  had  cried  aloud: 

"Men  of  England,  heirs  of  glory, 
Heroes  of  unwritten  story, 
Nurslings  of  one  mighty  Mother, 
Hopes  of  her,  and  one  another: 

"Rise  like  lions  after  slumber, 
In  unvanquishable  number; 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you — 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few. 

"What  is  freedom? — Ye  can  tell 
That  which  slavery  is  too  well, 
For  its  very  name  has  grown 
To  an  echo  of  your  own. 

"  'Tis  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  your  limbs,  as  in  a  cell, 
For  the  tyrants'  use  to  dwell, — 

"So  that  ye  for  them  are  made 
Loom,  and  plow,  and  sword,  and  spade; 
With  or  without  your  own  will  bent 
To  their  defense  and  nourishment. 

"  'Tis  to  see  your  children  weak 
With  their  mothers  pine  and  peak, 
When  the  winter  winds  are  bleak — 
They  are  dying  whilst  I  speak. 

"  'Tis  to  hunger  for  such  diet 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye. 
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"  'Tis  to  let  the  ghost  of  gold 
Take  from  toil  a  thousandfold 
More  than  e'er  its  substance  could 
In  the  tyrannies  of  old; 


"What  art  thou,  freedom?    Oh,  could  slaves 
Answer  from  their  living  graves 
This  demand,  tyrants  would  flee  215 

Like  a  dream's  dim  imagery. 


"Paper  coin — that  forgery 
Of  the  title-deeds  which  ye 
Hold  to  something  from  the  worth 
Of  the  inheritance  of  earth. 


180        "Thou  art  not,  as  impostors  say, 
A  shadow  soon  to  pass  away, 
A  superstition,  and  a  name 
Echoing  from  the  cave  of  fame. 


"  'Tis  to  be  a  slave  in  som, 
And  to  hold  no  strong  control 
Over  your  own  wills,  but  be 
All  that  others  make  of  ye. 


"For  the  laborer  thou  art  bread 
And  a  comely  table  spread, 
From  his  daily  labor  come 
In  a  neat  and  happy  home. 


"And  at  length  when  ye  complain 
With  a  murmur  weak  and  vain, 
'Tis  to  see  the  tyrant's  crew 
Ride  over  your  wives  and  you — 
Blood  is  on  the  grass  like  dew! 


"Thou  art  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food 
For  the  trampled  multitude; 
No — in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  be 
As  in  England  now  we  see. 


"Then  it  is  to  feel  revenge, 
Fiercely  thirsting  to  exchange 
Blood  for  blood — and  wrong  for  wrong: 
Do  not  thus  when  ye  are  strong! 


"To  the  rich  thou  art  a  check; 
When  his  foot  is  on  the  neck 
195        Of  his  victim,  thou  dost  make 
That  he  treads  upon  a  snake. 


"Birds  find  rest  in  narrow  nest, 
When  weary  of  their  winged  quest; 
Beasts  find  fare  in  woody  lair, 
When  storm  and  snow  are  in  the  air. 


"Thou  art  Justice — ne'er  for  gold 
May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold, 
As  laws  are  in  England;  thou 
200        Shield'st  alike  the  high  and  low. 


"Horses,  oxen,  have  a  home, 
When  from  daily  toil  they  come; 
Household  dogs,  when  the  wind  roars, 
Find  a  home  within  warm  doors. 


"Thou  art  Wisdom — freemen  never 
Dream  that  God  will  damn  forever 
All  who  think  those  things  untrue 
Of  which  priests  make  such  ado. 


"Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread, 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed; 
All  things  have  a  home  but  one— 
Thou,  O  Englishman,  hast  none! 


205        "Thou  art  Peace — never  by  thee 

Would  blood  and  treasure  wasted  be, 
As  tyrants  wasted  them,  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Gaul. 


"This  is  slavery;  savage  men, 

Or  wild  beasts  within  a  den,  210 

Would  endure  not  as  ye  do — 

But  such  ills  they  never  knew. 

180.  Paper  coin:  paper  currency  in  England  was  worth 
considerably  less  than  gold,  but  was  declared  to  be  of  equal 
value  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810. 


"What  if  English  toil  and  blood 
Was  poured  forth — even  as  a  flood? 
It  availed,  O  Liberty! 
To  dim,  but  not  extinguish  thee. 

244.  when  all . . .  Gaul:  a  reference  to  the  union  of  the 
European  powers  against  France  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 
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"Thou  art  Love — the  rich  have  kissed 
Thy  feet,  and  like  him  following  Christ, 
Give  their  substance  to  the  free 
And  through  the  rough  world  follow  the 


"Lastly,  from  the  palaces, 
Where  the  murmur  of  distress 
Echoes,  like  the  distant  sound 
Of  a  wind  alive,  around 


"Or  turn  their  wealth  to  arms,  and  make 
War  for  thy  beloved  sake  255 

On  wealth  and  war  and  fraud,  whence  they 
Drew  the  power  which  is  their  prey. 

"Science,  Poetry,  and  Thought 

Are  thy  lamps;  they  make  the  lot 

Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot  260 

Such  they  curse  their  Maker  not. 

"Spirit,  Patience,  Gentleness, 

All  that  can  adorn  and  bless 

Art  thou — let  deeds,  not  words,  express 

Thine  exceeding  loveliness.  265 

"Let  a  great  assembly  be 
Of  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
On  some  spot  of  English  ground 
Where  the  plains  stretch  wide  around. 

"Let  the  blue  sky  overhead,  270 

The  green  earth  on  which  ye  tread, 
All  that  must  eternal  be, 
Witness  the  solemnity. 

"From  the  corners  uttermost 

Of  the  bounds  of  English  coast;  275 

From  every  hut,  village,  and  town, 

Where  those  who  live  and  suffer  moan 

For  others'  misery  or  their  own; 

"From  the  workhouse  and  the  prison, 

Where  pale  as  corpses  newly  risen,  280 

Women,  children,  young  and  old, 

Groan  for  pain,  and  weep  for  cold; 

"From  the  haunts  of  daily  life, 

Where  is  waged  the  daily  strife 

With  common  wants  and  common  cares,  285 

Which  sows  the  human  heart  with  tares; 

251.  following  Christ:  an  allusion  to  Christ's  advice  to 
a  rich  young  man  to  give  all  worldly  goods  to  the  poor  and 
follow  him.   See  Luke  xviii,  18-22. 


"Those  prison-halls  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
Where  some  few  feel  such  compassion, 
For  those  who  groan,  and  toil,  and  wail, 
As  must  make  their  brethren  pale; — 

"Ye  who  surfer  woes  untold, 
Or  to  feel  or  to  behold 
Your  lost  country  bought  and  sold 
With  a  price  of  blood  and  gold: 

"Let  a  vast  assembly  be, 

And  with  great  solemnity 

Declare  with  measured  words  that  ye 

Are,  as  God  has  made  ye,  free! 

"Be  your  strong  and  simple  words 
Keen  to  wound  as  sharpened  swords; 
And  wide  as  targes  let  them  be, 
With  their  shade  to  cover  ye. 

"Let  the  tyrants  pour  around 
With  a  quick  and  startling  sound, 
Like  the  loosening  of  a  sea, 
Troops  of  armed  emblazonry. 

"Let  the  charged  artillery  drive, 
Till  the  dead  air  seems  alive 
With  the  clash  of  clanging  wheels 
And  the  tramp  of  horses'  heels. 

"Let  the  fixed  bayonet 
Gleam  with  sharp  desire  to  wet 
Its  bright  point  in  English  blood, 
Looking  keen  as  one  for  food. 

"Let  the  horsemen's  scimitars 
Wheel  and  flash,  like  sphereless  stars 
Thirsting  to  eclipse  their  burning 
In  a  sea  of  death  and  mourning. 

"Stand  ye  calm  and  resolute, 

Like  a  forest  close  and  mute, 

With  folded  arms,  and  looks  which  are 

Weapons  of  unvanquished  war. 
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"And  let  Panic,  who  outspeeds 
The  career  of  armed  steeds, 
Pass,  a  disregarded  shade, 
Through  your  phalanx  undismayed. 

"Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land, 
Good  or  ill,  between  ye  stand, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
Arbiters  of  the  dispute: 

"The  old  laws  of  England — they 
Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  gray, 
Children  of  a  wiser  day, 
And  whose  solemn  voice  must  be 
Thine  own  echo — Liberty! 

"On  those  who  first  should  violate 
Such  sacred  heralds  in  their  state, 
Rest  the  blood  that  must  ensue; 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you. 

"And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare, 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there, 
Slash,  and  stab,  and  maim,  and  hew: 
What  they  like,  that  let  them  do. 

"With  folded  arms  and  steady  eyes, 
And  little  fear,  and  less  surprise, 
Look  upon  them  as  they  slay, 
Till  their  rage  has  died  away. 

"Then  they  will  return  with  shame 
To  the  place  from  which  they  came; 
And  the  blood  thus  shed  will  speak 
In  hot  blushes  on  their  cheek. 

"Every  woman  in  the  land 
Will  point  at  them  as  they  stand; 
They  will  hardly  dare  to  greet 
Their  acquaintance  in  the  street 

"And  the  bold,  true  warriors 
Who  have  hugged  danger  in  wars, 
Will  turn  to  those  who  would  be  free, 
Ashamed  of  such  base  company. 

"And  that  slaughter  to  the  nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration, 
Eloquent,  oracular; 
A  volcano  heard  afar. 


"And  these  words  shall  then  become 
Like  Oppression's  thundered  doom 
Ringing  through  each  heart  and  brain, 
Heard  again — again — again! 

"Rise  like  lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number! 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth,  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you — 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few!" 


Song  to  the  Men  of  England  (1819) 

Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  ye  low? 
340        Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear? 

Wherefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save, 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat — nay,  drink  your  blood? 

Wherefore,  bees  of  England,  forge 
Many  a  weapon,  chain,  and  scourge, 
That  these  stingless  drones  may  spoil 
350        The  forced  produce  of  your  toil? 

Have  ye  leisure,  comfort,  calm, 
Shelter,  food,  love's  gentle  balm? 
Or  what  is  it  ye  buy  so  dear 
With  your  pain  and  with  your  fear? 
355 

The  seed  ye  sow,  another  reaps; 
The  wealth  ye  find,  another  keeps; 
The  robes  ye  weave,  another  wears; 
The  arms  ye  forge,  another  bears. 

360        Sow  seed — but  let  no  tyrant  reap; 
Find  wealth — let  no  impostor  heap; 
Weave  robes — let  not  the  idle  wear; 
Forge  arms — in  your  defence  to  bear. 

Shrink  to  your  cellars,  holes,  and  cells; 
365        In  halls  ye  deck  another  dwells. 

Why  shake  the  chains  ye  wrought?   Ye  see 
The  steel  ye  tempered  glance  on  ye. 
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With  plough  and  spade,  and  hoe  and  loom, 
Trace  your  grave  and  build  your  tomb, 
And  weave  your  winding-sheet,  till  fair 
England  be  your  sepulchre. 


Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer-dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay,  3 

Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 


Ode  to  the  West  Wind  (1819) 

1 
O  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes!    O  thou  5 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill        10 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh  hear! 


Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  com- 
motion, 15 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning!  there  are  spread 

On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head         20 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre,  25 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst:  Oh  hear! 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind.   21.  Maenad:  bacchante. 


Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers  35 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them!   Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know  40 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:  Oh  hear! 


If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share     45 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable!    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed  50 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh!  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life!    I  bleed! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed  55 
One  too  like  thee — tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  ev'n  as  the  forest  is: 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

32.  Baiae's  bay:    a  favorite  resort  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 
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Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone,        60 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit!  be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 
Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse,  65 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!    O  wind, 

If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind?  70 


The  Indian  Serenade  (1819) 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 

When  the  winds  are  breathing  low 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,  j 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 

Hath  led  me — who  knows  how? 

To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet! 

The  wandering  airs,  they  faint 

On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream —  ic 

The  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 

The  nightingale's  complaint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 

As  I  must  die  on  thine,  15 

0  beloved  as  thou  art! 

Oh,  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die,  I  faint,  I  fail! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale.  20 

My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 

Oh!  press  it  close  to  thine  again, 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 

The  Indian  Serenade.    11.  champak:  a  variety  of  mag- 
nolia tree  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers. 


From  Prometheus  Unbound  •  A  Lyrical  Drama  in 
Four  Acts  (1818-1819) 

From  Act  I 

Scene. — A  Ravine  of  Icy  Rocks  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus.  Prometheus  is  discovered  bound  to  the 
Precipice.  Panthea  and  lone  are  seated  at  his  feet. 
Time,  night.  During  the  Scene,  morning  slowly 
breaks. 

Prometheus.   Monarch  of  gods  and  daemons,  and 
all  spirits 
But  one,  who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling  worlds 
Which  thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes!  regard  this  earth 
Made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves,  whom  thou  5 
Requitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts, 
With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate, 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  scorn  10 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered  hours, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
Till  they  seemed  years,  torture  and  solitude, 
Scorn  and  despair, — these  are  mine  empire —       15 
More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou  surveyest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O,  mighty  god! 
Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 
Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling  mountain,     20 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured;   without  herb, 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 
Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 

Prometheus  Unbound.  In  the  Prometheus  Bound  of 
Aeschylus,  the  hero  incurs  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  by  securing 
for  man  the  gifts  of  fire  and  the  arts;  Prometheus  is  bound 
to  a  gigantic  mountain  rock  and  subjected  to  age-long 
tortures.  But  his  spirit  remains  unbroken.  Shelley's 
drama,  a  sequel  to  Prometheus  Bound,  begins  with  a  defiant 
speech  of  Prometheus,  addressed  to  Jupiter  on  faraway 
Olympus.  (This  speech  is  given  in  full  in  the  selection  from 
Act  I.)  Prometheus  is  usually  taken  to  symbolize  the  hu- 
manitarian rebel  and  reformer  who  seeks  to  free  men  from 
suffering  and  all  forms  of  slavery  through  the  power  of  fellow- 
ship and  love;  and  Jupiter  is  obviously  the  tyrant  who 
through  institutions  and  creeds  has  shackled  men's  minds. 
In  Act  III  Jupiter  is  dethroned  and  Prometheus  released. 
Act  IV  is  a  lyrical  epilogue,  in  which  tyranny  is  shown  to  be 
at  an  end  and  love  to  have  taken  the  place  of  hate-through- 
out the  universe.  (The  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  are 
given  in  the  selection  from  Act  IV.) 
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No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!    Yet  I  endure. 

I  ask  the  earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt?       25 

I  ask  yon  heaven,  the  all-beholding  sun, 

Has  it  not  seen?    The  sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 

Heaven's  ever-changing  shadow,  spread  below, 

Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 

Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever!  30 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals;  the  bright  chains 
Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up  35 

My  heart;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 
Mocking    me;     and    the    earthquake-fiends    are 

charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind;      40 
While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 
And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar  frost  of  the  morn,   45 
Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-colored  east;  for  then  they  lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among  whom 
— As  some  dark  priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim — 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  king,  to  kiss  the  blood      50 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample 

thee 
If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain!   Ah  no!   I  pity  thee.   What  ruin 
Will   hunt    thee   undefended    through    the   wide 

heaven! 
How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror, 
Gape  like  a  hell  within !   I  speak  in  grief,  56 

Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more, 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.   The  curse 
Once    breathed    on    thee,    I    would    recall.     Ye 

mountains, 
Whose  many-voiced  echoes,  through  the  mist      60 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell! 
Ye  icy  springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost, 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  through  India!   Thou  serenest  air, 
Through  which  the  sun  walks  burning  without 

beams!  65 


And  ye  swift  whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings 
Hung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  hushed  abyss, 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock 
The  orbed  world !    If  then  my  words  had  power, 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish     70 
Is  dead  within;  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now! 
What  was  that  curse?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

From  Act  IV 

Demogorgon.    Thou,  earth,  calm  empire  of  a 

happy  soul, 
Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmonies,         520 
Beautiful  orb!  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skies: 

The  Earth.    I  hear:   I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that 
dies. 

Demogorgon.   Thou,  moon,  which  gazest  on  the 

nightly  earth 
With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee;  525 

Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the  swift  birth 
Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  harmony: 

The  Moon.   I  hear:   I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee. 

Demogorgon.      Ye    kings    of   suns    and    stars, 

daemons  and  gods, 
Etherial  dominations,  who  possess  530 

Elysian,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 

Beyond  heaven's  constellated  wilderness: 

A  Voice  from  Above.    Our  great  republic  hears: 
we  are  blest,  and  bless. 

Demogorgon.    Ye  happy  dead,  whom  beams  of 

brightest  verse 
Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colors  to  portray,        535 
Whether  your,  nature  is  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffered — 

A  Voice  from  Beneath.  Or,  as  they 

Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away. 

Demogorgon.     Ye  elemental   genii,   who  have 
homes  539 

Act  IV:  the  concluding  passage  of  the  poem.  See  note 
on  Prometheus  Unbound,  p.  224.  519.  Demogorgon:  fate, 
primordial  creative  power.  530.  dominations:  a  high 

order  of  angels. 
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From  man's  high  mind  even  to  the  central  stone 
Of  sullen  lead;  from  heaven's  star-fretted  domes 
To  the  dull  weed  some  sea-worm  battens  on: 

A  Confused  Voice.    We  hear:   thy  words  waken 
oblivion. 

Demogorgon.  Spirits,  whose  homes  are  flesh;  ye 
beasts  and  birds,  544 

Ye  worms,  and  fish;  ye  living  leaves  and  buds; 
Lightning  and  wind;  and  ye  untamable  herds, 
Meteors  and  mists,  which  throng  air's  solitudes: 

A  Voice.    Thy  voice  to  us  is  wind  among  still 
woods. 

Demogorgon.   Man  who  wert  once  a  despot  and 

a  slave; 
A  dupe  and  a  deceiver;  a  decay;      ,  550 

A  traveller  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 

Through  the  dim  night  of  this  immortal  day: 

All.    Speak:    thy  strong  words  may  never  pass 
away. 

Demogorgon.    This  is  the  day  which  down  the 
void  abysm 
At    the    earth-born's    spell    yawns    for    heaven's 
despotism,  555 

And  conquest  is  dragged  captive  through  the 
deep; 
Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs     560 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings. 

Gentleness,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  endurance — 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  destruction's  strength; 
And  if,  with  infirm  hand,  eternity,  565 

Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length; 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  surfer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite;  570 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 
To  defy  power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
555.  earth-born's  spell:  the  spell  of  Prometheus. 


To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 
This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire,  and  victory. 


To  A  Skylark  (1820) 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  5 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning  n 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun.   15 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou   art    unseen, — but    yet    I   hear    thy    shrill 
delight,  20 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear 
Until  we  hardly  see — we  feel  that  it  is  there;      25 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  over- 
flowed. '         30 

Prometheus  Unbound,  Act  IV.   576.  Titan:  Prometheus. 
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What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody.     35 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not:  40 


Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace- tower, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,- 

bower: 


-which  overflows  her 
45 


mich  screen  it  from 

50 


those  heavy 
55 


Like  a  glowworm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  w 
the  view: 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much 
winged  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was  59 

Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 
I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine.   65 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt,  69 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 


What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?   what  ignorance  of 
pain?  75 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee; 
Thou  lovest — but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety.    80 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream — 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream?  85 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought.  90 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come 
near.  95 


Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy    skill    to    poet    were,    thou 
ground! 


Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 
The  world  should  listen  then — ; 
now. 


scorner    of   the 
100 


I  am  listening 

105 
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Hymn  of  Pan  (1820) 

1 
From  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 

Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 


2 
Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing, 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dying  day, 

Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  sileni,  and  sylvans,  and  fauns, 

And  the  nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


To  Night  (1821) 

1 
Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  night! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 


Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwrought! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out; 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long-sought! 


When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 


I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars,  25 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  earth, 
And  of  heaven — and  the  giant  wars, 
And  love,  and  death,  and  birth — 

And  then  I  changed  my  pipings, — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Maenalus  30 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed : 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed. 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would, 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood,  35 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

13.  Peneus:  a  river,  now  called  the  Salambria,  which 
flows  through  the  valley  of  Tempe  below  Mt.  Pelion,  in 
northeastern  Greece.  26.  daedal:  rich,  variegated. 


Thy  brother  death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me? 
Thy  sweet  child  sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side? 
Wouldst  thou  me? — and  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee! 


Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon; 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  night, — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon! 
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Time  (1821) 

Unfathomable  sea!  whose  waves  are  years, 

Ocean  of  time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears! 

Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  1 
Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality, 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore; 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm, 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 
Unfathomable  sea? 


Mutability  (1821) 

1 
The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 

Brief  even  as  bright. 

2 
Virtue,  how  frail  it  is! 

Friendship,  how  rare! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 
Survive  their  joy,  and  all 

Which  ours  we  call. 


Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 

Whilst  flowers  are  gay, 
Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 

Make  glad  the  day; 
Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep, 
Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 


Adonais":  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  John  Keats, 
Author  of  Endymion,  Hyperion,  etc.  (1821) 

Preface 

It  is  my  intention  to  subjoin  to  the  London  edi- 
tion of  this  poem  a  criticism  upon  the  claims  of  its 
lamented  object  to  be  classed  among  the  writers  of 
the  highest  genius  who  have  adorned  our  age.  My 
known  repugnance  to  the  narrow  principles  of 
taste  on  which  several  of  his  earlier  compositions 
were  modeled  prove,  at  least,  that  I  am  an  im- 
partial judge.  I  consider  the  fragment  of  Hyperion 
as  second  to  nothing  that  was  ever  produced  by  a 
writer  of  the  same  years. 

John  Keats  died  at  Rome  of  a  consumption,  in 

his  twenty-fourth  year,  on  the of 1821; 

and  was  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  cemetery 
of  the  Protestants  in  that  city,  under  the  pyramid 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  massy  walls 
and  towers,  now  moldering  and  desolate,  which 
formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome.  The  cemetery 
is  an  open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love 
with  death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in 
so  sweet  a  place. 

The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose 
memory  I  have  dedicated  these  unworthy  verses 
was  not  less  delicate  and  fragile  than  it  was  beauti- 
ful; and  where  cankerworms  abound,  what  wonder 
if  its  young  flower  was  blighted  in  the  bud?  The 
savage  criticism  on  his  Endymion,  which  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  produced  the  most  violent 
effect  on  his  susceptible  mind;  the  agitation  thus 
originated  ended  in  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  lungs;  a  rapid  consumption  ensued,  and  the 
succeeding  acknowledgments  from  more  candid 
critics  of  the  true  greatness  of  his  powers  were  in- 
effectual to  heal  the  wound  thus  wantonly  in- 
flicted.71 

It  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretched  men 
know  not  what  they  do.  They  scatter  their  insults 
and  their  slanders  without  heed  as  to  whether  the 

Adonais.  A  pastoral  elegy  like  Milton's  Lycidas  and 
Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis.  Each  of  these  poems  is  a  lament 
for  the  death  of  a  fellow  poet  and  friend  and  for  the  fate 
of  contemporary  poetry.  Shelley  was  familiar  with  the  early 
Greek  pastoral  elegies  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. 
wantonly  inflicted:  this  interpretation  of  Keats's  death  has 
long  been  abandoned  by  critics. 
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poisoned  shaft  lights  on  a  heart  made  callous  by 
many  blows,  or  one  like  Keats's  composed  of  more 
penetrable  stuff.  One  of  their  associates  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  most  base  and  unprincipled  calum- 
niator. As  to  Endymion,  was  it  a  poem,  whatever 
might  be  its  defects,  to  be  treated  contemptuously 
by  those  who  had  celebrated,  with  various  degrees 
of  complacency  and  panegyric,  Paris  and  Woman 
and  a  Syrian  Tale  and  Mrs.  Lefanu  and  Mr.  Barrett 
and  Mr.  Howard  Payne  and  a  long  list  of  the  10 
illustrious  obscure?  Are  these  the  men  who  in 
their  venal  good  nature  presumed  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman  and  Lord 
Byron?  What  gnat  did  they  strain  at  here,  after 
having  swallowed  all  those  camels?  Against  what 
woman  taken  in  adultery  dares  the  foremost  of 
these  literary  prostitutes  to  cast  his  opprobrious 
stone?  Miserable  man!  you,  one  of  the  meanest, 
have  wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  20 
be  your  excuse,  that,  murderer  as  you  are,  you 
have  spoken  daggers,  but  used  none. 

•  The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor 
Keats's  life  were  not  made  known  to  me  until  the 
Elegy  was  ready  for  the  press.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  wound  which  his  sensitive 
spirit  had  received  from  the  criticism  of  Endymion 
was  exasperated  by  the  bitter  sense  of  unrequited 
benefits;  the  poor  fellow  seems  to  have  been  hooted 
from  the  stage  of  life,  no  less  by  those  on  whom  he  30 
had  wasted  the  promise  of  his  genius,  than  those 
on  whom  he  had  lavished  his  fortune  and  his  care. 
He  was  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  attended  in 
his  last  illness  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  young  artist  of  the 
highest  promise,  who,  I  have  been  informed, 
"almost  risked  his  own  life,  and  sacrificed  every 
prospect  to  unwearied  attendance  upon  his  dying 
friend."  Had  I  known  these  circumstances  before 
the  completion  of  my  poem,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  add  my  feeble  tribute  of  applause  to  40 
the  more  solid  recompense  which  the  virtuous  man 
finds  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  motives.  Mr. 
Severn  can  dispense  with  a  reward  from  "such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  His  conduct  is  a 
golden  augury  of  the  success  of  his  future  career — 
may  the  unextinguished  spirit  of  his  illustrious 
friend  animate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and 
plead  against  oblivion  for  his  name! — Shelley 
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I  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead ! 
Oh,  weep  for  Adonais!  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head! 
And  thou,  sad  hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,   rouse   thy  obscure  com- 
peers, 5 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow,  say:  "With 

me 
Died  Adonais;  till  the  future  dares 
Forget  the  past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity!" 


Where  wert  thou,  mighty  mother,  when  he  lay, 
When  thy  son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which 

flies  11 

In  darkness?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died?   With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  listening  echoes,  in  her  paradise 
She  sat,  while  one,  with  soft  enamored  breath,  15 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse 

beneath, 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 


Oh,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead! 

Wake,  melancholy  mother,  wake  and  weep!     20 

Yet  wherefore?    Quench  within  their  burning 

bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep; 
For  he  is  gone  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend. — Oh,   dream   not    that    the  amorous 

deep  25 

Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our 

despair. 


Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again! 
Lament  anew,  Urania! — He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain,  30 

Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride, 

12.  Urania:     the  heavenly   one,   Muse  of  astronomy. 
15.  one:  that  is,  one  of  the  echoes.        29.  He:  Milton. 


The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood;  he  went,  unterrified, 
Into  the  gulf  of  death;   but  his  clear  sprite      35 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth,  the  third  among  the  sons  of 
light. 

5 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of 
time  40 

In  which  suns  perished;  others  more  sublime, 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  god, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 
Which  leads,   through   toil  and   hate,    to  fame's 
serene  abode.  45 


But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one  has  perished, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew, 


Most  musical  of 


mourners,  weep  anew! 


Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last, 
The  bloom,  whose  petals,  nipped  before  they 

blew, 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies— the  storm  is  overpast. 


To  that  high  capital,  where  kingly  death  55 

Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 

He  came;    and  bought,  with  price  of  purest 

breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof!  while  still  60 

He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not!  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

36.  third:    Milton,   the   first    two   being   Homer   and 
Dante.  49.  instead  of  dew:  a  reference  to  Keats's 

Isabella.  55.  capital:  Rome. 


He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace      65 
The  shadow  of  white  death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 
The  eternal  hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface     70 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness  and  the  law 
Of  change  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain 
draw. 


Oh,  weep  for  Adonais! — The  quick  dreams, 

The  passion-winged  ministers  of  thought, 

Who  were   his   flocks,    whom   near   the   living 

streams  75 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop   there,   whence   they   sprung;    and 

mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet 

pain,  80 

They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home 

again. 

10 
And  one  with  trembling  hands  clasps  His  cold 

head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and 

cries: 
"Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes,         85 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain." 
Lost  angel  of  a  ruined  paradise ! 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own;  as  with  no  stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its 

rain.  90 

11 
One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them; 
Another  clipped  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem;     95 

94.  anadem:  crown. 
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Another  in  her  willful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

12 
Another  splendor  on  his  mouth  alit,  100 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the 

breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded 

wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and    with    music;     the    damp 

death 
Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips;  105 

And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 
It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  passed  to  its 

eclipse. 

13 
And  others  came — desires  and  adorations, 
Winged  persuasions  and  veiled  destinies,  L10 

Splendors,  and  glooms,  and  glimmering  incar- 
nations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  fantasies; 
And  sorrow,  with  her  family  of  sighs, 
And  pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes,  1 15 

Came  in  slow  pomp; — the  moving  pomp  might 
seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

14 
All  he  had  loved,  and  molded  into  thought 
From   shape,   and   hue,   and   odor,   and   sweet 

sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.    Morning  sought  120 

Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
Wet  with   the  tears  which  should  adorn  the 

ground, 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay,  125 

And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their 
dismay. 

107.  clips:  embraces. 


15 
Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green 

spray,  no 

Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds:— a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen 

hear.  135 

16 
Grief  made  the  young  spring  wild,  and  she  threw 

down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves;  since  her  delight  is  flown, 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen 

year? 
To  Phcebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear  140 

Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou,  Adonais;  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  odor,  to  sighing  ruth. 

17 
lliy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale,  145 

Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain, 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest,  150 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee:  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent 

breast, 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly 

guest ! 

18 
Ah,  woe  is  me!   Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year;      155 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 

127.  Echo:  according  to  the  myth,  Echo  pined  away 
for  love  of  Narcissus,  who  was  indifferent  to  her  because  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  his  own  reflection  in  the  water. 
152.  who  pierced:  the  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly,  men- 
tioned bv  Shellev  in  his  introduction. 
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Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  season's 

bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere; 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake,   161 
Like   unimprisoned   flames,    out   of  their   trance 
awake. 

19 
Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and  hill 

and  ocean 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has 

burst, 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion,  165 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawned  on  chaos;  in  its  stream  immersed, 
The  lamps  of  heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst;  169 
Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  love's  delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

20 
The    leprous    corpse,    touched    by    this    spirit 

tender, 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death  175 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath. 
Nought  we  know,  dies.    Shall  that  alone  which 

knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning? — the  intense  atom  glows 
A   moment,    then   is  quenched    in   a   most   cold 

repose.  180 

21 
Alas!  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !    Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we?  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators?    Great  and  mean     185 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must 

borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening   must    usher   night,    night    urge    the 

morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake 

year  to  sorrow. 


22 
He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more!         190 
"Wake  thou,"  cried  misery,  "childless  mother, 

rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and 

sighs." 
And  all  the  dreams  that  watched  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song    195 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried,  "Arise!" 
Swift  as  a  thought  by  the  snake  memory  stung, 
From    her    ambrosial    rest    the    fading    splendor 

sprung. 

23 
She  rose  like  an  autumnal  night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  east,  and  follows  wild  and  drear    200 
The  golden  day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Had  left  the  earth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania: 
So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere     205 
Of  stormy  mist:  so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

24 
Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and 

steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  airy  tread    210 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell; 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp 

than  they, 
Rent  the  soft  form  they  never  could  repel, 
Whose  sacred   blood,  like   the  young  tears  of 

May,  215 

Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 

25 
In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  might, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light         220 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear 

delight. 
"Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night! 
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Leave  me  not!"  cried  Urania;  her  distress 
Roused  death;  death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her 
vain  caress.  225 

26 
"Stay  yet  awhile!  speak  to  me  once  again; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,   that  kiss,   shall  all   thoughts  else 

survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive,       230 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais!   I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art! 
But  I  am  chained   to  time,  and  cannot  thence 

depart! 

27 
"O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert,  235 

Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty 

heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh,  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when      241 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee 

like  deer. 

28 
"The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead;  245 
The  vultures  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion; — how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped  250 

And   smiled! — The   spoilers    tempt   no   second 
blow, 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them 
lying  low. 

228.  heartless  breast:  her  heart  had  been  given  to 
Adonais.  240.  shield:  the  shield  which  protected  Perseus 
from  the  fatal  gaze  of  the  Gorgons  and  enabled  him  to  cut 
off  Medusa's  head.  250.  Pythian  .  .  .  smiled:  allusion  to 
Byron's  attack  on  his  early  critics  in  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers;  he  is  compared  to  Apollo  shooting  an 
arrow. 


29 
"The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn  255 

And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men: 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared  its 
light  260 

Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night." 

30 
Thus  ceased  she;    and  the  mountain  shepherds 

came, 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  heaven  is  bent,        265 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  Ierne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his 

tongue.  270 

31 
Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  form, 
A  phantom  among  men;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness,  275 

Actason-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their 
prey. 

32 
A  pardlike  spirit  beautiful  and  swift —  280 

A  love  in  desolation  masked; — a  power 
Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

264.  Pilgrim  of  Eternity:  Byron.  268.  Ierne:  Ireland. 
269.  lyrist:  Thomas  Moore.  271.  one  frail  form:  Shelley. 
275.  nature's  naked  loveliness:  Shelley  had  seen  too  deeply 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  so  his  thoughts  tormented 
him,  as  Actaeon's  own  hounds  turned  on  him  when  he 
beheld  Diana  bathing.         280.  pardlike:  leopard-like. 
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A  breaking  billow; — even  whilst  we  speak      285 
Is  it  not  broken?   On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly:  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart 
may  break. 

33 
His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue;   290 
And  a  light  .spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it;    of  that 

crew  295 

He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by   the  hunter's 

dart. 

34 
All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled    through   their   tears;    well   knew   that 

gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own,        300 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sung  new  sorrow:  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  stranger's  mien,  and  murmured:   "Who  art 

thou?" 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand      304 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's — oh!  that   it 

should  be  so! 


35 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 

Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown? 

What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death- 
bed, 

In  mockery  of  monumental  stone,  310 

The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 

If  it  be  he,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 

Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honored  the  departed 
one, 

Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice.     315 

298.  partial:  sympathetic.         312.  he:  Leigh  Hunt. 


36 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — oh! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown; 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape,  the  magic  tone         320 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre 
unstrung. 

37 
Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame!       325 
Live!  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free  329 

To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow; 
Remorse  and  self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee; 
Hot  shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow, 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt — as 


38 
Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream  below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead;  336 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. 
Dust  to  the  dust!  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  eternal,  which  must  glow     340 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the 

same, 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of 

shame. 

39 
Peace,  peace!  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life — 
'Tis  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep       345 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. — We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day,       350 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living 
clay. 

325.  thou:  the  critic  of  the  Quarterly. 
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40 
He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again;      355 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn.    360 

41 
He  lives,  he  wakes — 'tis  death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  dawn, 
Turn  a]l  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan !       365 
Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou 

air, 
Which  like  a  mourning   veil   thy   scarf  hadst 

thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair! 

42 
He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard     370 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own;    376 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

43 
He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely;  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  spirit's  plastic  stress    381 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling 

there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its 

flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear.    385 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  heaven's 

light. 


44 
The  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not: 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot     391 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.   When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there  395 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy 
air. 

45 
The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal 

thought, 
Far  in  the  unapparent.    Chatterton 
Rose  pale, — his  solemn  agony  had  not  400 

Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot, 
Arose;  And  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved; 
Oblivion  as   they   rose   shrank  like  a   thing   re- 
proved. 405 

46 
And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
"Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry;     410 
"It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  an  heaven  of  song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  vesper  of  our 
throng!" 

47 
Who  mourns  for  Adonais?   Oh,  come  forth,    415 
Fond  wretch!  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  earth; 
As  from  a  center,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 

399.  Chatterton:  who  committed  suicide  at  eighteen 
because  unable  to  support  himself  by  his  poetry. 
401.  Sidney:  who  fell  on  the  field  of  Zutphen  in  his  thirty- 
third  year,  1586.  404.  Lucan:  Roman  poet,  author  of 
the  Pharsalia,  who  killed  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to 
escape  being  executed  by  Nero. 
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Satiate  the  void  circumference;  then  shrink  420 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the 
brink. 

48 
Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy;  'tis  nought     425 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their 

prey; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought     430 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 


49 
Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains 
rise,  435 

And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead     440 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread; 


50 
And  gray  walls  molder  round,  on  which  dull 

time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned        445 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like    flame    transformed    to    marble;  and    be- 
neath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  heaven's  smile  their  camp  of 
death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished 
breath.  450 

439.  slope:   the  Protestant  cemetery  where  Keats  was 
buried.  444.  pyramid:  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius. 


51 
Here  pause:  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each;  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou!  too  surely  shalt  thou  find    455 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.   From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become? 


52 
The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass;  460 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  Earth's  shadows 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost 

seek!  465 

Follow  where  all  is  fled! — Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to 

speak. 

53 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my 
heart? 

Thy  hopes  are  gone  before;    from  all  things 
here  470 

They  have  departed;  thou  shouldst  now  depart! 

A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year, 

And  man,  and  woman;   and  what  still  is  dear 

Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 

The  soft  sky  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers 
near;  475 

'Tis  Adonais  calls!  oh,  hasten  thither, 
No  more  let  life  divide  what  death  can  join  to- 
gether. 

54 
That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  universe, 
That  beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
That  benediction  which  the  eclipsing  curse    480 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 

451.  graves:  Shelley's  son  William  also  was  buried  there 
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By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams  on  me, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality.       486 

55 
The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given;  490 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst,    burning    through    the   inmost    veil   of 

heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are.    495 


The  Final  Chorus  from  Hellas  (1821) 

Semichorus  I 

Victorious  wrong,  with  vulture  scream, 
Salutes  the  risen  sun,  pursues  the  flying  day! 

I  saw  her,  ghastly  as  a  tyrant's  dream, 
Perch  on  the  trembling  pyramid  of  night, 
Beneath  which  earth  and  all  her  realms  pavilioned 
lay  5 

In  visions  of  the  dawning  undelight. 
Who  shall  impede  her  flight? 
Who  rob  her  of  her  prey  ? 

Voice    without.     Victory!     Victory!      Russia's 
famished  eagles 
Dare  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's  light.     10 
Impale  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks!  despoil! 
Violate!  make  their  flesh  cheaper  than  dust! 


Semichorus  II 
Thou  voice  which  art 
The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendor  hid ! 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart  15 

The  Final  Chorus  from  Hellas.  Hellas  is  a  dramatic 
poem  inspired  by  the  contemporary  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  for  national  independence.  It  ends  with 
the  temporary  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  the  final  chorus 
Shelley  predicts  the  triumph  of  a  liberated  people.  Shortly 
after  Shelley's  death,  Greece  gained  her  independence  from 
Turkish  rule. 


Of  monarchy,  bear  me  to  thine  abode 
When  desolation  flashes  o'er  a  world  destroyed: 
Oh,  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  cloud 
Which   float   like   mountains  on   the  earth- 
quake, mid 
The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning,  20 

Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud 
Of  solid  tempest,  whose  black  pyramid, 
Riven,  overhangs  the  founts  intensely  bright'ning 
Of  those  dawn-tinted  deluges  of  fire, 

Before  their  waves  expire,  25 

When  heaven  and  earth  are  light,  and  only  light 
In  the  thunder-night! 

Voice    without.      Victory!     Victory!      Austria, 
Russia,  England, 
And  that  tame  serpent,  that  poor  shadow,  France, 
Cry  peace,  and  that  means  death  when  monarchs 
speak.  30 

Ho,  there!  bring  torches,  sharpen  those  red  stakes, 
These  chains  are  light,  fitter  for  slaves  and  pris- 
oners 
Than   Greeks.     Kill!    plunder!     burn!    let  none 
remain. 

Semichorus  I 
Alas!  for  liberty! 
If  numbers,  wealth,  or  unfulfilling  years,  35 

Or  fate,  can  quell  the  free! 
Alas  for  Virtue!  when 
Torments,  or  contumely,  or  the  sneers 

Of  erring  judging  men 
Can  break  the  heart  where  it  abides!  40 

Alas!  if  love,    whose    smile    makes    this   obscure 
world  splendid, 
Can  change  with  its  false  times  and  tides, 
Like  hope  and  terror, — 
Alas  for  Love! 
And  truth,  who  wanderest  lone  and  unbefriended, 
If  thou  canst  veil  thy  lie-consuming  mirror  46 

Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  error, 
Alas  for  thee!   Image  of  the  above! 

Semichorus  II 
Repulse,  with  plumes  from  conquest  torn, 
Led  the  ten  thousand  from  the  limits  of  the  morn 
Through  many  an  hostile  anarchy!  51 
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At  length  they  wept  aloud,  and  cried,  "The  sea! 
the  sea!" 
Through  exile,  persecution,  and  despair, 
Rome  was,  and  young  Atlantis  shall  become 
The  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  the  tomb       55 
Of  all  whose  step  wakes  power  lulled  in  her  savage 
lair. 
But  Greece  was  as  a  hermit-child, 

Whose  fairest  thoughts  and  limbs  were  built 
To  woman's  growth,  by  dreams  so  mild, 

She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt;  60 

And  now,  O  victory,  blush!  and  empire,  tremble, 
When  ye  desert  the  free — 
If  Greece  must  be 
A  wreck,  yet  shall  its  fragments  reassemble, 
And  build  themselves  again  impregnably  65 

In  a  diviner  clime, 
To  Amphionic  music  on  some  cape  sublime 
Which  frowns  above  the  idle  foam  of  time. 

Semichorus  I 
Let  the  tyrants  rule  the  desert  they  have  made; 

Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they  claim;  70 
Be  the  fortune  of  our  fierce  oppressors  weighed 

With  our  ruin,  our  resistance,  and  our  name! 

Semichorus  II 
Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay, 

Our  survivors  be  the  shadow  of  their  pride, 
Our  adversity  a  dream  to  pass  away —  75 

Their  dishonor  a  remembrance  to  abide! 

Voice  without.    Victory!    Victory!    the  bought 
Briton  sends 
The  keys  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. — 
Now  shall  the  blazon  of  the  cross  be  veiled, 
And  British  skill,  directing  Othman  might,         80 
Thunder-strike  rebel  victory.    Oh,  keep  holy 
This  jubilee  of  unrevenged  blood! 
Kill!  crush!  despoil!    Let  not  a  Greek  escape! 

52.  the  sea!  Xenophon  relates  in  his  Anabasis  how  the 
Greek  soldiers  retreating  from  Asia  Minor  under  his  com- 
mand raised  this  famous  cry  when  they  sighted  the  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea  (401  b.c).  67.  Amphionic:  Amphion 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  charming  the  stones  into  place 
with  a  lyre  given  to  him  by  Hermes.  81.  victory:  Shelley 
believed,  mistakenly,  that  the  British  would  support  the 
Turks  rather  than  the  rebel  Greeks. 


Semichorus  I 
Darkness  has  dawned  in  the  East 

On  the  noon  of  time;  8? 

The  death-birds  descend  to  their  feast 

From  the  hungry  clime. 
Let  freedom  and  peace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand, 
And  follow  Love's  folding-star  90 

To  the  evening  land! 

Semichorus  II 
The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn 
With  the  sunset's  fire; 
The  weak  day  is  dead,  95 

But  the  night  is  not  born; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wild  desire, 
While  it  trembles  with  fear  and  delight, 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  night, 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with  light       100 

Fast-flashing,  soft,  and  bright. 
Thou  beacon  of  love!  thou  lamp  of  the  free! 

Guide  us  far,  far  away, 
To  climes  where  now,  veiled  by  the  ardor  of  day, 
Thou  art  hidden  105 

From  waves  on  which  weary  noon 
Faints  in  her  summer  swoon, 
Between  kingless  continents,  sinless  as  Eden, 
Around  mountains  and  islands  inviolably 

Pranked  on  the  sapphire  sea.  no 

Semichorus  I 
Through  the  sunset  of  hope, 
Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream, 
What  paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam! 

Beneath  heaven's  cope, 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by;  1 15 

The  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of  their  sky, 
The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes  breathe, 
Burst,  like  morning  on  dream,  or  like  heaven  on 
death. 
Through  the  walls  of  our  prison; 
And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen!  120 

Chorus 
The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 
The  golden  years  return, 
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The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn; 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths,  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream.  126 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star.  130 

Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  their  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main, 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again,  135 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

Oh,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  death's  scroll  must  be!  140 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 
Which  dawns  upon  the  free; 

Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 

Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 


Oh,  cease!  must  hate  and  death  returni 
Cease!  must  men  kill  and  die? 

Cease!  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 
Of  bitter  prophecy. 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 

Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last! 

Song  (1821) 

1 
Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou, 

Spirit  of  delight! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night? 
Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
'Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 


How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  again? 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 

Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 
Spirit  false!  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 


Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendor  of  its  prime; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  heaven  can  give.     ' 
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As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf, 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 


Saturn  and  love  their  long  repose 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  one  who  rose, 
Than  many  unsubdued; 

Not  gold,  nor  blood,  their  altar  dowers,  155 

But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

129.  Peneus:  river  in  Thessaly  flowing  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Tempe.  132.  Cyclads:  Cyclades,  islands 
in  the  Aegean  Sea.  133.  Argo:  the  ship  in  which  Jason  sailed 
for  Colchis  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  138.  Calypso: 
who  detained  Ulysses  on  her  island  when  he  was  returning 
to  Ithaca  from  Troy.  141.  Laian:  the  rage  of  Laius,  king 
of  Thebes.  His  son  Oedipus,  who  solved  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  was  fated  to  kill  his  own  father  and  marry  his 
mother.  153.  who  fell:  the  gods  of  Greece,  one:  Christ. 
154.  many  unsubdued:  the  idols  of  China  and  India. 


Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure; 
Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure; 
Pity  then  will  cut  away 
Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 


I  love  all  that  thou  lovest, 

Spirit  of  delight! 
The  fresh  earth  in  new  leaves  dressed, 

And  the  starry  night; 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 
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I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost; 
I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

Everything  almost 
Which  is  nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 


A  Lament  (1821) 


O  world!  Olife!   O  time! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 

No  more — Oh,  never  more!  5 


I  love  tranquil  solitude, 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference?  but  thou  dost  possess 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 


Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more — -Oh,  never  more!  10 


I  love  love — though  he  has  wings, 

And  like  light  can  flee, 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
Thou  art  love  and  life!    Oh,  come. 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 


To (1821) 

1 
One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it; 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 


Lines:  "When  the  Lamp  Is  Shattered"  (1822) 

1 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered, 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead; 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered, 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 


As  music  and  splendor 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute: 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 
Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 


I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  heavens  reject  not, — 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow? 


When  hearts  have  once  mingled, 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possessed. 

O  love!  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier? 
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Its  passions  will  rock  thee, 
As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high; 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 
When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


To  Jane:  The  Recollection  (1822) 

1 
Now  the  last  day  of  many  days, 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead, 
Rise,  memory,  and  write  its  praise! 

Up, — to  thy  wonted  work!  come,  trace       5 
The  epitaph  of  glory  fled, — 
For  now  the  earth  has  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  heaven's  brow. 


We  wandered  to  the  pine  forest 

That  skirts  the  ocean's  foam, 
The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 
The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 

The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

The  smile  of  heaven  lay; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies, 
Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  paradise. 


We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced, 
And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath,  25 

That  under  heaven  is  blown, 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath, 

As  tender  as  its  own; 

To  Jane:  The  Recollection.  Jane:  Jane  Williams, 
whose  husband  was  drowned  with  Shelley  off  the  coast  of 
Italy  in  July,  1822. 


Now  all  the  treetops  lay  asleep, 
Like  green  waves  on  the  sea, 

As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 
The  ocean  woods  may  be. 


How  calm  it  was!— the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound 
That  ever  the  busy  woodpecker  35 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew.  40 

There  seemed,  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  white  mountain  waste, 
To  the  soft  flower  beneath  our  feet, 

A  magic  circle  traced, — 
A  spirit  interfused  around,  45 

A  thrilling,  silent  life, — 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife; 
And  still  I  felt  the  center  of 

The  magic  circle  there  50 

Was  one  fair  form  that  filled  with  love 

The  lifeless  atmosphere. 


We  paused  beside  the  pools  that  lie 

Under  the  forest  bough, — 

Each  seemed  as  'twere  a  little  sky  55 

Gulfed  in  a  world  below; 

A  firmament  of  purple  light 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 

More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night, 

And  purer  than  the  day, —  60 

In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew, 

As  in  the  upper  air, 

More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading  there. 

There  lay  the  glade  and  neighboring  lawn,  65 

And  through  the  dark  green  wood 

The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 

Out  of  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen,  .  70 

Were  imaged  by  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 
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And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

With  an  Elysian  glow, 

An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 

Like  one  beloved  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast, 

Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  more  than  truth  expressed; 

Until  an  envious  wind  crept  by, 

Like  an  unwelcome  thought, 

Which  from  the  mind's  too  faithful  eye 

Blots  one  dear  image  out. 

Though  thou  art  ever  fair  and  kind, 

The  forests  ever  green, 


Less  oft  is  peace  in  Shelley's  mind, 
Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 


A  Dirge  (1822) 

Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long; 

Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  strain, 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, — 
Wail,  for  the  world's  wrong! 


JOHN  KEATS  (1795-1821) 


The  early  death  of  Keats  is  one  of  the  major  tragedies 
of  literary  history,  relieved  only  by  the  meteor-like 
brilliance  of  his  career.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
when  most  poets  write  imitative  and  youthful  verse, 
Keats  was  composing  his  famous  odes.  At  twenty-four 
Wordsworth  was  the  author  of  An  Evening  Wal\, 
Coleridge  of  The  Fall  of  Robespierre  (written  in  collabo- 
ration with  Southey),  Byron  of  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  Shelley  of  Alastor.  If  these  poets  had 
died  at  this  early  age,  even  their  names  would  be  for- 
gotten or  but  dimly  remembered  today.  But  Keats  at 
twenty-four  was  the  author  of  Poems,  1817  (published 
with  Shelley's  financial  assistance),  of  Endymion,  1818, 
and  of  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  Other 
Poems,  1820.  He  was  the  author  of  Hyperion  and  the 
famous  odes  To  a  Nightingale  and  On  a  Grecian  Urn.  In 
four  short  years  of  creative  activity  he  had  won  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  poets. 

The  remote  charm  of  Keats's  best  poetry  suggests  a 
life  spent  far  from  the  city,  a  life  not  lived  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  all  but  in  some  Grecian  era  before 
there  was  a  London  or  a  Manchester,  centuries  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution;  but  the  truth  is  that  Keats 
was  brought  up  in  central  London  and  saw  so  much 
misery  and  suffering  about  him  that  his  sensitive  nature 
sought  beauty  in  an  ideal  world  remote  in  time  and 
place. 

"The  fever  and  the  fret,"  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  were  all  too  present  a  reality 
during  his  five  years  as  surgeon's  apprentice.  His 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  burst  the 
bonds  of  his  reticence  when  he  described  in  Isabella 
how 


many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories, 
And  many  once  proud- quivered  loins  did  melt 
In  blood  from  stinging  whip. 

The  self-obliterating  sympathy  which  Keats  had  for  all 
suffering  things  gave  him  the  power  to  see  and  feel  with 
them,  and  this  ability  which  only  Shakespeare  had  to  a 
greater  degree  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  virtues  of 
his  poetry. 

In  his  short  life  Keats  had  more  than  his  share  of 
suffering.  When  he  was  eight,  his  father  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  a  few  years  later  his  mother 
died  of  tuberculosis.  His  brother  Tom  died  of  the 
disease  in  1818,  and  for  the  next  three  years  Keats 
himself  fought  a  losing  battle  with  this  "belle  dame  sans 
merci."  When  his  favorite  brother,  George,  moved  to 
America,  he  felt  a  loneliness  which  was  not  altogether 
overcome  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends  or  by  his  love 
for  Fanny  Brawne.  In  a  conventional  way  she  was 
fond  of  him,  but  she  was  unable  to  share  his  enthusiasms 
or  his  literary  interests.  His  letters  and  his  "Bright 
Star"  sonnet  show  his  need  for  an  all-absorbing  love, 
which  Fanny  Brawne  was  unable  to  sustain. 

Early  in  1820  Keats  had  a  severe  hemorrhage.  He 
was  nursed  through  the  summer  by  his  friend  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  four  years  earlier  had  printed  Keats's  first 
poems  in  the  Examiner,  and  by  Fanny  Brawne,  to 
whom  he  was  probably  engaged  by  this  time.  An  invi- 
tation from  Shelley  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy  was 
refused.  But  in  September  Keats  finally  decided  to 
leave  England.  He  left  many  good  friends  behind, — 
Leigh  Hunt,  Cowden  Clarke,  and  the  painter  Haydon, 
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—  and  he  had  known  Charles  Lamb  and  Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  On  his  trip  to  Italy  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Joseph  Severn,  a  gifted 
young  painter.  Keats  died  in  Rome  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery. 
His  death  was  commemorated  in  Adonais  by  Shelley, 
who,  ironically,  was  soon  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery. 

In  Endymion,  Hyperion,znd  Lamia,  Keats  attempted 
to  show  that  the  poet's  function  is  to  reveal  truth 
through  impressions  of  beauty.  The  life  of  "sensation" 
which  he  represents  so  richly  in  his  best  poems — and  no 
poetry  is  richer  in  impressions  of  touch  and  taste — is 
shown  to  be  the  essential  material  of  the  poet  for  con- 
veying a  sense  of  beauty.  But  Keats  was  aware,  too, 
that  the  poet's  material  must  be  enriched  by  a  fuller 
revelation  of  the  life  of  the  mind.  Whether  he  would 
ever  have  become  a  philosophical  poet  like  Words- 
worth or  Shelley  is  one  of  those  questions  which  "tease 
us  out  of  thought." 


On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket  (1816) 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead: 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead; 

That  is  the  grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead         5 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights;   for  when  tired  out  with  fun 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost         10 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there 
shrills 

The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 


Worlds:  Complete  Wor\s,  edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman, 
5  vols.,  1901;  Complete  Poems  and  Selected  Letters, 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1935. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  Hugh  F  Anson  Fausset, 
Keats:  A  Study  in  Development,  1922;  Amy  Lowell, 
Keats,  2  vols.,  1925;   B.  I.  Evans,  Keats,  1938. 


On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer 

(1815) 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told  5 

That  deep- browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne: 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

W7hen  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken;  10 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer.  Written 
early  one  morning  after  sitting  up  all  night  reading  Chap- 
man's translation  of  Homer  aloud  with  his  friend  Clarke. 
11.  Cortez:  historically,  Balboa. 


Introduction  to  Endymion  (1817) 

Book  I 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever; 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full    of  sweet    dreams,    and    health,    and    quiet 
breathing.  5 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darkened  ways       10 
Made  for  our  searching:  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Trees  old,  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffodils  15 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season;  the  mid  forest  brake, 

On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket.  Challenged  by  Leigh 
Hunt  to  write  a  sonnet  "On  the  Grasshopper  and  the 
Cricket,"  Keats  composed  this  poem  in  a  few  minutes. 

Endymion.  A  poem  in  four  books  begun  in  the  spring 
and  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  Keats  adapted  to  his 
own  imaginative  purposes  the  legend  of  the  youth  loved  by 
the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
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Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms: 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms  20 

We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read: 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 


Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences  25 

For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite, 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light  30 

Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast, 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercast, 
They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 


Therefore,  'tis  with  full  happiness  that  I 
Will  trace  the  story  of  Endymion.  35 

The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valley :  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din;  40 

Now  while  the  early  bidders  are  just  new, 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.   And,  as  the  year     45 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  I'll  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowers. 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write, 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimmed  and  white,     50 
Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 
See  it  half  finished:  but  let  autumn  bold,  55 

With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold, 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness: 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dress     60 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 
Easily  onward,  thorough  flowers  and  weed. 


When  I  Have  Fears  (1817) 

When  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 

Before  my  pen  has  gleaned  my  teeming  brain. 
Before  high-piled  books,  in  charactery, 

Hold  like  rich  garners  the  full  ripened  grain; 
When  I  behold,  upon  the  night's  starred  face,       5 

Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance, 
And  think  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 

Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of  chance; 
And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour, 

That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more,  10 

Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 

Of  unreflecting  love; — then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  think 
Till  love  and  fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. 

On  Seeing  the  Elgin  Marbles  (1817) 

My  spirit  is  too  weak — mortality 

Weighs  heavily  on  me  like  unwilling  sleep, 
And  each  imagined  pinnacle  and  steep 

Of  godlike  hardship,  tells  me  I  must  die 

Like  a  sick  eagle  looking  at  the  sky.  5 

Yet  'tis  a  gentle  luxury  to  weep 
That  I  have  not  the  cloudy  winds  to  keep, 

Fresh  for  the  opening  of  the  morning's  eye. 

Such  dim-conceived  glories  of  the  brain 

Bring  round  the  heart  an  undescribable  feud;    10 

So  do  these  wonders  a  most  dizzy  pain, 

That  mingles  Grecian  grandeur  with  the  rude 

Wasting  of  old  time — with  a  billowy  main — 
A  sun — a  shadow  of  a  magnitude. 

Stanzas  (1817) 

1 
In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity: 
The  north  cannot  undo  them,  5 

With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  ?t  the  prime. 

On  Seeing  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The  Elgin  marbles 
are  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  which  were  secured 
by  Lord  Elgin  in  Greece  and  later  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum. 
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In  a  drear-nighted  December 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting 

About  the  frozen  time. 


Ah!  would  'twere  so  with  many 

A  gentle  girl  and  boy! 
But  were  there  ever  any 

Writhed  not  at  passed  joy? 

To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 

When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 

Nor  numbed  sense  to  steel  it, 

Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 


Robin  Hood  (1818) 

To  a  Friend 

No!  those  days  are  gone  away, 

And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray, 

And  their  minutes  buried  all 

Under  the  down-trodden  pall 

Of  the  leaves  of  many  years:  5 

Many  times  have  winter's  shears, 

Frozen  north,  and  chilling  east, 

Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 

Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces, 

Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases.  10 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh,  15 

Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon,  20 

Robin  Hood.    Friend:    J.  H.  Reynolds,  who  had  sent 
him  some  poems  on  Robin  Hood.  13.  ivory:  ivory 

whistle. 


Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you, 

Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you; 

But  you  never  may  behold 

Little  John,  or  Robin  bold; 

Never  one,  of  all  the  clan,  25 

Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 

Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 

He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 

To  fair  hostess  merriment, 

Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent;  30 

For  he  left  the  merry  tale, 

Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamely n; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw  35 

Idling  in  the  "grene  shawe;" 
All  are  gone  away  and  past! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  turfed  grave, 
And  if  Marian  should  have  40 

Once  again  her  forest  days, 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze: 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fall'n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas;  45 

She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange!  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money! 

So  it  is;  yet  let  us  sing 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-string!  50 

Honor  to  the  bugle  horn! 
Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn! 
Honor  to  the  Lincoln  green! 
Honor  to  the  archer  keen! 
Honor  to  tight  Little  John,  55 

And  the  horse  he  rode  upon! 
Honor  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood! 
Honor  to  maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan!  60 

Though  their  days  have  hurried  by, 
Let  us  two  a  burden  try. 

21.  seven  stars:  the  Big  Dipper.         22.  polar  ray:  the 
North  Star.  30.  pasture  Trent:  in  Sherwood  Forest. 

34.  Gamelyn:  the  outlaw  hero  of  a  verse  romance  composed 
about  1350.  36.  grene  shawe:  greenwood.  55.  tight: 
well-built,         62.  burden:  song. 
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Lines  on  the  Mermaid  Tavern  (1818) 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 

What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 

Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine  5 

Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine? 

Or  are  fruits  of  paradise 

Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 

Of  venison?   O  generous  food! 

Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood  10 

Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 

Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign- board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till  15 

An  astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story, 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory, 
Underneath  a  new  old-sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine,  20 

And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  zodiac. 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern,  25 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 

The  Devon  Maid  (1818) 

Where  be  you  going,  you  Devon  Maid? 

And  what  have  ye  there  in  the  basket? 
Ye  tight  little  fairy  just  fresh  from  the  dairy, 

Will  ye  give  me  some  cream  if  I  ask  it? 

I  love  your  meads,  and  I  love  your  flowers,  5 

And  I  love  your  junkets  mainly, 
But  'hind  the  door  I  love  kissing  more, 

O  look  not  so  disdainly. 

(  love  your  hills,  and  I  love  your  dales, 
And  I  love  your  flocks  a-bleating —  10 

But  O,  on  the  heather  to  lie  together, 
With  both  our  hearts  a-beating! 

Lines  on  the  Mermaid  Tavern.    4.  Mermaid  Tavern: 

the  famous  meeting  place  and  eating  house  of  Shakespeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  other  Elizabethan  dramatists. 


I'll  put  your  basket  all  safe  in  a  nook, 
Your  shawl  I'll  hang  up  on  the  willow; 

And  we  will  sigh  in  the  daisy's  eye 
And  kiss  on  a  grass  green  pillow. 


Meg  Merrilies  (1818) 

Old  Meg  she  was  a  gipsy, 
And  lived  upon  the  moors: 

Her  bed  it  was  the  brown  heath  turf, 
And  her  house  was  out-of-doors. 


Her  apples  were  the  swart  blackberries,  5 

Her  currants  pods  o'  broom; 
Her  wine  was  the  dew  of  the  wild  white  rose, 

Her  book  a  churchyard  tomb. 

Her  brothers  were  the  craggy  hills, 

Her  sisters  larchen  trees —  10 

Alone  with  her  great  family 

She  lived  as  she  did  please. 

No  breakfast  had  she  many  a  morn, 

No  dinner  many  a  noon, 
And  'stead  of  supper  she  would  stare  15 

Full  hard  against  the  moon. 

But  every  morn  of  woodbine  fresh 

She  made  her  garlanding, 
And  every  night  the  dark  glen  yew 

She  wove,  and  she  would  sing.  20 

And  with  her  fingers  old  and  brown 

She  plaited  mats  o'  rushes, 
And  gave  them  to  the  cottagers 

She  met  among  the  bushes. 

Old  Meg  was  brave  as  Margaret  Queen  25 

And  tall  as  Amazon: 
An  old  red  blanket  coat  she  wore; 

A  chip  hat  had  she  on. 
God  rest  her  aged  bones  somewhere — 

She  died  full  long  agone!  30 

Meg  Merrilies.    1.  Old  Meg:   the  old  gypsy  woman  in 
Scott's  Guy  Mannering. 
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The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  (1819) 

1 
St.  Agnes'  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen 

grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold: 
Numb  were  the  beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath,  6 

Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer 

he  saith. 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man;     10 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 
The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 
Emprisoned  in  black,  purgatorial  rails:  15 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries, 
He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and 
mails. 


Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  music's  golden  tongue 
Flattered  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor;       21 
But  no — already  had  his  death-bell  rung: 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung: 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among  25 

Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to 
grieve. 


That  ancient  beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft; 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  up  aloft,  30 

The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide: 

1.  St.  Agnes' Eve:  the  night  of  January  20.  5.  beads- 
man's: a  beadsman  was  a  poor  man  supported  in  an  alms- 
house and  required  to  pray  for  its  founder.  16.  dumb 
orat'ries:  little  chapels,  dumb  because  the  knights  and  ladies 
are  of  stone. 


The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests: 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crosswise, on 
their  breasts.  36 

5 
At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  faerily 
The  brain,  new-stuffed,  in  youth,  with  triumphs 
gay  40 

Of  old  romance.    These  let  us  wish  away, 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  winged  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 


They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve,        46 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright;  50 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they 
desire. 


Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline:    55 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  god  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard:  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fixed  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all:  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier,  60 

And  back  retired;    not  cooled  by  high  disdain, 
But  she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  otherwhere; 
She  sighed  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the 
year. 

8 
She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes,  64 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short: 
The  hallowed  hour  was  near  at  hand:   she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  thronged  resort 

37.  argent:  shining.    58.  sweeping  train:  "skirts  sweep- 
ing along  the  floor."  (Keats) 
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Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwinked  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort, 
Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs,  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 


So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  lingered  still.    Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.    Beside  the  portal  doors,  76 

Buttressed  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  im- 
plores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen;     80 
Perchance    speak,    kneel,    touch,    kiss — in    sooth 
such  things  have  been. 

10 
He  ventures  in:  let  no  buzzed  whisper  tell: 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  love's  fev'rous  citadel: 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords,  86 

Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul.    90 


11 

Ah,  happy  chance!  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland :     95 
He  startled  her;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasped  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
Saying,  "Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from  this 
place; 
They    are   all   here    to-night,    the    whole    blood- 
thirsty race! 

70.  amort:  deadened,  indifferent  to  all  about  her. 
71.  lambs:  Saint  Agnes  was  an  early  Christian  martyr  in 
Rome.  On  the  anniversary  of  her  martyrdom,  two  lambs 
were  blessed,  and  their  wool  was  cut  off  and  woven  by 
the  nuns. 


12 
"Get  hence!  get  hence!  there's  dwarfish  Hilde- 

brand;  loo 

He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land: 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me!  flit! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — "Ah,  gossip  dear,     105 
We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  armchair  sit, 
And   tell  me  how" — "Good  Saints!  not  here, 

not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy 

bier." 

13 
He  followed  through  a  lowly  arched  way,        109 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume; 
And  as  she  muttered  "Well-a — well-a-day!" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom  115 

Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving,  piously." 

14 
"St.  Agnes!   Ah!  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve — 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve,        120 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  elves  and  fays, 
To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro! — St.  Agnes'  Eve! 
God's  help!  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night:  good  angels  her  deceive!       125 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,   Fve  mickle   time   to 
grieve." 

15 
Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wond'rous  riddle- book, 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook.  131 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose;   and  he  scarce  could  brook 

105.  gossip:  old  woman,  godmother.         120.  hold  .  .  . 
sieve:  have  supernatural  power.  126.  mickle:  much. 

133.  brook:  "endure."    Keats  evidently  meant  "restrain." 
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Tears,  at    the   thought  of   those  enchantments 
cold, 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old.  135 


Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met,  170 

Since  Merlin  paid  his  demon  all  the  monstrous 
debt. 


16 
Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot:  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start: 
"A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art:  140 

Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.    Go,  go!   I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 
seem." 

17 
"I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,"     145 
Quoth  Porphyro:  "O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face: 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears;         150 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space, 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fanged 
than  wolves  and  bears." 

18 
"Ah!  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul?      154 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 
Were  never  missed."    Thus  plaining,  doth  she 

bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing,  160 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

19 
Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy  165 

That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legioned  faeries  paced  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 


20 
"It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  dame: 
"All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:    by  the  tambour 

frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see:   no  time  to  spare, 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare       176 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience;    kneel  in 

prayer 
The  while:  Ah!  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 


21 
So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear.       181 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  passed; 
The  dame  returned,  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.    Safe  at  last,  185 

Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The    maiden's    chamber,    silken,    hushed    and 

chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried    back  with  agues  in  her 

brain. 

22 
Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balustrade,  190 

Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  missioned  spirit,  unaware: 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turned,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led       195 
To  a  safe  level  matting.    Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  frayed 
and  fled. 

171.  Merlin:  the  magician  of  Arthur's  court,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  demon.  After  Merlin  forfeited  his  power  to  the 
enchantress  Vivien  by  revealing  a  secret  spell  to  her,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  tree;  and  that  night  a  tempest  swept 
across  the  land.  173.  cates:  delicacies.  174.  tambour 
frame:  an  embroidery  frame  in  the  shape  of  a  drum. 
188.  amain;  exceedingly.        198.  frayed:  frightened. 
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23 
Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died:     200 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide: 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side;  205 

As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in  her  dell. 


27 
Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest,    235 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 
Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain;    240 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 


24 
A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and   bunches  of  knot- 
grass, 210 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damasked  wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings,    215 
A    shielded    scutcheon    blushed    with    blood  of 
queens  and  kings. 

25 
Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst,  221 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint: 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven: — Porphyro  grew  faint: 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal 
taint.  225 


28 
Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress,  245 

And  listened  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself:    then  from  the  closet 

crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness,  250 

And  over  the  hushed  carpet,  silent,  stept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peeped,  where  lo! — how 

fast  she  slept. 

29 
Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguished,  threw  thereon   255 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarinet,         259 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone: — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 


26 
Anon  his  heart  revives:  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees: 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees: 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is 

218.  gules:    in  heraldry,  the  word  for  red. 


fled. 


30 
And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavendered, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd*     266 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 

241.  Clasped. . .  pray:  tight-shut  like  a  Christian  prayer 
book  where  dusky  pagans  pray.  257.  Morphean  amulet; 
sleep-inducing  charm,,         2,66.  soother:  smoother.. 
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From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon.     270 

31 
These  delicates  he  heaped  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night,  274 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. — 
"And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite: 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth 
ache." 

32 
Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm       280 
Sank  in  her  pillow.    Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains: — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream: 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies:       285 
It  seemed  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoiled  in  woofed  phantasies. 

33 
Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, —      289 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 
He  played  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 
In  Provence  called  "La  belle  dame  sans  merci:" 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody; — 
Wherewith  disturbed,  she  uttered  a  soft  moan: 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly  295 
Her  blue  aff rayed  eyes  wide  open  shone: 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

34 
Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expelled 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep      301 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 

269.  Fez:  an  important  trading  city  in  Morocco. 
270.  Samarcand:  a  city  in  Asiatic  Russia,  famous  for  silk 
fabrics.  Lebanon:  a  mountain  range  in  southern  Syria. 
277.  eremite:  hermit.  292.  La  belle  .  .  .  merci:  "the 

beautiful  lady  without  mercy." 


And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  looked  so  dreamingly. 

35 
"Ah,  Porphyro!"  said  she,  "but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear:  310 
How  changed  thou  art!  how  pallid,  chill,  and 

drear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 
Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  love,  I  know  not  where  to 

go."  315 

36 
Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassioned  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose  320 

Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against    the    window-panes;     St.    Agnes'    moon 
hath  set. 

37 
'Tis  dark:  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet: 
"This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline!"  326 
'Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat: 
"No  dream,  alas!  alas!  and  woe  is  mine! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. — 
Cruel!  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring? 
I  cursed  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine,       331 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing; — 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing." 

38 
"My  Madeline!  sweet  dreamer!  lovely  bride! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest?  335 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil 

dyed? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 

325.  flaw-blown:  blown  by  a  gust  of  wind.      336.  ver- 
meil: crimson. 
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After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famished  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest    340 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;    if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 


Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
Were  long  be-nightmared.    Angela  the  old     375 
Died  palsy-twitched,  with  meagre  face  deform; 
The  beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 


39 
"Hark!  'tis  an  elfin  storm  from  faery  land, 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed: 
Arise — arise!  the  morning  is  at  hand: —  345 

The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed: — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
Drowned  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead: 
Awake!  arise!  my  love,  and  fearless  be,  350 

For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for 
thee." 

40 
She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found. — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound.     356 
A  chain-drooped  lamp  was  flickering  by  each 

door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Fluttered  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor.   360 

41 
They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 
Where  lay  the  porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side: 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns:  366 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide: — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones; — ■ 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

42 
And  they  are  gone:  ay,  ages  long  ago  370 

These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 

358.  arras:  tapestry  hangings. 


Ode  on  Indolence  (1819) 

They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

1 
One  morn  before  me  were  three  figures  seen, 

With  bowed  necks,  and  joined  hands,  sidefaced; 
And  one  behind  the  other  stepped  serene, 

In  placid  sandals,  and  in  white  robes  graced; 
They  passed,  like  figures  on  a  marble  urn,  5 

When  shifted  round  to  see  the  other  side; 
They  came  again;  as  when  the  urn  once  more 
Is  shifted  round,  the  first  seen  shades  return; 
And  they  were  strange  to  me,  as  may  betide 
With  vases,  to  one  deep  in  Phidian  lore.       10 


How  is  it,  shadows!  that  I  knew  ye  not? 

How  came  ye  muffled  in  so  hush  a  mask? 
Was  it  a  silent  deep-disguised  plot 

To  steal  away,  and  leave  without  a  task 
My  idle  days?    Ripe  was  the  drowsy  hour;  15 

The  blissful  cloud  of  summer-indolence 

Benumbed  my  eyes;   my  pulse  grew  less  and 
less; 
Pain  had  no  sting,  and  pleasure's  wreath  no  flower: 
O,  why  did  ye  not  melt,  and  leave  my  sense 
Unhaunted  quite  of  all  but — nothingness?   20 


A  third  time  passed  they  by,  and,  passing,  turned 

Each  one  the  face  a  moment  whiles  to  me; 
Then  faded,  and  to  follow  them  I  burned 

And  ached  for  wings  because  I  knew  the  three; 
The  first  was  a  fair  maid,  and  Love  her  name;     25 

The  second  was  Ambition,  pale  of  cheek, 
And  ever  watchful  with  fatigued  eye; 
The  last,  whom  I  love  more,  the  more  of  blame 

Is  heaped  upon  her,  maiden  most  unmeek, — 
I  knsw  to  be  my  demon  Poesy.  30 

377.  aves:  prayers. 
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They  faded,  and,  forsooth!  I  wanted  wings: 

O  folly!  What  is  love!  and  where  is  it? 
And  for  that  poor  Ambition!  it  springs 

From  a  man's  little  heart's  short  fever-fit; 
For  Poesy! — no, — she  has  not  a  joy, —  35 

At  least  for  me, — so  sweet  as  drowsy  noons, 
And  evenings  steeped  in  honied  indolence; 
O,  for  an  age  so  sheltered  from  annoy, 

That  I  may  never  know  how  change  the  moons, 
Or  hear  the  voice  of  busy  commonsense!     40 


And  once  more  came  they  by; — alas!  wherefore? 
My  sleep  had  been  embroidered  with  dim  dreams; 
My  soul  had  been  a  lawn  besprinkled  o'er 

With  flowers,  and  stirring  shades,  and  baffled 
beams: 
The  morn  was  clouded,  but  no  shower  fell,  45 

Tho'  in  her  lids  hung  the  sweet  tears  of  May; 
The  open  casement  pressed  a  new-leaved  vine, 
Let  in  the  budding  warmth  and  throstle's  lay; 
O  shadows!  'twas  a  time  to  bid  farewell! 
Upon  your  skirts  had  fallen  no  tears  of  mine. 


So,  ye  three  ghosts,  adieu!    Ye  cannot  raise         51 

My  head  cool-bedded  in  the  flowery  grass; 
For  I  would  not  be  dieted  with  praise, 

A  pet-lamb  in  a  sentimental  farce! 
Fade  softly  from  my  eyes,  and  be  once  more       55 

In  masque-like  figures  on  the  dreamy  urn; 
Farewell!    I  yet  have  visions  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  faint  visions  there  is  store; 

Vanish,  ye  phantoms!  from  my  idle  spright, 
Into  the  clouds,  and  never  more  return!       60 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  (1819) 

1 
Thou  still  unravished  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme: 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape    5 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?  What  maidens  loth? 


What  mad  pursuit?    What  struggle  to  escape? 
What  pipes  and  timbrels?   What  wild  ecstasy? 


Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard       li 

Are  sweeter;   therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone: 
Fair  youth,   beneath   the  trees,   thou  canst  not 
leave  15 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 
Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy 
bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair!  20 


Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs!  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  spring  adieu; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new. 
More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love!        25 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoyed, 
For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloyed, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue.  30 


Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest,     - 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore,  35 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 

Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return.        40 


O  Attic  shape!   Fair  attitude!  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 

With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 
Thou,  silent  form!  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 

41.  brede:  interweaving. 
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As  doth  eternity:  cold  pastoral!  45 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty," — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.    50 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale  (1819) 

1 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot,  5 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the    trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease.        10 

2 
O  for  a  draught  of  vintage!  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provengal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South,  15 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  un- 
seen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim: 


Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget  21 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs,     25 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 
dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  tomorrow. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale.    16.  Hippocrene:   a  fountain  on 
Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses. 


Away!  away!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee,  31 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards: 
Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  night,  35 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Save  what   from   heaven   is  with   the   breezes 
blown 
Through     verdurous    glooms    and    winding 
mossy  ways.  40 


I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild;    45 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 


Darkling  I  listen;  and  for  many  a  time  51 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die,  55 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod.  60 


Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path      65 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 
home, 


32.  pards:  leopards. 
balmed:  fragrant.        66. 


33.  viewless:  invisible.     43.  em- 
Ruth  .  .  .  corn:  see  Ruth  ii,  2. 
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She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.         70 


Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades  75 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side;   and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley -glades: 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music: — Do  I  wake  or  sleep?     80 

Ode  on  Melancholy  (1819) 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

Wolf's-bane,    tight-rooted,    for    its    poisonous 
wine; 
Nor  suffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kissed 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries,  5 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries; 
For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily, 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul.   10 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 

Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud, 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all, 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose,  15 

Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave, 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows, 

Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave,         19 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerless  eyes. 

She  dwells  with  Beauty — Beauty  that  must  die; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh, 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips: 

Ode  on  Melancholy.    4.  Proserpine:  queen  of  Hades. 
7.  Psyche:  the  soul. 


Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight  25 

Veiled  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine, 

Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous 
tongue 
Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine; 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might, 

And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung.     30 


To  Autumn  (1819) 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage- trees,      5 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease,       10 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy 
cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind;    15 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy 
hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers: 
And  sometime  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook;  20 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day,     25 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies;    29 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 

To  Autumn.   28.  sallows:    willows.    30.  bourn:    limit 
or  boundary;    hence  the  hilltop  which  forms  the  horizon. 
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Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  (1819) 

"O,  what  can  ail  thee,  knight  at  arms, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing! 

"O,  what  can  ail  thee,  knight  at  arms,  5 

So  haggard  and  so  woe- begone? 
The  squirrel's  granary  is  full, 

And  the  harvest's  done. 

"I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew,  10 

And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too." 

"I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 

Full  beautiful — a  faery's  child; 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light,  15 

And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

"I  made  a  garland  for  her  head, 
And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone; 

She  looked  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan.  20 

"I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long; 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  faery's  song. 

"She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet,  25 

And  honey  wild  and  manna-dew; 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said, 
'I  love  thee  true.' 

"She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 

And  there  she  gazed  and  sighed  full  sore,   30 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes — 

With  kisses  four. 

La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci.  Keats  owes  the  title  of  this 
poem,  though  nothing  else,  to  a  medieval  French  poet, 
Alain  Chartier. 


"And  there  she  luiled  me  asleep, 
And  there  I  dreamed — ah,  woe  betide! — 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamed  35 

On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

"I  saw  pale  kings,  and  princes  too, 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all: 

They  cried — 'La  belle  Dame  sans  Merci 

Hath  thee  in  thrall!'  40 

"I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam 

With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 
And  I  awoke,  and  found  me  here 

On  the  cold  bill's  side. 

"And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here  45 

Alone  and  palely  loitering, 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing." 

Two  Sonnets  on  Fame  (1819) 

1 
Fame,  like  a  wayward  girl,  will  still  be  coy 

To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  slavish  knees, 
But  makes  surrender  to  some  thoughtless  boy, 

And  dotes  the  more  upon  a  heart  at  ease; 
She  is  a  gipsy,  will  not  speak  to  those  5 

Who  have  not  learned  to  be  content  without 
her; 
A  jilt,  whose  ear  was  never  whispered  close, 

Who  thinks  they  scandal  her  who  talk  about  her; 
A  very  gipsy  is  she,  Nilus-born, 

Sister-in-law  to  jealous  Potiphar;  10 

Ye  love-sick  bards,  repay  her  scorn  for  scorn, 

Ye  artists  lovelorn,  madmen  that  ye  are! 
Make  your  best  bow  to  her  and  bid  adieu, 
Then,  if  she  likes  it,  she  will  follow  you. 

2 
You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too. — Proverb. 

How  fevered  is  the  man,  who  cannot  look  15 

Upon  his  mortal  days  with  temperate  blood, 

Who  vexes  all  the  leaves  of  his  life's  book, 
And  robs  his  fair  name  of  its  maidenhood; 

Two  Sonnets  on  Fame.    9.  Nilus-born:    gypsies  were 
supposed  to  come  from  Egypt.  10.  Potiphar:  one  of 

Pharaoh's  officials,  whose  wife  loved  Joseph. 
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it  is  as  it  the  rose  should  pluck  herself, 

Or  the  ripe  plum  finger  its  misty  bloom,  20 

As  if  a  naiad,  like  a  meddling  elf, 

Should  darken  her  pure  grot  with  muddy  gloom; 
But  the  rose  leaves  herself  upon  the  briar, 

For  winds  to  kiss  and  grateful  bees  to  feed, 
And  the  ripe  plum  still  wears  its  dim  attire,         25 

The  undisturbed  lake  has  crystal  space; 

Why  then  should  man,  teasing  the  world  for 
grace, 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a  fierce  miscreed  ? 

To  Sleep  (1819) 

O  soft  embalmer  of  the  still  midnight, 

Shutting,  with  careful  fingers  and  benign, 
Our  gloom-pleased  eyes,  embowered  from  the  light, 

Enshaded  in  forgetfulness  divine: 
O  soothest  Sleep!  if  so  it  please  thee,  close  5 

In  midst  of  this  thine  hymn  my  willing  eyes, 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws 

Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities. 

Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day  will  shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes, —  10 

Save  me  from  curious  conscience,  that  still  lords 
its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing  like  a  mole; 

Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards, 
And  seal  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 

Lamia  (1819) 
Parti 

Upon  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods 
Drove  nymph  and  satyr  from  the  prosperous  woods, 
Before  king  Oberon's  bright  diadem, 
Sceptre,  and  mantle,  clasped  with  dewy  gem, 

To  Sleep.    13.  wards:  parts  of  a  lock. 

Lamia.  The  following  extract  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  (Part  3,  Sect.  2,  Memb.  1,  Subs.  1)  was  ap- 
pended by  Keats  as  a  note  to  the  last  line  of  Lamia:  "Phi- 
lostratus,  in  his  fourth  book  de  Vita  Apollonii,  hath  a  memo- 
rable instance  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one 
Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a 
phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her  house,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by 
birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  he  should  hear  her 
sing  and  play,  and  drink  such  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and 
no  man  should  molest  him;   but  she,  being  fair  and  lovely, 


Frighted  away  the  dryads  and  the  fauns  5 

From   rushes  green,   and    brakes,   and   cowslip 'd 

lawns, 
The  ever-smitten  Hermes  empty  left 
His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft: 
From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  light, 
On  this  side  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the  sight    10 
Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 
Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 
For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 
A  nymph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  satyrs  knelt; 
At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  tritons  poured     15 
Pearls,  while  on  land  they  withered  and  adored. 
Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was  wont, 
And  in  those  meads  where  sometime  she  might 

haunt, 
Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  muse, 
Though  fancy's  casket  were  unlocked  to  choose.    20 
Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet! 
So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 
Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear, 
That  from  a  whiteness,  as  the  lily  clear, 
Blushed  into  roses  'mid  his  golden  hair,  25 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew, 
Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  passion  new, 
And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head, 
To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared  her 
secret  bed:  30 

In  vain;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be  found, 
And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground, 
Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  wood-gods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 
There  as  he  stood,  he  heard  a  mournful  voice,     35 
Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 

would  live  and  die  with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to 
behold.  The  young  man,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and 
discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  of 
love,  tarried  with  her  a  while  to  his  great  content,  and  at 
last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests, 
came  Apollonius;  who,  by  some  probable  conjectures, 
found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia;  and  that  all  her 
furniture  was,  like  Tantalus'  gold,  described  by  Homer,  no 
substance  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  de- 
scried, she  wept,  and  desired  Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he 
would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and 
all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant:  many- thousands 
took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of 
Greece." 
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All  pain  but  pity:  thus  the  lone  voice  spake: 
'When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake! 
When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  life, 
And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  strife       40 
Of  hearts  and  lips!   Ah,  miserable  me!" 
The  god,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
Round  bush  and  tree,  soft-brushing,  in  his  speed, 
The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed, 
Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake,  45 

Bright,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a  dusky  brake. 

She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard, 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barred;       50 
And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed, 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 
Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries — 
So  rainbow-sided,  touched  with  miseries, 
She  seemed,  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elf,     55 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self. 
Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  tiar: 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet! 
She  had    a    woman's    mouth   with   all    its    pearls 
complete:  60 

And  for  her  eyes:  what  could  such  eyes  do  there 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  born  so  fair? 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 
Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  love's  sake, 
And  thus;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinions  lay,  66 
Like  a  stooped  falcon  ere  he  takes  his  prey. 

"Fair  Hermes,  crowned  with  feathers,  flutter- 
ing light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  night: 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  70 

Among  the  gods,  upon  Olympus  old, 
The  only  sad  one;  for  thou  didst  not  hear 
The  soft,  lute-fingered  muses  chaunting  clear, 
Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone, 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  long  melodious 
moan.  75 

46.  cirque-couchant:  coiled.     47.  gordian:  intricately 
twisted,  like  the  Gordian  knot.  58.  tiar:  crown,  which 

became  a  constellation  after  Ariadne's  death.  63.  Sicilian 
air:  the  vale  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  from  which  Proserpine  was 
carried  off  by  Pluto  to  become  his  queen  in  Hades. 


I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakes, 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  morning 

breaks, 
And,  swiftly  as  a  bright  Phcebean  dart, 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle;  and  here  thou  art! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the  maid?"    80 
Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  delayed 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired: 
"Thou  smooth-lipped  serpent,  surely  high  inspired! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath,  with  melancholy  eyes, 
Possess  whatever  bliss  thou  canst  devise,  85 

Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled, — 
Where  she  doth  breathe!"    "Bright  planet,  thou 

hast  said," 
Returned  the  snake,  "but  seal  with  oaths,  fair 

god!" 
"I  swear,"  said  Hermes,  "by  my  serpent  rod, 
And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown!"     90 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the  blossoms 

blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine: 
"Too  frail  of  heart!  for  this  lost  nymph  of  thine, 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays 
About  these  thornless  wilds;  her  pleasant  days     95 
She  tastes  unseen;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet; 
From  weary  tendrils,  and  bowed  branches  green, 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  unseen: 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veiled  100 

To  keep  it  unaffronted,  unassailed 
By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  eyes, 
Of  satyrs,  fauns,  and  bleared  Silenus'  sighs. 
Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so  105 

I  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  syrops,  that  would  keep 
Her  loveliness  invisible,  yet  free 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Thou  shalt  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone,       110 
If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  boon!" 
Then,  once  again,  the  charmed  god  began 
An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  ran 
Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 

78.  Phcebean:  of  Apollo.  81.  star  of  Lethe:  Hermes, 
because  he  conducted  the  spirits  of  the  dead  across  the  river 
Lethe  into  Hades.  89.  serpent  rod:  the  rod  of  Hermes 

was  entwined  with  serpents.  103.  Silenus':    Silenus, 

oldest  of  the  satyrs. 
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Ravished,  she  lifted  her  Circean  head,  115 

Blushed  a  live  damask,  and  swift-lisping  said, 

"I  was  a  woman,  let  me  have  once  more 

A  woman's  shape,  and  charming  as  before. 

I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth — O  the  bliss! 

Give  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where 

he  is.  120 

Stoop,  Hermes,  let  me  breathe  upon  thy  brow, 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even  now." 
The  god  on  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene, 
She  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 
Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-smiling  on  the 

green.  125 

It  was  no  dream;  or  say  a  dream  it  was, 
Real  are  the  dreams  of  gods,  and  smoothly  pass 
Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream.  • 

One  warm,  flushed  moment,  hovering,  it  might  seem 
Dashed  by  the  wood-nymph's  beauty,  so  he  burned; 
Then,  lighting  on  the  printless  verdure,  turned 
To  the  swooned  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm, 
Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lithe  Caducean  charm. 
So  done,  upon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 
Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment,  135 

And  towards  her  stept:   she,  like  a  moon  in  wane, 
Faded  before  him,  cowered,  nor  could  restrain 
Her  fearful  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 
That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour: 
But  the  god  fostering  her  chilled  hand,  HO 

She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  opened  bland, 
And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 
Bloomed,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees. 
Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew; 
Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do.  145 

Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran, 
Her    mouth    foamed,    and    the    grass,    therewith 

besprent, 
Withered  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent; 
Her  eyes  in  torture  fixed,  and  anguish  drear,      150 
Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all  sear, 
Flashed  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one 

cooling  tear. 
The  colors  all  inflamed  throughout  her  train, 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain: 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place  155 

133.  put  to  proof  .  .  .  charm:    touched  her  with  his 
magic  wand,  the  caduceus. 


Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead, 
Spoilt  all  her  silver 'mail,  and  golden  brede; 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars, 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  licked  up  her  stars:    160 
So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst, 
And  rubious-argent:  of  all  these  bereft, 
Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 
Still  shone  her  crown;  that  vanished,  also  she    165 
Melted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly; 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft, 
Cried,  "Lycius!  gentle  Lycius!" — Borne  aloft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar 
These  words  dissolved:    Crete's  forests  heard  no 
more.  170 

Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  full-born  beauty  new  and  exquisite? 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  from  Cenchreas'  shore; 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills,  175 

The  rugged  founts  of  the  Peraean  rills, 
And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack, 
South-westward  to  Cleone.   There  she  stood 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood,  180 

Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mossy  tread, 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned 
To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills, 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daffodils. 

Ah,  happy  Lycius!— for  she  was  a  maid  185 

More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid, 
Or  sighed,  or  blushed,  or  on  spring-flowered  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy: 
A  virgin  purest  lipped,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learned  to  the  red  heart's  core:      190 
Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neighbor  pain; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchange; 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart      195 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art; 
As  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent, 
And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  languishment. 

158.  brede:  embroidery.     191.  sciential:  endowed  with 
knowledge.        198.  unshent:  innocent. 
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Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  faerily  200 

By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see; 
But  first  'tis  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-house, 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent: 
How,  ever,  where  she  willed,  her  spirit  went;     205 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  nereids  fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretched  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine  211 

Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus,    215 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycius 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race, 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face, 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim      220 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quaystones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle  225 

Fresh  anchored;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and  incense 

rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  bettered  his  desire; 
For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire       230 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk, 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk: 
.  Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared, 
Thoughtless  at  first,  but  ere  eve's  star  appeared 
His  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fades,  235 

In  the  calmed  twilight  of  Platonic  shades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  coming,  near,  more  near — 
Close  to  her  passing,  in  indifference  drear, 
Her  silent  sandals  swept  the  mossy  green; 
So  neighbored  to  him,  and  yet  so  unseen  240 

She  stood:  he  passed,  shut  up  in  mysteries, 
His  mind  wrapped  like  his  mantle,  while  her  eyes 
Followed  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 
Turned — syllabling  thus,  "Ah,  Lycius  bright, 

211.  palatine:  palatial.       212.  Mulciber's:  Vulcan's. 


And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone?  245 

Lycius,  look  back!  and  be  some  pity  shown." 

He  did;  not  with  cold  wonder  fearingly, 

But  Orpheus-like  at  an  Eurydice; 

For  so  delicious  were  the  words  she  sung, 

It  seemed  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  summer 

long:  250 

And  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up, 
Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup, 
And  still  the  cup  was  full, — while  he,  afraid 
Lest  she  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  had  paid 
Due  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore;  255 

Her  soft  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  his  chain  so 

sure: 
"Leave  thee  alone!    Look  back!   Ah,  goddess,  see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee! 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie — 
Even  as  thou  vanishest  so  shall  I  die.  260 

Stay!  though  a  naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay! 
To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey: 
Stay!  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy  domain, 
Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain: 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one  265 

Of  thine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  spheres,  and  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine? 
So  sweetly  to  these  ravished  ears  of  mine 
Came  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldst  fade 
Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade:—  270 

For  pity  do  not  melt!" — "If  I  should  stay," 
Said  Lamia,  "here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay, 
And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too  rough, 
What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 
To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home?      275 
Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to  roam 
Over  these  hills  and  vales,  where  no  joy  is, — 
Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss! 
Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 
That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below  280 

In  human  climes,  and  live:  Alas!  poor  youth, 
What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  soothe 
My  essence?   What  serener  palaces, 
Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please, 
And    by   mysterious   sleights   a   hundred 


appease  r 


thirsts 
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It  cannot  be — Adieu!"   So  said,  she  rose 
Tiptoe  with  white  arms  spread.    He,  sick  to  lose 
The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 
Swooned,  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  pain 
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The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show  290 

Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favorite's  woe, 

But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be, 

With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity, 

Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 

The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh:  295 

And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 

Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 

Happy    in    beauty,    life,    and    love,    and    every 

thing, 
A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres, 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  their 

panting  fires.  300 

And  then  she  whispered  in  such  trembling  tone, 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguished  days, 
Use  other  speech  than  looks;  bidding  him  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  clear  his  soul  of  doubt,   305 
For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  without 
Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  veins 
Than   throbbing   blood,   and   that   the  self-same 

pains 
Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  his. 
And  next  she  wondered  how  his  eyes  could  miss   310 
Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she  said, 
She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had  led 
Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  could  invent 
Without  the  aid  of  love;  yet  in  content 
Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  passed  him  by,      315 
Where  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  thoughtfully 
At  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baskets  heaped 
Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reaped 
Late  on  that  eve,  as  'twas  the  night  before 
The  Adonian  feast;  whereof  she  saw  no  more,   320 
But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  should  she 

adore? 
Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaze, 
To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  lays; 
Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well;         325 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 
To  unperplexed  delight  and  pleasure  known. 
Let  the  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 
Of  the  sweets  of  faeries,  peris,  goddesses, 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all,  330 

Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall, 

320.  Adonian  feast:    the  festival  in  honor  of  Adonis, 
beloved  of  Venus.        329.  peris:  elves. 


As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 
Thus  gentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged  aright, 
That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  half  a  fright,        335 
So  threw  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  part, 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gave, 
That,  while  it  smote,  still  guaranteed  to  save. 
Lycius  to  all  made  eloquent  reply,  340 

Marrying  to  every  word  a  twinborn  sigh; 
And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  asked  her  sweet, 
If  'twas  too  far  that  night  for  her  soft  feet. 
The  way  was  short,  for  Lamia's  eagerness 
Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease        345 
To  a  few  paces;  not  at  all  surmised 
By  blinded  Lycius,  so  in  her  comprised. 
They  passed  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  how, 
So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 

As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all,  350 

Throughout  her  palaces  imperial, 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Muttered,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  brewed, 
To  the  wide-spreaded  night  above  her  towers. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hours, 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  white, 
Companioned  or  alone;  while  many  a  light        357 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festivals, 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls, 
Or  found  them  clustered  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arched  temple  door,  or  dusky  colonnade. 

Muffling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear, 
Her  fingers  he  pressed  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curled  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and  smooth 

bald  crown, 
Slow-stepped,  and  robed  in  philosophic  gown:    365 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  past, 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  to  haste, 
While  hurried  Lamia  trembled:    "Ah,"  said  he, 
"Why  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully? 
Why  does  yourtender  palmdissolve  in  dew?" —  37C 
"I'm  wearied,"  said  fair  Lamia:    "tell  me  who 
Is  that  old  man?   I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
His  features: — Lycius!  wherefore  did  you  blind 

333.  Pyrrha's:  after  the  deluge,  Pyrrha  and  her  husband. 
Deucalion,  scattered  pebbles  from  which,  according  to  tht 
legend,  sprang  a  new  race  of  men  and  women. 
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Yourself  from  his  quick  eyes?"   Lycius  replied, 
'"Tis  Apollonius  sage,  my  trusty  guide  375 

And  good  instructor;  but  to-night  he  seems 
The  ghost  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams." 

While  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 
A  pillared  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door, 
Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below,  381 

Mild  as  a  star  in  water;  for  so  new, 
And  so  unsullied  was  the  marble's  hue, 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine   385 
Could  e'er  have  touched  there.    Sounds  /Eolian 
Breathed  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
Some  time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year     390 
Were  seen  about  the  markets:    none  knew  where 
They  could  inhabit;  the  most  curious 
Were  foiled,  who  watched  to  trace  them  to  their 

house : 
And  but  the  flitter-winged  verse  must  tell, 
For  truth's  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befel,       395 
'Twould  humor  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus, 
Shut  from  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 

Part  II 

Love  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is — Love,  forgive  us! — cinders,  ashes,  dust; 
Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 
More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast: — 
That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  faery  land,  5 

Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand. 
Had  Lycius  lived  to  hand  his  story  down, 
He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown, 
Or  clenched  it  quite:  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 
To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft 
voice  hiss.  10 

Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare, 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 
Hovered  and  buzzed  his  wings,  with  fearful  roar, 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber  door, 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor. 

For  all  this  came  a  ruin:  side  by  side  16 

They  were  enthroned,  in  the  even  tide, 

386,  ^Eolian:  as  if  from  an  Aeolian  harp,  played  by  the 
wind. 


Upon  a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string, 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear  20 

Unveiled  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear, 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafts: — there  they  reposed, 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed, 
Saving  a  tithe  which  love  still  open  kept, 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almost 

slept;  25 

When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
Of  trumpets — Lycius  started — the  sounds  fled, 
But  left  a  thought,  buzzing  in  his  head. 
For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harbored  in         30 
That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin, 
His  spirit  passed  beyond  its  golden  bourn 
Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forsworn. 
The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant, 
Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want  35 

Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 
Of  joys;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 
That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing 

bell. 
"Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature?"  whispered  he: 
"Why  do  you  think?"  returned  she  tenderly:      41 
"You  have  deserted  me; — where  am  I  now? 
Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow: 
No,  no,  you  have  dismissed  me;  and  I  go 
From  your  breast  houseless:  ay,  it  must  be  so."    45 
He  answered,  bending  to  her  open  eyes, 
Where  he  was  mirrored  small  in  paradise, 
"My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  morn! 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn, 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart  50 

With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart? 
How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 
Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose? 
Ay,  a  sweet  kiss — you  see  your  mighty  woes.       55 
My  thoughts!  shall  I  unveil  them?    Listen  then! 
What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abashed  withal, 
But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  majestical, 
And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoice  60 

Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 
Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar, 
While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  car 
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Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes." — The  lady's 

cheek 
Trembled;   she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek, 
Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain  66 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words;  at  last  with  pain 
Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung, 
To  change  his  purpose.    He  thereat  was  stung, 
Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim  70 

Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim: 
Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self  despite, 
Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 
Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new. 
His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue  75 

Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  'twas  possible 
In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  swell. 
Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 
Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 
The  serpent — Ha,  the  serpent!  certes,  she  80 

Was  none.   She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny, 
And,  all  subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 
When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 
Whispering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the  youth, 
"Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by  my 

truth,  85 

I  have  not  asked  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny, 
As  still  I  do.    Hast  any  mortal  name, 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame? 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth,  90 

To  share  our  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  mirth?" 
"I  have  no  friends,"  said  Lamia,  "no,  not  one; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known: 
My  parents'  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  burns,       95 
Seeing  all  their  luckless  race  are  dead,  save  me, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  guests; 
But  if,  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  hot  bid  100 

Old  Apollonius — from  him  keep  me  hid." 
Lycius,  perplexed  at  words  so  blind  and  blank, 
Made    close    inquiry;     from    whose    touch    she 

shrank, 
Feigning  a  sleep;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betrayed.  105 


It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 


Veiled,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants:  but  this  fair  unknown       110 
Had  not  a  friend.    So  being  left  alone, 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin) 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness, 
She  set  herself,  high-thoughted,  how  to  dress     115 
The  misery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but  'tis  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors, 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space     120 
The    glowing    banquet-room    shone    with    wide- 
arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful   the  whole  charm  might 

fade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade  125 

Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side, 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honor  of  the  bride: 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on, 
From  either  side  their  stems  branched  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  place;  and  beneath  all  130 

There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall 

to  wall; 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odors.    Lamia,  regal  drest, 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent,  135 

Missioned  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendor  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at  first, 
Came  jasper  pannels;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees,  140 

And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will, 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hushed  and  still, 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude, 
When  dreadful  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her 
solitude.  145 

The  day  appeared,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 

O  senseless  Lycius!    Madman!  wherefore  flout 

The  silent-blessing  fate,  warm  cloistered  hours, 

And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bowers? 

126.  plantain:  a  kind  of  banana  tree. 
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The  herd  approached;  each  guest,  with  busy  brain, 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain,  15 1 

And  entered  marveling:   for  they  knew  the  street, 
Remembered  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne;    155 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keen: 
Save  one,  who  looked  thereon  with  eye  severe, 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walked  in  austere; 
'Twas  Apollonius:  something  too  he  laughed, 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft    160 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw, 
And  solve  and  melt: — 'twas  just  as  he  foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.  '"Tis  no  common  rule, 
Lycius,"  said  he,  "for  uninvited  guest  165 

To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  throng 
Of  younger  friends;  yet  must  I  do  this  wrong, 
And  you  forgive  me."    Lycius  blushed,  and  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doors  broad-spread; 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mien        171 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  spleen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-room, 
Filled  with  pervading  brilliance  and  perfume: 
Before  each  lucid  pannel  fuming  stood  175 

A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood, 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft, 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  the  soft 
Wool-woofed  carpets:  fifty  wreaths  of  smoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took  180 

To  the  high  roof,  still  mimicked  as  they  rose 
Along  the  mirrored  walls  by  twin-clouds  odorous. 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  seats  insphered, 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  reared 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold  185 

Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thrice  told 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Come  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry  shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood, 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  god.      190 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  pressed, 
By  minist'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  feet, 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
185.  libbard's:  leopard's. 


Poured  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  feast     195 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaze  of  wealth 
could  spring. 

Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along, 
While  fluent  Greek  a  voweled  undersong  200 

Kept  up  among  the  guests,  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touched  their  brains, 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments: — the  gorgeous  dyes,   205 
The  space,  the  splendor  of  the  draperies, 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer, 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear, 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed, 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed,      210 
No  more  so  strange;    for  merry  wine,  sweet  wine, 
Will  make  Elysian  shades  not  too  fair,  too  divine. 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height; 
Flushed  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  double 

bright: 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent  215 

From  vales  deflowered,  or  forest-trees  branch-rent, 
In  baskets  of  bright  osiered  gold  were  brought 
High  as  the  handles  heaped,  to  suit  the  thought 
Of  every  guest;  that  each,  as  he  did  please, 
Might   fancy-fit   his   brows,   silk-pillowed   at   his 
ease.  220 

What  wreath  for  Lamia?   What  for  Lycius? 
What  for  the  sage,  old  Apollonius? 
Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
The  leaves  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue; 
And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him       225 
The  thyrsus,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
Into  forgetfulness;  and,  for  the  sage, 
Let  spear-grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage 
War  on  his  temples.    Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy?  230 

There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven: 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings, 

224.  adder's  tongue:  a  fern.  226.  thyrsus:  the  staff 
entwined  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves  and  surmounted  by  a 
pine  cone,  carried  by  Bacchus. 
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Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line,  235 

Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine — 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-personed  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 

By  her  glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  place, 
Scarce  saw  in  all  the  room  another  face,  240 

Till,  checking  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  took 
Full  brimmed,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
'Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From  his  old  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance, 
And  pledge  him.    The  bald-head  philosopher     245 
Had  fixed  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir, 
Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  ol  the  bride, 
Brow-beating  her  fair  form,   and   troubling  her 

sweet  pride. 
Lycius  then  pressed  her  hand,  with  devout  touch, 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch:  250 

'Twas  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins, 
Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart. 
"Lamia,  what  means  this?    Wherefore  dost  thou 

start? 
Know'st  thou  that  man?"    Poor  Lamia  answered 

not.  255 

He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Owned  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal: 
More,  more  he  gazed:  his  human  senses  reel: 
Some  hungry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs; 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs.  260 

"Lamia!"  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
Grew  hush;    the  stately  music  no  more  breathes; 
The  myrtle  sickened  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 
By  faint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased,  266 

Until  it  seemed  a  horrid  presence  there, 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 
"Lamia!"  he    shrieked;     and    nothing    but    the 

shriek 
With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break.  270 

"Begone,  foul  dream!"  he  cried,  gazing  again 
In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 
Wandered  on  fair-spaced  temples;    no  soft  bloom 
Misted  the  cheek;  no  passion  to  illume 
The  deep- recessed  vision: — all  was  blight;  275 

Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 
264.  myrtle:  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  love. 


"Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man! 

Turn  them  aside,  wretch!  or  the  righteous  ban 

Of  all  the  gods,  whose  dreadful  images 

Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences,  280 

May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 

Of  painful  blindness;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 

In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 

Of  conscience,  for  their  long  offended  might, 

For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries,    285 

Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

Corinthians!  look  upon  that  grey-beard  wretch! 

Mark  how,  possessed,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 

Around  his  demon  eyes!    Corinthians,  see! 

My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency."         290 

"Fool!"  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 

Gruff  with  contempt;  which  a  death-nighing  moan 

From  Lycius  answered,  as  heart-struck  and  lost, 

He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 

"Fool!  Fool!"  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  still   295 

Relented  not,  nor  moved;  "from  every  ill 

Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day, 

And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey?" 

Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath;    the  sophist's 

eye- 
Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly,    300 
Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging:  she,  as  well 
As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 
Motioned  him  to  be  silent;  vainly  so, 
He  looked  and  looked  again  a  level — No! 
"A  serpent!"  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said,  305 

Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished: 
And  Lycius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight, 
As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night. 
On   the   high   couch    he   lay! — his   friends   came 

round —  309 

Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found, 
And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound. 

Bright  Star,  Would  I  Were  Steadfast  as  Thou  Art 

(1819-1820) 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art — 
Not  in  lone  splendor  hung  aloft  the  night 

And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 
Like  Nature's  patient,  sleepless  eremite, 

Bright  Star.  A  first  draft  of  this  sonnet  was  written  in 
1819  and  the  final  version  in  1820,  after  Keats  sailed  for 
Italy,  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
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The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task  5 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors — 
No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 

Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast,     10 
To  feel  forever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  forever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death. 


Letter  to  Benjamin  Bailey" 

[Burford  Bridge,  November  22,  1817] 

My  dear  Bailey— \  will  get  over  the  first  part  of 
this  (w/zsaid)  letter  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  relates 
to  the  affairs  of  poor  Cripps. — To  a  man  of  your 
nature  such  a  letter  as  Haydon's  must  have  been 
extremely  cutting — What  occasions  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  quarrels? — simply  this — two 
minds  meet,  and  do  not  understand  each  other 
time  enough  to  prevent  any  shock  or  surprise  at  the 
conduct  of  either  party — As  soon  as  I  had  known 
Haydon  three  days,  I  had  got  enough  of  his  charac- 
ter not  to  have  been  surprised  at  such  a  letter  as 
he  has  hurt  you  with.  Nor,  when  I  knew  it,  was 
it  a  principle  with  me  to  drop  his  acquaintance; 
although  with  you  it  would  have  been  an  imperious 
feeling.  I  wish  you  knew  all  that  I  think  about 
genius  and  the  heart — and  yet  I  think  that  you 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  innermost 
breast  in  that  respect,  or  you  could  not  have 
known  me  even  thus  long,  and  still  hold  me  worthy 
to  be  your  dear  friend.  In  passing,  however,  I 
must  say  one  thing  that  has  pressed  upon  me 
lately,  and  increased  my  humility  and  capability 
of  submission — and  that  is  this  truth — men  of 
genius  are  great  as  certain  ethereal  chemicals 
operating  on  the  mass  of  neutral  intellect — but 
they  have  not  any  individuality,  any  determined 
character — I  would  call  the  top  and  head  of  those 
who  have  a  proper  self  men  of  power. 

But  I  am  running  my  head  into  a  subject  which 
I  am  certain  I  could  not  do  justice  to  under  five 

Letter  to  Benjamin  Bailey.  Bailey  was  a  divinity  stu- 
dent with  whom  Keats  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1817 
while  writing  Endymion, 


years'  study,  and  3  vols,  octavo — and,  moreover, 
I  long  to  be  talking  about  the  imagination — so  my 
dear  Bailey,  do  not  think  of  this  unpleasant  affair, 
if  possible  do  not — I  defy  any  harm  to  come  of  it — 
I  defy.  I  shall  write  to  Cripps  this  week,  and  re- 
quest him  to  tell  me  all  his  goings-on  from  time  to 
time  by  letter  wherever  I  may  be.  It  will  all  go  on 
well — so  don't  because  you  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered a  coldness  in  Haydon  suffer  yourself  to  be 

10  teased — Do  not  my  dear  fellow — O!  I  wish  I  was 
as  certain  of  the  end  of  all  your  troubles  as  that 
of  your  momentary  start  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  imagination.  I  am  certain  of  nothing  but 
of  the  holiness  of  the  heart's  affections,  and  the 
truth  of  imagination.  What  the  imagination 
seizes  as  beauty  must  be  truth — whether  it  existed 
before  or  not, — for  I  have  the  same  idea  of  all  our 
passions  as  of  love:  they  are  all,  in  their  sublime, 
creative  of  essential  beauty.    In  a  word,  you  may 

20  know  my  favourite  speculation  by  my  first  book, 
and  the  little  song  I  sent  in  my  last,  which  is  a 
representation  from  the  fancy  of  the  probable  mode 
of  operating  in  these  matters.  The  imagination 
may  be  compared  to  Adam's  dream, — he  awoke 
and  found  it  truth: — I  am  more  zealous  in  this 
affair,  because  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  per- 
ceive how  anything  can  be  known  for  truth  by 
consecutive  reasoning — and  yet  it  must  be.  Can 
it  be  that  even  the  greatest  philosopher  ever  ar- 

30  rived  at  his  goal  without  putting  aside  numerous 
objections?  However  it  may  be,  O  for  a  life  of 
sensations  rather  than  of  thoughts!  It  is  'a  vision 
in  the  form  of  youth,'  a  shadow  of  reality  to  come 
— And  this  consideration  has  further  convinced 
me, — for  it  has  come  as  auxiliary  to  another 
favourite  speculation  of  mine, — that  we  shall 
enjoy  ourselves  hereafter  by  having  what  we 
called  happiness  on  earth  repeated  in  a  finer  tone. 
And  yet  such  a  fate  can  only  befall  those  who 

40  delight  in  sensation,  rather  than  hunger  as  you  do 
after  truth.  Adam's  dream  will  do  here,  and  seems 
to  be  a  conviction  that  imagination  and  its  empyr- 
eal reflection,  is  the  same  as  human  life  and  its 
spiritual  repetition.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
simple  imaginative  mind  may  have  its  rewards  in 
the  repetition  of  its  own  silent  working  coming 
continually  on  the  spirit  with  a  fine  suddenness — 
to  compare  great  things  with  small,  have  you  never 
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by  being  surprised  with  an  old  melody,  in  a  de- 
licious place  by  a  delicious  voice,  felt  over  again 
your  very  speculations  and  surmises  at  the  time  it 
first  operated  on  your  soul? — do  you  not  remember 
forming  to  yourself  the  singer's  face — more  beau- 
tiful than  it  was  possible,  and  yet  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  moment  you  did  not  think  so?  Even 
then  you  were  mounted  on  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion, so  high  that  the  prototype  must  be  hereafter 
— that  delicious  face  you  will  see.  What  a  time! 
I  am  continually  running  away  from  the  subject. 
Sure  this  cannot  be  exactly  the  case  with  a  complex 
mind — one  that  is  imaginative,  and  at  the  same 
time  careful  of  its  fruits, — who  would  exist  partly 
on  sensation,  partly  on  thought — to  whom  it  is 
necessary  that  years  should  bring  the  philosophic 
mind?  Such  a  one  I  consider  yours,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  your  eternal  happiness  that  you 
not  only  drink  this  old  wine  of  heaven,  which  I 
shall  call  the  redigestion  of  our  most  ethereal 
musings  upon  earth,  but  also  increase  in  knowl- 
edge and  know  all  things.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  in  a  fair  way  for  Easter.  You  will  soon 
get  through  your  unpleasant  reading,  and  then! — ■ 
but  the  world  is  full  of  troubles,  and  I  have  not 
much  reason  to  think  myself  pestered  with  many. 
I  think  Jane  or  Marianne  has  a  better  opinion 
of  me  than  I  deserve:  for,  really  and  truly,  I  do 
not  think  my  brother's  illness  connected  with 
mine — you  know  more  of  the  real  cause  than  they 
do;  nor  have  I  any  chance  of  being  rack'd  as  you 
have  been.  You  perhaps  at  one  time  thought 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  worldly  happiness  to  be 
arrived  at,  at  certain  periods  of  time  marked  out, — 
you  have  of  necessity  from  your  disposition  been 
thus  led  away — I  scarcely  remember  counting 
upon  any  happiness — I  look  not  for  it  if  it  be  not 
in  the  present  hour, — nothing  startles  me  beyond 
the  moment.  The  setting  sun  will  always  set  me  to 
rights,  or  if  a  sparrow  come  before  my  window,  I 
take  part  in  its  existence  and  pick  about  the 
gravel.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  on  hearing  a 
misfortune  having  befallen  another  is  this — "Well, 
it  cannot  be  helped:  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
trying  the  resources  of  his  spirit" — and  I  beg  now, 
my  dear  Bailey,  that  hereafter  should  you  observe 
anything  cold  in  me  not  to  put  it  to  the  account 
of  heartlessness,  but  abstraction — for  I  assure  you  I 


sometimes  feel  not  the  influence  of  a  passion  or 
affection  during  a  whole  week — and  so  long  this 
sometimes  continues,  I  begin  to  suspect  myself, 
and  the  genuineness  of  my  feelings  at  other  times 
— thinking  them  a  few  barren  tragedy  tears. 

My  brother  Tom  is  much  improved — he  is 
going  to  Devonshire — whither  I  shall  follow  him. 
At  present,  I  am  just  arrived  at  Dorking — to 
change  the  scene — change  the  air,  and  give  me  a 
spur  to  wind  up  my  poem,"  of  which  there  are 
wanting  500  lines.  I  should  have  been  here  a  day 
sooner,  but  the  Reynoldses  persuaded  me  to  stop 
in  town  to  meet  your  friend  Christie.  There  were 
Rice  and  Martin — we  talked  about  ghosts.  I  will 
have  some  talk  with  Taylor  and  let  you  know, — 
when  please  God  I  come  down  at  Christmas.  I 
will  find  that  Examiner  if  possible.  My  best 
regards  to  Gleig,  my  brothers'  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Bentley. 

Your  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats 

I  want  to  say  much  more  to  you — a  few  hints 
will  set  me  going.  Direct  Burford  Bridge  near 
Dorking. 

Letter  to  George  and  Thomas  Keats 


Hampstead,  [28  December,  1817] 

30  My  dear  Brothers, 

I  must  crave  your  pardon  for  not  having  writ- 
ten ere  this.  *  *  *  I  saw  Kean  return  to  the  pub- 
lic in  Richard  HI,  and  finely  he  did  it,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Reynolds,  I  went  to  criticize  his  Duke  in 
Richard.  The  critique  is  in  to-day's  Champion, 
which  I  send  you,  with  the  Examiner,  in  which 
you  will  find  my  very  proper  lamentation  on  the 
obsoletion  of  Christmas  gambols  and  pastimes: 
but  it  was  mixed  up  with  so  much  egotism  of  that 

40  drivelling  nature  that  pleasure  is  entirely  lost. 
Hone,"  the  publisher's  trial,  you  must  find  very 
amusing,  and,  as  Englishmen,  very  encouraging: 
his  Not  Guilty  is  a  thing,  which  not  to  have  been, 
would  have  dulled  still  more  liberty's  emblazoning. 

Letter  to  Benjamin  Bailey,    poem:  Endymion._ 
Letter  to  George  and  Thomas  Keats.  Hone:  author  and 
publisher,  who  published  political  satires  on  the  government 
and  was  prosecuted  for  his  Political  Litany,  1817. 
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Lord  Ellenborough  has  been  paid  in  his  own  coin. 
Wooler  and  Hone  have  done  us  an  essential  service. 
I  have  had  two  very  pleasant  evenings  with  Dilke, 
yesterday  and  to-day,  and  am  at  this  moment 
just  come  from  him,  and  feel  in  the  humor  to  go 
on  with  this,  begun  in  the  morning,  and  from 
which  he  came  to  fetch  me.  I  spent  Friday  evening 
with  Wells,  and  went  next  morning  to  see  "Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse."  It  is  a  wonderful  picture, 
when  West's  age  is  considered;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  intense  upon,  no  women  one  feels 
mad  to  kiss,  no  face  swelling  into  reality.  The 
excellence  of  every  art  is  its  intensity,  capable  of 
making  all  disagreeables  evaporate  from  their 
being  in  close  relationship  with  beauty  and  truth. 
Examine  King  Lear^  and  you  will  find  this  ex- 
emplified throughout:  but  in  this  picture  we  have 
unpleasantness  without  any  momentous  depth  of 
speculation  excited,  in  which  to  bury  its  repulsive- 
ness.  The  picture  is  larger  than  "Christ  rejected." 
I  dined  with  Haydon  the  Sunday  after  you 
left,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  day.  I  dined  too  (for 
I  have  been  out  too  much  lately)  with  Horace 
Smith,  and  met  his  two  brothers,  with  Hill  and 
Kingston,  and  one  Du  Bois.  They  only  served 
to  convince  me  how  superior  humor  is  to  wit,  in 
respect  to  enjoyment.  These  men  say  things  which 
make  one  start,  without  making  one  feel;  they 
are  all  alike;  their  manners  are  alike;  they  all 
know  fashionables;  they  have  all  a  mannerism 
in  their  very  eating  and  drinking,  in  their  mere 
handling  a  decanter.  They  talked  of  Kean  and 
his  low  company.  "Would  I  were  with  that 
company  instead  of  yours,"  said  I  to  myself!  I 
know  such  like  acquaintance  will  never  do  for  me, 
and  yet  I  am  going  to  Reynolds  on  Wednesday. 
Brown  and  Dilke  walked  with  me  and  back  to  the 
Christmas  pantomime.  I  had  not  a  dispute,  but  a 
disquisition,  with  Dilke  upon  various  subjects; 
several  things  dove-tailed  in  my  mind,  and  at 
once  it  struck  me  what  quality  went  to  form  a 
man  of  achievement,  especially  in  literature,  and 
which  Shakespeare  possessed  so  enormously — I 
mean  negative  capability,  that  is,  when  a  man  is 
capable  of  being  in  uncertainties,  mysteries,  doubts, 
without  any  irritable  reaching  after  fact  and  reason. 
Coleridge,  for  instance,  would  let  go  by  a  fine 
isolated  verisimilitude  caught  from  the  penetra- 


liumn  of  mystery,  from  being  incapable  of  re- 
maining content  with  half-knowledge.  This 
pursued  through  volumes  would  perhaps  take  us 
no  further  than  this,  that  with  a  great  poet  the 
sense  of  beauty  overcomes  every  other  considera- 
tion, or  rather  obliterates  all  consideration. 

Shelley's  poem71  is  out,   and   there  are  words 

about  its  being  objected  to  as  much  as  Queen  Mab 

was.    Poor  Shelley,  I  think  he  has  his  quota  of 

10  good  qualities,  in  sooth  la!  !    Write  soon  to  your 

most  sincere  friend  and  affectionate  brother, 


John 


Letter  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds" 


Hampstead,  Tuesday  [February  3,  1818] 

My  dear  Reynolds — I  thank  you  for  ycur  dish 
of  filberts" — would  I  could  get  a  basket  of  them 

20  by  way  of  dessert  every  day  for  the  sum  of  two- 
pence. Would  we  were  a  sort  of  ethereal  pigs,  and 
turned  loose  to  feed  upon  spiritual  mast  and  acorns 
— which  would  be  merely  being  a  squirrel  and 
feeding  upon  filberts,  for  what  is  a  squirrel  but  an 
airy  pig,  or  a  filbert  but  a  sort  of  archangelical 
acorn?  About  the  nuts  being  worth  cracking,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  where  there  are  a  throng  of  delight- 
ful images  ready  drawn,  simplicity  is  the  only 
thing.    The  first  is  the  best  on  account  of  the  first 

30  line,  and  the  "arrow,  foil'd  of  its  antler'd  food," 
and  moreover  (and  this  is  the  only  word  or  two  I 
find  fault  with,  the  more  because  I  have  had  so 
much  reason  to  shun  it  as  a  quicksand)  the  last  has 
"tender  and  true."  We  must  cut  this,  and  not  be 
rattlesnaked  into  any  more  of  the  like.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  ought  to  read  our  contemporaries, 
that  Wordsworth,  etc.  should  have  their  due  from 
us.  But,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  fine  imaginative  or 
domestic  passages,  are  we  to  be  bullied  into  a  cer- 

40  tain  philosophy  engendered  in  the  whims  of  an 

Letter  to  George  and  Thomas  Keats,     penetraliumi 

innermost  part  of  a  temple  or  palace.  Shelley's  poem: 

Laon  and  Cythna,  the  revision  of  which  was  called   The 
Revolt  of  Islam, 

Letter  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds.  Reynolds  was  a 
friend  with  whom  Keats  frequently  discussed  his  poetic  prin- 
ciples. Reynolds  began  his  career  as  a  poet,  but  later  became 
a  solicitor.  dish  of  filberts:  two  sonnets  on  Robin  Hood 
which  Reynolds  had  written  and  sent  to  Keats. 
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egotist?  Every  man  has  his  speculations,  but  every 
man  does  not  brood  and  peacock  over  them  till  he 
makes  a  false  coinage  and  deceives  himself.  Many 
a  man  can  travel  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
and  yet  want  confidence  to  put  down  his  half- 
seeing.  Sancho  will  invent  a  journey  heavenward 
as  well  as  anybody.  We  hate  poetry  that  has  a 
palpable  design  upon  us,  and,  if  we  do  not  agree, 
seems  to  put  its  hand  into  its  breeches  pocket. 
Poetry  should  be  great  and  unobtrusive,  a  thing  10 
which  enters  into  one's  soul,  and  does  not  startle  it 
or  amaze  it  with  itself — but  with  its  subject. 
How  beautiful  are  the  retired  flowers! — how  would 
they  lose  their  beauty  were  they  to  throng  into 
the  highway,  crying  out,  "Admire  me,  I  am  a 
violet!  Dote  upon  me,  I  am  a  primrose!"  Modern 
poets  differ  from  the  Elizabethans  in  this:  each  of 
the  moderns  like  an  Elector  of  Hanover  governs 
his  petty  state  and  knows  how  many  straws  are 
swept  daily  from  the  causeways  in  all  his  dominions,  20 
and  has  a  continual  itching  that  all  the  housewives 
should  have  their  coppers  well  scoured:  The  an- 
cients were  emperors  of  vast  provinces,  they  had 
only  heard  of  the  remote  ones  and  scarcely  cared 
to  visit  them.  I  will  cut  all  this — I  will  have  no 
more  of  Wordsworth  or  Hunt  in  particular — 
Why  should  we  be  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  when 
we  can  wander  with  Esau?  Why  should  we  kick 
against  the  pricks,  when  we  can  walk  on  roses? 
Why  should  we  be  owls,  when  we  can  be  eagles?  30 
Why  be  teased  with  "nice-eyed  wagtails,"  when  we 
have  in  sight  "the  Cherub  Contemplation"?  Why 
with  Wordsworth's  "Matthew  with  a  bough  of 
wilding  in  his  hand,"™  when  we  can  have  Jacques" 
"under  an  oak,"  etc.?  The  secret  of  the  bough  of 
wilding  will  run  through  your  head  faster  than  I 
can  write  it.  Old  Matthew  spoke  to  him  some 
years  ago  on  some  nothing,  and  because  he  happens 
in  an  evening  walk  to  imagine  the  figure  of  the 
old  man,  he  must  stamp  it  down  in  black  and  white,  40 
and  it  is  henceforth  sacred.  I  don't  mean  to  deny 
Wordsworth's  grandeur  and  Hunt's  merit,  but  I 
mean  to  say  we  need  not  be  teased  with  grandeur 
and  merit  when  we  can  have  them  uncontaminated 
and  unobtrusive.  Let  us  have  the  old  poets  and 
Robin  Hood.  Your  letter  and  its  sonnets  gave  me 

Matthew  .  .  .  hand:    from  Wordsworth's  "Two  April 
Mornings."         Jacques:  Jaques,  in  As  You  Like  It. 


more  pleasure  than  will  the  Fourth  Book  of  Childe 
Harold  and  the  whole  of  anybody's  life  and  opin- 
ions. In  return  for  your  dish  of  filberts,  I  have 
gathered  a  few  catkins,™  I  hope  they'll  look  pretty. 

To  J.  H.  R.  in  answer  to  his  Robin  Hood  Sonnets. 

[Here  follows  Robin  Hood.] 

I  hope  you  will  like  them — they  are  at  least 
written  in  the  Spirit  of  Outlawry.  Here  are  the 
Mermaid  lines. 

[Keats  here  copies  the  Lines  on  the  Mermaid 
Tavern.] 

I  will  call  on  you  at  4  tomorrow,  and  we  will 
trudge  together,  for  it  is  not  the  thing  to  be  a 
stranger  in  the  land  of  harpsicols.™  I  hope  also  to 
bring  you  my  2nd  Book.™  In  the  hope  that  these 
scribblings  will  be  some  amusement  for  you  this 
evening,  I  remain,  copying  on  the  hill, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  co-scribbler 

John  Keats 

Letter  to  John  Taylor" 

Hampstead,  February  27  [1818] 

My  dear  Taylor — Your  alteration  strikes  me  as 
being  a  great  improvement — The  page  looks 
much  better.  And  now  I  will  attend  to  the  punc- 
tuations you  speak  of — The  comma  should  be  at 
soberly,  and  in  the  other  passage,  the  comma  should 
follow  quiet.  I  am  extremely  indebted  to  you  for 
this  alteration,  and  also  for  your  after  admoni- 
tions. It  is  a  sorry  thing  for  me  that  any  one  should 
have  to  overcome  prejudices  in  reading  my  verses 
— that  affects  me  more  than  any  hypercriticism  on 
any  particular  passage — In  Endymion,  I  have  most 
likely  but  moved  into  the  go-cart  from  the  leading- 
strings — In  poetry  I  have  a  few  axioms,  and  you 
will  see  how  far  I  am  from  their  centre. 

1st.  I  think  poetry  should  surprise  by  a  fine 
excess,  and  not  by  singularity;    it  should  strike 

Letter  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  catkins:  a  reference 
to  the  two  poems  mentioned  below,  which  Keats  sent  to 
Reynolds,  landof  harpsicols:  the  world  of  poetry.  Harpsi- 
col  is  a  popular  form  of  the  word  harpsichord.  2nd  Book: 
The  second  Book  of  Endymion  was  being  printed  at  this  time. 

Letter  to  John  Taylor.  Taylor  was  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Taylor  and  Hessey,  which  published  Keats's 
Endymion. 
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the  reader  as  a  wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts, 
and  appear  almost  a  remembrance. 

2d.  Its  touches  of  beauty  should  never  be  half- 
way, thereby  making  the  reader  breathless,  instead 
of  content.  The  rise,  the  progress,  the  setting  of 
imagery  should,  like  the  sun,  come  natural  to  him, 
shine  over  him,  and  set  soberly,  although  in  mag- 
nificence, leaving  him  in  the  luxury  of  twilight. 
But  it  is  easier  to  think  what  poetry  should  be, 
than  to  write  it — And  this  leads  me  to  10 

Another  axiom — That  if  poetry  comes  not  as 
naturally  as  the  leaves  to  a  tree,  it  had  better  not 
come  at  all. — However  it  may  be  with  me,  I  can- 
not help  looking  into  new  countries  with  "O  for  a 
Muse  of  Fire  to  ascend!""  If  Endymion  serves  me 
as  a  pioneer,  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  content — I 
have  great  reason  to  be  content,  for  thank  God  I 
can  read,  and  perhaps  understand  Shakespeare  to 
his  depths,  and  I  have  I  am  sure  many  friends,  who, 
if  I  fail,  will  attribute  any  change  in  my  life  and  20 
temper  to  humbleness  rather  than  to  pride — to  a 
cowering  under  the  wings  of  great  poets,  rather 
than  to  a  bitterness  that  I  am  not  appreciated.  I 
am  anxious  to  get  Endymion  printed  that  I  may 
forget  it  and  proceed.  I  have  copied  the  3rd  Book 
and  begun  the  4th.  On  running  my  eye  over  the 
proofs,  I  saw  one  mistake — I  will  notice  it  presently, 
and  also  any  others,  if  there  be  any.  There  should 
be  no  comma  in  "the  raft  branch  down  sweeping 
from  a  tall  ash-top."  I  have  besides  made  one  or  30 
two  alterations,  and  also  altered  the  13  th  line 
p.  32  to  make  sense  of  it,  as  you  will  see.  I  will 
take  care  the  printer  shall  not  trip  up  my  heels. 
There  should  be  no  dash  after  Dryope,  in  the  line 
"Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child." 

Remember  me  to  Percy  Street. 

Your  sincere  and  obliged  friend 

John  Keats 
P.S. — You  shall  have  a  short  preface  in  good  time.  40 


Letter  to  Richard  Woodhouse" 

[Hampstead,  October  27,  1818] 

My  dear  Woodhouse — Your  letter  gave  me  great 
satisfaction,  more  on  account  of  its  friendliness 
than  any  relish  of  that  matter  in  it  which  is  ac- 
counted so  acceptable  to  the  "genus  irritabile." 
The  best  answer  I  can  give  you  is  in  a  clerklike 
manner  to  make  some  observations  on  two  princi- 
pal points  which  seem  to  point  like  indices  into  the 
midst  of  the  whole  pro  and  con  about  genius,  and 
views,  and  achievements,  and  ambition,  et  caetera. 
— 1st.  As  to  the  poetical  character  itself  (I  mean 
that  sort,  of  which,  if  I  am  anything,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber; that  sort  distinguished  from  the  Words- 
worthian,  or  egotistical  sublime;  which  is  a  thing 
per  se,  and  stands  alone,)  it  is  not  itself — it  has  no 
self — It  is  everything  and  nothing — It  has  no 
character — it  enjoys  light  and  shade;  it  lives  in 
gusto,  be  it  foul  or  fair,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
mean  or  elevated — It  has  as  much  delight  in  con- 
ceiving an  Iago  as  an  Imogen.  What  shocks  the 
virtuous  philosopher  delights  the  chameleon  poet. 
It  does  no  harm  from  its  relish  of  the  dark  side  of 
things,  any  more  than  from  its  taste  for  the  bright 
one,  because  they  both  end  in  speculation.  A  poet 
is  the  most  unpoetical  of  anything  in  existence, 
because  he  has  no  identity — he  is  continually  in 
for  and  filling  some  other  body.  The  sun, — the 
moon, — the  sea,  and  men  and  women,  who  are 
creatures  of  impulse,  are  poetical,  and  have  about 
them  an  unchangeable  attribute;  the  poet  has 
none,  no  identity — he  is  certainly  the  most  un- 
poetical of  all  God's  creatures. — If  then  he  has  no 
self,  and  if  I  am  a  poet,  where  is  the  wonder  that 
I  should  say  I  would  write  no  more?  Might  I  not 
at  that  very  instant  have  been  cogitating  on  the 
characters  of  Saturn  and  Ops"?  It  is  a  wretched 
thing  to  confess;  but  it  is  a  very  fact,  that  not  one 
word  I  ever  utter  can  be  taken  for  granted  as  an 
opinion  growing  out  of  my  identical  nature — 
how  can  it,  when  I  have  no  nature?  When  I  am 
in  a  room  with  people,  if  I  ever  am  free  from 
speculating  on  creations  of  my  own  brain,  then, 

Woodhouse:    Woodhouse  was  a  young  barrister   who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  literary  adviser  to  the  firm  of  Taylor  and 
O  for  a  Muse . . .  ascend:  from  the  introductory  chorus         Hessey,  publishers  of  Keats's  Endymion.      Ops:  an  ancient 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  Italian  goddess  of  the  harvest. 
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not  myself  goes  home  to  myself,  but  the  identity 
of  every  one  in  the  room  begins  to  press  upon  me, 
so  that  I  am  in  a  very  little  time  annihilated — not 
only  among  men;  it  would  be  the  same  in  a  nur- 
sery of  children.  I  know  not  whether  I  make  my- 
self wholly  understood:  I  hope  enough  so  to  let 
you  see  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  what 
I  said  that  day. 

In  the  2d  place,  I  will  speak  of  my  views,  and 
of  the  life  I  purpose  to  myself.  1  am  ambitious  of  10 
doing  the  world  some  good:  if  I  should  be  spared, 
that  may  be  the  work  of  maturer  years — in  the 
interval  I  will  assay  to  reach  to  as  high  a  summit  in 
poetry  as  the  nerve  bestowed  upon  me  will  suffer. 
The  faint  conceptions  I  have  of  poems  to  come 
bring  the  blood  frequently  into  my  forehead — 
All  I  hope  is,  that  I  may  not  lose  all  interest  in 
human  affairs — that  the  solitary  indifference  I 
feel  for  applause,  even  from  the  finest  spirits,  will 
not  blunt  any  acuteness  of  vision  I  may  have.  I  20 
do  not  think  it  will.  I  feel  assured  I  should  write 
from  the  mere  yearning  and  fondness  I  have  for 
the  beautiful,  even  if  my  night's  labors  should  be 
burnt  every  morning,  and  no  eye  ever  shine  upon 
them.  But  even  now  I  am  perhaps  not  speaking 
from  myself,  but  from  some  character  in  whose 
soul  I  now  live. 

I  am  sure  however  that  this  next  sentence  is 
from  myself — I  feel  your  anxiety,  good  opinion, 
and  friendship,  in  the  highest  degree,  and  am  30 

Yours  most  sincerely 

John  Keats 

Letter  to  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

[Wentworth  Place,  Hampstead,  August,  1820] 

My  dear  Shelley — I  am  very  much  gratified  that 
you,  in  a  foreign  country,  and  with  a  mind  almost 
over-occupied,  should  write  to  me  in  the  strain 
of  the  letter  beside  me.  If  I  do  not  take  advantage  40 
of  your  invitation,  it  will  be  prevented  by  a  cir- 
cumstance I  have  very  much  at  heart  to  prophesy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  English  winter  would 
put  an  end  to  me,  and  do  so  in  a  lingering  hateful 
manner.   Therefore,  I  must  either  voyage  or  jour- 


ney to  Italy,  as  a  soldier  marches  up  to  a  battery. 
My  nerves  at  present  are  the  worst  part  of  me,  yet 
they  feel  soothed  that,  come  what  extreme  may,  I 
shall  not  be  destined  to  remain  in  one  spot  long 
enough  to  take  a  hatred  of  any  four  particular 
bedposts.  I  am  glad  you  take  any  pleasure  in  my 
poor  poem,  which  I  would  willingly  take  the 
trouble  to  unwrite,  if  possible,  did  I  care  so  much 
as  I  have  done  about  reputation.  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  Cenci,  as  from  yourself,  from  Hunt. 
There  is  only  one  part  of  it  I  am  judge  of — the 
poetry  and  dramatic  effect,  which  by  many  spirits 
nowadays  is  considered  the  mammon.  A  modern 
work,  it  is  said,  must  have  a  purpose,  which  may 
be  the  God.  An  artist  must  serve  mammon;  he 
must  have  "self-concentration" — selfishness,  per- 
haps. You,  I  am  sure,  will  forgive  me  for  sincerely 
remarking  that  you  might  curb  your  magnanimity, 
and  be  more  of  an  artist,  and  load  every  rift  of 
your  subject  with  ore.  The  thought  of  such  dis- 
cipline must  fall  like  cold  chains  upon  you,  who 
perhaps  never  sat  with  your  wings  furled  for  six 
months  together.  And  is  this  not  extraordinary 
talk  for  the  writer  of  Endymion,  whose  mind  was 
like  a  pack  of  scattered  cards?  I  am  picked  up  and 
sorted  to  a  pip.™  My  imagination  is  a  monastery, 
and  I  am  its  monk.  I  am  in  expectation  of  Pro- 
metheus every  day.  Could  I  have  my  own  wish 
effected,  you  would  have  it  still  in  manuscript, 
or  be  but  now  putting  an  end  to  the  second  act. 
I  remember  you  advising  me  not  to  publish  my 
first  blights,  on  Hampstead  Heath.  I  am  returning 
advice  upon  your  hands.  Most  of  the  poems  in 
the  volume  I  send  you  have  been  written  above 
two  years,  and  would  never  have  been  published 
but  for  hope  of  gain;  so  you  see  I  am  inclined 
enough  to  take  your  advice  now.  I  must  express 
once  more  my  deep  sense  of  your  kindness,  adding 
my  sincere  thanks  and  respects  for  Mrs.  Shelley. 

In  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  you, 

I  remain  most  sincerely  yours 

John  Keats 

pip:  a  kernel  or  seed.  Keats  means  that  he  has  learned 
to  distinguish  what  is  essential  from  what  is  nonessential  and 
to  write  with  intensity. 
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l.  Social  Reform 

The  evolution  from  a  civilization  based  on  agri- 
culture and  a  semifeudal  landowning  system  to  a 
civilization  based  on  industry  and  the  factory 
system  was  not  fully  completed  in  England  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  England  became  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized country  in  the  world.  Her  victory  at 
Waterloo  in  1815  was  due  to  superior  mechanical 
equipment,  the  product  of  English  mines  and 
factories,  as  well  as  to  her  control  of  the  seas  and 
hex  blockade  of  continental  Europe.  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  reforms 
which  gave  increasing  power  to  the  middle  classes. 
In  1833  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  put  an 
end  to  the  rotten-borough  system  in  the  large 
towns  and  assured  more  democratic  procedures  in 
local  politics.  The  Tory  landlords  still  exercised 
enough  power,  however,  to  prevent  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  which  maintained  the  price  of 
wheat  at  an  artificially  high  level  until  1846. 
This  date  marks  the  culmination  of  the  shift  in 
power  brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  middle  classes,  which  had  made  political 
use  of  the  widespread  unrest  of  the  masses  in  1832 


and  1846,  were  reluctant  to  share  their  power 
with  the  working  classes.  The  triangular  class 
conflicts  of  this  period  account,  therefore,  for 
many  of  the  parliamentary  reforms  of  the  cen- 
tury. For  political  purposes  the  landowners 
viewed  the  conditions  of  the  town  laborers  with 
sympathy,  and  the  Conservative  party  extended 
the  vote  to  them  through  the  Second  Reform  Bill 
in  1867.  The  middle  classes  retaliated  by  holding 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  miserable  wages 
and  poverty  of  farm  laborers,  and  the  Liberal 
party  extended  the  vote  to  them  through  the 
Third  Reform  Bill  in  1885. 

The  working  classes,  though  used  as  a  political 
football,  played  more  than  a  passive  role  in  the 
game  of  politics,  and  in  several  periods  of  depres- 
sion became  the  cause  for  grave  concern  to  both 
upper  and  middle  classes.  The  increasing  power 
of  the  working  classes  was  due  to  a  number  of 
causes:  first,  the  conflict  between  the  other  two 
classes  and  their  political  need  to  find  some  meas- 
ure of  mass  support;  second,  the  growth  of  a 
strong  trade-union  movement  and  of  co-operative 
societies  owned  and  operated  by  working  people; 
third,  the  development  of  mass  pressure,  which 
operated  on  the  employers  through  strikes  and  on 
the  government  through  processions  and  public 
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meetings;  fourth,  the  education  of  the  working 
classes  through  an  improved  school  system;  and 
fifth,  the  spread  of  information  through  labor 
newspapers  and  pamphlets.  The  founding  of  the 
British  Labor  party  in  1900 — a  party  whose 
policy  is  determined  by  trade-union  executives,  as 
well  as  elected  members  of  Parliament — indicated 
the  political  strength  of  the  working  classes  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  significantly  as 
the  Reform  Bill  showed  the  political  power  of  the 
middle  classes  in  1832. 

The  First  Reform  Bill  and  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  were  the  first  steps  toward  national 
and  local  democracy;  revolutionary  as  they 
seemed  to  the  Tories,  they  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  the  people  as  a  whole.  Agitation  for  real 
democracy  began,  rather  than  ended,  in  1832  and 
resulted  in  the  "People's  Charter,"  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1838.  With  its  several 
million  signatures  and  its  demand  for  representa- 
tion by  population,  male  suffrage,  secret  ballot, 
annual  parliaments,  and  salaries  for  members  of 
Parliament,  it  showed  to  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives alike  the  democratic  fervor  of  the  English 
people.  The  government  refused  to  consider  the 
charter  and  applied  repressive  measures:  Chartist 
meetings  were  broken  up  by  the  militia,  and  many 


of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  imprisoned. 
Such  a  demonstration  of  political  tyranny  on  the 
one  hand  and  mass  fervor  on  the  other  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  Victorian  writers  and  thinkers 
and  to  no  small  degree  focused  their  attention  on 
social  and  political  problems.  The  injustices  of 
an  industrial  system  and  of  a  government  wedded 
to  selfish  class  interests  became  the  concern  of  such 
critics  as  Carlyle,  Arnold,  Huxley,  Ruskin,  and 
Morris,  and  of  such  novelists  as  Dickens,  Elizabeth 
Gaskell,  Kingsley,  and  George  Eliot. 

The  Chartist  movement  focused  the  attention 
of  the  political  parties  on  the  need  for  social  reform. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
distress  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land was  regarded  by  aristocrats,  merchants,  and 
industrialists  as  a  necessity  in  a  world  which  had 
been  created  to  further  their  own  interests.  But 
popular  riots  in  town  and  country  forced  them 
from  time  to  time  to  make  concessions  to  the  peo- 
ple. These  concessions  became  more  and  more 
numerous  after  the  First  Reform  Bill.  In  the  tex- 
tile industries,  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  limited  the 
work  of  children  under  thirteen  to  an  eight-hour 
day  and  of  children  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
to  a  sixty-nine-hour  week.  Children  could  still  be 
hired,  however,  for  a  penny  a  day.    During  the 
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Chartist  agitations  in  1842  the  Mines  Act  was 
passed  to  restrict  the  employment  of  children  to 
boys  over  nine  and  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
girls  and  women  underground.  Again,  largely 
because  of  the  Chartist  agitations,  the  working  day 
of  women  and  children  in  textile  factories  was 
limited,  in  1847,  to  ten  hours.  The  ten-hour  day, 
which  in  practice  had  to  be  given  to  men  as  well  as 
women,  was  adopted  gradually  in  other  industries. 
In  1871  the  engineering  unions  carried  out  a  suc- 
cessful strike  for  a  nine-hour  working  day.  In  the 
eighteen-eighties  the  trade-unions,  which  had  won 
the  legal  right  to  organize  in  1825  and  the  right 
of  peaceful  picketing  in  1875,  began  to  advocate 
state  socialism,  the  nationalization  of  land  and  of 
the  means  of  production. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  British  laborer 
was  no  longer  at  the  complete  mercy  of  an  em- 
ployer whose  only  concern  was  to  employ  him  the 
longest  possible  hours  at  the  lowest  possible  wage. 
Still,  the  working  classes  shared  very  little  in  the 
enormous  profits  of  nineteenth-century  produc- 
tion, and  their  living  conditions,  particularly  in 
the  mining  areas  and  the  large  industrial  centers, 
were  abominable.  They  were  crowded  into  slum 
districts  in  damp  houses,  where  frequently  two 
tamilies  lived  in  a  single  room,  without  proper 
food,  running  water,  or  sanitation.  The  worst 
evils  of  economic  exploitation  were  removed  by 
parliamentary  reform,  but  the  problem  of  a  fairer 
distribution  of  wealth  and  opportunity  was  handed 
on  to  the  twentieth  century  in  the  most  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  Victorian  compromise. 

//.  Science  and  Industry 

In  the  nineteenth  century  more  mechanical 
progress  was  made  than  in  the  whole  earlier 
history  of  man.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
people  traveled  by  stagecoach  or  on  horseback 
over  poorly  constructed  roads.  Goods  were  trans- 
ported by  horse-drawn  barges  or  on  pack  animals. 
Voyages  in  small  wooden  sailing  vessels  were 
perilous,  as  the  seas  were  badly  charted  and  few 
lighthouses  existed.  Communication  between 
countries  was  uncertain.  Mails  were  irregular. 
There  was  no  telegraph  or  cable  service. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  Atlantic  could 


be  crossed  in  less  than  a  week.  Messages  arrived 
in  New  York  the  instant  they  were  sent  from 
London.  In  England  nearly  every  hamlet  could 
be  reached  by  rail.  Already  the  wireless  was  in 
use,  and  balloons  had  revealed  the  possibilities  of 
travel  through  the  air.  The  first  automobiles  were 
rattling  on  the  roads,  and  London  had  its  under- 
ground railway.  Electricity  was  beginning  to  be 
used  for  lighting,  as  well  as  for  telephoning.  In 
the  sixty-four  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
from  1837  to  1901,  England  changed  not  only  its 
face,  but  its  whole  manner  of  living.  The  history 
of  the  use  of  iron  tells  the  story  of  this  change.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  blast  furnace 
fired  by  coke  replaced  the  earlier  smelting  of  ore 
by  charcoal,  and  from  that  time  metal  began  to 
replace  wood  as  material  for  articles  of  common 
use.  In  1806  only  a  quarter-million  tons  of  pig 
iron  were  produced,  but  by  1883  the  amount  was 
thirty-four  times  as  great.  A  cheap  process  for 
manufacturing  steel  was  discovered  by  Bessemer 
in  1856,  and  the  railroads  soon  replaced  cast-iron 
rails  with  steel,  which  was  ten  times  as  durable. 
Two  of  the  great  engineering  feats  of  the  century 
were  made  possible  through  the  development  of 
steel:  the  four-and-a-quarter-mile  tunnel  under 
the  Severn  River  near  Bristol,  completed  in  1885, 
and  the  immense  bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
near  Edinburgh,  completed  in  1889.  The  progress 
of  the  iron-and-steel  industries  depended  on  the 
mining  of  ever-increasing  amounts  of  coal,  which 
was  available  in  large  quantities  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  Lancashire  and  other  western  counties.  In 
1800,  15  million  tons  of  coal  were  mined;  in  1885, 
159  million  tons,  and  in  the  latter  year  half  a 
million  men  were  employed  in  the  mines.  The 
energy  available  from  coal  was  doubled  by  fuel- 
saving  methods  discovered  in  these  eighty-five 
years. 

The  development  of  English  railways  and  the 
merchant  marine  depended  on  a  supply  of  cheap 
coal,  as  well  as  of  iron  and  steel.  In  the  eighteen- 
thirties  and  eighteen-forties  railways  were  con- 
structed between  large  industrial  centers  like  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  London  and  Birmingham. 
Investment  in  railroads  became  extremely  profit- 
able; for  example,  a  year  or  two  after  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  £100  shares 
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doubled  in  value.  Investment  in  steamship  lines 
soon  became  equally  profitable.  The  first  crossings 
of  the  Atlantic  by  steam  power  only  were  made  in 
1838.  Forty  years  later,  some  twenty  English 
steamship  companies  offered  speedy  mail  and 
passenger  service  on  the  seven  seas.  The  number 
of  passengers  traveling  by  train  and  ship  in  1 890 
was  thirty  times  as  great  as  in  1840.  This  phe- 
nomenal development  of  the  English  mercantile 
marine  is  illustrated  by  shipbuilding  figures:  in 
1850,  only  12,000  tons  of  iron  were  used,  but  by 
1883  nearly  a  million  tons  were  required.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  perishable  foods  could  be  im- 
ported from  any  part  of  the  world  because  of 
modern  methods  of  refrigeration  and  speed  of 
transportation. 

The  dependence  of  commercial  development  on 
electricity  became  greater  as  the  century  ad- 
vanced. Before  the  eighteen-thirties  electricity 
had  not  been  exploited  for  industrial  uses.  It  was 
not  until  1831  that  Michael  Faraday  began  his  ex- 
periments on  magnetism  and  electrolytic  action, 
and  not  until  1834  that  he  discovered  a  method  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  an  electric  current.  The 
dynamo  was  the  result  of  his  experiments.  The 
telegraph  was  patented  in  England  in  1837,  but 
the  first  public  telegraph  service  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1844.  In  1850  a  submarine  cable  was 
laid  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  in  1866  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  The  tele- 
phone was  invented  in  the  eighteen-seventies,  and 
wireless  telegraphy  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  arc  lamp  was  invented  before  1850,  and  the 
incandescent  bulb  some  twenty  years  later.  By 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  electricity  in 
transportation  and  manufacture  had  become 
almost  as  important  as  steam. 


islands  in  the  West  Indies,  relatively  small  ter- 
ritories in  Australia,  India,  and  western  Africa. 
In  territory  and  population  the  empire  doubled 
many  times  during  the  century  until  the  whole  of 
Canada,  Australia,  India  and  Burma,  many  is- 
lands in  the  South  Seas,  and  a  large  part  of  Africa 
came  under  the  British  flag. 

The  methods  of  imperialist  appropriation  grew 
out  of  Britain's  economic  and  naval  power.  First 
of  all,  trade  with  natives  was  established  through 
companies  like  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Missionaries  were  sent 
out  by  various  churches  to  Christianize  the 
heathen.  Inevitably  Englishmen  came  into  con- 
flict with  native  tribes.  Eventually  native  areas 
were  occupied  by  an  army,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment took  control  of  these  areas  from  the  trading 
companies. 

Native  peoples  under  the  imperialist  rule  of 
European  nations  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  worse  fed  and  harder  worked  than 
their  savage  or  primitive  great-great-grandparents 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  Industrialism  and  im- 
perialism, made  possible  by  scientific  discoveries 
and  technological  improvements,  built  up  tremen- 
dous reserves  of  wealth  for  the  capitalists,  made 
possible  certain  moderate  reforms  in  England,  kept 
most  of  the  English  people  in  comparative  poverty 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  the 
colonies  at  a  starvation  level  of  existence. 

The  development  of  industries  in  colonies 
settled  mainly  by  Anglo-Saxons  led  to  demands 
for  self-rule  and  ultimately  to  a  compromise  ar- 
rangement in  which  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa  gained  Dominion  status 
within  the  empire.  Nationalist  movements  were 
discouraged  in  the  other  colonies. 


///.  The  British  Empire 

The  rapid  technological  advance  of  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century  gave  her  a  great  commer- 
cial advantage  over  other  nations  and  made  pos- 
sible the  building  up  of  the  largest  empire  in  the 
world.  A  map  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  shows,  in  addition 
to  the  British  Isles,  a  block  of  territory  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  in  America, 


IV.  Theory  of  Evolution 

The  application  of  science  to  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  early  nineteenth  century  brought 
about  not  only  great  improvements  in  machinery 
and  technical  processes,  and  thereby  extension  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  new  attitudes  toward 
society,  culture,  and  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
In  general,  the  middle  classes  believed  in  progress 
because  thev  saw  daily  evidences  of  improvements 
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in  transportation  and  industry;  through  par- 
liamentary reforms  they  saw  their  own  political 
power  and  social  prestige  increase;  and  through 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  they  were  able  to  raise 
their  own  standard  of  living. 

In  geology  and  biology  the  Victorians  saw 
developments  as  significant  as  in  the  applied 
sciences.  Belief  in  social  evolution  did  not  mean, 
however,  immediate  and  popular  acceptance  of 
geological  and  biological  evolution.  The  Church 
of  England  and  most  other  religious  groups  op- 
posed the  hypotheses  of  the  scientists.  By  com- 
putation from  the  Bible  the  earth  was  thought  to 
have  been  created  nearly  six  thousand  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  period.  In  Principles 
of  Geology  (1830-1833),  however,  Charles  Lyell 
proved  by  a  special  study  of  the  earth's  crust  that 
its  history  should  be  computed  in  millions  rather 
than  in  thousands  of  years.  While  Lyell  was  pub- 
lishing his  book,  Charles  Darwin,  a  young  scientist 
voyaging  around  the  world  on  the  Beagle,  was 
investigating  fossil  remains  and  painstakingly 
gathering  his  evidence  of  structural  similarity 
between  various  animal  species.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  he  read  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation, by  Malthus,  that  he  developed  his  theory 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  the  argument  of 
Malthus  that  population  would  soon  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  Darwin  saw  an 
indirect  application  to  animal  life.  In  nature  cer- 
tain controls  operated  automatically:  as  the  earth 
contained  only  a  limited  amount  of  food  for  any 
species,  it  followed  naturally  that  the  strongest 
individuals  of  the  species  would  feed  first  and  the 
weaklings  would  tend  to  die  off.  The  fittest, 
therefore,  survived  to  breed  and  hand  on  their 
characteristics  to  their  offspring.  Over  a  long 
period  of  time  species  tended  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  environment  and  to  change  in  superficial 
appearance  and  in  skeletal  structure.  Hence 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  evolution  of  species.  The 
results  of  his  thirty  years'  research  were  collected 
and  published  in  1859  as  The  Origin  of  Species. 
Though  Darwin  had  little  to  say  about  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  life,  he  had  much  to  say  about  the 
animal  family  tree  and  its  numerous  species,  all 
branching,  perhaps,  from  a  single  trunk.  The 
theory  of  evolution  conflicted  with  the  story  of  the 


creation  in  the  Bible.  According  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  God  had  shaped  each  species  of  animal, 
bird,  and  reptile  in  a  separate  act  of  creation.  The 
fundamentalists,  who  accepted  the  Biblical  version 
of  the  creation  without  question,  insisted  that 
Darwin's  conclusions  were  wrong  and  ridiculed  his 
theory  in  The  Descent  of  Man  (1871)  that  man 
too  was  the  product  of  evolution. 

For  twenty  years  the  battle  between  the  dog- 
matic fundamentalists  and  the  evolutionists  was 
fought.  The  most  belligerent  defender  of  evolu- 
tion was  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  who  expounded 
Darwin's  theory  on  the  lecture  platform  and  sup- 
ported it  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  Mans 
Place  in  Nature  (1863).  In  his  Lay  Sermons 
(1870)  Huxley  popularized  both  the  biological 
and  the  geological  theory  of  evolution.  He  at- 
tacked the  theory  that  soul  was  different  from 
body  and  emphasized  the  biological  similarities 
between  human  and  animal  life.  As  to  religion,  he 
was  hostile  to  its  dogmas  and  its  institutional  con- 
servatism. He  could  not  believe  in  a  benevolent 
deity  and  said  that  his  study  of  nature  gave  him 
no  experience  of  ultimate  reality.  He  invented 
the  term  agnostic  to  describe  his  attitude  of  mind. 

The  influence  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  on  the 
younger  generation  was  profound.  In  poetry, 
Swinburne's  Hertha  (1871)  is  a  lyrical  and  some- 
what ecstatic  rendering  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
George  Meredith's  and  Hardy's  poetry  also  show 
an  acceptance  of  the  theory.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  century  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
used  by  writers  to  support  a  realistic  interpretation 
of  human  nature.  Outstanding  among  such  writers 
were  the  novelists  Thomas  Hardy  and  George 
Moore  and,  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Arnold  Bennett,  and  John 
Galsworthy.  The  realists,  with  their  method  of 
objective  observation,  their  application  of  science 
to  the  understanding  of  life,  and  their  belief  that 
human  behavior  is  the  result  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, were  the  literary  heirs  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley. 

V.  Religion 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Church  of  England  was  a  state  church  in  reality. 
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as  well  as  in  name.  Its  archbishops  and  bishops  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Its  deans  and  rectors  con- 
ducted services  in  the  great  cathedrals  of  England. 
Its  vicars  and  churchwardens  directed  the  religious 
life  of  the  smallest  rural  communities.  The  Test 
Act  still  imposed  acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  students 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Its  charity  schools 
offered  a  primary  education  to  thousands  of 
children.  Its  influence  was  felt  everywhere  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  numerous  groups 
from  the  middle  and  laboring  classes  had  left  the 
Church  of  England  to  become  Presbyterians  or 
Baptists.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
revivalist  movement,  led  by  John  Wesley,  resulted 
in  a  third  large  Nonconformist  church:  the 
Methodists  attacked  the  Church  of  England  for  its 
worldliness,  its  clergy  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
Bible,  and  its  service  for  its  external  ritual. 
Methodism,  like  all  extreme  Protestant  sects, 
claimed  to  be  founded  on  the  model  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  church  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

The  Nonconformist  movement  as  a  whole  and 
its  various  evangelical  sects  were  supported  largely 
by  the  lower  middle  classes.  The  radical  doctrine 
which  many  of  them  shared  was  that  God's  king- 
dom was  not  only  in  heaven  but  could  be  realized 
on  earth  through  prayer,  political  agitation,  and 
hard  work.  It  is  significant  of  the  effect  of  wealth 
on  religious  affiliations  that  many  middle-class 
families  gave  up  their  Nonconformism  as  they 
grew  wealthy  and  willingly  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  conservative  Church  of  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  period  a  re- 
form movement  began  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself.  The  Oxford  reformers,  as  they  were 
called,  demanded  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  a  restoration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  Christian  church.  In  1833  John  Keble 
preached  a  sermon  at  Oxford  against  state  inter- 
ference in  church  affairs.  Further  reforms  were 
advocated  in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  published  be- 
tween 1833  and  1842  by  Keble,  James  Hurrell 
Froude,  John  Henry  Newman,  and  other  Oxford 
reformers.   They  criticized  the  existing  clergy  for 


carrying  out  religious  duties  perfunctorily.  They 
insisted  that  churchmen  could  not  inspire  their 
congregations  unless  they  spoke  from  their  hearts. 
They  urged  the  restoration  of  the  sermon,  which 
had  disappeared  from  most  Anglican  services,  and 
a  preaching  of  fundamental  Christian  doctrine. 
The  emphasis  was  everywhere  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  feeling  rather  than  reason,  because  Froude  and 
Newman,  like  the  romantic  poets,  reacted  against 
the  scepticism  of  eighteenth-century  thinkers. 

The  Oxford  Movement  had  a  significant  in- 
fluence in  the  revival  of  interest  in  medieval  life 
and  in  Gothic  architecture,  with  which  John 
Ruskin  and  William  Morris  were  later  associated. 
It  also  stimulated  interest  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  a  more  thorough  education  of  the  clergy.  In 
its  stress  on  faith  and  feeling,  it  encouraged  a 
reaction  against  a  skeptical,  scientific  attitude  and 
contributed  to  one  of  the  main  controversies  of 
the  century,  that  between  dogmatic  religion  and 
evolution.  But  the  chief  reform  which  it  ad- 
vocated was  not  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  remains  to  this  day  a  state  church. 

The  problems  of  belief  in  God  and  immortality 
which  concerned  the  average  Victorian  were 
answered  to  his  satisfaction  by  Tennyson's  In 
Memoriam.  Browning's  exuberant  optimism  and 
Arnold's  melancholy  stoicism  were  both  off  the 
beaten  track  of  mid-Victorian  religious  thought. 
The  pleasure-loving  Omar  Khayyam  of  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  the  pagan  attitude  of  Swinburne  made 
the  Victorians  raise  their  self-righteous  hands  in 
horror — a  hypocritical  horror  in  the  interpretation 
of  Samuel  Butler,  who  satirized  Victorian  religion 
in  his  Erewhon  (1872).  The  determining  force  in 
human  behavior  was,  to  his  mind,  not  religion  at 
all  but  social  custom  based  on  narrow  self-interest. 
Arnold,  who  valued  religion  because  of  its  cul- 
tural effect,  warned  his  generation  of  the  need  of 
developing  intelligence  and  a  sense  of  beauty,  as 
well  as  a  guiding  conscience.  "Sweetness  and 
light,"  rather  than  Carlyle's  "duty,"  were  the 
ideals  which  Arnold  advocated.  Huxley  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  deplored  religious 
superstition  and  the  dogmatic  spirit  because  they 
blocked  the  road  of  human  progress.  On  the 
whole,  Victorian  writers  were  critical  of  religion 
and  religious  institutions.   As  in  every  other  realm 
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of  thought,  liberalizing  tendencies  were  at  work, 
and  the  scientific  theory  of  relativity  was  under- 
mining absolute  conceptions. 

VI.  Education 

The  defects  of  English  education  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  exposed  by 
Dickens  in  Nicholas  Nictyeby  (1838-1839)  and 
David  Copperfield  (1849-1850)  and  by  Thackeray 
in  Vanity  Fair  (1847-1848).  The  ignorance  of 
school  children  seems  to  have  been  scrupulously 
preserved  by  a  system  of  intimidation  on  the 
part  of  schoolmasters  and  by  bad  instruction  in 
Latin  and  Greek  by  exploited  and  half-starved 
tutors.  Until  1833  the  government  accepted  no 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  children; 
primary  and  secondary  schools  were  supported  by 
religious  or  charitable  organizations.  The  aristo- 
cratic public  schools,  like  Eton,  Winchester, 
Rugby,  and  Harrow,  were  self-supporting  through 
fees  and  endowments.  But  the  instruction  given 
at  these  institutions  was  no  better,  and  liable  to  be 
worse,  than  the  teaching  in  the  best  charity  schools. 

In  1833  an  initial  grant  was  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  the  founding  and  develop- 
ing of  primary  schools.  Statistical  surveys  re- 
vealed that  less  than  half  the  children  in  England 
of  primary-school  age  were  receiving  any  educa- 
tion. Most  working-class  children  were  sent  to 
the  mines  and  factories  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  nine  and  never  learned  to  read  and  write. 
The  novels  of  Dickens  and  Elizabeth  Gaskell 
have  several  pathetic  portraits  of  such  children. 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  essay  On  Liberty  (1859) 
and  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  reports  on  French 
education  (1859  and  1865)  strongly  urged  the 
British  government  to  adopt  a  system  of  free 
compulsory  education.  The  English  government 
was  slow  to  accept  responsibility,  however,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  second  half  of  the  century,  when 
the  clerical  work  of  government  and  the  complex- 
ity of  machines  and  manufacturing  processes  re- 
quired better-educated  clerks  and  laborers,  that 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  was  finally  passed. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1870, 
the  country  was  mapped  out  into  school  districts, 
in  each  of  which  a  board  was  elected  to  co-operate 


with  the  government  and  the  community  in 
providing  good  elementary  education.  Ten  years 
later  attendance  was  made  compulsory  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  free  elementary  schools  were 
provided  in  poor  districts.  Even  today,  though 
the  state  offers  many  competitive  scholarships, 
secondary-school  education  is  not  free  in  England 
except  in  very  poor  communities. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  teaching  of 
science  and  modern  literature  supplemented 
mathematics  and  classical  languages.  Under  the 
influence  of  scientists  like  Huxley,  mechanics' 
institutes  (equivalent  to  modern  technical  schools) 
were  opened  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
industrial  centers,  and  the  universities  began  to 
offer  courses  in  biology,  geology,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  The  utilitarian  trend  of  higher  education 
was  opposed  by  the  two  leading  universities  until 
late  in  the  century.  The  classical  ideal  of  the 
English  gentleman,  which  John  Henry  Newman 
presented  in  his  Idea  of  a  University,  was  pre- 
served at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  but  was  not 
upheld  in  the  affiliated  colleges  of  the  University 
of  London  or  the  provincial  universities  and 
colleges.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  two 
older  universities  yielded  to  the  needs  of  a  new 
type  of  student  and  enlarged  their  curriculum. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  the  only  centers  of 
higher  education  in  England.  Their  monopoly 
was  broken  by  the  incorporation  of  the  University 
of  London  as  an  examining  body  in  1837,  and  the 
founding  of  universities  in  Manchester,  Durham, 
Leeds,  Southampton,  and  other  provincial  cities. 
As  with  other  institutions,  the  older  universities 
responded  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  middle 
classes,  lost  their  purely  aristocratic  character,  and 
reluctantly  accommodated  themselves  to  an 
industrial  civilization. 

To  the  Victorian  middle  classes,  education  was 
a  magic  word:  it  meant  opportunity,  wealth,  and 
security,  as  well  as  knowledge.  Education  was  the 
fairy  godmother  who  would  brandish  her  hickory 
switch  at  poverty  and  misery  and  cause  them  to 
vanish.  Without  the  support  of  far-reaching 
political  and  social  action,  education  proved  no 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  nineteenth-century  life, 
but  the  educational  reforms  of  the  Victorians  are 
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still  impressive.  Knowledge,  like  bread  and  water, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bare  necessities 
of  human  life. 

VII.  Victorian  Critics 

The  Victorian  period  was  an  age  of  moderate 
reform,  but  progress  was  too  slow  and  halting  to 
give  the  outstanding  Victorian  writers  much 
reason  for  smugness.  Mechanical  progress,  with  all 
its  startling  achievements,  had  not  created  an 
organic  society  in  which  each  class  might  give  its 
best  mental  and  physical  effort  to  further  the  prog- 
ress of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Narrow  self-interest 
and  class  interest  became,  therefore,  the  chief  butt 
of  Victorian  critics  like  Carlyle,  Arnold,  and  Mill. 

The  writings  of  Carlyle  were  the  seedbeds  of 
Victorian  criticism.  Under  the  tutelage  of  the 
German  romantic  philosophers,  Carlyle  had  come 
to  believe  in  a  transcendent  universal  unity. 
When  he  turned  his  attention  to  society,  he  found 
a  violation  of  unity  in  the  division  of  mankind  into 
self-interested  classes.  The  landowning  classes,  he 
contended,  were  mere  fox-hunting  aristocrats  who, 
in  the  political  sphere,  cared  only  for  their  own 
privileges  and  had  no  thought  of  their  God-given 
duty,  which  was  to  govern  their  country  in  the 
interests  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living 
in  it.  The  middle  classes  followed  an  equally 
selfish  policy  of  providing  for  their  own  material 
welfare  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  society:  the 
captains  of  industry  behaved  like  buccaneers  or 
robber  barons,  exacting  their  toll  from  the  working 
.masses  without  thought  of  the  good  of  society. 
And  the  masses,  underfed  and  badly  clothed,  des- 
perately in  need  of  leadership,  were  turning  to 
revolutionary  doctrines.  Wherever  Carlyle  ex- 
amined the  social  scene,  he  found  disunity,  class 
interest  pursued  to  the  damage  of  society  as  a 
whole.  His  solution  was  not  democratic:  he  did 
not  advocate  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  be- 
tween the  classes.  He  urged  the  rule  of  strong  men, 
an  oligarchic  rule  supported  by  an  aristocracy 
whose  duty  was  to  govern,  a  middle  class  whose 
duty  was  to  manufacture,  and  a  working  class 
whose  duty  was  to  work.  A  strong  leader  would 
see  that  each  man  did  his  duty  in  a  unified  society, 
to  which  each  class  made  its  fitting  contribution. 


*_  John  Stuart  Mill  agreed  with  Carlyle's  basic 
interpretation  of  social  disunity,  but  he  offered  a 
different  solution.  It  seemed  to  him  that  religion 
and  superstition  were  gradually  disappearing  in 
the  strong  light  of  human  reason.  Compulsion,  in 
the  name  of  a  religious  or  theocratic  state,  was 
therefore  an  evil  to  his  mind.  The  best  state  would 
be  that  in  which  the  individual  was  freest  to  think, 
speak,  and  behave  as  his  reason  saw  fit.  All  men 
and  all  women  should  have  equal  social  and  polit- 
ical privileges,  and  the  system  of  education  should 
assure  that  each  citizen  should  be  fully  qualified  to 
vote  and  should  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Mill's  democratic  solution  was,  in  part,  a 
compromise  with  the  dominant  attitude  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  demanded  freedom  from 
governmental  control  in  the  spheres  of  trade  and 
industry  and  who  steadily  abused  such  freedom. 
But  the  liberty  he  upheld  was  a  forward-looking 
ideal  and  pointed  the  direction  of  liberal  reform 
through  the  last  half  of  the  century. 

According  to  Carlyle,  the  aim  of  government 
was  to  make  sure  that  every  man  did  his  duty  to 
society.  According  to  Mill,  the  aim  of  govern- 
ment was  to  ensure  the  greatest  happiness  and  the 
least  pain  or  suffering  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  The  aim  of  government,  according  to 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Culture  and  Anarchy 
(1869),  was  to  make  culture  prevail  and  to  ensure 
the  rule  of  "right  reason."  Arnold  was  more  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  aristocratic  tradition  than 
either  Carlyle  or  Mill,  and  his  ideal  of  culture  was 
based  on  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman's  education. 
Through  a  study  of  classical  writers  like  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Cicero  the  student  would  adapt  to 
contemporary  needs  "the  best  that  had  been  known 
and  thought"  in  the  past.  Through  study  he 
would  develop  an  unbiased  and  critical  mind,  and 
his  "right  reason"  in  the  social  and  political  world 
would  prevail.  Discipline,  therefore,  rather  than 
duty  or  liberty,  was  the  keystone  of  Arnold's  social 
and  political  thinking.  He  applied  the  term 
anarchy  to  the  England  of  his  period  because  that 
England  lacked  cultural  unity,  because  each  class 
selfishly  pursued  its  own  interests:  the  aristocracy, 
or  "barbarians,"  were  indifferent  to  culture,  and 
the  middle  classes,  or  "Philistines,"  were  blind  to 
culture  because  they  were  so  busy  doing  that  they 
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had  no  time  for  thinking.  Arnold  distrusted  the 
"populace"  and  was  contemptuous,  though  fear- 
ful, of  their  Hyde  Park  demonstrations  and  any- 
thing that  resembled  popular  protest.  He  felt  that 
such  demonstrations  should  be  rigorously  sup- 
pressed. In  the  interests  of  a  unified  culture  in 
which  intelligence  and  social  harmony  should  pre- 
vail, Arnold  was  prepared  to  apply  methods  of 
compulsion.  His  ideal  society  was  like  Plato's  Re- 
public, in  which  the  philosophers  ruled  in  the 
interests  of  a  cultured  minority. 

Arnold,  Carlyle,  and  Mill  were  all  prepared  to 
compromise  with  the  dominant  aims  and  ideals  of 
the  middle  class.  Not  so  John  Ruskin  or  William 
Morris.  Both  became  critics  of  society  because 
they  were  first  critics  of  art.  Failing  to  find 
vitality  and  beauty  in  the  art  of  his  period,  Ruskin 
made  an  extensive  study  of  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance art  and  architecture.  Basically  Christian  in 
his  ethical  conception  of  art,  Ruskin  was  angered 
by  the  mere  lip  service  of  his  contemporaries  to 
Christian  morality.  In  his  later  works  he  made  a 
study  of  the  economic  conditions  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  soullessness  of  nineteenth-century 
art.  The  whole  method  of  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth  would  have  to  change,  Ruskin 
contended,  before  products  in  everyday  use  could 
become  beautiful  and  the  worker  enjoy  producing 
them.  His  anger  was  directed  at  the  selfish  policies 
of  the  capitalists,  as  much  as  against  the  dehuman- 
izing effects  of  their  machines;  and  his  backward- 
glancing  idealization  of  medieval  life  reveals  the 
strength  of  his  reaction  against  the  business 
methods  of  his  day. 

William  Morris,  a  disciple  of  Ruskin,  carried 
his  theory  a  stage  farther  into  socialism.  His  re- 
vival of  handicrafts  in  a  period  of  machine  pro- 
duction convinced  him  that  work  could  become  a 
joy  to  the  worker  freed  from  wage  slavery.  He 
therefore  attacked  the  whole  capitalist  system  of 
production,  rather  than  machine  production,  and 
in  his  News  from  Nowhere  (1891)  looked  forward 
to  a  period  when  the  working  classes  would  share 
in  the  creation  and  enjoyment  of  art.  In  his 
definition,  art  is  man's  expression  of  his  joy  in 
labor. 

Another  protagonist  of  the  working  classes 
during    the    Victorian    period    was    the    scientist 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  who  helped  to  found 
technical  training  schools  and  workingmen's 
colleges  and  thus  to  extend  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Huxley  does  not  look  back  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  but  forward  to  a  civilization  in  which  the 
machine  has  freed  man  from  the  heaviest  forms  of 
drudgery  and  in  which  the  advantages  of  education 
and  culture  have  been  made  available  to  the 
masses.  Huxley  was  no  more  prepared  than  Wil- 
liam Morris  to  tolerate  the  hypocrisy  and  dog- 
matism of  Victorians  in  questions  of  religion,  mar- 
riage, and  morals. 

Huxley,  Ruskin,  and  Morris  were  unwilling 
to  compromise  with  middle-class  convention  or 
think  of  a  satisfactory  social  order  in  terms  of 
middle-class  rule.  To  them  progress  meant  the 
extension  of  democracy  and  opportunity  in 
science,  education,  and  the  arts. 

VIII.  Victorian  Novelists 

The  Victorian  novelists  were  greatly  influenced 
by  the  critics  of  the  period.  Carlyle's  Past  and 
Present  was  read  by  conservative  and  radical  alike, 
and  a  parallel  discontent  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
novels  of  the  conservative  Disraeli  and  the  radical 
Dickens.  Disraeli's  best  romances  were  written 
after  he  became  politically,  as  well  as  artistically, 
concerned  with  English  life.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1837,  during  the  period  of  the  first  Chart- 
ist agitations.  Carlyle's  pamphlet  on  Chartism  in 
1839  and  his  longer  work  Past  and  Present  in  1843. 
on  the  social  distresses  of  England,  were  absorbed 
by  Disraeli,  who  wrote  three  problem  novels, 
Coningsby  (1844),  Sybil  (1845),  and  Tancred 
(1847).  Disraeli's  fundamental  thesis  was  that 
poverty  and  social  distress  were  due  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  He  envisaged 
a  future  society  in  which  a  benevolent  aristocracy 
and  an  unselfish  middle  class  would  pour  their 
paternalistic  blessing  upon  rural  and  city  laborers, 
and  the  life  of  all  would  be  cemented  into  spiritual 
unity  by  church  and  king. 

The  only  similarity  between  Disraeli  and 
Dickens  was  their  clear  portrayal  of  social  evils. 
Dickens's  picture  of  the  lower-middle-class  people 
of  his  day  and  their  struggle  against  poverty,  op- 
pression, and  disease  indicates  a  mind  profoundly 
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affected  by  inequality  and  physical  suffering.  An 
original  impulse  to  treat  life  purely  humorously 
was  sobered  down  even  in  his  first  popular  work, 
The  Pickwic^  Papers  (1836-1837),  by  his  convic- 
tion that  environment  was  the  most  determining 
factor  in  human  behavior.  Oliver  Twist  (1837- 
1838)  is  more  than  the  story  of  an  unfortunate 
orphan  who  is  refused  a  second  bowl  of  gruel  at 
the  poorhouse;  it  is  a  portrait  of  a  whole  section 
of  London  life,  the  criminal  tendencies  of  which 
are  clearly  a  result  of  a  repulsive  environment. 
Dickens's  humanitarian  sympathy,  his  senti- 
mentalism,  and  his  grotesque  humor  were  used 
like  searchlights  to  show  up  the  abuses  of  his 
period.  These  qualities  are  harmoniously  blended 
in  David  Copperfield  (1849-1850),  one  of  the  out- 
standing novels  of  the  century.  In  Bleal\  House 
(1852-1853)  and  Hard  Times  (1854)  Dickens's 
deep  disillusionment  with  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem and  the  education  of  his  period  clearly  reveals 
the  influence  of  Carlyle. 

The  social  novel  was  a  literary  expression  of  the 
age  of  Chartism.  In  three  of  the  novels  of  Eliza- 
beth Gaskell,  Mary  Barton  (1848),  Ruth  (1853), 
and  North  and  South  (1855),  the  conditions  of  the 
working  classes,  particularly  in  Manchester,  were 
represented  with  a  woman's  sympathy  for  the  poor. 
And  in  Yeast  (1848)  and  Alton  Locke  (1850) 
Charles  Kingsley,  reflecting  the  evils  of  class  dis- 
tinction and  poverty,  looked  forward  to  a  period 
in  which  the  Christian  ideals  of  equality  and 
brotherhood  would  be  realized  in  men's  social 
relationships.  In  Adam  Bede  (1859)  George 
Eliot  (Marian  Evans)  endowed  her  sober  work- 
ingman  with  virtues  which  are  obviously  lacking 
in  her  clergyman  and  landlords. 

The  life  of  the  middle  classes,  particularly  of 
the  women  in  the  home,  is  portrayed  in  George 
Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss  (1860),  and,  with  keen 
understanding  of  the  narrowness  of  provincial 
life,  in  Gaskell's  Cranford  (1853).  Charlotte 
Bronte,  with  her  romantic  plea  for  understanding 
between  the  sexes,  wrote  three  passionate  novels: 
Jane  Eyre  (1847),  Shirley  (1849),  and  Villette  (1853), 
in  which  she  vindicated  a  woman's  right  to  equal 
intellectual  and  social  footing  with  men.  Wuther- 
ing  Heights  (1847),  by  her  sister  Emily  Bronte, 
shows  all  the  repressed  power  of  a  romantic  nature 


bruised  by  the  hardness  of  a  bleak  environment. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  emotionally  intense  novels 
of  the  century. 

To  this  extremely  productive  period  in  the 
history  of  English  fiction,  between  1845  and  1860, 
two  other  major  novelists  contributed:  Thackeray 
his  Vanity  Fair  (1847-1848)  and  Meredith  his 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  (1859).  Both  were 
satirists  of  upper-class  and  upper-middle-class  life. 
Thackeray's  portrait  of  English  society,  though 
ostensibly  in  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
was  in  many  respects  a  contemporary  portrait. 
His  slight  esteem  for  the  landowning  aristocracy  is 
impressed  on  the  reader  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley.  But  the  banker  and  the  commercial 
magnate  fare  no  better  at  his  hands.  In  the  world 
of  Thackeray  the  sharks  are  always  feasting  on  the 
poor  little  fry  of  society,  and  only  the  sentimental 
convention  of  Victorian  fiction  explains  why  the 
unscrupulous  Becky  Sharp  is  unmasked  at  the  end 
of  Vanity  Fair.  Meredith  attacked  the  upper 
classes  with  the  finely  tempered  point  of  his  wit 
and  again  and  again  pierced  their  weaknesses. 
Richard  Feverel  is  the  Tom  Jones  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  natural  youngster  with  natural  im- 
pulses which  are  frustrated  at  their  first  expression 
by  the  educational  system  of  his  father.  In  The 
Egoist  (1879)  Meredith  attacked,  not  the  tyranny 
of  the  Victorian  father,  but  the  tyranny  of  man 
over  woman.  Though  apparently  remote  from 
pressing  economic  and  social  problems,  his  char- 
acters represent  the  tendencies  that  these  problems 
created:  the  selfish  idleness  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
absurd  domination  of  male  over  female,  and  the 
educational  systems  that  aimed  at  self-repression, 
rather  than  self-development. 

In  the  mid-Victorian  period  the  novel  became 
the  most  popular  form  of  literary  art.  In  addition 
to  the  novelists  already  mentioned,  the  lesser 
novelists  of  the  period  produced  excellent  work. 
Charles  Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  (1861) 
is  a  narrative  with  a  late  medieval  background. 
Anthony  Trollope  in  his  Barchester  Towers  (1857) 
reflected  the  easygoing  life  of  the  pulpit  and  tea 
table.  The  thrilling  mystery  stories  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  The  Woman  in  White  (1860)  and  The 
Moonstone  (1868),  can  still  be  read  with  enjoy- 
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IX.  Victorian  Poets 

In  the  poetry  of  the  period  an  interest  in  narra- 
tive is  a  distinctive  feature.  The  career  of  Tenny- 
son illustrates  the  change  from  the  lyrical  interest 
of  the  eighteen-thirties  to  the  narrative  interest  of 
the  eighteen-fifties  and  eighteen-sixties.  His 
Idylls  of  the  King,  Enoch  Arden,  and  many  of  his 
shorter  poems  were  narratives.  Browning  too  be- 
came a  narrative  poet  with  a  very  special  technique. 
In  his  dramatic  monologues  he  aimed  at  suggesting 
the  complete  life  story  of  a  character  and  its  main 
conflicts  in  a  concentrated  form.  His  connected 
series  of  dramatic  monologues,  The  Ring  and  the 
Boo/{,  is  virtually  a  novel.  The  ballad-narrative 
remained  a  popular  form  in  the  Victorian  period, 
particularly  with  Rossetti,  Morris,  and  Swinburne; 
and  the  epic  tale  was  represented  by  Arnold's 
Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  Morris's  Sigurd  the  Vol- 
sung.  To  the  ever-widening  circle  of  readers 
created  by  an  improving  school  system,  the  Vic- 
torian poets  appealed  through  the  most  readily 
available  medium,  the  story.  The  great  body  of 
twentieth-century  poetry,  with  its  personal  im- 
pressionism and  its  intellectual  eccentricity,  has 
never  appealed  to  as  large  a  reading  public  as  the 
verse  tales  of  the  Victorian  poets. 

Like  the  prose-writers  of  the  Victorian  period, 
the  poets  were  concerned  with  moral  and  ethical 
problems.  Tennyson  made  an  earnest  attempt  in 
his  Loc\sley  Hall  and  In  Memoriam  to  reconcile  his 
knowledge  of  the  evils  of  social  life  with  his  desire 
to  justify  a  Christian  belief  in  God  and  immor- 
tality. With  Browning,  belief  in  immortality  was 
a  constant  theme.  Perfection  was  not  possible  on 
earth;  therefore  it  must  become  possible  in  an 
immortal  life.  With  the  liberals  of  his  century 
Browning  was  absorbed  intellectually  in  the  prob- 
lems of  national  and  personal  liberty  and  the  con- 
ception of  human  perfectibility.  From  his  liberal 
standpoint  he  attacked  many  of  the  conventions 
of  his  period :  the  dogmatism  of  the  churches,  the 
prudish  repressions  of  middle-class  society,  the 
tyranny  of  father  and  husband.  The  clean-cut 
optimism  of  Browning,  with  its  hopes  for  the 
future,  contrasts  vividly  with  the  timorous  pessi- 
mism of  Tennyson  and  the  philosophical  melan- 
choly of  Arnold. 


The  poetry  of  Arnold  reveals  the  intellectual 
break  of  Victorian  writers  with  the  traditions  of 
the  romantic  period.  To  Arnold  the  pantheism  of 
Wordsworth  was  as  unsatisfactory  a  spiritual 
refuge  as  the  dogma  of  the  Christian  churches. 
Nor  could  he  share  the  political  enthusiasm  of 
Shelley  or  Byron  for  popular  liberties.  His  philoso- 
phy of  life  was  basically  a  stoic  resignation  to  a 
world  which  had  lost  the  freshness  of  spring.  The 
autumnal  melancholy  of  his  poetry  suggests  that 
God  was  no  longer  in  his  heaven  and  all  was  wrong 
with  the  world. 

The  problems  of  doubt  and  faith  with  which 
these  three  Victorian  poets  were  concerned,  each 
in  his  characteristic  way,  were  ignored  by  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  poets  Rossetti  and  Morris.  In  the 
art  and  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  found 
the  substance  for  their  ballads.  They  also  ignored 
the  sentimental  problems  of  their  century,  im- 
patient as  they  were  of  middle-class  conventions, 
and  attempted  to  represent  a  strength  of  passion 
and  feeling  almost  wholly  out  of  tune  with  the 
respectable  sentiments  of  their  contemporaries. 
In  their  so-called  aesthetic  reaction  against  Vic- 
torianism  they  had  considerable  influence  on  later 
poets,  like  Swinburne  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Swin- 
burne's violent  attack  on  Christianity,  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  pagan  naturalism,  and  his  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  theory  of  evolution  assured  his 
unpopularity  in  an  age  of  euphemism  and  com- 
promise. In  addition,  Swinburne  wrote  his  poems 
on  decadent  themes  which  seemed  indecent  to  his 
contemporaries  or  on  radical  themes  which 
shocked  their  sense  of  social  complacency.  Swin- 
burne was  "the  terrible  child"  of  the  Victorian 
period.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  gifted  verbal 
musicians  who  ever  wrote  lyrical  poetry. 

In  poetry,  as  well  as  in  fiction  and  criticism, 
Victorian  writers  reached  a  high  level  of  achieve- 
ment. The  literary  variety  of  the  period  prevents 
easy  generalization;  as  a  whole,  however,  Vic- 
torian literature  is  characterized  by  its  moral 
seriousness  and  its  concern  with  social  problems. 
In  an  age  of  rapid  scientific  advances  and  great 
mechanical  progress,  it  revealed  a  widespread 
belief  in  the  evolution  of  society  toward  a"  more 
unified  national  life  in  which  class  conflict  and 
poverty  would  cease  to  exist. 
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X.  The  Last  Twenty  Years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

Though  Queen  Victoria  lived  until  1901,  the 
golden  age  of  Victorianism  was  over  by  1880.  A 
serious  depression  in  the  preceding  five  years  was 
created  by  a  number  of  ominous  factors.  British 
imperialism  in  these  years  began  seriously  to  con- 
flict with  rival  powers  in  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  world  markets,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  began  to  challenge  British  supremacy. 
England's  economy,  depending  on  investments 
and  cheap  labor  in  colonial  areas,  was  slow  to 
develop  large-scale  industry  at  home  in  place  of 
small  machine  shops.  From  about  1880  technologi- 
cal development  was  slower  in  England  than  in 
the  United  States.  Another  reason  for  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  middle  classes  in  these 
years  was  the  development  of  big  business,  inter- 
locking directorates,  and  international  cartels. 
Economic  power,  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  been  widely  distributed, 
was  once  more  gathered  into  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  the  monopolists  created  an  economic  aris- 
tocracy which  has  since  remained  the  bulwark  of 
British  conservatism  and  the  most  serious  stum- 
bling block  in  the  road  of  democratic  reform. 
These  developments  were  accompanied  by  an 
extension  of  Britain's  territorial  empire,  for  she 
gained  Egypt  by  a  series  of  political  and  economic 
intrigues,  and  she  took  over  all  of  South  Africa  after 
the  Boer  War.  Though  the  empire  became  great, 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  England  shared  little 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  they  began  to 
ask  the  reason  why.  The  socialist  movement 
offered  one  answer.  In  the  eighteen-eighties  men 
like  William  Morris  and  Bernard  Shaw  explained 
socialism  to  the  working  classes,  and  in  the  trade- 
unions  socialists  became  numerous.  From  above 
and  below,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  security  of 
Victoria's  middle  classes  was  threatened,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  writers  of  this  period,  still 
writing  mainly  for  middle-class  readers,  were 
on  the  whole  pessimistic. 

The  literary  revolt  of  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  century  was  primarily  a  revolt  against  the 
cultural  domination  of  the  middle  classes  and  their 
social  and  ethical  attitudes.    It  took  a  socialistic 


direction  on  the  one  hand  and  an  aristocratic  one 
on  the  other.  It  borrowed  the  slogans  of  the  anti- 
bourgeois  writers  in  France  and  transplanted 
French  impressionism,  realism,  and  naturalism  to 
English  soil.  The  aesthetes  and  decadents  re- 
acted against  Victorianism  by  following  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  beauty.  Many  of  them  lamented  the 
passing  of  the  aristocratic  life  of  leisure  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and,  in  defiance  of  middle- 
class  conventions  in  literature,  wrote  about  har- 
lequins and  harlots,  the  colorful  life  of  cafe  and 
boulevard.  Oscar  Wilde's  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray 
(1891)  shows  the  brilliant  color,  as  well  as  the 
shallowness,  of  this  aristocratic  reaction. 

A  stronger  reaction  against  Victorianism  was  the 
realistic  movement,  which  rebelled  against  the 
Christian  ethical  coloring  used  by  Victorian  writers 
in  their  treatment  of  life.  Both  Hardy  and  Gissing 
were  to  a  large  extent  realistic  in  their  novels  and 
revealed  the  sources  of  poverty  and  misery,  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  social,  in  country  and  city. 
Both  were  deeply  concerned  with  the  life  of  the 
underprivileged,  Hardy  particularly  in  Tess  of  the 
UUrbervilles  (1891)  and  Gissing  in  such  novels  as 
Workers  in  the  Dawn  (1880)  and  Demos  (1886).  In 
these  novelists  the  sober  Victorian  craftsman  sur- 
vived, and  the  novel,  as  in  the  eighteen-fifties, 
reached  a  high  level  of  achievement.  Esther  Waters 
(1893),  by  George  Moore,  owes  more  to  French 
than  to  English  predecessors,  but  its  sober  realism 
and  its  treatment  of  servant  life  encouraged  others 
to  write  in  the  same  tradition.  Arnold  Bennett's 
Old  Wives'  Tale  (1908)  and  Somerset  Maugham's 
Of  Human  Bondage  (1916)  show  the  development 
of  a  more  native  English  realism  and  the  treatment 
of  lower-middle-class  life.  With  a  similar  clear-cut 
realism,  Galsworthy  pictured  the  life  of  the  upper 
middle  classes  in  his  Man  of  Property  (1906)  and  his 
other  Forsyte  novels.  The  typical  realistic  novelist 
differed  from  the  typical  Victorian  novelist  in  his 
attitude  toward  fiction:  he  believed  in  giving  as 
objective  a  portrayal  of  life  as  was  humanly  possible 
and  in  avoiding  coloring  his  characters  with  his  own 
ethical,  philosophical,  or  religious  interpretation. 

The  poets  of  the  eighteen-nineties  wrote  fragile 
and  ephemeral  lyrics,  affected,  like  the  fiction  of 
the  period,  by  French  impressionist  and  realist 
tendencies.  The  poetry  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Arthur 
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Symons  shows  the  French  influence  at  its  best. 
The  great  narrative  vigor  of  the  Victorian  poets 
was  gone,  except  for  the  tragic  ballads  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  With  Hardy  and  A.  E.  Housman,  interest 
in  country  people  and  their  folk  poetry  was  a  chief 
source  of  inspiration.  William  Butler  Yeats  had  a 
similar  interest  in  the  folklore  of  Ireland,  and  John 
Millington  Synge,  whose  plays  have  the  lyrical 
swing  of  folk  music,  reproduced  the  vigorous 
speech  of  the  Aran  Islanders  off  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.  The  return  in  the  eighteen-nineties  to  an 
interest  in  rural  life  and  folk  poetry  shows  a  charac- 
teristic aspect  of  the  revolt  against  Victorianism. 

The  intellectual  revolt  against  middle-class  con- 
ventions is  represented  by  William  Morris  in  his 
News  from  Nowhere  (1891)  and  by  Samuel  Butler 
in  his  Erewhon  (1872)  and  The  Way  of  All  Flesh 
(1903).  In  these  satirical  works  the  Victorians  are 
haled  into  the  court  of  criticism  and  indicted  for 
their  bourgeois  selfishness,  their  toleration  of  ugli- 
ness in  the  interest  of  the  profit  system,  and  their 
hypocrisy  in  professing  Christian  morals  but  rarely 
practicing  them.  Hardy  stands  out  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  leader  of  the  revolt  against  Victorianism; 
but  the  novels  of  Gissing  and  Moore,  the  impres- 
sionist essays  of  Wilde,  the  familiar  essays  and 
journals  of  Stevenson,  the  poetry  of  Francis 
Thompson  and  Housman  and  Symons,  all  illustrate 
the  reaction  that  set  in  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the  sophisticated 
and  comfortable  life  of  the  middle  classes. 

Dates 

1832.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poems.  The  First  Reform 
Bill  extends  the  franchise  to  middle-class  property- 
owners,  eliminates  many  rotten  boroughs,  and  gives 
some  measure  of  representation  by  population. 

1833.  Robert  Browning,  Pauline.  The  Factory  Act 
limits  the  work  of  children  under  thirteen  to  an 
eight-hour  day  and  of  children  between  thirteen 
and  eighteen  to  a  sixty-nine  hour  week  in  textile 
industries.  Inspectors  appointed  to  enforce  legisla- 
tion. John  Keble  preaches  at  Oxford  against  state 
interference  in  church  affairs.  With  James  Hurrell 
Froude,  John  Henry  Newman,  and  other  reformers, 
he  issues  Tracts  for  the  Times  (1833-1842)  and  helps 
to  found  the  Oxford  Movement.  Government 
grant  encourages  founding  and  developing  of 
primary  schools. 


1834.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus.  Robert  Owen 
starts  the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union.    500,000  members  within  a  few  weeks. 

1835.  Municipal  Corporations  Act  provides  for  demo- 
cratic procedures  in  municipal  government. 

1835-1845.  First  great  railway  boom,  collapsing 
through  wild  speculation  in  1846-1847.  Stage- 
coaches begin  to  disappear. 

1836-1837.   Charles  Dickens,  The  Pic\wic\  Papers. 

1837.  Thomas  Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

1837-1838.   Charles  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist. 
1837-1901.    Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

1838.  Charles  Lyell,  The  Elements  of  Geology.  First 
crossings  of  the  Atlantic  under  steam  power  only 
made  by  the  Sirius  and  the  Great  Western. 

1838-1839.  The  People's  Charter  circulated  and,  with 
several  million  signatures,  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  charter  demands  male  suffrage,  annual  parlia- 
ments, secret  ballot,  and  other  democratic  reforms. 
The  government  refuses  to  consider  the  charter, 
breaks  up  meetings  with  the  militia,  and  imprisons 
Chartist  leaders. 

1839.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chartism. 

1840.  Robert  Browning,  Sordello. 

1841.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. 
1841-1846.    Robert  Browning,  Bells  and  Pomegranates. 

1842.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poems.  The  Mines  Act  re- 
stricts the  employment  of  children  underground  to 
boys  over  nine,  prohibits  employment  of  girls  and 
women. 

1843.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present.  William 
Wordsworth  becomes  poet  laureate. 

1843-1860.   John  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters. 

1844.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Coningsby.  First  public  tele- 
graph established  in  England.  First  use  in  England 
of  anaesthetics  in  surgery.  Twenty-eight  Rochdale 
men  start  the  first  co-operative  store  in  England, 
the  profits  of  which  are  returned  to  the  members. 
Twenty  years  later  the  co-operative  movement 
numbers  about  125,000. 

1845.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

1846.  Repeal  of  Corn  Laws — end  of  high  tariff  on 
grain  which  benefited  Tory  landlords.  Growing 
power  of  the  middle  classes  demonstrated. 

1847.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre.  Emily  Bronte, 
Wuthering  Heights.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Tancred. 
Maximum  ten-hour  day  limits  work  of  women  and 
children  in  textile  factories. 

1847-1848.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,"  Vanity 
Fair. 

1848.  Charles  Kingsley,  Yeast.    Second  Chartist  peti- 
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tion    presented    to    Parliament.      Revolutions    in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

1849.  John  Ruskin,  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Matthew  Arnold,  The  Strayed  Reveller,  and  Other 
Poems. 

1849-1850.   Charles  Dickens,  David  Copperfield. 

1850.  Alfred  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam.  At  the  death 
of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  becomes  poet  laureate. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke.  Submarine  tele- 
graph cable  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

1851-1853.  John  Ruskin,  The  Stones  of  Venice.  Eliza- 
beth Gaskell,  Cranford. 

1852.  John  Henry  Newman,  The  Scope  and  Nature  of  a 
University  Education  (later  title,  The  Idea  of  a  Uni- 
versity). Matthew  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  and 
Other  Poems.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  The 
History  of  Henry  Esmond. 

1853.  Matthew  Arnold,  Poems. 

1854.  Charles  Dickens,  Hard  Times.  England,  France, 
and  Turkey  declare  war  on  Russia.  Crimean  War 
lasts  two  years. 

1855.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Maud,  and  Other  Poems. 
Robert  Browning,  Men  and  Women.  Matthew 
Arnold,  Poems,  Second  Series.  Elizabeth  Gaskell, 
North  and  South.    Charles  Kingsley,  Westward  Hoi 

1856.  New  cheap  process  for  manufacturing  steel  dis- 
covered by  Bessemer. 

1857.  Anthony  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers.  The 
Indian  Mutiny. 

1857-1859.   William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  The  Vir- 
ginians. 
1857-1885.   Alfred  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King. 

1858.  William  Morris,  The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and 
Other  Poems.  Medical  Act  enforces  licensing  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives;  requires  exami- 
nations for  entry  into  the  medical  profession;  in- 
troduces Medical  Register  to  maintain  professional 
standards. 

1859.  Charles  Darwin,  The  Origin  of  Species.  Edward 
FitzGerald,  The  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  On  Liberty.  George  Meredith,  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.  George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede. 

1860.  George  Eliot,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

1861.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  The  Early  Italian  Poets. 

1862.  John  Ruskin,  Unto  This  Last:  Four  Essays  on 
the  First  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

1863.  Charles  Lyell,  The  Antiquity  of  Man.  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley,  Mans  Place  in  Nature. 

1864.  Robert  Browning,  Dramatis  Personae.  John 
Henry  Newman,  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua. 

1865.  Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism:  First  Series. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Atalanta  in  Calydon. 


1866.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Poems  and  Ballads. 
John  Ruskin,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  Atlantic 
cable  laid.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in 
1857. 

1867.  Second  Reform  Bill  extends  the  franchise  to 
town  laborers.  Establishment  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

1868-1869.   Robert  Browning,  The  Ring  and  the  Boo\. 
1868-1870.   William  Morris,  The  Earthly  Paradise. 

1869.  Matthew  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy. 

1870.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses 
and  Reviews.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,,  Poems. 
Elementary  Education  Act  sets  up  local  school 
boards  to  provide  good  primary  schools.  Attend- 
ance made  compulsory  in  1880  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

1871.  Charles  Darwin,  The  Descent  of  Man.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  Songs  before  Sunrise.  Engineer- 
ing unions  in  the  industrial  north  carry  out  success- 
ful strike  for  nine-hour  working  day. 

1871-1884.  John  Ruskin,  Fors  Clavigera:  Letters  to  the 
Workmen  and  Laborers  of  Great  Britain. 

1872.  Samuel  Butler,  Erewhon.  Introduction  of  secret 
ballot. 

1873.  Matthew  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma.  Walter 
Pater,  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

1874.  Thomas  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 
Factory  Act  sets  maximum  fifty-six  hour  working 
week  for  women  and  children.  Fiji  Islands  annexed 
to  British  Empire. 

1875.  British  gain  control  of  Suez  Canal.  Trade- 
unions  win  right  of  peaceful  picketing. 

1875-1880.  Severe  depression :  falling  wages,  strikes. 
Militant  trade-unionism  demands  eight-hour  work- 
ing day,  nationalization  of  land  and  industry. 
Socialist  ideas  become  current. 

1877.  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  Annex- 
ation of  the  Transvaal  to  the  British  Empire. 

7575.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Poems  and  Ballads : 
Second  Series.  Thomas  Hardy,  The  Return  of  the 
Native.  Factory  and  Workshops  Consolidation  Act 
prohibits  employment  of  children  under  ten. 

1879.  George  Meredith,  The  Egoist. 
1879-1880.   Robert  Browning,  Dramatic  Idyls. 

1880.  George  Gissing,  Workers  in  the  Dawn. 

1881.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Science  and  Culture  and 
Other  Essays.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Ballads  and 
Sonnets.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Virginibus  Puer- 
isque. 

1882.  William  Morris,  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  The  New  Arabian  Nights.  British 
occupy  and  take  control  of  Egypt. 
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J 885.  Matthew  Arnold,  Discourses  in  America.  Walter 
Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean.  Third  Reform  Bill 
extends  the  franchise  to  country  laborers.  Four- 
and-a-half-mile  tunnel,  under  Severn  River  near 
Bristol,  completed.  Record  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 
in  less  than  seven  days. 

7556.  George  Gissing,  Demos.  British  annex  Upper 
Burma. 

7557.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Memories  and  Por- 
traits. 

1888.  Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism:  Second 
Series.  William  Morris,  A  Dream  of  John  Ball. 
George  Moore,  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man. 

1889.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Demeter  and  Other  Poems. 
Firth  of  Forth  Bridge,  near  Edinburgh,  completed. 
Robert  Browning,  Asolando. 

1891.  William  Morris,  News  from  Nowhere.  Thomas 
Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D' Urbervilles.  J.  M.  Barrie,  The 
Little  Minister.  Oscar  Wilde,  The  Picture  of  Dorian 
Gray.  George  Gissing,  New  Grub  Street.  Free  edu- 
cation provided  in  English  primary  schools. 

7592.  Alfred  Tennyson,  The  Death  ofOEnone,  Altars 
Dream  and  Other  Poems.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Across  the  Plains.  Arthur  Symons,  Silhouettes. 
Oscar  Wilde,  Lady  Windermere's  Fan. 

1893.  William  Butler  Yeats,  The  Celtic  Twilight. 

1894.  George  Moore,  Esther  Waters. 

1895.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Poems. 

1896.  Thomas  Hardy.  Jude  the  Obscure.  Alfred 
Edward  Housman,  A  Shropshire  Lad. 

1897.  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

7595.    George  Bernard  Shaw,  Plays  Pleasant  and  Un- 


pleasant. British  gain  control  of  the  Sudan.  Wire- 
less messages  sent  across  the  English  Channel. 

7599.  Arthur  Symons,  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Literature.  Beginning  of  the  Boer  War,  which  ends 
in  1902  with  annexation  of  the  Boer  states  to  the 
British  Empire. 

1900.   The  British  Labor  party  founded. 

7907.   Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE  (1795-1881) 


In  spite  of  an  eccentric,  Germanic  style,  Carlyle  spoke 
to  his  generation  as  no  other  Victorian  was  able  to 
speak,  for  his  writings  were  read  by  all  classes  of  people. 
With  the  vigor  of  a  Puritan  preacher,  the  grimaces  of  a 
stump  orator,  and  the  pyrotechnics  of  a  sensational 
journalist,  Carlyle  fulminated  against  the  selfish  in- 
dividualism of  the  ruling  classes  of  his  day.  To  the 
masses  he  preached  his  gospel  of  work:  work  was  the 
form  of  worship  most  appropriate  to  God,  the  Master 
Worker  of  the  universe.  However  strongly  Carlyle 
attacked  the  idler  and  the  dilettante,  he  never  with- 
held admiration  for  the  man  who  set  social  duty  above 
individual  pleasure. 

Carlyle  came  from  a  family  in  which  the  gospel  of 
work  had  been  preached  for  generations.  His  father,  of 
Scottish  peasant  stock,  was  a  master  stonemason  at 


Ecclefechan,  a  village  in  the  extreme  southwest  of 
Scotland.  Here  Thomas  Carlyle  was  born,  December 
4,  1795.  To  a  large  extent  he  was  self-taught,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  he  already  had  read  widely  in  theology 
and  literature.  His  father  wanted  him  to  become  a 
minister,  but  he  was  too  sturdy  an  individualist  to  con- 
form to  any  creed.  For  several  years  he  taught  school 
and  studied  German  literature.  His  first  important 
work  was  a  life  of  the  German  poet  Schiller,  which  was 
printed  serially  in  the  London  Magazine  in  1823-1824 
and  published  in  1825.  His  translation  of  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  Meister  was  completed  in  1824. 

The  effect  of  these  two  German  poets  and  the  Ger- 
man idealist  philosophers  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling 
was  to  turn  Carlyle  against  the  French  rationalists  of 
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the  eighteenth  century.  The  universe,  which  he  had 
believed  to  be  governed  by  unchanging  natural  law, 
now  seemed  to  him  the  visible  expression  of  a  divine 
spirit  ever  recreating  itself  in  changing  forms.  The 
universe  no  longer  seemed  like  a  watch  wound  up  by 
God  at  the  beginning  of  time  and  left  to  tick  out  its  life 
without  divine  assistance.  Carlyle  abandoned  the 
mechanistic  philosophy  and,  like  Coleridge,  accepted 
the  theory  of  divine  emanation.  The  course  of  his 
transformation  from  mechanist  to  transcendentalist 
was  fuliginously  charted  in  Sartor  Resartus. 

Carlyle,  while  writing  this  book,  lived  at  a  lonely 
farm,  to  which  he  retired  with  his  wife  after  their 
marriage  in  1826.  Jane  Welsh  came  from  a  property- 
owning  family,  was  used  to  luxury  and  witty  conversa- 
tion, and  yet  was  forced  to  do  all  her  own  housework 
at  Craigenputtock  and  even  milk  the  cows,  while  her 
husband  wrote  and'  fumed  alternately.  Her  wit  was 
equal  to  his — in  fact,  frequently  surpassed  it;  their  life, 
therefore,  was  not  altogether  a  happy  one. 

Sartor  Resartus  was  printed  in  Frasers  Magazine, 
1833-1834,  but  waited  four  years  for  an  English 
publisher.  In  the  meantime  Emerson's  interest  in 
Carlyle  and  his  influence  with  an  American  publisher 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  book  in  Boston  in 
1836.  The  transcendental  interpretation  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  as  the  visible  garment  of  the  divine 
spirit  appealed  to  Emerson,  who  was  also  a  disciple  of 
the  German  idealist  philosophers  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Goethe. 

Goethe,  like  Carlyle,  attacked  the  individualism  of 
the  romantic  writers  and  in  place  of  the  ideal  of  liberty 
stressed  the  need  of  duty  to  society.  In  the  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  (1837)  Carlyle  showed  how  the 
revolutionary  leaders  failed  to  carry  out  their  social 
duties  and  to  create  a  stable  form  of  society.  King  and 
aristocracy  were  supplanted  by  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  industrialists,  who  gave  no  ear  to 
the  crying  needs  of  the  people.  Turning  his  critical  eye 
to  the  needs  of  the  English  people,  Carlyle,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  Chartism  (1839),  in  which  he  demanded 
effective  reform  and  warned  against  the  dangers  of 
revolution.  His  Past  and  Present  (1843)  was  a  fuller 
study  of  social  problems.  The  journal  of  Tocelin  de 
Brakelond,  a  medieval  monk,  suggested  the  contrast 
which  Carlyle  made  between  medieval  and  nineteenth- 
century  life.  In  the  medieval  monastery,  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  the  Abbot  Samson,  men  worked 
and  lived  together  and  were  happy  because  they  per- 
formed their  duties  honestly  and  strenuously.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  no  Abbot  Samsons  to 


lead  the  people  and  to  coerce  them  if  necessary  into 
doing  their  duty.  The  landowners,  or  dilettantes  as 
Carlyle  called  them,  went  fox-hunting  and  lived  idly 
on  the  work  of  others.  Their  influence  in  Parliament 
kept  up  the  price  of  wheat  through  high  import  duties 
(the  Corn  Laws),  and,  while  most  people  could  scarcely 
afford  bread,  the  dilettantes  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
The  captains  of  industry,  or  buccaneers,  were  con- 
cerned only  with  their  material  gains,  Carlyle  main- 
tained, not  with  the  welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  did  the  work.  The  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, like  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag,  served  the  interests  of 
the  landowners  or  the  industrialists,  while  the  people 
waited  vainly  for  leadership. 

In  his  essays  on  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  (1841),  in 
his  Oliver  Cromwelfs  Letters  and  Speeches  (1845),  and 
in  his  History  of  Frederic/^  the  Great  (1865),  Carlyle  de- 
veloped his  theory  of  leadership  in  a  study  of  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  leaders  he  most  admired.  It  is  certain 
that  Carlyle  would  not  have  approved  of  the  applica- 
tion of  his  theories  by  a  Hitler,  and  yet  his  works  were 
popular  in  Germany  during  the  rise  of  Nazism.  A 
Cromwell,  rather  than  a  Hitler,  was  his  ideal  leader,  a 
man  with  a  stern  sense  of  justice  tempered  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  those  he  ruled. 

The  last  half  of  Carlyle's  life  was  spent  in  Chelsea, 
London,  to  which  he  moved  from  Craigenputtock  in 
1834.  Within  a  few  years  he  became  one  of  the  out- 
standing literary  figures  of  his  period  and  numbered 
among  his  friends  Leigh  Hunt,  the  radical  journalist, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  utilitarian  and  liberal  philos- 
opher. He  published  a  biography  of  his  friend  John 
Sterling  in  1851,  and,  after  his  wife  died  in  1866,  he 
began  to  write  his  remorseful  and  bitter  Reminiscences, 
which  were  not  published  until  after  his  death  in  1881. 

In  his  strong  sense  of  duty  and  his  reforming  zeal, 
Carlyle  was  a  critic — and  a  savage  one — of  his  own 
period.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  his  crustiness  to  dyspep- 
sia and  insomnia.  But  he  was  thoroughly  out  of  tune 
with  nineteenth-century  life  for  another  reason.  He 
was  too  honest  to  consider  the  social  evils  of  his  day  as 
inevitable.  Such  honesty,  cantankerous  though  its 
expression  usually  was,  did  not  result  from  lack  of 
sleep  or  a  disordered  stomach.  The  real  disorder  was 
in  the  world  he  wrote  about. 

Wor\s:  Collected  Wor\s,  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill, 
30  vols.,  1896-1901;  Past  and  Present,  Scribner's, 
1918. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  Osbert  Burdett,  The  Two 
Carlyles,  1930;  L.  F.  Cazamian,  Carlyle,  1932. 
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From  The  French  Revolution  (1837) 

BOOK  V  •  The  Third  Estate  ■  Chapter  VI  •  Storm 
and  Victory71 

But,  to  the  living  and  the  struggling,  a  new,  Four- 
teenth morning"  dawns.  Under  all  roofs  of  this  dis- 
tracted city  is  the  nodus"  of  a  drama,  not  untragical, 
crowding  towards  solution.  The  bustlings  and  pre- 
parings,  the  tremors  and  menaces;  the  tears  that  fell 
from  old  eyes!  This  day,  my  sons,  ye  shall  quit  you  10 
like  men.  By  the  memory  of  your  fathers'  wrongs, 
by  the  hope  of  your  children's  rights!  Tyranny  im- 
pends in  red  wrath;  help  for  you  is  none,  if  not  in 
your  own  right  hands.  This  day  you  must  do  or  die. 

From  earliest  light,  a  sleepless  Permanent  Com- 
mittee" has  heard  the  old  cry,  now  waxing  almost 
frantic,  mutinous:  Arms!  Arms!  Provost  Fles- 
selles,"  or  what  traitors  there  are  among  you,  may 
think  of  those  Charleville  Boxes."  A  hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand  of  us;  and  but  the  third  man  20 
furnished  with  so  much  as  a  pike!  Arms  are  the 
one  thing  needful:  with  arms  we  are  an  uncon- 
querable man-defying  National  Guard";  without 
arms,  a  rabble  to  be  whiffed  with  grapeshot. 

Happily  the  word  has  arisen,  for  no  secret  can 
be  kept, — that  there  lie  muskets  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.71  Thither  will  we:  King's  Procureur" 
M.  Ethys  de  Corny,  and  whatsoever  of  authority 
a  Permanent  Committee  can  lend,  shall  go  with 


"figure"  stood  suddenly  at  his  bedside;  "with 
face  rather  handsome;  eyes  inflamed,  speech 
rapid  and  curt,  air  audacious,"  such  a  figure" 
drew  Priam's  curtains!  The  message  and  monition 
of  the  figure  was,  that  resistance  would  be  hopeless; 
that  if  blood  flowed,  woe  to  him  who  shed  it. 
Thus  spoke  the  figure:  and  vanished.  "Withal 
there  was  a  kind  of  eloquence  that  struck  one." 
Besenval  admits  that  he  should  have  arrested 
him,  but  did  not.  Who  this  figure  with  inflamed 
eyes,  with  speech  rapid  and  curt,  might  be? 
Besenval  knows,  but  mentions  not.  Camille 
Desmoulins"?  Pythagorean"  Marquis  Valadi,  in- 
flamed with  "violent  motions  all  night  at  the 
Palais  Royal"?  Fame  names  him,  "Young  M. 
Meillar";  then  shuts  her  lips  about  him  forever. 
In  any  case,  behold,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
our  National  Volunteers  rolling  in  long  wide  flood, 
southwestward  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides;  in 
search  of  the  one  thing  needful.  King's  Procureur 
M.  Ethys  de  Corny  and  officials  are  there;  the 
Cure  of  Saint-Etienne  du  Mont  marches  un- 
pacific,  at  the  head  of  his  militant  parish;  the 
Clerks  of  the  Basoche"  in  red  coats  we  see  march- 
ing, now  Volunteers  of  the  Basoche:  the  Volun- 
teers of  the  Palais  Royal: — National  Volunteers, 
numerable  by  tens  of  thousands;  of  one  heart 
and  mind.  The  King's  muskets  are  the  Nation's; 
think,   old  M.  de  Sombreuil,"  how,  in   this  ex- 


us.    Besenval's  Camp"  is  there;    perhaps  he  will  30  tremity,  thou  wilt  refuse  them!    Old  M.  de  Som- 


not  fire  on  us;  if  he  kills  us,  we  shall  but  die. 

Alas,  poor  Besenval,  with  his  troops  melting 
away  in  that  manner,  has  not  the  slightest  humor 
to  fire!  At  five  o'clock  this  morning,  as  he  lay 
dreaming,    oblivious    in    the    Ecole   Militaire,71   a 

Storm  and  Victory:  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Four- 
teenth morning:  July  14  (1789),  since  celebrated  as  the 
French  national  holiday.  nodus:  culmination.  Perma- 
nent Committee:  chosen  by  the  government  to  organize  a 
civic  guard.  Provost  Flesselles:  Jacques  de  Flesselles, 

provost  of  the  merchants,  who  was  shot  the  day  the  Bastille 
was  taken,  as  an  enemy  of  the  people's  cause.  Charleville 
Boxes:  from  the  gun  factory  at  Charleville.  Though  sup- 
posed to  contain  arms,  they  actually  were  rilled  with  rags 
and  trash.  National  Guard:  the  militia  of  Paris.  Hotel 
des  Invalides:  a  home  for  old  soldiers,  built  by  Louis 
XIV,  used  in  1789  as  the  chief  arsenal  of  Paris.  Pro- 
cureur: attorney.  Besenval's  Camp:  outside  Paris,  where 
foreign  troops,  favorable  to  the  king,  were  stationed  under  the 
command  of  Besenval.     licoleMilitaire:  Military  School. 


breuil  would  fain  hold  parley,  send  couriers;  but 
it  skills"  not:  the  walls  are  scaled,  no  Invalide" 
firing  a  shot;  the  gates  must  be  flung  open.  Patri- 
otism rushes  in,  tumultuous,  from  grunsel"  up  to 
ridge-tile,  through  all  rooms  and  passages,  rum- 
maging distractedly  for  arms.  What  cellar,  or 
what  cranny  can  escape  it?  The  arms  are  found; 
all  safe  there;  lying  packed  in  straw, — apparently 
with  a  view  to  being  burnt!  More  ravenous  than 
40  famishing  lions  over  dead  prey,  the  multitude, 
with  clangor  and  vociferation,  pounces  on  them; 

figure:  the  god  Hermes,  who  appeared  to  Priam  sleeping 
in  Achilles'  tent  and  warned  him  to  flee.  See  the  Iliad,  XXIV. 
Desmoulins:  a  revolutionary  journalist,  who  gave  the  signal, 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  for  the  insurrection.         Pythagorean: 


vegetarian. 

students  and  law  clerks, 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
soldier  of  the  arsenal. 


Basoche:  an  organization  of  Parisian  law 
M.  de  Sombreuil:  governor  of 
skills:  matters.  Invalide:  a 

grunsel:  groundsel,  foundation. 
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struggling,  dashing,  clutching : — to  the  jamming- 
up,  to  the  pressure,  fracture  and  probable  ex- 
tinction of  the  weaker  patriot.  And  so,  with 
such  protracted  clash  of  deafening,  most  dis- 
cordant orchestra-music,  the  scene  is  changed; 
and  eight-and- twenty  thousand  sufficient  firelocks 
are  on  the  shoulders  of  as  many  National  Guards, 
lifted  thereby  out  of  darkness  into  fiery  light. 

Let  Besenval  look  at  the  glitter  of  these  mus-  10 
kets,  as  they  flash  by:  Gardes  Franchises,"  it  is 
said,  have  cannon  levelled  on  him;  ready  to 
open,  if  need  were,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Motionless  sits  he;  "astonished,"  one  may 
flatter  oneself,  "at  the  proud  bearing  (jiere  con- 
tenance)  of  the  Parisians." — And  now  to  the 
Bastille,  ye  intrepid  Parisians!  There  grapeshot 
still  threatens:  thither  all  men's  thoughts  and 
steps  are  now  tending. 

Old  De  Launay,"  as  we  hinted,  withdrew  "into  20 
his  interior"  soon  after  midnight  of  Sunday.  He 
remains  there  ever  since,  hampered,  as  all  military 
gentlemen  now  are,  in  the  saddest  conflict  of 
uncertainties.  The  Hotel-de-Ville™  "invites"  him 
to  admit  National  Soldiers,  which  is  a  soft  name 
for  surrendering.  On  the  other  hand,  His  Maj- 
esty's orders  were  precise.  His  garrison  is  but 
eighty-two  old  Invalides,  reinforced  by  thirty-two 
young  Swiss;  his  walls  indeed  are  nine  feet  thick, 
he  has  cannon  and  powder;  but,  alas,  only  one  30 
day's  provision  of  victuals.  The  city,  too,  is 
French,  the  poor  garrison  mostly  French.  Rigorous 
old  De  Launay,  think  what  thou  wilt  do! 

All  morning,  since  nine,  there  has  been  a  cry 
•everywhere:  To  the  Bastille!  Repeated  "deputa- 
tions of  citizens"  have  been  here,  passionate  for 
arms;  whom  De  Launay  has  got  dismissed  by  soft 
speeches  through  portholes.  Towards  noon, 
Elector  Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere"  gains  admittance; 
finds  De  Launay  indisposed  for  surrender;  nay,  40 
disposed  for  blowing  up  the  place  rather.  Thuriot 
mounts  with  him  to  the  battlements:  heaps  of 
paving-stones,  old  iron,  and  missiles  lie  piled; 
cannon  all  duly  levelled;    in  every  embrasure  a 

Gardes  Francises:  royal  soldier;  who  joined  the  com- 
moners July  13.  De  Launay:  keeper  of  the  Bastille. 
H6tel-de-Ville:  town  hall.  Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere:  a 

prominent  republican. 
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cannon,  —only  drawn  back  a  little!  But  outwards, 
behold,  O  Thuriot,  how  the  multitude  flows  on, 
welling  through  every  street;  tocsin  furiously 
pealing,  all  drums  beating  the  generate71 :  the 
Suburb  Saint-Antoine"  rolling  hitherward  wholly, 
as  one  man!  Such  vision  (spectral  yet  real)  thou, 
O  Thuriot,  as  from  thy  Mount  of  Vision,  beholdest 
in  this  moment:  prophetic  of  what  other  phan- 
tasmagories,  and  loud-gibbering  spectral  realities, 
which  thou  yet  beholdest  not,  but  shalt!  "Que 
voulez-vous?"n  said  De  Launay,  turning  pale  at 
the  sight,  with  an  air  of  reproach,  almost  of  men- 
ace. "Monsieur,"  said  Thuriot,  rising  into  the 
moral  sublime,  "what  mean  you}  Consider  if  I 
could  not  precipitate  both  of  us  from  this  height," 
— say  only  a  hundred  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walled 
ditch!  Whereupon  De  Launay  fell  silent.  Thuriot 
shows  himself  from  some  pinnacle,  to  comfort  the 
multitude  becoming  suspicious,  fremescent":  then 
descends;  departs  with  protest;  with  warning 
addressed  also  to  the  Invalides, — on  whom,  how- 
ever, it  produces  but  a  mixed  indistinct  impres- 
sion. The  old  heads  are  none  of  the  clearest; 
besides,  it  is  said,  De  Launay  has  been  profuse  of 
beverages  (prodigue  des  buissons).  They  think 
they  will  not  fire, — if  not  fired  on,  if  they  can 
help  it;  but  must,  on  the  whole,  be  ruled  con- 
siderably by  circumstances. 

Woe  to  thee,  De  Launay,  in  such  an  hour,  if 
thou  canst  not,  taking  some  one  firm  decision,  ride 
circumstances!  Soft  speeches  will  not  serve;  hard 
grapeshot  is  questionable;  but  hovering  between 
the  two  is  z//?questionable.  Ever  wilder  swells  the 
tide  of  men;  their  infinite  hum  waxing  ever 
louder,  into  imprecations,  perhaps  into  crackle  of 
stray  musketry, — which  latter,  on  walls  nine  feet 
thick,  cannot  do  execution.  The  Outer  Draw- 
bridge has  been  lowered  for  Thuriot;  new  depu- 
tation of  citizens  (it  is  the  third,  and  noisiest  of  all) 
penetrates  that  way  into  the  Outer  Court:  soft 
speeches  producing  no  clearance  of  these,  De 
Launay  gives  fire;  pulls  up  his  drawbridge.  A 
slight  sputter; — which  has  kindled  the  too  com- 
bustible chaos!  Bursts  forth  Insurrection,  at  the 
sight  of  its  own  blood  (for  there  were  deaths  by 

generale:  general  alarm,  the  Suburb  Saint-Antoine: 
a  working-class  district  near  the  Bastille.  Que  voulez- 
nous?  "What  do  you  mean?"  fremescent:  noisv. 


that  sputter  of  fire),  into  endless  rolling  explosion 
of  musketry,  distraction,  execration; — and  over 
head,  from  the  fortress,  let  one  great  gun,  with  its 
grapeshot,  go  booming,  to  show  what  we  could  do. 
The  Bastille  is  besieged! 

On,  then,  all  Frenchmen,  that  have  hearts  in 
your  bodies!  Roar  with  all  your  throats,  of  car- 
tilage and  metal,  ye  sons  of  liberty;  stir  spas- 
modically whatsoever  of  utmost  faculty  is  in  you, 
soul,  body,  or  spirit;  for  it  is  the  hour!  Smite, 
thou  Louis  Tournay,  cartwright  of  the  Marais," 
old  soldier  of  the  Regiment  Dauphine;  smite  at 
the  Outer  Drawbridge  chain,  though  the  fiery 
hail  whistles  round  thee!  Never,  over  nave  or 
felloe,"  did  thy  axe  strike  such  a  stroke.  Down 
with  it,  man;  down  with  it  to  Orcus":  let  the 
whole  accursed  edifice  sink  thither,  and  tyranny 
be  swallowed  up  forever!  Mounted,  some  say, 
on  the  roof  of  the  guard-room,  some  "on  bayonets 
stuck  into  joints  of  the  wall,"  Louis  Tournay 
smites,  brave  Aubin  Bonnemere  (also  an  old 
soldier)  seconding  him:  the  chain  yields,  breaks; 
the  huge  drawbridge  slams  down,  thundering 
{avec  fracas).  Glorious:  and  yet,  alas,  it  is  still 
but  the  outworks.  The  Eight  grim  Towers,  with 
their  Invalide  musketry,  their  paving  stones  and 
cannon-mouths,  still  soar  aloft  intact; — Ditch 
yawning  impassable,  stone-faced;  the  inner  Draw- 
bridge with  its  bac\  towards  us:  the  Bastille  is 
still  to  take! 

To  describe  this  Siege  of  the  Bastille  (thought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  History)  per- 
haps transcends  the  talent  of  mortals.  Could  one 
but,  after  infinite  reading,  get  to  understand  so 
much  as  the  plan  of  the  building!  But  there  is 
open  Esplanade,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine;  there  are  such  Forecourts,  Cour  Avance, 
Cow  de  rOrme,  arched  Gateway  (where  Louis 
Tournay  now  fights);  then  new  drawbridges, 
dormant-bridges,"  rampart-bastions,  and  the  grim 
Eight  Towers;  a  labyrinthic  Mass,  high-frowning 
there,  of  all  ages  from  twenty  years  to  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty; — beleaguered,  in  this  its  last  hour, 
as  we  said,  by  mere  Chaos  come  again!    Ordnance 

Marais:  a  district  in  Paris.  nave  or  felloe:  hub  or  rim 
(of  a  wheel).  Orcus:  Hades.  dormant-bridges:  fixed 
bridges  (in  contrast  to  drawbridges). 


of  all  calibres;  throats  of  all  capacities;  men  of  all 
plans,  every  man  his  own  engineer:  seldom  since 
the  war  of  Pygmies  and  Cranes"  was  there  seen 
so  anomalous  a  thing.  Half-pay  Elie"  is  home  for 
a  suit  of  regimentals;  no  one  would  heed  him  in 
colored  clothes:  half-pay  Hulin  is  haranguing 
Gardes  Franchises  in  the  Place  de  Greve."  Frantic 
Patriots  pick  up  the  grapeshots;  bear  them,  still 
hot   (or  seemingly  so),   to   the  H6tel-de-Ville: — 

10  Paris,  you  perceive,  is  to  be  burnt!  Flesselles  is 
"pale  to  the  very  lips";  for  the  roar  of  the  multi- 
tude grows  deep.  Paris  wholly  has  got  to  the  acme 
of  its  frenzy;  whirled,  all  ways,  by  panic  mad- 
ness. At  every  street-barricade,  there  were  whirls 
simmering  a  minor  whirlpool, — strengthening  the 
barricade,  since  God  knows  what  is  coming;  and 
all  minor  whirlpools  play  distractedly  into  that 
grand  Fire-Mahlstrom"  which  is  lashing  round  the 
Bastille. 

20  And  so  it  lashes  and  it  roars.  Cholat  the  wine- 
merchant  has  become  an  impromptu  cannoneer. 
See  Georget,  of  the  Marine  Service,  fresh  from 
Brest,"  ply  the  King  of  Siam's  cannon."  Singular 
(if  we  were  not  used  to  the  like):  Georget  lay, 
last  night,  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn;  the  King  of 
Siam's  cannon  also  lay,  knowing  nothing  of  him, 
for  a  hundred  years.  Yet  now,  at  the  right  in- 
stant, they  have  got  together,  and  discourse  elo- 
quent   music.     For,    hearing    what    was    toward, 

30  Georget  sprang  from  the  Brest  Diligence,"  and 
ran.  Gardes  Franchises  also  will  be  here,  with  real 
artillery:  were  not  the  walls  so  thick! — Upwards 
from  the  Esplanade,  horizontally  from  all  neigh- 
boring roofs  and  windows,  flashes  one  irregular 
deluge  of  musketry,  without  effect.  The  Invalides 
lie  flat,  firing  comparatively  at  their  ease  from 
behind  stone;  hardly  through  portholes,  show  the 
tip  of  a  nose.  We  fall,  shot;  and  make  no  im- 
pression ! 

40  Pygmies  and  Cranes:  according  to  legend,  the  Pygmies 
were  attacked  and  beaten  once  a  year  by  the  Cranes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Half-pay  Elie:  formerly  a  soldier,  now 
serving  on  half  pay  as  a  volunteer.  Place  de  Greve:  a 

Parisian  square.  Mahlstrom:  Maelstrom,  a  whirlpool  off 
the  coast  of  Norway.  Brest:  an  important  seaport  and 

nava!  base.  King  of  Siam's  cannon:  a  cannon  from  the 
king  of  Siam,  set  up  in  Paris  in  honor  of  Claude  de  Forbin 
(1656-1733),  once  grand  admiral  and  army  commander  of 
Siam;  this  cannon  was  used  against  the  Bastille.  Diligence: 
stagecoach. 
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Let  conflagration  rage;  of  whatsoever  is  com- 
bustible! Guardrooms  are  burnt,  Invalides  mess- 
rooms.  A  distracted  "Peruke-maker"  with  two 
fiery  torches"  is  for  burning  "the  saltpetres71  of  the 
arsenal"; — had  not  a  woman  run  screaming;  had 
not  a  Patriot,  with  some  tincture  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  instantly  struck  the  wind  out  of  him 
(butt  of  musket  on  pit  of  stomach),  overturned 
barrels,  and  stayed  the  devouring  element.  A 
young  beautiful  lady,  seized  escaping  in  these 
Outer  Courts,  and  thought  falsely  to  be  De 
Launay's  daughter,  shall  be  burnt  in  De  Launay's 
sight;  she  lies  swooned  on  a  paillasse":  but  again  a 
Patriot,  it  is  brave  Aubin  Bonnemere  the  old 
soldier,  dashes  in,  and  rescues  her.  Straw  is  burnt; 
three  cartloads  of  it,  hauled  thither,  go  up  in  white 
smoke:  almost  to  the  choking  of  Patriotism  it- 
self; so  that  Elie  had,  with  singed  brows,  to  drag 
back  one  cart;  and  Reole  the  "gigantic  haber- 
dasher" another.  Smoke  as  of  Tophet";  confusion 
as  of  Babel;   noise  as  of  the  Crack  of  Doom! 

Blood  flows;  the  aliment"  of  new  madness.  The 
wounded  are  carried  into  houses  of  the  Rue 
Cerisaie;  the  dying  leave  their  last  mandate  not 
to  yield  till  the  accursed  Stronghold  fall.  And  yet, 
alas,  how  fall?  The  walls  are  so  thick!  Deputa- 
tions, three  in  number,  arrive  from  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville;  Abbe  Fauchet"  (who  was  of  one)  can 
say,  with  what  almost  superhuman  courage  of 
benevolence.  These  wave  their  Town-flag  in  the 
arched  Gateway;  and  stand,  rolling  their  drum; 
but  to  no  purpose.  In  such  Crack  of  Doom,  De 
Launay  cannot  hear  them,  dare  not  believe  them: 
they  return,  with  justified  rage,  the  whew  of  lead 
still  singing  in  their  ears.  What  to  do?  The  Fire- 
men are  here,  squirting  with  their  fire  pumps  on 
the  Invalides  cannon,  to  wet  the  touchholes";  they 
unfortunately  cannot  squirt  so  high;  but  produce 
only  clouds  of  spray.  Individuals  of  classical 
knowledge  propose  catapults.  Santerre,"  the 
sonorous  Brewer  of  the  Suburb  Saint-Antoine, 
advises  rather  that  the  place  be  fired,  by  a  "mixture 
of  phosphorus  and  oil-of-turpentine  spouted   up 

Peruke-maker:  wigmaker.  saltpetres:  powder  maga- 
zines, paillasse:  straw  mattress.  Tophet:  hell,  ali- 
ment: food.  Fauchet:  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  once 
chaplain  to  the  king.  touchholes:  through  which  the 
powder  was  ignited.         Santerre:  a  leader  of  the  people. 


through  forcing  pumps":  O  Spinola-Santerre,  hast 
thou  the  mixture  ready}  Every  man  his  own 
engineer!  And  still  the  fire-deluge  abates  not: 
even  women  are  firing,  and  Turks;  at  least  one 
woman  (with  her  sweetheart),  and  one  Turk. 
Gardes  Franchises  have  come:  real  cannon,  real 
cannoneers.  Usher  Maillard"  is  busy;  half-pay 
Elie,  half-pay  Hulin  rage  in  the  midst  of  thousands. 
How  the  great  Bastille  Clock  ticks  (inaudible) 

10  in  its  Inner  Court  there,  at  its  ease,  hour  after 
hour;  as  if  nothing  special,  for  it  or  the  world, 
were  passing!  It  tolled  One  when  the  firing  began; 
and  is  now  pointing  towards  Five,  and  still  the 
firing  slakes  not. — Far  down,  in  their  vaults,  the 
seven  Prisoners  hear  muffled  din  as  of  earthquakes; 
their  Turnkeys  answer  vaguely. 

Wo  to  thee,  De  Launay,  with  thy  poor  hundred 
Invalides!  Broglie"  is  distant,  and  his  ears  heavy: 
Besenval  hears,  but  can  send  no  help.    One  poor 

20  troop  of  Hussars  has  crept,  reconnoitering,  cau- 
tiously along  the  Quais,"  as  far  as  Pont  Neuf." 
"We  are  come  to  join  you,"  said  the  Captain,  for 
the  crowd  seems  shoreless.  A  large-headed  dwarfish 
individual,  of  smoke-bleared  aspect,  shambles  for- 
ward, opening  his  blue  lips,  for  there  is  sense  in 
him;  and  croaks:  "Alight  then,  and  give  up  your 
arms!"  The  Hussar-Captain  is  too  happy  to  be 
escorted  to  the  Barriers,  and  dismissed  on  parole. 
Who  the  squat  individual  was?    Men  answer,  It  is 

30  M.  Marat,"  author  of  the  excellent  pacific  Avis  au 
Peuple!  Great  truly,  O  thou  remarkable  Dogleech, 
is  this  thy  day  of  emergence  and  new-birth:  and 
yet  this  same  day  come  four  years — ! — But  let  the 
curtains  of  the  Future  hang. 

What  shall  De  Launay  do?  One  thing  only  De 
Launay  could  have  done:  what  he  said  he  would 
do.  Fancy  him  sitting,  from  the  first,  with  lighted 
taper,  within  arm's  length  of  the  Powder-Maga- 
zine;    motionless,   like  old    Roman   Senator,"  or 

40  Usher  Maillard:  Stanislas  Maillard,  a  typical  leader  of 
the  people.  Usher  stands  for  "doorkeeper"  or  "sheriff's 
officer."  Broglie:  marshal  of  the  king's  troops.  Quais: 
embankments.  Pont  Neuf:  a  bridge  across  the  Seine. 

Marat:  a  physician  (hence  Carlyle  calls  him  "Dogleech") 
early  in  life,  who  became  a  revolutionary  leader  and  eventu- 
ally, with  Danton  and  Robespierre,  one  of  the  triumvirate 
which  governed  France  in  the  later  days  of  the  revolution. 
Avis  au  Peuple :   Advice  to  the  People.  Roman  Sena- 

tor: while  the  barbarians  overran  Rome,  the  Roman  senators 
remained  calmly  in  session. 
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Bronze  Lamp-holder;  coldly  apprising  Thuriot, 
and  all  men,  by  a  slight  motion  of  his  eye,  what  his 
resolution  was: — Harmless,  he  sat  there,  while  un- 
harmed; but  the  King's  Fortress,  meanwhile, 
could,  might,  would,  or  should,  in  nowise  be  sur- 
rendered, save  to  the  King's  Messenger:  one  old 
man's  life  is  worthless,  so  it  be  lost  with  honor;  but 
think,  ye  brawling  canaille,71  how  will  it  be  when  a 
whole  Bastille  springs  skyward! — In  such  statu- 
esque, taper-holding  attitude,  one  fancies  De  10 
Launay  might  have  left  Thuriot,  the  Red  Clerks  of 
the  Basoche,  Cure  of  Saint-Stephen  and  all  the 
t.agrag-and-bobtail  of  the  world,  to  work  their  will. 

And  yet,  withal,  he  could  not  do  it.  Hast  thou 
considered  how  each  man's  heart  is  so  tremulously 
responsive  to  the  hearts  of  all  men;  hast  thou 
noted  how  omnipotent  is  the  very  sound  of  many 
men?  How  their  shriek  of  indignation  palsies  the 
strong  soul;  their  howl  of  contumely  withers  with 
unfelt  pangs?  The  Ritter"  Gluck  confessed  that  20 
the  ground-tone  of  the  noblest  passage,  in  one  of 
his  noblest  Operas,"  was  the  voice  of  the  Populace 
he  had  heard  at  Vienna,  crying  to  their  Kaiser: 
Bread!  Bread!  Great  is  the  combined  voice  of 
men;  the  utterance  of  their  instincts,  which  are 
truer  than  their  thoughts:  it  is  the  greatest  a  man 
encounters,  among  the  sounds  and  shadows  which 
make  up  this  World  of  Time.  He  who  can  resist 
that,  has  his  footing  somewhere  beyond  Time.  De 
Launay  could  not  do  it.  Distracted,  he  hovers  be-  30 
tween  two;  hopes  in  the  middle  of  despair;  sur- 
renders not  his  Fortress;  declares  that  he  will  blow 
it  up,  seizes  torches  to  blow  it  up,  and  does  not  blow 
it.  Unhappy  old  De  Launay,  it  is  the  death-agony 
of  thy  Bastille  and  thee!  Jail,  Tailoring,  and  Jailor, 
all  three,  such  as  they  may  have  been,  must  finish. 

For  four  hours  now  has  the  World-Bedlam 
roared:  call  it  the  World-Chimera,"  blowing  fire! 
The  poor  Invalides  have  sunk  under  their  battle- 
ments, or  rise  only  with  reversed  muskets:  they  40 
have  made  a  white  flag  of  napkins;  go  beating  the 
chamade,71  or  seeming  to  beat,  for  one  can  hear 
nothing.  The  very  Swiss  at  the  Portcullis  look 
weary  of  firing;  disheartened  in  the  fire-deluge:  a 

canaille:  literally,  "pack  of  dogs."  Ritter:  Knight,  Sir. 
one  . . .  Operas:  Iphigenie,  by  Christoph  Wilibald  von  Gluck 
( 1 7 1 4- 1 787) .  Chimera:  in  Greek  mythology,  a  she-monster 
which  vomited  flames.         chamade:  signal  for  surrender. 


porthole  at  the  drawbridge  is  opened,  as  by  one 
that  would  speak.  See  Hussier"  Maillard,  the 
shifty  man!  On  his  plank,  swinging  over  the  abyss 
of  that  stone  Ditch;  plank  resting  on  parapet, 
balanced  by  weight  of  Patriots, — he  hovers  per- 
ilous: such  a  Dove  towards  such  an  Ark!  Deftly, 
thou  shifty  Usher:  one  man  already  fell;  and  lies 
smashed,  far  down  there,  against  the  masonry; 
Usher  Maillard  falls  not;  deftly,  unerring  he  walks, 
with  outspread  palm.  The  Swiss  holds  a  paper 
through  his  porthole;  the  shifty  Usher  snatches  it, 
and  returns.  Terms  of  surrender:  Pardon,  im- 
munity to  all!  Are  they  accepted? — " Foi  d' officier, 
On  the  word  of  an  officer,"  answers  half- pay  Hulin, 
— or  half-pay  Elie, — for  men  do  not  agree  on 
it,  "they  are!"  Sinks  the  drawbridge, — Usher 
Maillard  bolting  it  when  down;  rushes-in  the 
living  deluge:  the  Bastille  is  fallen!  Victoirel  La 
Bastille  est  priseln 


From  Past  and  Present"  (1843) 
Book  III  •  Chapter  XI  •  Labor 

For  there  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even 
sacredness,  in  Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted, 
forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope 
in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly  works:  in 
Idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair.  Work, 
never  so  Mammonish,"  mean,  is  in  communication 
with  Nature;  the  real  desire  to  get  Work  done  will 
itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature's 
appointments  and  regulations,  which  are  truth. 

The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Know  thy 
work  and  do  it.  "Know  thyself:"  long  enough 
has  that  poor  "self"  of  thine  tormented  thee;  thou 
wilt  never  get  to  "know"  it,  I  believe!  Think  it 
not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing  thyself;    thou 

The  French  Revolution.  Hussier:  Usher.  La  Bas- 
tille est  prise!    "The  Bastille  is  taken!" 

Past  and  Present.  In  Book  I  of  Past  and  Present  Carlyle 
applies  the  story  of  King  Midas,  whose  touch  turned  every- 
thing into  gold,  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  his  day.  In 
Book  II  he  bases  his  description  of  a  contrasting  medieval 
spirit  on  an  ancient  chronicle  written  by  Jocelin  of  Brake- 
lond  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Book 
III  Carlyle  turns  from  the  past  to  the  present;  here  he  is 
concerned  with  the  economic  and  spiritual  problems  of 
nineteenth-century  England.  Mammonish:  concerned 

only  with  making  money. 
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art  an  unknowable  individual:  know  what  thou 
canst  work  at;  and  work  at  it,  like  a  Hercules! 
That  will  be  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  written,  "an  endless  significance  lies 
in  Work;"  a  man  perfects  himself  by  working. 
Foul  jungles  are  cleared  away,  fair  seed-fields  rise 
instead,  and  stately  cities;  and  withal  the  man 
himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  jungle  and  foul  unwhole- 
some desert  thereby.  Consider  how,  even  in  the 
meanest  sorts  of  Labor,  the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  10 
composed  into  a  kind  of  real  harmony,  the  instant 
he  sets  himself  to  work!  Doubt,  Desire,  Sorrow, 
Remorse,  Indignation,  Despair  itself,  all  these  like 
hell-dogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the  poor  day- 
worker,  as  of  every  man:  but  he  bends  himself 
with  free  valor  against  his  task,  and  all  these  are 
stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring  far  off  into  their 
caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed  glow 
of  Labor  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purifying  fire,  wherein 
all  poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  20 
is  made  bright  blessed  flame! 

Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of 
cultivating  us.  A  formless  Chaos,  once  set  it  re- 
volving, grows  round  and  ever  rounder;  ranges 
itself,  by  mere  force  of  gravity,  into  strata,  spher- 
ical courses;  it  is  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a  round- 
compacted  World.  What  would  become  of  the 
Earth,  did  she  cease  to  revolve?  In  the  poor  old 
Earth,  as  long  as  she  revolves,  all  inequalities, 
irregularities,  disperse  themselves;  all  irregulari-  30 
ties  are  incessantly  becoming  regular.  .Hast  thou 
looked  on  the  Potter's  wheel,™ — one  of  the  vener- 
ablest  objects;  old  as  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  and 
far  older?  Rude  lumps  of  clay,  how  they  spin 
themselves  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling,  into  beau- 
tiful circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most  assid- 
uous Potter,  but  without  his  wheel;  reduced  to 
make  dishes,  or  rather  amorphous  botches,  by 
mere  kneading  and  baking!  Even  such  a  Potter 
were  Destiny,  with  a  human  soul  that  would  rest  40 
and  lie  at  ease,  that  would  not  work  and  spin!  Of 
an  idle  unrevolving  man  the  kindest  Destiny,  like 
the  most  assiduous  Potter  without  wheel,  can  bake 
and  knead  nothing  other  than  a  botch;  let  her  spend 
on  him  what  expensive  coloring,  what  gilding  and 
enamelling  she  will,  he  is  but  a  botch.   Not  a  dish; 

Potter's  wheel:   a  symbol  of  the  shaping  and  reshaping 
forces  of  creation.    See  Jeremiah  xviii,  1-6. 


no,  a  bulging,  kneaded,  crooked,  shambling,  squint- 
cornered,  amorphous  botch, — a  mere  enamelled 
vessel  of  dishonor!    Let  the  idle  think  of  this. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him 
ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life- 
purpose;  he  has  found  it,  and  will  follow  it!  How, 
as  a  free-flowing  channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble 
force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's 
existence,  like  an  ever-deepening  river  there,  it 
runs  and  flows; — draining  off  the  sour  festering 
water,  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest 
grass-blade;  making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp, 
a  green  fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear-flowing 
stream.  How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let 
the  stream  and  its  value  be  great  or  small!  Labor 
is  Life:  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  Worker 
rises  his  god-given  Force,  the  sacred  celestial  Life- 
essence  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God; 
from  his  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  all  noble- 
ness,— to  all  knowledge,  "self-knowledge"  and 
much  else,  so  soon  as  Work  fitly  begins.  Knowl- 
edge? The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good  in 
working,  cleave  thou  to  that;  for  Nature  herself 
accredits  that,  says  Yea  to  that.  Properly  thou 
hast  no  other  knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got 
by  working:  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of 
knowledge;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a 
thing  floating  in  the  clouds,  in  logic-vortices,  till 
we  try  it  and  fix  it.  "Doubt,  of  whatever  kind, 
can  be  ended  by  Action  alone."'1 

And  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience,  Courage, 
Perseverance,  Openness  to  light;  readiness  to 
own  thyself  mistaken,  to  do  better  next  time? 
All  these,  all  virtues,  in  wrestling  with  the  dim 
brute  Powers  of  Fact,  in  ordering  of  thy  fellows  in 
such  wrestle,  there  and  elsewhere  not  at  all,  thou 
wilt  continually  learn.  Set  down  a  brave  Sir 
Christopher"  in  the  middle  of  black  ruined  Stone- 
heaps,  of  foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops,  redtape 
Officials,  idle  Nell-Gwyn"  Defenders  of  the  Faith71; 

"Doubt . .  .  Action  alone":  a  saying  of  the  German  poet 
Goethe.  Sir  Christopher:  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 

rebuilt  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  after  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  1666.  Nell-Gwyn:  Neil   Gwyn  was  a  mistress  of 

Charles  II.  Defenders  of  the  Faith:  a  title  which  was 

given  to  Henry  VIII  by  the  Pope  (before  the  Protestant 
Reformation)  and  which  subsequently  was  retained  by 
English  sovereigns.    Carlyle's  use  of  the  title  is  ironic. 
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and  see  whether  he  will  ever  raise  a  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral out  of  all  that,  yea  or  no!  Rough,  rude,  con- 
tradictory are  all  things  and  persons,  from  the 
mutinous  masons  and  Irish  hodmen,  up  to  the  idle 
Nell-Gwyn  Defenders,  to  blustering  redtape 
Officials,  foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops.  All 
these  things  and  persons  are  there  not  for  Christo- 
pher's sake  and  his  Cathedral's;  they  are  there 
for  their  own  sake  mainly!  Christopher  will  have 
to  conquer  and  constrain  all  these, — if  he  be  able. 
All  these  are  against  him.  Equitable  Nature  her- 
self, who  carries  her  mathematics  and  architecton- 
ics not  on  the  face  of  her,  but  deep  in  the  hidden 
heart  of  her, — Nature  herself  is  but  partially  for 
him;  will  be  wholly  against  him,  if  he  constrain 
her  not!  His  very  money,  where  is  it  to  come 
from?  The  pious  munificence  of  England  lies  far- 
scattered,  distant,  unable  to  speak,  and  say,  "I  am 
here;" — must  be  spoken  to  before  it  can  speak. 
Pious  munificence,  and  all  help,  is  so  silent,  in- 
visible like  the  gods;  impediment,  contradictions 
manifold  are  so  loud  and  near!  O  brave  Sir 
Christopher,  trust  thou  in  those  notwithstanding, 
and  front  all  these;  understand  all  these;  by 
valiant  patience,  noble  effort,  insight,  by  man's- 
strength,  vanquish  and  compel  all  these, — and  on 
the  whole,  strike  down  victoriously  the  last  top- 
stone  of  that  Paul's  Edifice;  thy  monument  for 
certain  centuries,  the  stamp  "Great  Man"  im- 
pressed very  legibly  on  Portland-stone"  there! — 
Yes,  all  manner  of  help,  and  pious  response  from 
Men  or  Nature,  is  always  what  we  call  silent;  can- 
not speak  or  come  to  light,  till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be 
spoken  to.  Every  noble  work  is  first  "impossible." 
In  very  truth,  for  every  noble  work  the  possibili- 
ties will  lie  diffused  through  immensity;  inarticu- 
late, undiscoverable  except  to  faith.  Like  Gideon 
thou  shalt  spread  out  thy  fleece  at  the  door  of  thy 
tent;   see  whether  under  the  wide  arch  of  Heaven 


from  the  poor  unkind  Localities  and  town  and 
country  Parishes  there  never  could,  blessed  dew- 
moisture  to  suffice  thee  shall  have  fallen! 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature: — work  is  of  a 
brave  nature;  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religion  to 
be.  All  work  of  man  is  as  the  swimmer's:  a  waste 
ocean  threatens  to  devour  him;  if  he  front  it  not 
bravely,  it  will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wise 
defiance  of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  it,  behold 

10  how  it  loyally  supports  him,  bears  him  as  its  con- 
queror along.  "It  is  so,"  says  Goethe,  "with  all 
things  that  man  undertakes  in  this  world."" 

Brave  Sea-captain,  Norse  Sea-king, — Colum- 
bus, my  hero,  royalest  sea-king  of  all!  it  is  no 
friendly  environment  this  of  thine,  in  the  waste 
deep  waters;  around  thee  mutinous  discouraged 
souls,  behind  thee  disgrace  and  ruin,  before  thee 
the  unpenetrated  veil  of  night.  Brother,  these 
wild  water-mountains,  bounding  from  their  deep 

20  bases  (ten  miles  deep,  I  am  told),  are  not  entirely 
there  on  thy  behalf!  Meseems  they  have  other  work 
than  floating  thee  forward: — and  the  huge  Winds, 
that  sweep  from  Ursa  Major71  to  the  Tropics  and 
Equators,  dancing  their  giant-waltz  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Chaos  and  Immensity,  they  care  little 
about  filling  rightly  or  filling  wrongly  the  small 
shoulder-of-mutton  sails  in  this  cockle-skiff  of 
thine!  Thou  art  not  among  articulate-speaking 
friends,  my  brother;    thou  art  among  immeasur- 

30  able  dumb  monsters,  tumbling,  howling  wide  as 
the  world  here.  Secret,  far  off,  invisible  to  all 
hearts  but  thine,  there  lies  a  help  in  them:  see 
how  thou  wilt  get  at  that.  Patiently  thou  wilt 
wait  till  the  mad  South-wester  spend  itself,  saving 
thyself  by  dexterous  science  of  defence,  the  while: 
valiantly,  with  swift  decision,  wilt  thou  strike  in, 
when  the  favoring  East,  the  Possible,  springs  up. 
Mutiny  of  men  thou  wilt  sternly  repress;  weak- 
ness, despondency,  thou  wilt  cheerily  encourage- 


there  be  any  bounteous  moisture,  or  none."    Thy  40  thou    wilt    swallow    down    complaint,    unreason, 

weariness,  weakness  of  others  and  thyself; — how 
much  wilt  thou  swallow  down!  There  shall  be  a 
depth  of  Silence  in  thee,  deeper  than  this  Sea, 
which  is  but  ten  miles  deep:  a  Silence  unsound- 
able;  known  to  God  only.    Thou  shalt  be  a  Great 

in  this  world:  in  this  paragraph,  Carlyle  paraphrases  a 
passage  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  Vol.  II,  p.  321.  Ursa 
Major:  the  Great  Bear,  or  Dipper. 


heart  and  life-purpose  shall  be  as  a  miraculous 
Gideon's  fleece,  spread  out  in  silent  appeal  to 
Heaven:    and  from  the  kind  Immensities,  what 

Portland-stone:  a  light-colored  building  stone  from  the 
Isle  of  Portland  off  the  Dorset  coast,  southern  England. 
moisture,  or  none:  "Behold,  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
the  floor;  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry 
upon  all  the  earth  beside,  then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
save  Israel  by  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  said." — Judges  vi,  37. 
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Man.  Yes,  my  World-Soldier,  thou  of  the  World 
Marine-service, — thou  wilt  have  to  be  greater  than 
this  tumultuous  unmeasured  World  here  round  thee 
is:  thou,  in  thy  strong  soul,  as  with  wrestler's  arms, 
shalt  embrace  it,  harness  it  down;  and  make  it  bear 
thee  on, — to  new  Americas,  or  whither  God  wills! 

Chapter  XII  •  Reward  (1843) 

"Religion,"  I  said;  for,  properly  speaking,  all 
true  Work  is  Religion:  and  whatsoever  Religion 
is  not  Work  may  go  and  dwell  among  the  Brah- 
mins,™ Antinomians,"  Spinning  Dervishes,"  or 
where  it  will;  with  me  it  shall  have  no  harbor. 
Admirable  was  that  of  the  old  Monks,  "Laborare 
est  Or  are,  Work  is  Worship." 

Older  than  all  preached  Gospels  was  this  un- 
preached,  inarticulate,  but  ineradicable,  forever- 
enduring  Gospel:  Work,  and  therein  have  well- 
being.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven,  lies 
there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  Spirit 
of  active  Method,  a  Force  for  Work; — and  burns 
like  a  painfully-smoldering  fire,  giving  thee  no  rest 
till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou  write  it  down  in  be- 
neficent Facts  around  thee!  What  is  immethodic, 
waste,  thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable; 
obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Wheresoever 
thou  findest  Disorder,  there  is  thy  eternal  enemy; 
attack  him  swiftly,  subdue  him;  make  Order  of 
him,  the  subject  not  of  Chaos,  but  of  Intelligence, 
Divinity  and  Thee!  The  thistle  that  grows  in  thy 
path,  dig  it  out,  that  a  blade  of  useful  grass,  a 
drop  of  nourishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead. 
The  waste  cotton-shrub,  gather  its  waste  white 
down,  spin  it,  weave  it;  that,  in  place  of  idle  litter, 
there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin  of 
man  be  covered. 

But  above  all,  where  thou  findest  Ignorance, 
Stupidity,  Brute-mindedness, — yes,  there,  with  or 
without  Church-tithes  and  Shovel-hat,71  with  or 
without  Talfourd-Mahon  Copyrights,71  or  were  it 
with  mere  dungeons  and  gibbets  and  crosses,  attack 
it,  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and  rest  not 
while  thou  livest  and  it  lives;   but  smite,  smite,  in 

Brahmins:  Hindu  priests.  Antinomians:  who  believe 
that  salvation  is  gained  through  faith  rather  than  deeds. 
Spinning  Dervishes:  members  of  a  Mohammedan  sect. 
Shovel-hat:  clergyman's  hat.  Talfourd-Mahon  Copy- 

rights: in  1842  the  period  of  an  author's  copyright  was  ex- 
tended from  twenty-six  to  forty-two  years. 


the  name  of  God!  The  Highest  God,  as  I  under 
stand  it,  does  audibly  so  command  thee;  still 
audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  He,  even  He, 
with  his  wzzspoken  voice,  awfuller  than  any  Sinai 
thunders  or  syllabled  speech  of  Whirlwinds;  for 
the  Silence  of  deep  Eternities,  of  Worlds  from 
beyond  the  morning-stars,  does  it  not  speak  to 
thee?  The  unborn  Ages;  the  old  Graves,  with 
their  long-moldering   dust,    the   very   tears   that 

10  wetted  it  now  all  dry, — do  not  these  speak  to  thee, 
what  our  ear  hath  not  heard?  The  deep  Death- 
kingdoms,  the  Stars  in  their  never-resting  courses, 
all  Space  and  all  Time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  con- 
tinual silent  admonition.  Thou  too,  if  ever  man 
should,  shalt  work  while  it  is  called  Today.  For 
the  Night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  Work,  were 
it  but  true  hand-labor,  there  is  something  of 
divineness.    Labor,  wide  as  the  Earth,  has  its  sum- 

20  mit  in  Heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow;  and  up  from 
that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart; 
which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton 
meditations,  all  Sciences,  all  spoken  Epics,  all  acted 
Heroisms,  Martyrdoms, — up  to  that  "Agony  of 
bloody  sweat,""  which  all  men  have  called  divine! 
O  brother,  if  this  is  not  "worship,"  then  I  say,  the 
more  pity  for  worship;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  discovered  under  God's  sky.  Who  art  thou 
that  complainest  of  thy  life  of  toil?   Complain  not. 

30  Look  up,  my  wearied  brother;  see  thy  fellow 
Workmen  there,  in  God's  Eternity;  surviving 
there,  they  alone  surviving:  sacred  Band  of  the 
Immortals,  celestial  Bodyguard  of  the  Empire  of 
Mankind.  Even  in  the  weak  Human  Memory 
they  survive  so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods; 
they  alone  surviving;  peopling,  they  alone,  the 
unmeasured  solitudes  of  Time!  To  thee  Heaven, 
though  severe,  is  not  unkind;  Heaven  is  kind, — 
as  a  nobler  Mother;   as  that  Spartan  Mother,  say- 

40  ing  while  she  gave  her  son  his  shield,  "With  it,  my 
son,  or  upon  it!"  Thou  too  shalt  return  home  in 
honor;  to  thy  far-distant  Home,  in  honor;  doubt 
it  not, — if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield!  Thou, 
in  the  Eternities  and  deepest  Death-kingdoms,  art 
not  an  alien;  thou  everywhere  art  a  denizen! 
Complain  not;  the  very  Spartans  did  not  complain. 

bloody  sweat:  an  allusion  to  the  agony  of  Jesus  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.   See  Luke  xxii,  44. 
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And  who  art  thou  that  braggest  of  thy  life  of 
Idleness;  complacently  showest  thy  bright  gilt 
equipages;  sumptuous  cushions;  appliances  for 
folding  of  the  hands  to  mere  sleep?  Looking  up, 
looking  down,  around,  behind  or  before,  discernest 
thou,  if  it  be  not  in  Mayfair  alone,  any  idle  hero, 
saint,  god,  or  even  devil?  Not  a  vestige  of  one. 
In  the  Heavens,  in  the  Earth,  in  the  Waters  under 
the  Earth,  is  none  like  unto  thee.  Thou  art  an 
original  figure  in  this  Creation;  a  denizen  in  May-  10 
fair  alone,  in  this  extraordinary  Century  or  Half- 
Century  alone!  One  monster  there  is  in  the  world: 
the  idle  man.  What  is  his  "Religion"?  That 
Nature  is  a  Phantasm,  where  cunning  beggary  or 
thievery  may  sometimes  find  good  victual.  That 
God  is  a  lie;  and  that  Man  and  his  Life  are  a  lie. — 
Alas,  alas,  who  of  us  is  there  that  can  say,  I  have 
worked?  The  faithfulest  of  us  are  unprofitable 
servants;  the  faithfulest  of  us  know  that  best. 
The  faithfulest  of  us  may  say,  with  sad  and  true  20 
old  Samuel,™  "Much  of  my  life  has  been  trifled 
away!"  But  he  that  has,  and  except  "on  public 
occasions"  professes  to  have,  no  function  but  that 
of  going  idle  in  a  graceful  or  graceless  manner; 
and  of  begetting  sons  to  go  idle;  and  to  address 
Chief  Spinners  and  Diggers,  who  at  least  are  spin- 
ning and  digging,  "Ye  scandalous  persons  who 
produce  too  much" — My  Corn-Law  friends,  on 
what  imaginary  still  richer  Eldorados,  and  true 
iron-spikes  with  law  of  gravitation,  are  ye  rushing!  30 

As  to  the  Wages  of  Work  there  might  innumer- 
able things  be  said;  there  will  and  must  yet  in- 
numerable things  be  said  and  spoken,  in  Saint 
Stephen's"  and  out  of  Saint  Stephen's;  and  gradu- 
ally not  a  few  things  be  ascertained  and  written, 
on  Law-parchment,  concerning  this  very  matter: — 
"Fair  day's-wages  for  a  fair  day's-work"  is  the  most 
unrefusable  demand!  Money-wages  "to  the  extent 
of  keeping  your  worker  alive  that  he  may  work  40 
more;"  these,  unless  you  mean  to  dismiss  him 
straightway  out  of  this  world,  are  indispensable 
alike  to  the  noblest  Worker  and  to  the  least  noble! 

One  thing  only  I  will  say  here,  in  special  refer- 
ence to  the  former  class,  the  noble  and  noblest; 
but  throwing  light  on  all  the  other  classes  and 

Samuel:  Samuel  Johnson.  Saint  Stephen's:  Parlia- 

ment. 


their  arrangements  of  this  difficult  matter:  The 
"wages"  of  every  noble  Work  do  yet  lie  in  Heaven 
or  else  Nowhere.  Not  in  Bank-of- England  bills,  in 
Owen's"  Labor-bank,  or  any  the  most  improved 
establishment  of  banking  and  money-changing, 
needest  thou,  heroic  soul,  present  thy  account  of 
earnings.  Human  banks  and  labor-banks  know 
thee  not;  or  know  thee  after  generations  and 
centuries  have  passed  away,  and  thou  art  clean 
gone  from  "rewarding," — all  manner  of  bank- 
drafts,  shop-tills,  and  Downing-street  Exchequers 
lying  very  invisible,  so  far  from  thee!  Nay,  at 
bottom,  dost  thou  need  any  reward?  Was  it  thy 
aim  and  life-purpose  to  be  filled  with  good  things 
for  thy  heroism;  to  have  a  life  of  pomp  and  ease, 
and  be  what  men  call  "happy,"  in  this  world,  or 
in  any  other  world?  I  answer  for  thee  deliberately, 
No.  The  whole  spiritual  secret  of  the  new  epoch 
lies  in  this,  that  thou  canst  answer  for  thyself, 
with  thy  whole  clearness  of  head  and  heart, 
deliberately,  No! 

My  brother,  the  brave  man  has  to  give  his  Life 
away.  Give  it,  I  advise  thee; — thou  dost  not  ex- 
pect to  sell  thy  Life  in  an  adequate  manner?  What 
price,  for  example,  would  content  thee?  The  just 
price  of  thy  Life  to  thee, — why,  God's  entire 
Creation  to  thyself,  the  whole  Universe  of  Space, 
the  whole  Eternity  of  Time,  and  what  they  hold : 
that  is  the  price  which  would  content  thee;  that, 
and  if  thou  wilt  be  candid,  nothing  short  of  that! 
It  is  thy  all;  and  for  it  thou  wouldst  have  all. 
Thou  art  an  unreasonable  mortal; — or  rather  thou 
art  a  poor  infinite  mortal,  who,  in  thy  narrow  clay- 
prison  here,  seemest  so  unreasonable!  Thou  wilt 
never  sell  thy  Life,  or  any  part  of  thy  Life,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Give  it,  like  a  royal  heart; 
let  the  price  be  Nothing:  thou  hast  then,  in  a 
certain  sense,  got  All  for  it!  The  heroic  man, — 
and  is  not  every  man,  God  be  thanked,  a  potential 
hero? — has  to  do  so,  in  all  times  and  circumstances. 
In  the  most  heroic  age,  as  in  the  most  unheroic,  he 
will  have  to  say,  as  Burns  said  proudly  and  humbly 
of  his  little  Scottish  Songs,  little  dewdrops  of 
Celestial  Melody  in  an  age  when  so  much  was  un- 
melodious:  "By  Heaven,  they  shall  either  be  in- 
valuable or  of  no  value;  I  do  not  need  your 
guineas  for  them!"   It  is  an  element  which  should, 

Owen's:  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  a  socialist  reformer. 
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and  must,  enter  deeply  into  all  settlements  of 
wages  here  below.  They  never  will  be  "satisfac- 
tory" otherwise;  they  cannot,  O  Mammon  Gos- 
pel, they  never  can!  Money  for  my  little  piece  of 
work  "to  the  extent  that  will  allow  me  to  keep 
working;"  yes,  this, — unless  you  mean  that  I 
shall  go  my  ways  before  the  work  is  all  taken  out 
of  me:   but  as  to  "wages" —  !  — 

On  the  whole,  we  do  entirely  agree  with  those 


Acheron  shall  alike  lie  silent  under  thy  victorious 
feet.  Thy  work,  like  Dante's,  shall  "make  thee 
lean  for  many  years."  The  world  and  its  wages, 
its  criticisms,  counsels,  helps,  impediments,  shall 
be  as  a  waste  ocean-flood;  the  chaos  through  which 
thou  art  to  swim  and  sail.  Not  the  waste  waves 
and  their  weedy  gulf-streams,  shalt  thou  take  for 
guidance:  thy  star  alone, — "Se  tu  segui  tua  stellar''1 
Thy  star  alone,  now  clear-beaming  over  Chaos, 


old   Monks,   Laborare  est   Orare.     In  a   thousand  10  nay  now  by  fits  gone  out,  disastrously  eclipsed: 


senses,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  true  Work 
is  Worship.  He  that  works,  whatsoever  be  his 
work,  he  bodies  forth  the  form  of  Things  Unseen;  a 
small  Poet  every  Worker  is.  The  idea,  were  it  but 
of  his  poor  Delf  Platter,  how  much  more  of  his 
Epic  Poem,  is  as  yet  "seen,"  half-seen,  only  by 
himself;  to  all  others  it  is  a  thing  unseen,  impos- 
sible; to  Nature  herself  it  is  a  thing  unseen,  a 
thing  which  never  hitherto  was; — very  "impos- 


this  only  shalt  thou  strive  to  follow.  O,  it  is  a 
business,  as  I  fancy,  that  of  weltering  your  way 
through  Chaos  and  the  murk  of  Hell!  Green-eyed 
dragons  watching  you,  three-headed  Cerberuses, — 
not  without  sympathy  of  their  sort!  "Eccovi  /' 
uom  cK  e  stato  all"  Inferno."71  For  in  fine,  as  Poet 
Dryden  says,  you  do  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
sheer  Madness,  all  the  way, — who  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  company!    You  look  fixedly  into  Mad- 


sible,"  for  it  is  as  yet  a  No-thing!    The  Unseen  20  ness,  and  her  undiscovered,  boundless,  bottomless 


Powers  had  need  to  watch  over  such  a  man;  he 
works  in  and  for  the  Unseen.  Alas,  if  he  look  to 
the  Seen  Powers  only,  he  may  as  well  quit  the 
business;  his  No- thing  will  never  rightly  issue  as  a 
Thing,  but  as  a  Deceptivity,  a  Sham-thing, — which 
it  had  better  not  do! 

Thy  No-thing  of  an  Intended  Poem,  O  Poet 
who  hast  looked  merely  to  reviewers,  copyrights, 
booksellers,    popularities,    behold   it   has  not   yet 


Night-empire;  that  you  may  extort  new  Wisdom 
out  of  it,  as  an  Eurydice  from  Tartarus.  The  higher 
the  Wisdom,  the  closer  was  its  neighborhood  and 
kindred  with  mere  Insanity;  literally  so; — and 
thou  wilt,  with  a  speechless  feeling,  observe  how 
highest  Wisdom,  struggling  up  into  this  world,  has 
oftentimes  carried  such  tinctures  and  adhesions  of 
Insanity  still  cleaving  to  it  hither! 

All  Works,  each  in  their  degree,  are  a  making 


become  a  Thing;  for  the  truth  is  not  in  it!  Though  30  of  Madness  sane; — truly  enough  a  religious  opera - 


printed,  hotpressed,  reviewed,  celebrated,  sold  to 
the  twentieth  edition:  what  is  all  that?  The 
Thing,  in  philosophical  uncommercial  language,  is 
still  a  No-thing,  mostly  semblance  and  deception 
of  the  sight; — benign  Oblivion  incessantly  gnawing 
at  it,  impatient  till  Chaos,  to  which  it  belongs,  do 
reabsorb  it! — 

He  who  takes  not  counsel  of  the  Unseen  and 
Silent,  from  him  will  never  come  real  visibility 


tion;  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  religion. 
You  have  not  work  otherwise;  you  have  eye- 
service,  greedy  grasping  of  wages,  swift  and  ever 
swifter  manufacture  of  semblances  to  get  hold  of 
wages.  Instead  of  better  felt-hats  to  cover  your 
head,  you  have  bigger  lath-and-plaster  hatsn  set 
travelling  the  streets  on  wheels.  Instead  of 
heavenly  and  earthly  Guidance  for  the  souls  of 
men,  you  have  "Black  or  White  Surplice"  Contro- 


and  speech.    Thou  must  descend  to  the  Mothers,11  40  versies,    stuffed    hair-and-leathern   Popes; — -terres- 


to  the  Manes,n  and  Hercules-like  long  suffer  and 
labor  there,  wouldst  thou  emerge  with  victory 
into  the  sunlight.  As  in  battle  and  the  shock  of 
war, — for  is  not  this  a  battle? — thou  too  shalt  fear 
no  pain  or  death,  shalt  love  no  ease  or  life;  the 
voice  of  festive  Lubberlands,  the  noise  of  greedy 

Mothers:  the  Fates.       Manes:  spirits  of  the  dead  in 
Hades. 


trial  Law-wards,  Lords  and  Law-bringers,  "organiz- 
ing Labor"  in  these  years,  by  passing  Corn-Laws. 
With  all  which,  alas,  this  distracted  Earth  is  now 
Se  tu  .  .  .  stella!  "if  thou  followest  thy  star!" — Dante, 
Inferno,  XV,  55.  Eccovi  .  .  .  Inferno:  "behold  the  man 
who  was  in  hell."  The  words  of  the  people  of  Verona  when 
they  saw  Dante  passing  through  the  streets.  lath-and- 

plaster  hats:  as  advertisements.       hair-and-leather:    sham. 
See  Past  and  Present,  Book  III,  Chap.  I. 
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full,  nigh  to  bursting.  Semblances  most  smooth  to 
the  touch  and  eye;  most  accursed,  nevertheless, 
to  body  and  soul.  Semblances,  be  they  of  Sham- 
woven  Cloth  or  of  Dilettante  Legislation,  which 
are  not  real  wool  or  substance,  but  Devil's-dust, 
accursed  of  God  and  man!  No  man  has  worked, 
or  can  work,  except  religiously ;  not  even  the  poor 
day-laborer,  the  weaver  of  your  coat,  the  sewer  of 
your  shoes.  All  men,  if  they  work  not  as  in  a 
Great  Taskmaster's  eye  will  work  wrong,  work 
unhappily  for  themselves  and  you. 


Industrial  work,  still  under  bondage  to  Mam- 
mon, the  rational  soul  of  it  not  yet  awakened,  is  a 
tragic  spectacle.  Men  in  the  rapidest  motion  and 
self-motion;  restless,  with  convulsive  energy,  as  if 
driven  by  Galvanism,  as  if  possessed  by  a  Devil: 
tearing  asunder  mountains, — to  no  purpose,  for 
Mammonism  is  always  Midas-eared!  This  is  sad, 
on  the  face  of  it.  Yet  courage:  the  beneficent  20 
Destinies,  kind  in  their  sternness,  are  apprising  us 
that  this  cannot  continue.  Labor  is  not  a  devil, 
even  while  encased  in  Mammonism;  Labor  is  ever 
an  imprisoned  god,  writhing  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously to  escape  out  of  Mammonism!  Plugson 
of  Undershot,"  like  Taillefer"  of  Normandy,  wants 
victory;  how  much  happier  will  even  Plugson  be 
to  have  a  Chivalrous  victory  than  a  Chactaw"  one! 
The  unredeemed  ugliness  is  that  of  a  slothful  People. 
Show  me  a  People  energetically  busy;  heaving, 
struggling,  all  shoulders  at  the  wheel;  their  heart 
pulsing,  every  muscle  swelling,  with  man's  energy 
and  will;— I  show  you  a  People  of  whom  great 
good  is  already  predicable;  to  whom  all  manner  of 
good  is  yet  certain,  if  their  energy  endure.  By 
very  working,  they  will  learn;  they  have,  Antseus- 
like,™  their  foot  on  Mother  Fact:  how  can  they 
but  learn? 

The   vulgartst   Plugson  of  a   Master-Worker, 


and  begin  to  feel  that  they  must  act  as  such:  all 
speed  to  these,  they  are  England's  hope  at  present! 
But  in  this  Plugson  himself,  conscious  of  almost 
no  nobleness  whatever,  how  much  is  there!  Not 
without  man's  faculty,  insight,  courage,  hard 
energy,  is  this  rugged  figure.  His  words  none  of 
the  wisest;  but  his  actings  cannot  be  altogether 
foolish.  Think,  how  were  it,  stoodst  thou  sud- 
denly in  his  shoes!  He  has  to  command  a  thousand 
men.  And  not  imaginary  commanding;  no,  it  is 
real,  incessantly  practical.  The  evil  passions  of  so 
many  men  (with  the  Devil  in  them,  as  in  all  of 
us)  he  has  to  vanquish;  by  manifold  force  of 
speech  and  of  silence,  to  repress  or  evade.  What 
a  force  of  silence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others,  is 
in  Plugson!  For  these  his  thousand  men  he  has 
to  provide  raw-material,  machinery,  arrangement, 
houseroom;  and  ever  at  the  week's  end,  wages  by 
due  sale.  No  Civil-List,"  or  Goulburn-Baring" 
Budget  has  he  to  fall  back  upon,  for  paying  of  his 
regiment;  he  has  to  pick  his  supplies  from  the 
confused  face  of  the  whole  Earth  and  Contempo- 
raneous History,  by  his  dexterity  alone.  There 
will  be  dry  eyes  if  he  fail  to  do  it! — He  exclaims, 
at  present,  "black  in  the  face,"  near  strangled  with 
Dilettante"  Legislation:  "Let  me  have  elbow- 
room,  throat-room,  and  I  will  not  fail!  No,  I  will 
spin  yet,  and  conquer  like  a  giant:  what  'sinews 
of  war'  lie  in  me,  untold  resources  towards  the 
30  Conquest  of  this  Planet,  if  instead  of  hanging  me, 
you  husband  them,  and  help  me!" — My  indomi- 
table friend,  it  is  true;  and  thou  shalt  and  must  be 
helped. 

This  is  not  a  man  I  would  kill  and  strangle  by 
Corn-Laws,"  even  if  I  could!  No,  I  would  fling 
my  Corn-Laws  and  Shotbelts  to  the  Devil;  and 
try  to  help  this  man.  I  would  teach  him,  by 
nobler  precept  and  law-precept,  by  noble  example 
most  of  all,  that  Mammonism  was  not  the  essence 


who  can  command  Workers,  and  get  work  out  of  40  of  his  or  of  my  station  in  God's  Universe;   but  the 


them,  is  already  a  considerable  man.  Blessed  and 
thrice-blessed  symptoms  I  discern  of  Master- 
Workers  who  are  not  vulgar  men;  who  are  Nobles, 

Plugson  of  Undershot:  Carlyle's  name  for  a  typical  cap- 
tain of  industry.  Taillefer:  the  minstrel  who  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  Chactaw:  of  the 

Choctaws,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians.  Antaeus-like: 

Antaeus  was  a  giant  wrestler,  invincible  while  touching  the 
earth,  his  mother. 


adscititious  excrescence"  of  it;    the  gross,  terrene, 
godless  embodiment  of  it;    which  would  have  to 

Civil-List:  parliamentary  allowance  for  the  king's  house- 
hold and  royal  pensions.  Goulburn-Baring:  Henry  Goul- 
burn  succeeded  Sir  Thornhill  Baring  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1841.  Dilettante:  Carlyle's  term  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  landowning  aristocracy.  Corn-Laws:  which 
kept  up  the  price  of  wheat.  adscititious  excrescence: 
supplemental  outgrowth. 
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become,  more  or  less,  a  godlike  one.  By  noble  real 
legislation,  by  true  noble ' s- work,  by  unwearied, 
valiant,  and  were  it  wageless  effort,  in  my  Parlia- 
ment and  in  my  Parish,  I  would  aid,  constrain, 
encourage  him  to  eflect  more  or  less  this  blessed 
change.  I  should  know  that  it  would  have  to  be 
effected;  that  unless  it  were  in  some  measure 
effected,  he  and  I  and  all  of  us,  I  first  and  soonest 
of  all,  were  doomed  to  perdition! — Effected  it 
will  be;    unless  it  were  a  Demon  that  made  this  10 


Universe;    which  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  at  no 
moment,  under  no  form,  in  the  least  believe. 

May  it  please  your  Serene  Highness,  your  Maj- 
esties, Lordships  and  Law-wardships,  the  proper 
Epic  of  this  world  is  not  now  "Arms  and  the 
Man;""  how  much  less,  "Shirt-frills  and  the  Man:" 
no,  it  is  now  "Tools  and  the  Man:"  that,  hence- 
forth to  all  time,  is  now  our  Epic; — and  you,  first 
of  all  others,  I  think,  were  wise  to  take  note  of 
that! 


ALFRED  TENNYSON  (1809-1892) 


When  Wordsworth  died  in  1850,  Tennyson  was  fit- 
tingly chosen  poet  laureate  because  he  was  the  only 
great  poet  of  the  Victorian  period  who  was  typically 
Victorian.  In  his  moral  earnestness,  his  interest  in  the 
progress  of  society  and  the  individual,  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  problems  of  faith,  in  the  very  limitations  of 
his  mind  and  life,  he  represented  the  middle-class  cul- 
ture of  his  period.  But  like  all  Victorian  writers, 
Tennyson  was  not  content  with  the  culture  he  repre- 
sented. Like  Carlyle,  he  attacked  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  and  urged  the  need  of  a  less  individualis- 
tic type  of  society  in  which  Christian  morality  could  he 
practiced  as  well  as  preached.  He  reacted  against  the 
individualism  of  the  romantic  poets,  after  writing  some 
typical  romantic  poetry,  and  chose  duty  and  belief  as 
his  main  themes  instead  of  liberty  and  nature. 

Tennyson  was  born  in  1809  at  the  rectory,  Somersby 
in  Lincolnshire.  Of  yeoman  descent,  he  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  landowning  squire,  and  his  objections  to 
distinctions  of  class  and  wealth  were  expressed  in  early 
poems  like  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  and  Loc^sley  Hall, 
and  later  in  Maud.  His  first  poems  were  published  in 
1827  in  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  to  which  his  brother 
Charles  contributed.  Two  years  later  at  Cambridge, 
Tennyson  won  the  chancellor's  medal  for  English  verse 
with  a  poem,  Timbuctoo.  While  at  the  university,  he 
was  one  of  the  "Apostles,"  a  club  which  met  to  discuss 
religious  and  philosophical  problems.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers was  Tennyson's  best  friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, 
who  gave  him  constant  encouragement  and  criticism. 
The  volume  entitled  Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical,  which 
Tennyson  published  in  1830,  was  greatly  admired  by 
Hallam.  Two  years  later  the  poet  published  Poems, 
containing  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Mariana,  and  The 
Lotos-Eaters.  In  spite  of  these  fine  lyrics,  Tennyson  was 
violently  attacked  by  his  reviewers,  particularly  Lock- 
hart  in  the  Quarterly. 


Partly  because  of  these  attacks  and  partly  because 
of  grief  over  Hallam's  death  in  1833,  Tennyson  pub- 
lished no  more  poems  for  ten  years.  In  1 837  the  Tenny- 
son family  moved  from  Somersby  to  Epping,  near 
London.  In  1842  he  published  a  third  volume  of  poems, 
which  included  all  his  best  early  poems  and  which  ap- 
pealed immediately  to  a  wide  public.  Three  years  later 
he  was  given  a  small  government  pension.  His  In 
Memoriam  (1850),  a  collection  of  poems  in  memory  of 
Hallam,  which  he  had  been  writing  for  over  fifteen 
years,  won  him  such  immediate  fame  that  he  was  made 
poet  laureate.  In  the  same  year  also,  he  married  Emily 
Sellwood,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  fourteen 
years.  Three  years  later  they  purchased  Farringford, 
an  estate  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  were  distant 
neighbors  of  Queen  Victoria  when  she  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Carisbrooke  and  where  they  entertained  almost 
all  the  famous  men  and  women  of  letters  in  Victorian 
England,  including  Robert  Browning  and  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley.  Farringford  became  such  a  literary 
mecca  that  in  1868  Tennyson  built  Aldworth,  a  Gothic 
structure  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  and  his  family  could 
retire  from  the  admiring  throng.  With  the  exception 
of  Maud  (1855),  Tennyson's  later  poems  were  ex- 
tremely popular,  particularly  Idylls  of  the  King,  pub- 
lished between  1859  and  1885  and  collected  in  1888. 
The  trilogy  of  English  historical  plays,  Queen  Mary, 
Harold,  and  Bechet,  begun  in  1875,  are  competently 
constructed,  but  as  drama  they  are  lifeless. 

In  1884  Queen  Victoria  persuaded  Tennyson  to 
dignify  his  profession  by  accepting  a  title,  and  he  be- 
came Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  He  died  eight  years 
later  at  Farringford  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  Poets'  Corner  beside  Robert  Browning. 

Arms  and  the  Man:  from  the  opening  line  of  Vergil's 
Aeneid. 
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Tennyson's  lifetime  embraced  almost  the  whole  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  characterized  by 
mechanical  progress  and  social  reform.  Not  only  the 
internal  changes  of  England  but  the  larger  develop- 
ments of  empire  are  reflected  in  his  poetry.  The  whole 
Arthurian  series  of  poems  in  Idylls  of  the  King  may  be 
read  as  a  lesson  to  the  middle  classes  of  England  to 
guard  their  morals  and  religion  against  disruption.  The 
appeal  to  patriotism  in  stirring  poems  like  The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  and  The  Revenge  was  an  exciting 
but  romantic  appeal:  Tennyson  could  not  altogether 
reconcile  his  belief  in  the  high  imperial  destiny  of 
England  with  the  crass  materialism  of  the  industrial 
and  landowning  classes.  Nor  was  he  ever  quite  certain 
of  his  belief  in  immortality.  Death  and  social  distress 
sat  like  vultures  on  the  rim  of  his  emotional  world,  and 
he  was  never  quite  able  to  come  to  terms  with  either. 
In  these  respects  too,  he  represented  the  fears  of  a 
people  whose  security  depended  on  a  restless  world 
chafing  under  the  bridle  of  empire. 

The  bulk  of  Tennyson's  work  which  was  admired 
fifty  years  ago  has  lost  its  popularity.  He  was  not  a 
great  prophet  and  preacher  like  Carlyle,  and  the  poems 
in  which  he  tried  to  be  either  or  both  are  not  his  best. 
But  as  a  lyrical  poet  he  was  unsurpassed  in  his  century, 
and  it  is  for  the  songs  from  The  Princess  and  poems  like 
Frater  Ave  atque  Vale  that  he  is  remembered  today. 
The  sober  classicism  of  his  best  poetry  is  Victorian  in 
its  mellow  seriousness,  but  timeless  in  its  musical 
appeal. 

Worlds:  Worlds,  edited  by  Hallam  Tennyson,  1913; 
Poems  and  Plays,  Modern  Library,  1938;  Selections, 
edited  by  W.  C.  DeVane  and  M.  D.  DeVane, 
1940;  Representative  Poems,  edited  by  Samuel  C. 
Chew,  1941. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  Hallam  Tennyson,  Alfred, 
Lord  Tennyson:  A  Memoir,  2  vols.,  1898;  H. 
I'  Anson  Fausset,  Tennyson,  A  Modern  Portrait, 
1923;  H.  G.  Nicolson,  Tennyson,  Aspects  of  His 
Life,  Character  and  Poetry,  1923. 


The  Poet  (1830) 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above; 
Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 
He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and 
ill,  5 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul. 


The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 
An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay;  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secretest  walks  of  fame:  ic 

The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts,  were  headed 
And  winged  with  flame, 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongue, 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung,  15 

Filling  with  light 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit; 
Then,  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field  flower, 

The  fruitful  wit  20 

Cleaving  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew 

Where'er  they  fell,  behold, 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance,  grew 
A  flower  all  gold, 

And  bravely  furnished  all  abroad  to  fling  25 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 
Of  hope  and  youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Though  one  did  fling  the  fire;  30 

Heaven  flowed  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 
Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  showed, 
And   through   the   wreaths  of  floating  dark  up- 
curled,  35 
Rare  sunrise  flowed. 


And  freedom  reared  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes 

Melted  like  snow.  40 

13.  Indian  reeds:  darts  shot  from  blowpipes.    15.  Calpe: 
Gibraltar. 
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There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 

Sunned  by  those  orient  skies; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in  flame    45 

Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — a  sacred  name. 
And  when  she  spake, 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran, 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder  50 

Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.    No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirled, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word      55 
She  shook  the  world. 

Mariana  (1830) 

"Mariana  in  the  moated  grange." 

Measure  for  Measure 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all: 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  looked  sad  and  strange:  5 

Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said;  10 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven,  15 

Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 
And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats.  20 

She  only  said,  "The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 


Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light: 
From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her:  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "The  day  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark: 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 
She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low, 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  "The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 


All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked; 

The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked, 

Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 

Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 

Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
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She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 
He  cometh  not,"  she  said; 

She  said,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 
Then,  said  she,  "I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come,"  she  said; 

She  wept,  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

Oh  God,  that  I  were  dead!" 


Mariana  in  the  South  (1832) 

With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  house  through  all  the  level  shines, 
Closedatticed  to  the  brooding  heat, 

And  silent  in  its  dusty  vines; 

A  faint-blue  ridge  upon  the  right, 

An  empty  river-bed  before, 

And  shallows  on  a  distant  shore, 

In  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

But  "Ave  Mary,"  made  she  moan, 

And  "Ave  Mary,"  night  and  morn, 

And  "Ah,"  she  sang,  "to  be  all  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn. 

She,  as  her  carol  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Through  rosy  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 
To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear, 
Still-lighted  in  a  secret  shrine, 
Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear. 

And  "Ave  Mary,"  was  her  moan, 

"Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  morn;" 

And  "Ah,"  she  sang,  "to  be  all  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

Till  all  the  crimson  changed,  and  passed 
Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea, 


Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 

Before  Our  Lady  murmured  she: 
Complaining,  "Mother,  give  me  grace 

To  help  me  of  my  weary  load."  30 

And  on  the  liquid  mirror  glowed 
The  clear  perfection  of  her  face. 

"Is  this  the  form,"  she  made  her  moan, 

"That  won  his  praises  night  and  morn?" 
And  "Ah,"  she  said,  "but  I  wake  alone,       35 
I  sleep  forgotten,  I  wake  forlorn." 

Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat, 

Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  vault, 
But  day  increased  from  heat  to  heat, 

On  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt;  40 

Till  now  at  noon  she  slept  again, 

And  seemed  knee-deep  in  mountain  grass, 
And  heard  her  native  breezes  pass, 
And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen. 

She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan,  45 

And  murmuring,  as  at  night  and  morn, 
She  thought,  "My  spirit  is  here  alone, 
Walks  forgotten,  and  is  forlorn." 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream; 

She  felt  he  was  and  was  not  there.  50 

She  woke:  the  babble  of  the  stream 

Fell,  and,  without,  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  small. 
The  river-bed  was  dusty-white; 
And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light  55 

Struck  up  against  the  blinding  wall. 
She  whispered,  with  a  stifled  moan 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  morn, 
"Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alone 
Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn."  60 

And,  rising,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth, 
For  "Love,"  they  said,  "must  needs  be  true, 

To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth." 
An  image  seemed  to  pass  the  door,  65 

To  look  at  her  with  slight,  and  say, 
"But  now  thy  beauty  flows  away, 
So  be  alone  for  evermore." 

"O  cruel  heart,"  she  changed  her  tone, 

"And  cruel  love,  whose  end  is  scorn,         70 
Is  this  the  end  to  be  left  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn?" 
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But  sometimes  in  the  falling  day 

An  image  seemed  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say,  75 

"But  thou  shalt  be  alone  no  more." 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 
From  heat  to  heat  the  day  decreased, 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east 
The  one  black  shadow  from  the  wall.  80 

"The  day  to  night,"  she  made  her  moan, 
"The  day  to  night,  the  night  to  morn, 
And  day  and  night  I  am  left  alone 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung,  85 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea; 
Backward  the  lattice-blind  she  flung, 

And  leaned  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 

Large  Hesper  glittered  on  her  tears,  90 

And  deepening  through  the  silent  spheres 
Heaven  over  heaven  rose  the  night. 

And  weeping  then  she  made  her  moan, 

"The  night  comes  on  that  knows  not  morn, 
When  I  shall  cease  to  be  all  alone,  95 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 


The  Lady  of  Shalott  (1832) 
Parti 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-towered  Camelot,  5 

And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver,  10 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers,  15 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.   5.  Camelot:   the  capital  of  King 
Arthur's  kingdom. 


And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed 
By  slow  horses;  and  unhailed 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sailed 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot: 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  towered  Camelot; 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "  'Tis  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott." 

Part  II 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 

A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 

She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 

A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  through  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot; 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-haired  page  in  crimson  clad, 
56.  pad:  an  easy-paced  horse. 
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Goes  by  to  towered  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  through  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two; 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  through  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed; 
"I  am  half-sick  of  shadows,"  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Part  III 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves, 

He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves; 

The  sun  came  dazzling  through  the  leaves, 

And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  redcross  knight  for  ever  kneeled 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glittered  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
And  from  his  blazoned  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewelled  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burned  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
As  often  through  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glowed; 
On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 


From  underneath  his  helmet  flowed 
60        His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river  105 

He  flashed  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
"Tirra  lirra,"  by  the  river 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 
65 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  through  the  room,  110 

She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 
70  She  looked  down  to  Camelot. 

Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side;  115 

"The  curse  is  come  upon  me,"  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Part  IV 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining,       120 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  towered  Camelot; 
80        Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 

And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote  125 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse — 

Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 

With  a  glassy  countenance  130 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. ! 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  135 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
95        That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Through  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot;  140 

And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
100        They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly, 

Turned  to  towered  Camelot; 
For  ere  she  reached  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 

Dead  pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  "She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 


CEnone  (1832) 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.    On  either  hand  5 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 
The  long  brook  falling  through  the  cloven  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus  10 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning;  but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 

CEnone.  Oenone  was  abandoned  by  Paris,  the  son  of 
King  Priam  of  Troy,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  Helen. 
1.  Ida:  a  mountain  near  Troy.  10.  Gargarus:  the  high- 
est peak  of  Ida. 


Troas  and  Ilion's  columned  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  CEnone,  wandering  forlorn  15 

Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest. 
She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain-shade       20 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill; 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass;  25 

The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are  dead. 
The  purple  flower  droops,  the  golden  bee 
Is  lily-cradled;  I  alone  awake. 
My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love,  30 

My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth,  hear  me,  O  hills,  O  caves       35 
That  house  the  cold  crowned  snake!    O  mountain 

brooks, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  river-god, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,  40 

A  cloud  that  gathered  shape;  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die.  45 

I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills; 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine. 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading   a   jet-black   goat   white-horned,   white- 
hooved,  50 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

13.  Troas:  in  Asia  Minor,  the  territory  of  which  Troy 
was  the  capital.  Ilion's:  Troy's.  40.  Rose  . .  .  breathed: 
the  walls  of  Troy,  according  to  one  legend,  rose  to  the  music 
of  Apollo's  lyre.        51.  Simois:  a  brook  on  Mt.  Ida. 
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"O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Far-off  the  torrent  called  me  from  the  cleft; 
Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.    With  down-dropped 

eyes  55 

I  sat  alone;  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved;  a  leopard  skin 
Drooped  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 
Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  god's; 
And    his    cheek    brightened    as    the    foam-bow 

brightens  60 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  he  came. 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold,  65 

That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  looked 
And  listened,  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart: 

"  'My  own  CEnone, 
Beautiful-browed  CEnone,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  ingraven    70 
"For  the  most  fair,"  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows.' 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die.  75 

He  pressed  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 
And  added,  'This  was  cast  upon  the  board, 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus;  whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere  due; 
But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve,  81 

Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Here  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.    Thou,  within  the  cave       85 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  gods.' 

72.  oread:  mountain  nymph.  79.  Peleus:  grandson 
of  Jupiter,  at  whose  marriage  to  the  nymph  Thetis  all  the 
gods  were  present.  81.  Iris:  goddess  of  the  rainbow  and 
messenger  of  the  gods.  83.  Here:  Juno,  wife  of  Jupiter. 
84.  Pallas:  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom.  Aphrodite: 

Venus,  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 


"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was  the  deep  midnoon;  one  silvery  cloud        90 
Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.    Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel,  95 

Lotos  and  lilies;  and  a  wind  arose, 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garland  in  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  through  and 
through.  ioo 

"O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree- tops,  a  crested  peacock  lit, 
And  o'er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud,  and  leaned 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her  to  whom       105 
Coming  through  heaven,  like  a  light  that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.    She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestioned,  overflowing  revenue  no 

Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  'from  many  a  vale 
And  river-sundered  champaign  clothed  with  corn, 
Or  labored  mines  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,'  she  said,  'and  homage,  tax  and  toll, 
From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large,     115 
Mast- thronged  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.' 

"O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 
'Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all;  120 

Power  fitted  to  the  season;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom — from  all  neighbor  crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.    Such  boon  from  me, 
From  me,  heaven's  queen,   Paris,   to  thee  king- 
born,  125 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-born, 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss               130 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy.' 

95.  amaracus:  marjoram.        105.  her:  Juno. 
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"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 
Flattered  his  spirit;  but  Pallas  where  she  stood  135 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold, 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek        HO 
Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply. 

"  'Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncalled  for),  but  to  live  by  law,  145 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.' 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Again  she  said :  'I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts.  150 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.    Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 
So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed, 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair,  155 

Unbiassed  by  self-profit,  oh!  rest  thee  sure 
That  1  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee, 
So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 
Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  god's, 
To  push  thee  forward  through  a  life  of  shocks,  160 
Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinewed  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  through  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom.' 

"Here  she  ceased, 
And  Paris  pondered,  and  I  cried,  'O  Paris,  165 

Give  it  to  Pallas!'  but  he  heard  me  not, 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me! 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful,  170 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 

170,  171.  Idalian,  Paphian:    Idalium  and  Paphos  were 
towns  in  Cyprus,  noted  for  their  worship  of  Venus. 
w2 


From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder;  from  the  violets  her  light  foot     175 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 

The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh 
Half-whispered  in  his  ear,  'I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.' 
She  spoke  and  laughed;  I  shut  my  sight  for  fear: 
But  when  I  looked,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm,      185 
And  I  beheld  great  Here's  angry  eyes, 
As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die.  190 

"Yet,  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest — why  fairest  wife?  am  I  not  fair? 
My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 
When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard,  195 

Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouched  fawning  in  the  weed.  Most  loving  is  she? 
Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  pressed 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew    200 
Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois! 

"O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines, 
My  dark  tall  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge 
High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between  206 

The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Fostered  the  callow  eaglet — from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark  morn 
The  panther's  roar  came  muffled,  while  I  sat     210 
Low  in  the  valley.    Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  CEnone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  through  them;  never  see  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud,         214 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars. 

183.  The  fairest ...  in  Greece:  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus; 
king  of  Sparta.         195.  pard:  leop?rd. 
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"O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruined  folds, 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the  glens, 
Of  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her, 
The  abominable,  that  uninvited  came  220 

Into  the  fair  Pelei'an  banquet-hall, 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board, 
And  bred  this  change;    that  I  might  speak  my 

mind 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  gods  and  men.        225 

"O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times, 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
Ev'n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone? 
Sealed  it  with  kisses?  watered  it  with  tears?       230 
O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these! 
O  happy  heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  face? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating  cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth,  235 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live; 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within, 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids:  let  me  die.  240 

"O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and  more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear  244 

Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills, 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool.    I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born.    Her  child! — a  shudder  comes 
Across  me:  never  child  be  born  of  me,  250 

Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes! 

"O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.    I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  death        255 
Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.    I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come  forth 
220.  abominable:  Eris,  goddess  of  discord. 


Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound 
Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day, 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire." 


The  Palace  of  Art  (1832) 

I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house, 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  said,  "O  soul,  make  merry  and  carouse, 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well." 

A  huge  crag-platform,  smooth  as  burnished  brass, 

I  chose.    The  ranged  ramparts  bright  6 

From  level  meadow- bases  of  deep  grass 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Thereon  I  built  it  firm.    Of  ledge  or  shelf 

The  rock  rose  clear,  or  winding  stair.  10 

My  soul  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there. 

And  "while  the  world  runs  round  and  round,"  I 
said, 
"Reign  thou  apart,  a  quiet  king, 
Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast  shade  15 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring." 

To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily: 

"Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me, 

So  royal-rich  and  wide."  20 

Four  courts  I  made,  east,  west  and  south  and 
north, 
In  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
A  flood  of  fountain-foam. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a  row  25 

Of  cloisters,  branched  like  mighty  woods, 
Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain-floods; 

CEnone.  259.  Cassandra:  a  daughter  of  Priam  who  pre- 
dicted the  fall  of  Troy. 
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And  round  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 

That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands,  30 

Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the  sky 
Dipped  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell 

Across  the  mountain  streamed  below 
In  misty  folds,  that  11  oa ting  as  they  fell  35 

Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seemed 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense  of  all  odor  steamed 

From  out  a  golden  cup.  40 

So  that  she  thought,  "And  who  shall  gaze  upon 

My  palace  with  unblinded  eyes, 
While  this  great  bow  will  waver  in  the  sun, 
And  that  sweet  incense  rise?" 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose  and  never  failed,       45 

And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  higher, 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-railed, 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  stained  and  traced, 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires  50 

From  shadowed  grots  of  arches  interlaced, 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires. 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom, 
Through  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did  pass, 
Well-pleased,  from  room  to  room.  56 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace  stood, 

All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  nature,  fit  for  every  mood 

And  change  of  my  still  soul.  60 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue, 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn, 
Where  with  puffed  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

One  seemed  all  dark  and  red — a  tract  of  sand,     65 

And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land, 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 
30.  verge:  horizon. 


One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves 

You  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall  70 

And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low,  75 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 

In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.    Behind 
Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil, 

And  hoary  to  the  wind.  80 

And  one,  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags; 

Beyond,  a  line  of  heights;  and  higher 
All  barred  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crags; 
And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home — gray  twilight  poured 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees,  86 

Softer  than  sleep — all  things  in  order  stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  every  landscape  fair, 

As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind,  90 

Or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  stern,  was  there, 
Not  less  than  truth  designed. 

Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  crucifix, 
In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx  95 

Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  clear-walled  city  on  the  sea, 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily, 

An  angel  looked  at  her.  100 

Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  paradise, 

A  group  of  houris  bowed  to  see 
The  dying  Islamite,  with  hands  and  eyes 
That  said,  We  wait  for  thee. 

79.  oil:  olives.  80.  hoary:  because  of  the  whitish 

underside  of  the  leaves.     99.  St.  Cecily:  Saint  Cecilia,  the 
patron  saint  of  music.  102.  houris:  young  women  at- 

tendants of  Mohammed  in  paradise. 
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Or  mythic  Uther's  deeply-wounded  son 

In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon, 
And  watched  by  weeping  queens. 


And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin; 
A  hundred  winters  snowed  upon  his  breast, 
From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin. 


Or  hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear, 

To  list  a  footfall,  ere  he  saw  110 

The  wood-nymph,  stayed  the  Ausonian  king  to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 

Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrailed, 

And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice, 
The  throne  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  sailed  115 

A  summer  fanned  with  spice. 

Or  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  unclasped, 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne; 
From    one    hand   drooped   a   crocus;    one   hand 
grasped 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn.  120 

Or  else  flushed  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 

Half-buried  in  the  eagle's  down, 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  through  the  sky 
Above  the  pillared  town. 

Nor  these  alone:  but  every  legend  fair  125 

Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  nature  for  itself,  was  there, 
Not  less  than  life  designed. 

Then  in  the  towers  I  placed  great  bells  that  swung, 
Moved  of  themselves,  with  silver  sound;         130 
And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men  I  hung 
The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strong, 
Beside  him  Shakespeare  bland  and  mild; 
And  there  the  world-worn  Dante  grasped  his  song, 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled.  136 

105.  Uther's  .  .  .  son:  King  Arthur.      107.  Avalon:  an 

earthly  paradise  to  which  Arthur  was  borne.  111.  wood- 
nymph:  Egeria.  Ausonian  king:  Numa,  one  of  the  earliest 
kings  of  Italy;  he  was  taught  by  Egeria.  113.  engrailed: 
indented.  115.  Cama:  Hindu  god  of  love.  117.  Europa's: 
Europa  was  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  bull.  121.  Ganymede:  a  handsome  Phrygian  youth, 
carried  off  by  Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  guise  of  an  eagle; 
he  was  made  cupbearer  to  the  gods. 


Above,  the  fair  hall-ceiling  stately-set 

Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift, 
And  angeis  rising  and  descending  met 
Witii  interchange  of  gift. 

Below  was  all  mosaic  choicely  planned  145 

With  cycles  of  the  human  tale 
Of  this  wide  world,  the  times  of  every  land 
So  wrought  they  will  not  fail. 

The  people  here,  a  beast  of  burden  slow, 

Toiled  onward,  pricked  with  goads  and  stings; 
Here  played,  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro  151 

The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings; 

Here  rose,  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or  bind 

All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure, 
And  here  once  more  like  some  sick  man  declined, 
And  trusted  any  cure.  156 

But  over  these  she  trod;  and  those  great  bells 

Began  to  chime.    She  took  her  throne; 
She  sat  betwixt  the  shining  oriels, 

To  sing  her  songs  alone.  160 

And  through  the  topmost  oriels'  colored  flame 

Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below; 
Plato  the  wise,  and  large-browed  Verulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names  that  in  their  motion  were    165 

Full-welling  fountain-heads  of  change, 
Betwixt  the  slender  shafts  were  blazoned  fair 
In  diverse  raiment  strange; 

Through  which  the  lights,  rose,  amber,  emerald, 
blue, 
Flushed  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes,  170 

And  from  her  lips,  as  morn  from  Memnon,  drew 
Rivers  of  melodies. 

137.  Ionian  father:     Homer.  148.  fail:     fade. 

163.  Verulam:  Francis  Bacon.  171.  Memnon:  an  Egyp- 
tian statue  from  which  strains  of  music  were  believed  to 
issue  at  the  first  light  of  dawn. 
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No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echoed  song 
Throb  through  the  ribbed  stone; 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful  mirth, 

Joying  to  feel  herself  alive, 
Lord  over  nature,  lord  of  the  visible  earth, 
Lord  of  the  senses  five; 


"I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 

I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl. 
I  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed, 
But  contemplating  all." 

Full  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 
Flashed  through  her  as  she  sat  alone, 
Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn  mirth, 
And  intellectual  throne. 


Communing  with  herself:   "All  these  are  mine, 

And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 
Tis  one  to  me."    She — when  young  night  divine 
Crowned  dying  day  with  stars, 

Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils —  185 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 

And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 

In  hollowed  moons  of  gems, 

To  mimic  heaven;    and  clapped  her  hands  and 
cried, 
"I  marvel  if  my  still  delight  190 

In  this  great  house  so  royal-rich  and  wide 
Be  flattered  to  the  height. 

"O  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  various  eyes! 

0  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  well! 

O  silent  faces  of  the  great  and  wise,  195 

My  gods,  with  whom  I  dwell! 

"O  god-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 

What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain.  200 

"In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin, 
They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep." 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate,       205 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
As  hers  by  right  of  full-accomplished  fate; 
And  at  the  last  she  said : 


186.  anadems:  garlands. 


And  so  she  throve  and  prospered;  so  three  years 

She  prospered ;  on  the  fourth  she  fell, 
Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in  his  ears, 

Struck  through  with  pangs  of  hell.  220 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 

God,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 

The  abysmal  deeps  of  personality, 

Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 

When  she  would  think,  where'er  she  turned  her 
sight  225 

The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought, 
Wrote  "Mene,  mene,"  and  divided  quite 
The  kingdom  of  her  thought. 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 

Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was  born  230 

Scorn  of  herself;  again,  from  out  that  mood 
Laughter  at  her  self-scorn. 

"What!  is  not  this  my  place  of  strength,"  she  said, 

"My  spacious  mansion  built  for  me, 
Whereof  the  strong  foundation-stones  were  laid  235 
Since  my  first  memory?" 

But  in  dark  corners  of  her  palace  stood 

Uncertain  shapes;  and  unawares 
On  white-eved  phantasms  weeping  tears  of  blood, 
And  horrible  nightmares,  240 

And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts  of  flame, 

And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all, 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon  she  came, 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

220.  pangs  of  hell:  Acts  xii,  2 1-23.  227.  Mene,  mene: 
written  on  the  wall  by  an  invisible  hand  at  Belshazzar's 
feast.    See  Daniel  v,  25.        242.  fretted:  worm-eaten. 
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A  spot  of  dull  stagnation,  without  light  245 

Or  power  of  movement,  seemed  my  soul, 
'Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sure  goal; 

A  still  salt  pool,  locked  in  with  bars  of  sand, 

Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night  250 

The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white; 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 

Joined  not,  but  stood,  and  standing  saw 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving  circumstance  255 

Rolled  round  by  one  fixed  law. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had  curled. 
"No  voice,"  she  shrieked  in  that  lone  hall, 
"No  voice  breaks  through  the  stillness  of  this  world; 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all!"  260 

She,  moldering  with  the  dull  earth's  moldering  sod, 

Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame, 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  God, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name; 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally,  265 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair, 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity, 
No  comfort  anywhere; 

Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fears, 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  time,  270 

And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears, 
And  all  alone  in  crime. 

Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  round 

With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall, 
Far  off  she  seemed  to  hear  the  dully  sound         275 
Of  human  footsteps  fall : 

As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking  slow, 

In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moon-rise  hears  the  low 

Moan  of  an  unknown  sea;  280 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  sound 

Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts;  then  thinketh,  "I  have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die." 


She  howled  aloud,  "I  am  on  fire  within.  285 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin, 
And  save  me  lest  I  die?" 

So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished, 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away.  290 

"Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,"  she  said, 
"Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 

"Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there  295 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt." 


The  Lotos-Eaters  (1832) 

"Courage!"  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
"This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land, 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon,     5 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams!  some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go;  li 
And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows 

broke, 
Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land;  far  off,  three  mountain- tops, 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow,  16 

Stood  sunset-flushed;    and,  dewed  with  showery 

drops, 
Up-clomb   the  shadowy  pine  above   the  woven 

copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 
In  the  red  west;  through  mountain  clefts  the  dale 
Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down  21 

Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale; 

The  Lotos-Eaters.  In  the  Odyssey,  IX,  Ulysses  and  his 
men  land  on  the  island  of  the  lotos-eaters.  1.  he:  Ulys- 
ses.      23.  galingale:  sweet-smelling  grass. 
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A  land  where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same! 
And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale,  25 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them  30 

And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake,  35 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  evermore        40 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  "We  will  return  no  more;" 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "Our  island  home       44 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer  roam." 

Choric  Song  . 

There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies,  50 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  bliss- 
ful skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep,    55 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in 
sleep. 

2 
Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness? 
All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone,   60 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 
And  make  perpetual  moan, 

44.  island  home:  Ithaca. 


Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings,  65 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm; 
Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
"There  is  no  joy  but  calm!" — 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things? 

3 
Lo!  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  70 

The  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  out  the  bud 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 
Sun-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed;  and  turning  yellow  75 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
Lo!  sweetened  with  the  summer  light, 
The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 
Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 
All  its  allotted  length  of  days  80 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 
Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 


Hateful  is  the  dark- blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea.  85 

Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be? 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last?  90 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil?   Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave?  95 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence — ripen,  fall  and  cease: 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful 
ease. 

5 
How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem  100 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream! 
To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height; 
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To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech; 

Eating  the  lotos  day  by  day,  105 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory,     no 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of 


Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives  115 

And  their  warm  tears;  but  all  hath  suffered  change; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold, 

Our  sons  inherit  us,  our  looks  are  strange, 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold  120 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten-years'  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain.  125 

The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile; 

'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labor  unto  aged  breath,  130 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 


But,  propped  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 
How   sweet    (while   warm   airs   lull    us,    blowing 

lowly) 
With  half-dropped  eyelids  still,  135 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  cave  through  the  thick-twined  vine — 
To  watch  the  emerald-colored  water  falling        141 
Through  many  a  woven  acanthus- wreath  divine! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretched  out  beneath 

the  pine. 


The  lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak,  145 

The  lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 
All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone; 
Through  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs   the   yellow 

lotos-dust  is  blown.  149 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we, 
Rolled  to  starboard,  rolled  to  larboard,  when  the 

surge  was  seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam- 
fountains  in  the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal 

mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of  man- 
kind. 155 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are 

hurled 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are 

lightly  curled 
Round    their    golden    houses,    girdled    with    the 

gleaming  world; 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted 

lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring 

deeps  and  fiery  sands,  160 

Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking 

ships,  and  praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a 

doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of 

wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are 

strong; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave 

the  soil,  165 

Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring 

toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and 

oil; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some,  'tis  whis- 
pered— down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys 

dwell,  169 

Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil 

the  shore 
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Than  iabor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave 

and  oar; 
O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander 

more. 

Saint  Agnes'  Eve  (1837) 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes; 

May  my  soul  follow  soon ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers  5 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord. 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies,  10 

Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark,  15 

To  yonder  argent  round; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be.  20 

Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord!  and  far, 

Through  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors;  25 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  straws  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up!  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within  30 

For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea —  35 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride! 

Saint  Agnes'  Eve.  According  to  a  medieval  superstition, 
it  was  thought  possible  for  a  girl  on  Saint  Agnes's  Eve  to  see 
her  future  husband  in  a  vision.  In  Tennyson's  poem  the 
girl  is  a  nun  and  the  bridegroom  is  Christ.  Cf.  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,  by  Keats. 


The  Epic  (1836) 

At  Francis  Allen's  on  the  Christmas  eve, — 

The  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls  all  kissed 

Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  away — 

The  parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everard  Hall, 

The  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail-bowl,  5 

Then  half-way  ebbed;  and  there  we  held  a  talk, 

How  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Christmas  gone, 

Or  gone  or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd  games 

In  some  odd  nooks  like  this;  till  I,  tired  out 

With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond,      10 

Where,  three  times  slipping  from  the  outer  edge, 

I  bumped  the  ice  into  three  several  stars, 

Fell  in  a  doze ;  and  half-awake  I  heard 

The  parson  taking  wide  and  wider  sweeps, 

Now  harping  on  the  church-commissioners,  15 

Now  hawking  at  geology  and  schism; 

Until  I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 

Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 

Right  through  the  world:   "at  home  was  little  left, 

And  none  abroad;  there  was  no  anchor,  none,    20 

To  hold  by."    Francis,  laughing,  clapped  his  hand 

On  Everard's  shoulder,  with  "I  hold  by  him." 

"And  I,"  quoth  Everard,  "by  the  wassail-bowl." 

"Why  yes,"  I  said,  "we  knew  your  gift  that  way 

At  college;  but  another  which  you  had —  25 

I  mean  of  verse  (for  so  we  held  it  then), 

What  came  of  that?"    "You  know,"  said  Frank, 

"he  burned 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  twelve  books" — 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why:  "O,  sir, 
He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said,  or  else     30 
Something  so  said  'twas  nothing — that  a  truth 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day; 
God  knows;  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons;  ask. 
It  pleased  me  well  enough."    "Nay,  nay,"  said 

Hall, 
"Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times?         35 
For  nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times;  and  why  should  any  man 
Remodel  models?  these  twelve  books  of  mine 
Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing-worth, 
Mere    chaff   and    draff,    much    better    burned." 

"But  I,"  40 

Said  Francis,  "picked  the  eleventh  from  this  hearth- 
And  have  it ;  keep  a  thing,  its  use  will  come. 

The  Epic.   Introductory  poem  to  Morte  cT  Arthur. 
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I  hoard  ir  as  a  sugar-plum  for  Holmes." 

He  laughed,  and  I,  though  sleepy,  like  a  horse 

That  hears  the  corn-bin  open,  pricked  my  ears;    45 

For  I  remembered  Everard's  college  fame 

When  we  were  freshmen.   Then  at  my  request 

He  brought  it;  and  the  poet,  little  urged, 

But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 

Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes,         50 

Deep-chested  music,  and  to  this  result. 


Morte  d'Arthur  (1835) 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 

Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea, 

Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 

Had  fallen  in  Lyonness  about  their  lord, 

King  Arthur;  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep,    5 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land.  10 

On  one  side  lay  the  ocean  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
"The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights  15 

Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.    I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls  20 

Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 
Though  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  through  the  helm  25 

That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride;    for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  30 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

Morte  d'Arthur.  See  Malory's  Morte  Darthur,  XXI, 
3-5,  for  the  source  of  this  poem.  It  was  incorporated  later 
in  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  Idylls  of  the  King.  21.  Camelot: 
Arthur's  capital.  23.  Merlin:  a  magician  at  Arthur's 

court.        31.  samite:  heavv  silk. 


Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  rowed  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king; 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known.  35 

But  now  delay  not;  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch   what   thou  seest,   and   lightly   bring  me 
word." 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus,       40 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  through  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word." 

So  saying,  from  the  ruined  shrine  he  stepped   45 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He,  stepping 

down 
By  zigzag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,  50 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt;     55 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.   He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind,         60 
In  act  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seemed 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  concealed 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags, 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king.      65 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
"Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I  gave? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast  heard?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds,  70 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale: 
"Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseemed 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight;  75 

37.  middle  mere:  the  middle  of  the  lake.       38.  lightly- 
quickly. 
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For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 

Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 

This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 

Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 

As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing         80 

[  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fixed  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt,  85 

How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

"And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth,  90 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand      95 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  king  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept,      100 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
Saying,  'King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  lake; 
Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps   105 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.' 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence; 
But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were  lost." 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit,     110 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily: 
"What  is  it  thou  has  seen?  or  what  hast  heard?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:        115 
"I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath: 
"Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted!   Woe  is  me!  120 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widowed  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
110.  conceit:  thought. 


That  bowed  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 

For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 

In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all,  125 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt; 

Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 

Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 

Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 

And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  thence; 

But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur,  131 

I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands." 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush- beds,  and  clutched  the  sword, 
And  strongly  wheeled  and  threw  it.    The  great 
brand  136 

Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an 

arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock      HO 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur; 
But  ere  he  dipped  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful,       144 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  king. 

Then    spoke    King    Arthur,    drawing    thicker 
breath: 
"Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen?"  150 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  though  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men,      155 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him; 
But  when  I  looked  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful,       159 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere." 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard: 
"My  end  draws  nigh;    'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear  165 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die." 
140.  moving  isles:  icebergs. 
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So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.    Him  Sir  Bedivere  170 

Remorsefully  regarded  through  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  through  the  place  of  tombs.  175 

But,  as  he  walked,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.    So  sighed  the  king, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  "Quick,  quick! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die."  180 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walked, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves  186 

And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clanged  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels —     190 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were  ware   195 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from  them 

rose 
A  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony  200 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmured  Arthur,  "Place  me  in  the  barge," 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those  three 

queens  205 

Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  king,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed  his 

hands, 
And  called  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud,  210 
210.  complaining:  lamenting. 


And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  withered  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dashed  with  drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls —      216 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais- throne — were  parched  with 

dust; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mixed  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his 
lips.  220 

So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  king; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.  225 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"Ah!  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance,     230 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world;         235 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge: 
"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways,  241 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure!  but  thou,     245 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats    250 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.     255 
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But  now  farewell.   I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  260 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail     265 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.   Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull  270 

Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  that  long 
Had  winked  and  threatened  darkness,  flared  and  fell; 
At  which  the  parson,  sent  to  sleep  with  sound,     275 
And  waked  with  silence,  grunted  "Good!"  but  we 
Sat  rapt:   it  was  the  tone  with  which  he  read — 
Perhaps  some  modern  touches  here  and  there 
Redeemed  it  from  the  charge  of  nothingness — 
Or  else  we  loved  the  man,  and  prized  his  work; 
I  know  not;  but  we  sitting,  as  I  said,  281 

The  cock  crew  loud,  as  at  that  time  of  year 
The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hour  for  dawn. 
Then  Francis,  muttering,  like  a  man  ill-used, 
"There  now — that's  nothing!"  drew  a  little  back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoldered  log,         286 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue. 
And  so  to  bed,  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seemed 
To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores, 
Point  after  point ;  till  on  to  dawn,  when  dreams 
Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day,  291 

To  me,  methought,  who  waited  with  a  crowd, 
There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward,  bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modern  gentleman 
Of  stateliest  port;  and  all  the  people  cried,        295 
"Arthur  is  come  again:  he  cannot  die." 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  behind 
Repeated — "Come  again,  and  thrice  as  fair;" 
And,  further  inland,  voices  echoed — "Come 
With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be  no  more." 

259.  Avilion:   usually  spelled  Avalon,  the  earthly  para- 
dise of  Arthurian  legend. 


At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal,  301 

That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard  indeed 
The  clear  church-bells  ring  in  the  Christmas  morn. 


Ulysses  (1842) 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink  6 

Life  to  the  lees.   All  times  I  have  enjoyed 

Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and  when 

Through  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades  10 

Vexed  the  dim  sea.   I  am  become  a  name; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known, — cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all, —        15 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 

Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move.  21 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life!    Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me  25 

Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire  30 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle, — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil  35 

This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Ulysses.  In  essentials  Tennyson  follows  Dante's  con- 
ception of  Ulysses  {Inferno,  XXVI)  rather  than  Homer's. 
10.  Hyades:  a  constellation  which  rises  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  rains.      34.  isle:  Ithaca,  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece. 
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Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 

Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail  40 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 

Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 

When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

!    There  lies  the  port;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail; 

There  gloom  the  dark,  broad  seas.  My  mariners,  45 

Souls  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  thought 

with  me, — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads, — you  and  I  are  old; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil.  50 

Death  closes  all;  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks;         54 
The  long  day  wanes ;  the  slow  moon  climbs ;  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew.         64 
Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  though 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we  are,  we 

are, — 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.        70 

Tithonus 

The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, 
The  vapors  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  beneath, 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

Ulysses.  63.  Happy  Isles:  where  heroes  were  supposed 
to  live  after  death.  64.  Achilles:  mightiest  of  the  Greek 
warriors  in  the  Trojan  War. 

Tithonus.  Published  in  1860;  written  before  1842. 
Tennyson's  source  for  this  poem  was  Homer's  hymn  to 
Aphrodite.  Tithonus  was  loved  by  Eos,  goddess  of  the 
dawn,  who  gave  him  immortal  life  but  neglected  to  give  him 
immortal  youth.  Older  and  more  withered  than  any  mortal, 
Tithonus  prayed  hopelessly  for  death. 


Me  only  cruel  immortality  5 

Consumes;  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 

A  white-haired  shadow  roaming  like  a  dream 

The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  east, 

Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn.      10 

Alas!  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he  seemed 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  god! 
I  asked  thee,  "Give  me  immortality."  15 

Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a  smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give. 
But  thy  strong  hours  indignant  worked  their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marred  and  wasted  me, 
And    though    they   could   not   end   me,   left   mc 
maimed  20 

To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  was  in  ashes.    Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  though  even  now, 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide,  25 

Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with  tears 
To  hear  me?   Let  me  go;  take  back  thy  gift. 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance  30 

Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for  all? 

A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart;  there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was  born. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer  steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoulders 
pure,  35 

And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renewed. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  through  the  gloom, 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine, 
Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild  team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke,  arise,     40 
And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosened  manes, 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 

Lo!  ever  thus  thou  growest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek.  45 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy  tears, 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learned, 

6.  thine  arms:  the  arms  of  Eos.     29.  kindly:  according 
to  their  nature.  39.  team:   the  horses  which  drew  the 

chariot  of  Eos. 
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In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true? 
"The  gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their  gifts." 

Ay  me!  ay  me!  with  what  another  heart         50 
In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch — if  I  be  he  that  watched — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt  my 
blood  55 

Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimsoned  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy-warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  kissed        60 
Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and  sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  east; 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine?         65 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the  homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die,  70 

And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground. 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave; 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn, 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts,  75 

And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 


Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  j 

went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the 

west. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through  the 

mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver 

braid.  io 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a 

youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result 

of  time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land 

reposed ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise 

that  it  closed; 

When  I  dipped  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 
could  see,  15 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be. — 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the 

robin's  breast; 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself 

another  crest; 


Locksley  Hall  (1842) 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis 

early  morn; 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound 

upon  the  bugle-horn. 

'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the 

curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about   the  moorland  flying  over 

Locksley  Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the 

sandy  tracts,  5 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Tithonus.    63.  Ilion:   Troy,  the   walls  of  which  were 
thought  to  have  risen  to  the  sound  of  Apollo's  music. 


In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished 

dove; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 

thoughts  of  love.  20 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should 

be  for  one  so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute 

observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the 

truth  to  me, 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets 

to  thee." 

14.  closed:  enclosed.  23.  Amy:  who  was  persuaded 

by  her  parents  to  marry  a  wealthier  man  than  the  one  who 
speaks  in  this  poem. 
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On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  Yet  it  shall  be;    thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day 

a  light,                                                            25  by  day,                                                          45 

As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sym- 

night.  pathize  with  clay. 

And  she  turned — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thou  art  mated  with 

storm  of  sighs —  a  clown, 

All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight 

eves —  to  drag  thee  down. 

Saying,   "I   have   hid   my  feelings,   fearing   they  He  Wl11  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have 


should  do  me  wrong;" 
Saying,  "Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin?"  weeping, 
"I  have  loved  thee  long."  30 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  time,  and  turned  it  in 

his  glowing  hands; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden 

sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in 

music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the 
copses  ring,  35 

And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the 
fullness  of  the  spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the 

stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of 

the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted!   O  my  Amy,  mine 

no  more! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!    O  the  barren, 

barren  shore!  40 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs 

have  sung, 
Puppet    to   a    father's    threat,    and    servile    to   a 

shrewish  tongue! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?— having  known  me 

—  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart 

than  mine! 


spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than 
his  horse.  50 

What  is  this?   his  eyes  are  heavy;    think  not  they 

are  glazed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him,  it  is  thy  duty;  kiss  him,  take  his  hand 

in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  over- 
wrought; 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with 
thy  lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to 
understand —  55 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  though  I  slew 
thee  with  my  hand! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the 

heart's  disgrace, 
Rolled  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last 

embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the 

strength  of  youth! 

Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the 

living  truth!  60 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest 
nature's  rule! 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  fore- 
head of  the  fool! 

Well — 'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster! — Hadst  thou 

less  unworthy  proved — 
Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than 

ever  wife  was  loved. 

64.  had:  should  have. 
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Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears 
but  bitter  fruit?  65 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart 
be  at  the  root. 


Thou  shalt  hear  the  "Never,  never,"  whispered  by 

the  phantom  years, 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of 

thine  ears: 


Never,  though  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length 

of  years  should  come 
As  the  many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clanging 

rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?    in  division  of  the  records  of 

the  mind? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew 

her,  kind?  70 

I  remember  one  that  perished;    sweetly  did  she 

speak  and  move; 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was 

to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the 

love  she  bore? 
No — she  never  loved  me  truly;    love  is  love  for 

evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scorned  of  devils!  this  is  truth 
the  poet  sings,  75 

That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy 

heart  be  put  to  proof, 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is 

on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and   thou  art 

staring  at  the  wall, 
Where   the   dying   night-lamp  flickers,   and   the 

shadows  rise  and  fall.  80 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his 

drunken  sleep, 
To  thy  widowed  marriage-pillows,   to  the  tears 

that  thou  wilt  weep. 

75.  poet:  Dante.   See  Inferno,  V,  121-123.  79.  he: 

Amy's  husband,  a  fox-hunting  squire. 


And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness 
on  thy  pain.  85 

Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow;  get  thee  to 
thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  nature  brings  thee  solace;    for  a  tender 

voice  will  cry. 
'Tis  a  purer  life  than  thine,  a  lip  to  drain  thy 

trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down;    my  latest  rival 

brings  thee  rest. 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the 

mother's  breast.  90 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness 

not  his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his;   it  will  be  worthy  of 

the  two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 

part, 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 

daughter's  heart. 

"They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she 
herself  was  not  exempt —  95 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffered" — Perish  in  thy 
self-contempt ! 

Overlive    it — lower   yet — be    happy!     wherefore 

should  I  care? 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by 

despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon 

days  like  these? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 

golden  keys.  loo 

Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the  markets 

overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy;   what  is  that  which  I 

should  do? 
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I  had  been  content  to  perish,  tailing  on  the  foeman's  Heard  the  heavens  rill  with  shouting,  and  there 

ground,  rained  a  ghastly  dew 

When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapor,  and  the  winds  From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 

are  laid  with  sound.  central  blue; 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south- 
honor  feels,                                                   105  wind  rushing  warm,                                    125 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  With    the    standards    of    the    peoples    plunging 

other's  heels.  through  the  thunder  storm; 

Can  1  but  relive  in  sadness?   I  will  turn  that  earlier  Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 

page.  battle  flags  were  furled 

Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 

mother-age!  world. 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful 

the  strife,  realm  in  awe, 

When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  And   the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapped  in 

of  my  life;                                                    110  universal  law.                                               130 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  So  I  triumphed,  ere  my  passion  sweeping  through 

years  would  yield,  me  left  me  dry, 

Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  Left  me  with  the  paHed  heart,  and  left  me  with 

father's  field,  the  jaundiced  eye; 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are 

nearer  drawn,  out  of  joint. 

Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  Science  moves,   but  slowly,  slowly,   creeping  on 

dreary  dawn;  from  point  to  point; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping 

him  then,                                                      115  nigher,                                                          135 

Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowlv- 

throngs  of  men;  dying  fire. 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 

something  new;  purpose  runs, 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 

things  that  they  shall  do.  process  of  the  suns. 

For  I  dipped  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his 

could  see,  youthful  joys, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever 

that  would  be;                                             120  like  a  boy's?                                                 ho 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  Knowledge    comes,    but    wisdom    lingers,    and    I 

magic  sails,  linger  on  the  shore, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 

costly  bales;  and  more. 

104.  laid:  calmed.  138.  the  process  of  the  suns:   the  passing  of  time 
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Knowledge  comes,   but  wisdom  lingers,   and   he  Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European 

bears  a  laden  breast,  flag, 

Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the 

of  his  rest.  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on        DrooPs    the   heavy- blossomed    bovver,    hangs   the 

heavy-fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres 
of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in 
this  march  of  mind,  165 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramped  no  longer  shall  have 
scope  and  breathing-space; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 
dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive,  and 

they  shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their 

lances  in  the  sun;  170 


the  bugle-horn,  145 

They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target 
for  their  scorn. 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a 

moldered  string? 
I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  have  loved 

so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness!    woman's 

pleasure,  woman's  pain — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a 

shallower  brain.  150 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions, 

matched  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 

wine — 


Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rain- 
bows of  the  brooks, 
Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ah,        Not  wkh  blinded  eyesight  pQrmg  oyer  miserable 

for  some  retreat  books- 

Deep  in   yonder  shining  orient,   where   my  life 
began  to  beat, 


Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil- 
starred; —  155 

I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's 
ward. 


Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy!    but  I  know  my 

words  are  wild, 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the 

Christian  child. 


I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our 
glorious  gains,  175 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit-there  to  wander  far        Like  a  beast  Wlth  lower  P^asures,  like  a  beast  with 


away, 


lower 


pains ! 


On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the 
day — 


Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were 

sun  or  clime? 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 
Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  t-      

happy  skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,        I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one 

knots  of  paradise;  160  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's 
150.  motions:  impulses.  155.  Mahratta-battle:  the  „  •      a  •   i       i 

i. ,  ,     w      ; r  n  T    ,.  iii  moon  in  Aiaion!  180 

Mahrattas  (or  Marathas)  are  an  Indian  people  with  whom  ' 

the  British  had  frequent  encounters  in  the  early  nineteenth  162.  trailer:  trailing  vine.  180.  Joshua  .  .  .  Ajalon: 

century.  see  Joshua  x,  12. 
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Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  for- 
ward, let  us  range, 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into 

the  younger  day; 
Better  fifty   years   of  Europe   than   a   cycle   of 

Cathay. 

Mother-age, — for  mine  I  knew  not, — help  me  as 
when  life  begun;  185 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the 
lightnings,  weigh  the  sun. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not 

set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  all  my 

fancy  yet. 

Howsoever   these   things   be,   a  long  farewell   to 

Locksley  Hall! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the 

roof-tree  fall.  190 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 

heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a 

thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or 

fire  or  snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and 

I  eo. 


Break,  Break,  Break  (1842) 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy,  5 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

Locksley  Hall.    184.  Cathay:  China,  meaning  here  the 
Orient. 


And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill;  10 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead       15 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


Songs  from  The  Princess  (1847-1850) 

1 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go,  5 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon;  10 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon;  15 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

2 
The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory.         20 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O,  hark,  O,  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar  25 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

The  Princess.    A  long  narrative  poem,  the  theme  of 
which  is  the  higher  education  of  women. 
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O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river;  3i 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 


Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean,   35 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail,       40 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns   45 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


Rose  a  nurse  ot  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears- 
"Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 


Ask  me  no  more:    the  moon  may  draw  the  sea; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the 

shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answered  thee5 

Ask  me  no  more.  75 

Ask  me  no  more:  what  answer  should  I  give? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye: 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die! 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live; 

Ask  me  no  more.  80 


Ask  me  no  more:  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed; 

I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain; 

Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 

Ask  me  no  more.  85 


Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 


Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead; 

She  nor  swooned,  nor  uttered  cry. 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stepped, 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 


Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white, 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  walk; 
Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font. 
The  fire-fly  wakens;  waken  thou  with  me. 

Now  droops  the  milkwhite  peacock  like  a  ghost, 
And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me.  si 

Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars, 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
A  shining  furrow,  as  thy  thoughts  in  me.  95 

Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up, 
And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
Into  my  bosom  and  be  lost  in  me. 

92.  Danae:   a  Grecian  princess  visited  bv  Jupiter  in  the 
guise  of  a  golden  shower. 
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Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 
height:  100 

What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang) 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendor  of  the  hills? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heavens,  and  cease 
To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire;  105 

And  come,  for  love  is  of  the  valley,  come, 
For  love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  plenty  in  the  maize, 
Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats,  no 

Or  foxlike  in  the  vine;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  death  and  morning  on  the  silver  horns, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine 
Nor  find  him  dropped  upon  the  firths  of  ice, 
That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls  115 

To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors. 
But  follow;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill     120 
Their  thousand  wreathes  of  dangling  water-smoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air. 
To  waste  not  thou,  but  come;  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee;  the  children  call,  and  I  125 

Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound, 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.  130 


Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  mad  est  life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  has  made  him;  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou. 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith;  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness;  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight; 

We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear. 

But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 
Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 


From  In  Memoriam  A.  H.  H.,  Obiit  1833  (1850) 

Prologue 

Strong  son  of  God,  immortal  love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 

By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Songs  from  The  Princess.  100.  mountain  height:  this 
poem  was  written  in  Switzerland.  112.  silver  horns:  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains.       124.  pillars:  of  smoke. 

In  Memoriam  A.  H.  H.  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Tennyson's  at  Cambridge.  The  death  of 
Hallam  in  Vienna  in  1833  was  a  great  shock  to  Tennyson 
because  he  lost  his  most  appreciative  critic  and  friend  and 


Forgive  what  seemed  my  sin  in  me, 
What  seemed  my  worth  since  I  began; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man,  35 

And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved.  40 

because  his  sister  was  engaged  to  Hallam.  The  elegiac  poems 
that  Tennyson  wrote  in  the  following  seventeen  years  were 
collected  in  1850  and  published  under  the  general  title  In 
Memoriam. 
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Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

1 
I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears? 

Let  love  clasp  grief  lest  both  be  drowned, 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss. 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground, 


3 

O  sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 

O  priestess  in  the  vaults  of  death, 
O  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath, 

What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip? 

"The  stars,"  she  whispers,  "blindly  run; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun; 

"And  all  the  phantom,  nature,  stands — 
With  all  her  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own, — 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands." 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind, 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind? 


Than  that  the  victor  hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
"Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost, 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn." 


I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel; 
For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 


Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  wrapped  about  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 


But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies, 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er, 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 


O,  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 

Who  changest  not  in  any  gale,  10 

Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 
To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom; 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree, 

Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 

I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood  15 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 

1  •  1.  him:    Goethe,  a  German  poet  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century. 


Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more —  5 

Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 

And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 
At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

5  •  9.  weeds:  garments.      7  •  1.  Dark  house:   the  house 
in  London  where  Hallam  lived. 
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He  is  not  here;  but  far  away 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again, 
And  ghastly  through  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 


That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 


11 
Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold; 


That  rises  upward  always  higher, 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

27 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage, 
The  linnet  born  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods; 


Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps,  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main, 


I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
10  His  license  in  the  field  of  time, 

Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 
To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes: 


Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall, 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair; 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 


Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall; 
I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


15 
To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day; 

The  last  red  leaf  is  whirled  away, 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies; 


28 
The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 


The  forest  cracked,  the  waters  curled, 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 
And  wildly  dashed  on  tower  and  tree 

The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world: 


5        Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 
Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound; 


And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass  10 

Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 
I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

15*  11.  molten  glass:  it  was  a  medieval  conception  that 
a  plane  of  glass  intervened   between  earth  and  heaven. 


Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 

That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease,  10 

Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

28-1.  birth  of  Christ:  the  first  Christmas  after  Hallam's 
death. 
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This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wished  no  more  to  wake, 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again; 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 
For  they  controlled  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring  me  sorrow  touched  with  joy, 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule. 

30 
With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 

The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 

A  rainy  cloud  possessed  the  earth, 
And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gamboled,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  shadow  watching  all. 

We  paused:  the  winds  were  in  the  beech; 

We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land; 

And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 

We  sung,  though  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

We  ceased;  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet. 

"They  rest,"  we  said,  "their  sleep  is  sweet, 
And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range; 

Once  more  we  sang:  "They  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy. 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change; 

"Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil." 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night: 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  hope  was  born. 


34 
My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
15  That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 

Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
20  In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I? 

'Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 

Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die; 

5        'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws 
To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 

50 
10 

Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low, 

When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves  prick 

And  tingle;  and  the  heart  is  sick, 

And  all  the  wheels  of  being  slow. 

,5        Be  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame 

Is  racked  with  pangs  that  conquer  trust; 
And  time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 
And  life,  a  fury  slinging  flame. 

Be  near  me  when  my  faith  is  dry, 
20  And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 

That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing 
And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away, 

To  point  the  term  of  human  strife, 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 
25        The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 

51 
Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side? 

Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide? 
No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread? 


50  •  14.  term:  limit. 
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Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame, 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame 

And  I  be  lessened  in  his  love? 


5        Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth, 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 
To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round? 


I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue. 

Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith? 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  death; 
The  dead  shall  look  me  through  and  through. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall; 
Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 

52 
I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought, 

For  love  reflects  the  thing  beloved; 

My  words  are  only  words,  and  moved 
Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  thought. 

"Yet  blame  not  thou  thy  plaintive  song," 

The  spirit  of  true  love  replied; 

"Thou  canst  not  move  me  from  thy  side, 
Nor  human  frailty  do  me  wrong. 

"What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 

To  that  ideal  which  he  bears? 

What  record?  not  the  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue; 

"So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl, 
That  life  is  dashed  with  flecks  of  sin. 
Abide;  thy  wealth  is  gathered  in, 

When  time  hath  sundered  shell  from  pearl." 

53 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys, 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise, 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green; 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 
That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live? 

52  •  11.    sinless   years:     an    allusion    to    Christ's 
53  •  5.  give:  give  in. 


life. 


Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well; 

For  fear  divine  philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  lords  of  hell. 


54 

O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 


That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shriveled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off— at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream;  but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

55 
The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 

Are  God  and  nature  then  at  strife, 
That  nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life, 
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That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 


O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress? 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 


I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

56 
"So  careful  of  the  type?"  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "A  thousand  types  are  gone; 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

"Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me. 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death; 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath. 
I  know  no  more."  And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  creation's  final  law — 
Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills? 

No  more?   A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.   Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 


56  •  16.  ravine:  rapacity.     22.  prime:  prehistoric  ages. 


77 
What  hope  is  here  for  modern  rhyme 
15  To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 

On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  that  lie 
Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box, 
20  May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks; 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 


A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find, 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief,  then  changed  to  something  else, 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that?    My  darkened  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 


To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame,  15 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

78 
Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 

The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 

The  silent  snow  possessed  the  earth, 
And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost,  5 

No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 

But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind, 
Again  our  ancient  games  had  place,  10 

The  mimic  picture's  breathing  grace, 
And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-blind. 

Who  showed  a  token  of  distress  ? 

No  single  tear,  no  type  of  pain— 

O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane?  15 

O  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less  ? 

56  •  26.  thy:  Hallam's.       78-1.  Christmas:  the  second 
Christmas  after  Hallam's  death. 
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O  last  regret,  regret  can  die! 

No — mixed  with  all  this  mystic  frame, 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 


Whereat  we  glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Discussed  the  books  to  love  or  hate, 
Or  touched  the  changes  of  the  state, 
20        Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream; 


Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright; 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down,  5 

My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair, 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town! 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw; 

He  mixed  in  all  our  simple  sports;  10 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 

And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 

Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 

To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark  15 

The  landscape  winking  through  the  heat! 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears!  20 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 

To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn! 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon  25 


A  guest, 


appy 


jng> 


Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 
A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon. 

Nor  less  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods, 
Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray,  30 

And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  distant  woods; 

89  •  12.  purlieus  of  the  law:  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
Hallam  studied  law.  24.  Tuscan  poets:  Hallam  was  a 

student  of  Italian  literature. 


But  if  I  praised  the  busy  town, 
He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still, 
For  "ground  in  yonder  social  mill 

We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 

"And  merge,"  he  said,  "in  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man." 
We  talked:  the  stream  beneath  us  ran, 

The  wine-flask  lying  couched  in  moss, 

Or  cooled  within  the  glooming  wave; 

And  last,  returning  from  afar, 

Before  the  crimson-circled  star 
Had  fallen  into  her  father's  grave, 

And  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers, 
We  heard  behind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail, 

And  buzzings  of  the  honeyed  hours. 

96 
You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 

Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies, 
You  tell  me,  doubt  is  devil-born. 

I  know  not.  One  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 
Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true; 

Perplexed  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength. 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them;  thus  he  came  at  length 


96  •  1.  You:  some  woman  of  simple  faith. 
Hallam. 


5.  One: 
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To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own, 

And  power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old. 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Although  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 


A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 

That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast, 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays, 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days, 

But  all  is  new  unhallowed  ground. 


101 

Unwatched,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 

This  maple  burn  itself  away; 

Unloved,  the  sunflower,  shining  fair,  5 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar, 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain,  10 

At  noon  or  when  the  Lesser  Wain 
Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 

Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake, 

Or  into  silver  arrows  break  15 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  association  blow, 

And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child;  20 

As  year  by  year  the  laborer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades, 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 

From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 

104 
The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ, 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

101  •  11.  Lesser  Wain:  the  Little  Dipper.  104  •  1.  birth 
of  Christ:  the  Christmas  of  1837,  the  fifth  after  Hallam's 
death. 


105 
To-night  ungathered  let  us  leave 

This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand: 

We  live  within  the  stranger's  land, 
And  strangely  falls  our  Christmas-eve. 

Our  father's  dust  is  left  alone  5 

And  silent  under  other  snows: 
There  in  due  time  the  woodbine  blows, 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 

The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime;  10 

For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  time, 

Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast, 

By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved, 

A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved,  15 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm; 

For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 
Through  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more?       20 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast, 
Nor  harp  be  touched,  nor  flute  be  blown; 
No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 

What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood.  25 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed; 
Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 

The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

104  •  8.  not  the  bells  I  know:  the  Tennysons  had 
moved  from  Somersby  to  Epping  Forest,  near  London. 
105  •  5.  father's  dust:  Tennyson's  father  died  in  March, 
1833,  at  Somersby. 
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106 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

116 
Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time 
That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
And  meets  the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 
The  colors  of  the  crescent  prime? 

116  •  4.  prime:  the  spring. 


Not  all:  the  songs,  the  stirring  air,  5 

The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  through  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Not  all  regret:  the  face  will  shine 
5  Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone,  io 

And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have  known, 
Still  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine. 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead, 

Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled,  15 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

117 
O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this, 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 
13        For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss; 

That  out  of  distance  might  ensue  5 

Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet, 
And  unto  meeting,  when  we  meet, 

Delight  a  hundredfold  accrue, 

20 

For  every  grain  of  sand  thac  runs,  io 

And  every  span  of  shade  that:  steals, 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels, 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

118 
25        Contemplate  all  this  work  of  time, 
The  giant  laboring  in  his  youth; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 
As  dying  nature's  earth  and  lime; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead  5 

Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 

For  ever  nobler  ends.    They  say, 
The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms,  10 

The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man; 

117  •  9-12.  For  every  ...  the  suns:  four  ways  of  meas- 
uring time  are  alluded  to  in  this  stanza:  by  the  hourglass; 
by  the  sundial;  by  the  clock;  and  by  the  movements  oi 
the  heavenly  bodies. 
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Who  throve  and  branched  from  clime  to  clime, 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race, 

And  of  himself  in  higher  place,  15 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more; 
Or,  crowned  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore,  20 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.   Arise  and  fly  25 

The  reeling  faun,  the  sensual  feast; 

Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

123 
There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen! 

There  where  the  long  street  roars  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow  5 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell, 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true;  10 

For  though  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 

I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 

127 
And  all  is  well,  though  faith  and  form 

Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear; 

Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 
A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 

Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread,  5 

And  justice,  even  though  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

127  •  7.  Seine:   an  allusion  to  the  revolutions  of  1789, 
1830,  and  1848  in  France. 


But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown, 

And  him,  the  lazar,  in  his  rags!  10 

They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down, 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood; 

The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high, 

The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky,  15 

And  the  great  /Eon  sinks  in  blood, 

And  compassed  by  the  fires  of  hell; 

While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star, 

O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  afar, 
And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  well.  20 

From  the  "Epilogue'' 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down, 

Till  over  down  and  over  dale 

All  night  the  shining  vapor  sail 
And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills,  5 

And  catch  at  every  mountain  head. 

And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and  spread 
Their  sleeping  silver  through  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 

With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall;  10 

And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds, 

And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 

A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast  15 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 

And,  moved  through  life  of  lower  phase, 

Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think, 

And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race  20 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge;  under  whose  command 
Is  earth  and  earth's,  and  in  their  hand 

Is  nature  like  an  open  book; 

127  •  16.  .<€!on:  the  whole  duration  ol  the  world. 

From  the  "Epilogue."  7.  friths:  narrow  arms  of  the  sea. 
9.  bridal  doors:  the  "Epilogue"  is  a  marriage  song  written 
in  honor  of  Tennyson's  sister,  Cecilia,  who  was  married  in 
1842. 
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No  longer  half-akin  to  brute, 
For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did, 
And  hoped,  and  suffered,  is  but  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit; 

Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe, 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  (1854) 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!  5 

Charge  for  the  guns!"  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!" 

Was  there  a  man  dismayed?  10 

Not  though  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die,  15 

Into  the  valley  of  death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them  20 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell  25 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Written  to  com- 
memorate a  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava  in  the 
Crimea,  1854. 


Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had.  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred! 


Lyrics  from  "Maud"  (1855) 


Part  One  •  XXII 


Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad,  5 

And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

Maud.  The  young  man  who  speaks  through  the  whole 
poem,  an  extended  monologue,  is  in  love  with  Maud.  His 
morbid  sense  of  frustration  is  due  largely  to  his  own  poverty 
and  to  her  wealth  and  higher  class. 
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For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  love  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky,  10 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 


All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 


I  said  to  the  lily,  "There  is  but  one, 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


I  said  to  the  rose,  "The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord  lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ?  30 

But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

"For  ever  and  ever,  mine." 


And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood,  35 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 


From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs  4 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 
And  the  valleys  of  paradise. 


The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake  45 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me;  50 

The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 


Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

10 
There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate. 
The  red  rose  cries,  "She  is  near,  she  is  near;" 

And  the  white  rcse  weeps,  "She  is  late;" 
The  larkspur  listens,  "I  hear,  I  hear;" 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "I  wait." 


11 


e  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 


Sh 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead, 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


Part  Two  •  IV 


O  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again ! 


When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
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By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 
We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 
Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 
Than  any  thing  on  earth. 


A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee. 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be! 


It  leads  me  forth  at  evening, 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights, 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 


Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter, 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 


'Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
'Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet. 
She  is  walking  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet. 
She  is  singing  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 


Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old, 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head, 


My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye? 

But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate  cry, 

There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead, 

And  a  sullen  thunder  is  rolled; 

For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city,  50 

And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled. 

In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold, 

Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 

By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 

That  abiding  phantom  cold!  55 


Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again, 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt, 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about! 
'Tis  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  will  show  itself  without. 


Then  I  rise,  the  eavedrops  fall, 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river- tide. 

10 
Through  the  hubbub  of  the  market 
I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 
It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 
Through  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud, 
The  shadow  still  the  same; 
And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 
My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

11 
Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 
That  heard  me  softly  call, 
Came  glimmering  through  the  laurels 
At  the  quiet  evenfall, 
In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 
Of  the  cold  manorial  hall! 

12 
Would  the  happy  spirit  descend 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest, 
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Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say  "Forgive  the  wrong," 
Or  to  ask  her,  "Take  me,  sweet, 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest"  ? 


I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 


13 
But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 
And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 
And  will  not  let  me  be; 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 
Hearts  with  no  love  for  me. 
Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 

The  Brook  (1855) 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern. 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow- weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

The  Brook.   From  a  narrative  poem  of  the  same 


title. 


And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  water-break 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars, 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  me  a  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


The  Voyage  (1864) 

We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbor-mouth; 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  south. 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound  5 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore! 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

The  Voyage.  An  allegory  of  the  search  in  life  for  a  noble 
ideal. 
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Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow, 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail; 
The  lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheered  the  gale. 
The  broad  seas  swelled  to  meet  the  keel, 

And  swept  behind;  so  quick  the  run, 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel, 

We  seemed  to  sail  into  the  sun! 

How  oft  we  saw  the  sun  retire, 

And  burn  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  his  ocean-lane  of  fire, 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillared  light! 
How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn, 
As  through  the  slumber  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dashed  into  the  dawn! 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lightened  into  view; 
They  climbed  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field, 
Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield. 

The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen ; 
We  passed  long  lines  of  northern  capes 

And  dewy  northern  meadows  green. 
We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 

Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 

The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove. 

By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

Gloomed  the  low  coast  and  quivering  brine 
With  ashy  rains,  that  spreading  made 

Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine; 
By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  floods 

Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded  fast, 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 

Glowed  for  a  moment  as  we 


O  hundred  shores  of  happy  climes, 
How  swiftly  streamed  ye  by  the  bark! 

At  times  the  whole  sea  burned,  at  times 
With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dark; 


At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 
From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers. 

With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  and  fruit, 
But  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nor  flowers. 

For  one  fair  vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
And  still  we  followed  where  she  led, 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight. 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen, 

And  fixed  upon  the  far  sea-line; 
But  each  man  murmured,  "O  my  queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine." 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleamed 

Like  fancy  made  of  golden  air, 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seemed 

Like  virtue  firm,  like  knowledge  fair, 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like  heavenly  hope  she  crowned  the  sea, 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed, 

She  bore  the  blade  of  liberty. 

And  only  one  among  us — him 

We  pleased  not — he  was  seldom  pleased; 
He  saw  not  far,  his  eyes  were  dim, 

But  ours  he  swore  were  all  diseased. 
5'A  ship  of  fools,"  he  shrieked  in  spite, 

"A  ship  of  fools,"  he  sneered  and  wept. 
And  overboard  one  stormy  night 

He  cast  his  body,  and  on  we  swept. 

And  never  sail  of  ours  was  furled, 

Nor  anchor  dropped  at  eve  or  morn; 
We  loved  the  glories  of  the  world, 

But  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn. 
For  blasts  would  rise  and  rave  and  cease, 

But  whence  were  those  that  drove  the  sail 
Across  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace, 

And  to  and  through  the  counter  gale? 

Again  to  colder  climes  we  came, 

For  still  we  followed  where  she  led; 
Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead, 
But,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before; 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round, 

And  we  may  sail  for  evermore. 
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Northern  Farmer,  New  Style  (1869) 

1 
Dosn't  thou  'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they  canters 

awaay  ? 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — that's  what  I  'ears 

'em  saay. 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — Sam,  thou's  an  ass 

for  thy  pains; 
Theer's  moor  sense  i'  one  o'  'is  legs,  nor  in  all  thy 

brains. 


Woa — theer's  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  tha,  Sam:  yon's 

parson's  'ouse —  5 

Dosn't  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mun  be  eather  a 

man  or  a  mouse? 
Time  to  think  on  it  then;    for  thou'll  be  twenty 

to  weeak. 
Proputty,  proputty — woa  then,  woa — let  ma  'ear 

mysen  speak. 

3 

Me  an'  thy  muther,  Sammy,  'as  bean  a-talkin'  o' 

thee; 
Thou's  bean  talkin'  to  muther,  an'  she  bean  a-tellin' 

it  me.  10 

Thou'll  not  man}'  for  rnunny — thou's  sweet  upo' 

parson's  lass — 
Noa' — thou'll  marry  for  luvv — an'  we  boath  on  us 

thinks  tha  an  ass. 

4 

Seead  her  to-daily  goa  by — Saaint's  daay — they 
was  ringing  the  bells. 

She's  a  beauty,  thou  thinks — an'  soa  is  scoors  o' 
gells, 

Them  as  'as  munny  an'  all — wot's  a  beauty? — 
the  flower  as  blaws.  15 

But  proputty,  proputty  sticks,  an'  proputty,  pro- 
putty graws. 


But  I  knaw'd  a  Quaaker  feller  as  often  'as  towd 

ma  this: 
"Doant  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  wheer 

munny  is!"  20 


An'  I  went  wheer  munny  war;    an'  thy  muther 

coom  to  'and, 
Wi'  lots  o'  munny  laald  by,  an'  a  nicetish  bit  o' 

land. 
Maaybe  she  warn't  a  beauty — I  never  giv  it  a 

thowt — 
But  warn't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kiss  as  a  lass 

as  'ant  nowt? 


Parson's  lass   'ant   nowt,   an'  she  weant  a  nowt 

when  e's  dead,  25 

Mun  be  a  guvness,  lad,  or  summut,  and  addle  her 

bread. 
Why?  fur  'e's  nobbut  a  curate,  an'  weant  nive 

get  hissen  clear, 
An'  'e  maiide  the  bed  as  'e  ligs  on  afoor  'e  coomed 

to  the  shere 


An'  thin  'e  coomed  to  the  parish  wi'  lots  o'  Varsity 

debt, 
Stook  to  his  taall  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got  shut  on 

'em  yet.  30 

An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noan  to  lend 

'im  a  shuvv, 
Woorse  nor  a   far-weltered   yowe;    fur,   Sammy, 

'e  married  fur  luvv. 


Luvv?  what's  luvv?  thou  can  luvv  thy  lass  an'  'er 

munny  too, 
Maakin'  'em  goa  togither,  as  they've  good  right 
5  to  do. 

Do'ant    be   stunt;     taake    time.     I   knaws   what  Could'n  l  luvv  thy  muther  b>'  cause  °'  'er  munn>' 

maakes  tha  sa  mad.  laald  by3                                                         35 

Warn't  I  craazed  fur  the  lasses  mysen  when  I  wur  Naay— fur  I  luvved  'er  a  vast  sight  moor  fur  it: 

a  lad?  reason  why- 

1.  'erse's:  horse's.        2.  Proputty:  property.        7.  to  26.  addle:  earn.    32.  far-weltered  yowe:  ewe  lying  on 

weeak:  this  week.        17.  stunt:  obstinate.  its  back. 
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10 
Ay'  an'  thy  muther  says  thou  wants  to  marry  the 

lass, 
Cooms  of  a  gentleman  burn:   an'  we  boath  on  us 

thinks  tha  an  ass. 
Woa  then,  proputty,  wiltha? — an  ass  as  near  as 

mays  nowt! — 
Woa  then,  wiltha?  dangtha! — the  bees  is  as  fell  as 

owt.  40 

11 
i! /eak  me  a  bit  o'  the  esh  for  his  'ead,  lad,  out  o' 

the  fence! 
Gentleman  burn!    what's  gentleman  burn?    is  it 

shillins  an'  pence? 
Proputty,  proputty's  ivrything  'ere,  an',  Sammy, 

I'm  blest 
If  it  is  n't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  fur  them  as  'as 

it's  the  best. 

12 
Tis'n  them  as  'as  munny  as  breaks  into  'ouses  an' 

steals,  45 

Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  an'  taakes  their 

regular  meals. 
Noa,  but  it's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a  meal's 

to  be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,   the  poor  in  a 

loomp  is  bad. 

13 
Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  mun  'a  bean  a 

laazy  lot, 
Fur  work  mun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'   whiniver 

munny  was  got.  50 

Feyther  'ad  ammost  nowt;    leastways  'is  munny 

was  'id. 
But  'e  tued  an'  moiled  issen  dead,  an'  'e  died  a 

good  un,  'e  did. 

14 
Loook  thou  theer  wheer  Wrigglesby  beck  cooms 

out  by  the  'ill! 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs  oop  to        Speak  t0  Him)  thou>  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with 
the  mill;  spirit  can  meet — 

39.  mays  nowt:  makes  nothing.  40.  the  bees  .  .  .        Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 

owt:  the  flies  are  as  fierce  as  anything.     52.  tued:  tugged.  and  feet. 
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An'  I'll  run  oop  to  the  brig,  an'  that  thou'll  live 
to  see;  55 

An'  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I'll  leave  the  land 
to  thee. 

15 
Thim's  my  noations,  Sammy,  wheerby  I  means  to 

stick; 
But  if  thou  marries  a  bad  un,  I'll  leave  the  land  to 

Dick.— 
Coom   oop,    proputty,    proputty — that's   what   I 

'ears  'im  saay — 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — canter  an'  canter 

awaay.  60 


The  Higher  Pantheism  (1869) 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills 

and  the  plains, — 
Are  not  these,  O  soul,   the  vision  of  Him  who 

reigns  ? 

Is  not  the  vision  He,  though  He  be  not  that  which 

He  seems? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not 

live  in  dreams? 


Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and 
limb,  5 

Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from 
Him? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee;    thyself  art  the  reason 

why, 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power  to  feel 

"I  am  I"? 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee;    and  thou  ful- 

fillest  thy  doom, 
Making  Him  broken  gleams  and  a  stifled  splendor 

and  gloom.  10 


God  is  law,  say  the  wise;  O  soul,  and  let  us  rejoice,  3 

For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His        So  Lord  Howard  passed  away  with  rive  ships  of 

voice.  war  that  day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer 
Law  is  God,  say  some;    no  God  at  all,  says  the  heaven; 

fool,  15        But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from 

For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  the  land  15 

bent  in  a  pool;  Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of       And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below; 


man  cannot  see; 


For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 


But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  vision— were  it        And  theY  blessed  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were 
not  He?  not  kft  to  Spain,  20 

To  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord. 


The  Revenge:  A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet  (1878) 

1 
At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville 

lay, 
And  a  pinnace,  like  a  fluttered  bird,  came  flying 

from  far  away: 
"Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea!  we   have  sighted 

fifty-three!" 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:    '"Fore  God         Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 


He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship 

and  to  fight, 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard 

came  in  sight, 
With    his    huge    sea-castles    heaving    upon     the 

weather  bow. 
"Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly?  25 


I  am  no  coward; 


For  to  fight  is  but  to  die! 


But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  There'll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be 

out  of  gear,  5  set." 

And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.    I  must  fly,  but  And  Sir  Richard  said  again:     "We  be  all  good 

follow  quick.  English  men. 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;    can  we  fight  with  Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of 


fifty-three?' 


Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville:    "I  know  you 

are  no  coward; 
You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them 

again. 


the  devil,  30 

For  I  never  turned  my  back  upon  don  or  devil 
yet." 


Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laughed,  and  we  roared 
a  hurrah,  and  so 


But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick        The  little  Avenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of 


ashore. 


the  foe, 


I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  With   her  hundred   fighters   on   deck,    and    her 

my  Lord  Howard,  ninety  sick  below; 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  t0  the 

Spain."  kft  were  seen>                                             35 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  through  the  long 

The  Revenge.   The  Revenge  was  the  ship  of  Sir  Richard  sea-lane  between. 
Grenville,    who    engaged    a    vastly    superior    number   of 

Spanish   ships  off  the  Azores  in  1591   and  fell  mortally  17.  Bideford:  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

wounded.  24.  weather:  windward. 
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Thousands  of  their  soldiers  looked   down   from 

their  decks  and  laughed, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad 

little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delayed 
By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of  fifteen 

hundred  tons,  40 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning 

tiers  of  guns, 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stayed. 


And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung  above  us 
like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  and  loud,  45 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  star- 
board lay, 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 


But  anon   the  great   San   Philip,   she   bethought 

herself  and  went,  50 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill 

content; 
And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they  fought 

us  hand  to  hand, 
For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and 

musketeers, 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a  dog  that 

shakes  his  ears 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land.         55 


And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out 
far  over  the  summer  sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one 
and  the  fifty-three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high- 
built  galleons  came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her 
battle-thunder  and  flame; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back 
with  her  dead  and  her  shame.  60 


ror  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shattered, 
and  so  could  fight  us  no  more — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the 
world  before? 

10 

For  he  said,  "Fight  on!  fight  on!" 

Though  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short  sum- 
mer night  was  gone,  65 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  dressed  he  had  left  the  deck, 

But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  sud- 
denly dead, 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side 
and  the  head, 

And  he  said,  "Fight  on!  fight  on!" 

11 
And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled 

out  far  over  the  summer  sea,  70 

And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round 

us  all  in  a  ring; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  feared 

that  we  still  could  sting, 
So  they  watched  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we,  75 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maimed  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate 

strife; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of 

them  stark  and  cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the 

powder  was  all  of  it  spent;  80 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the 

side; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride: 
"We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again! 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men!  85 

And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 
We  die — does  it  matter  when? 
Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner — sink  her,  split 

her  in  twain! 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of 

Spain!"  90 
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12 
And  the  gunner  said,  "Ay,  ay,"  but  the  seamen 

made  reply: 
"We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield, 

to  let  us  go; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another 

blow."  95 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to 

the  foe. 

13 
And   the  stately   Spanish   men   to   their  flagship 

bore  him  then, 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard 

caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly 

foreign  grace; 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried:         100 
"I  have  fought  for  queen  and  faith  like  a  valiant 

man  and  true; 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do. 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  die!" 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

14 
And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so 

valiant  and  true,  105 

And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so 

cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his 

English  few; 
Was  he  devil  or  man?  He  was  devil  for  aught  they 

knew, 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  into  the 

deep, 
And  they  manned  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier 

alien  crew,  no 

And  away  she  sailed  with  her  loss  and  longed  for 

her  own; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruined  awoke 

from  sleep, 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to 

moan, 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake grew,  115 


Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  then 
masts  and  their  flags, 

And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot- 
shattered  navy  of  Spain, 

And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the 
island  crags 

To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 


Rizpah  [17—]  (1880) 

1 
Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land  and 

sea — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind,  "O  mother,  come 

out  to  me!" 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he  knows 

that  I  cannot  go? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and  the  full 

moon  stares  at  the  snow. 


We  should  be  seen,  my  dear;    they  would  spy  us 

out  of  the  town.  5 

The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the  storm  rushing 

over  the  down, 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but  am  led  by  the 

creak  of  the  chain, 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I  find  myself 

drenched  with  the  rain. 


Anything  fallen  again?   nay — what  was  there  left 

to  fall? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  numbered  the 

bones,  I  have  hidden  them  all.  io 

What  am  I  saying?    and  what  are  you?   do  you 

come  as  a  spy? 
Falls?   what  falls?    who  knows?    As  the  tree  falls 

so  must  it  lie. 


Who  let  her  in?    how  long  has  she  been?   you — 

what  have  you  heard? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  quiet?  you  never  have  spoken 

a  word. 

Rizpah.  The  title  is  Biblical;  see  2  Samuel  xxi,  8-10. 
The  poem  is  a  dramatic  monologue  spoken  by  a  mad 
mother,  on  her  deathbed  in  the  hospital,  to  a  visiting  lady. 
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O — to  pray  with  me — yes — a  lady — none  of  their 
spies —  15 

But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  heart,  and  begun 
to  darken  my  eyes. 


Ah — you,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what  should  you 

know  of  the  night, 
The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and  the  bitter 

frost  and  the  fright? 
I  have  done  it,  while  you  were  asleep — you  were 

only  made  lor  the  day. 
I  have  gathered  my  baby  together — and  now  you 

may  go  your  way.  20 


They  hanged  him  in  chains  for  a  show — we  had 

always  borne  a  good  name—  35 

To  be  hanged  for  a  thief— and  then  put  away — 

isn't  that  enough  shame? 
Dust  to  dust — low  down — let  us  hide!  but  they  set 

him  so  high 
That  all  the  ships  of  the  world  could  stare  at  him, 

passing  by. 
God  'ill  pardon  the  hell- black  raven  and  horrible 

fowls  of  the  air, 
But  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer  who  killed 

him  and  hanged  him  there.  40 


Nay — for  it's  kind  of  you,  madam,  to  sit  by  an  old 

dying  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I  have  only  an 

hour  of  life. 
I  kissed  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he  went  out 

to  die. 
"They  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said,  and  he  never 

has  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipped  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once  when 

he  was  but  a  child —  25 

"The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said;   he  was 

always  so  wild — 
And  idle — and  couldn't  be  idle — my  Willy — he 

never  could  rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a  soldier,  he 

would  have  been  one  of  his  best. 


But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates,  and  they 

never  would  let  him  be  good; 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the  mail,  and  he 

swore  that  he  would;  30 

And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one  purse,  and 

when  all  was  done 
He  flung  it  among  his  fellows — "I'll  none  of  it," 

said  my  son. 


I  came  into  court  to  the  judge  and  the  lawyers. 

I  told  them  my  tale, 
God's  own  truth — but  they  killed  him,  they  killed 

him  for  robbing  the  mail. 


And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.  I  had  bid  him  my 
last  good-bye; 

They  had  fastened  the  door  of  his  cell.  "O 
mother!"  I  heard  him  cry. 

I  couldn't  get  back  though  I  tried,  he  had  some- 
thing further  to  say, 

And  now  I  never  shall  know  it.  The  jailer  forced 
me  away. 

10 
Then  since  I  couldn't  but  hear  that  cry  of  my  boy 

that  was  dead,  45 

They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up:  they  fastened  me 

down  on  my  bed. 
"Mother,  O  mother!" — he  called  in  the  dark  to  me 

year  after  year — 
They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me — you  know 

that  I  couldn't  but  hear; 
And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had  grown  so 

stupid  and  still 
They  let  me  abroad  again — but  the  creatures  had 

worked  their  will.  50 


11 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone  of  my  bone 

was  left — 
I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers — and  you,  will 

you  call  it  a  theft? — 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  sucked  me,  the  bones 

that  had  laughed  and  had  cried — 
Theirs?   O,  no!   they  are  mine — not  theirs — they 

had  moved  in  my  side. 
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12 
Do  you  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones?   I  kissed 

'em,  I  buried  'em  all —  55 

I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old— in  the  night  by  the 

churchyard  wall. 
My  Willy  'ill  rise  up  whole  when  the  trumpet  of 

judgment  'ill  sound, 
But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  1  laid  him  in 

holy  ground. 

13 
They  would  scratch  him  up — they  would  hang  him 

again  on  the  cursed  tree. 
Sin?  O,  yes,  we  are  sinners,  I  know — let  all  that  be, 
And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's  good  will 

toward  men —  61 

"Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the  Lord" — let  me 

hear  it  again; 
"Full  of  compassion  and  mercy — long-suffering." 

Yes,  O,  yes! 
For  the  lawyer  is  born  but  to  murder — the  Savior 

lives  but  to  bless. 
He\\  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except  for  the 

worst  of  the  worst,  65 

And  the  first  may  be  last— I  have  heard  it  in  church 

— and  the  last  may  be  first. 
Suffering — O,    long-suffering — yes,    as    the    Lord 

must  know, 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind  and  the 

shower  and  the  snow. 

14 
Heard,  have  you?   what?    they  have  told  you  he 

never  repented  his  sin. 
How  do  they  know  it?    are  they  his  mother?    are 

you  of  his  kin?  70 

Heard!    have  you  ever  heard,  when  the  storm  on 

the  downs  began, 
The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and  the  sea  that 

'ill  moan  like  a  man  ? 

15 
Election,  election,  and  reprobation — it's  all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall  not  find 
him  in  hell. 
65.  black  cap:  worn  by  an  English  judge  when  pro- 
nouncing a  death  sentence.  73.  Election  .  .  .  reprobation: 
A  reference  to  the  Calvinist  belief  that  some  persons  are 
elected  to  be  saved  and  others  damned,  regardless  of  their 
personal  character. 


For  1  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the  Lord  has 
looked  into  my  care,  75 

And  He  means  me  I'm  sure  to  be  happy  with 
Willy,  I  know  not  where. 

16 
And  if  he  be  lost — but  to  save  my  soul,  that  is  all 

your  desire — 
Do  you  think  I  care  for  my  soul  if  my  boy  be  gone 

to  the  fire? 
I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dark — go,  go,  you  may 

leave  me  alone — 
You  have  never  borne  a  child — you  are  just  as  hard 

as  a  stone.  80 

17 
Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  think  that  you  mean 

to  be  kind, 
But  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say  for  my  Willy's 

voice  in  the  wind — 
The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright — he  used  but  to 

call  in  the  dark, 
And  he  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church  and  not 

from  the  gibbet — for  hark! 
Nay — you  can  hear  it  yourself — it   is  coming — 

shaking  the  walls —  85 

Willy — the  moon's  in  a  cloud — Good-night.    I  am 

going.    He  calls. 

"Frater  Ave  atque  Vale" 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione 

row! 
So  they  rowed,  and  there  we  landed — "O  venusta 

Sirmio!" 
There  to  me  through  all  the  groves  of  olive  in  the 

summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple 

flowers  grow, 
Came  that  "Ave  atque  Vale"  of  the  Poet's  hopeless 

woe,  5 

Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hundred  years 

ago, 

Frater  Ave  atque  Vale.    "Brother,  Hail  and  Farewell," 
quoted  from  Catullus's  lament  for  his  brother.  1.  Sir- 

mione: a  narrow  peninsula  where  Catullus  lived,  near 
Desenzano,  a  town  on  Lake  Garda,  in  northern  Italy. 
2.  O  venusta  Sirmio!:  "O  beautiful  Sirmio!  "  quoted  from 
Catullus. 
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'Trater  Ave  atque  Vale" — as  we  wandered  to  and 

fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the  Garda  Lake 

below 
Sweet  Catullus'  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio! 


To  Virgil  •  Written  at  the  Request  of  the  Man- 

tuans  for  the  Nineteenth  Centenary  of  Virgil's 

Death  (1882) 

Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest 

Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 

Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's  pyre; 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  "Works  and 
Days," 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase; 


Light  among  the  vanished  ages; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom  shore; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no  more; 

Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Caesar's  dome —  15 

Though  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  for  ever  of  Imperial  Rome — 


Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perished, 

and  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her  place, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sundered  once  from  all  the  human  race, 


I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  molded  by  the  lips  of  man.  20 


Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd; 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word;  6 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound  with 
flowers; 

Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 

unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea;  10 

Thou  that  seest  universal 

nature  moved  by  universal  mind; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind; 

Fratcr  Ave  atque  Vale.  8.  Lydian:  the  Etruscans  who 
settled  near  Lake  Garda  were  thought  to  be  of  Lydian  origin. 

To  Virgil.  Vergil  was  born  in  Mantua,  Italy.  3.  he: 
Hesiod,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  7.  Tityrus: 
a  shepherd  in  Vergil's  first  Eclogue.  8.  poet-satyr:  Silenus, 
Eclogue  VI.  9.  Pollio:  a  patron  of  Vergil,  mentioned  in 
Eclogue  IV. 


Crossing  the  Bar  (1889) 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 


But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep,  5 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep 

Turns  again  home. 


Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 


For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and 
place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face  15 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING  (1812-1889) 


As  a  poet,  Browning  was  never  content  to  be  a  mere 
observer  of  man  or  nature.  Whatever  he  touched, 
whether  human  character  or  landscape,  his  intellectual 
energy  transformed  it  into  something  that  moved, 
lived,  talked.  Tennyson's  poetry  suggests  the  slow 
turning  of  a  mill  wheel  and  the  tumbling  of  water  into 
cavernous  pools.  But  one  can  hear  in  Browning's  poetry 
the  whir  of  the  dynamo  and  the  singing  of  high-tension 
wires. 

Browning's  conversation  and  way  of  living  were 
like  his  poetry.  He  was  dynamic,  surcharged  with  en- 
thusiasms. As  a  child,  he  learned  to  ride,  dance,  box, 
paint,  and  sing.  He  studied  sculpture  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  tutor,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Unlike 
the  parents  of  most  nineteenth-century  poets,  his 
parents  encouraged  him  in  his  artistic  career.  His 
father  was  a  well-to-do  banker,  the  son  of  an  English 
father  and  a  Creole  mother  from  the  West  Indies.  His 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  was  German.  Given 
a  cosmopolitan  background,  Browning  shortly  created 
for  himself  a  cosmopolitan  foreground  and  in  a  very  real 
sense  became  a  European,  rather  than  an  English,  poet. 

His  admiration  for  Byron  and  Shelley  resulted  in  an 
imitative  poem  entitled  Pauline,  privately  and  anony- 
mously issued  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Browning's  dis- 
like of  this  poem  because  of  its  confessional  note  led 
him  to  abandon  the  first  person  singular  in  his  poetry, 
which  was  henceforth  objective  and  dramatic.  The 
following  year,  while  traveling  in  Italy,  he  continued 
his  study  of  painting.  Two  of  his  best  poems,  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  resulted  from  his 
early  interest  in  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 
his  reading  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters. 

Back  in  England  in  1835,  Browning  published  a 
dramatic  poem  called  Paracelsus,  which  aroused  the 
interest  of  Carlyle  and  Wordsworth.  His  success  with 
the  psychological  study  of  character  led  him  to  write  a 
play  for  the  theater,  which  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1837.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  friend 
Macready,  who  was  actor-manager  of  the  theater, 
Strafford  was  not  a  successful  play.  Six  years  later  his 
Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  also  was  produced  by  Macready, 
with  no  greater  success.  Browning's  style,  though  con- 
versational and  dramatic,  is  not  a  lucid  enough  medium 
for  the  stage.  His  type  of  drama  can  be  performed  on 
the  stage  of  the  reader's  mind  more  successfully  than 
in  the  artificial  world  of  costume  and  footlight. 

Sordello  (1840)  caused  a  twenty-year  blight  to 
Browning's  reputation.  It  was  written  after  a  two- 
year  stay  in  Italy,  during  which  he  gathered  historical 


and  background  material,  but  it  was  so  obscurely 
written  that  most  readers  were  unable  to  proceed 
beyond  the  first  few  pages.  His  association  with 
European  liberalism  and  particularly  with  the  move- 
ment to  liberate  Italy  from  Austrian  rule  began  to  find 
expression  in  his  poems  at  this  time.  An  Italian 
nationalist  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  of  Pippa 
Passes  (1841).  The  Lost  Leader,  in  which  Browning 
laments  the  defection  of  Wordsworth  from  the  pro- 
gressive movement  in  England,  and  Why  I  Am  a 
Liberal,  written  four  years  before  his  death,  show  his 
continued  support  of  the  liberal  cause. 

The  eight  collections  of  poems  which  Browning 
published  between  1841  and  1846,  under  the  general 
title  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  contain  much  of  his  best 
lyrical  and  dramatic  work.  His  development  of  the 
dramatic  monologue,  in  which  the  speaker  reveals  his 
character  in  a  dramatic  situation,  was  perfected  in  such 
poems  as  My  Last  Duchess  and  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish 
Cloister. 

In  1844  Browning  was  much  impressed  by  the 
poetry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  note 
of  appreciation.  The  correspondence  resulted  in  a  close 
friendship,  which  soon  developed  into  a  passionate 
attachment.  The  antagonism  of  Elizabeth's  father  and 
her  invalidism  seemed  insuperable  barriers  at  first  to  a 
happy  marriage,  but  Browning  was  finally  able  to 
persuade  her  to  elope  with  him  to  Italy  in  1846.  Their 
life  together  was  serene  by  comparison  with  the  mar- 
riages of  most  poets.  Her  death  in  1861  left  a  gap  in 
Browning's  life  which  nothing  could  fill.  In  The  Ring 
and  the  Boo\  (1868-1869)  the  idealistic  love  of  Pompilia 
for  Caponsacchi  is  reminiscent  of  his  love  for  Elizabeth, 
and  the  assertion  of  belief  in  immortality  in  this  and 
later  poems  comes  from  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  mind. 
The  Ring  and  the  Boo\  is  the  longest  of  Browning's 
works  and  shows  his  power  to  sustain  a  complicated 
plot  with  the  ability  of  a  psychological  novelist  and  to 
handle  a  series  of  closely  related  dramatic  monologues. 

The  best  of  the  poems  in  Men  and  Women  (1855) 
and  Dramatis  Personae  (1864)  also  were  cast  in  the 
dramatic-monologue  form,  which  has  been  used  by 
other  poets  but  never  with  the  mastery  of  Browning. 
The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  at  Saint  Praxed's  Church 
and  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  show  his  mature  powers  as  crafts- 
man and  dramatist.  In  the  numerous  later  volumes  his 
verse  is  spun  out  at  digressive  length,  and  its  interest 
for  the  average  reader  is  slight.  Browning  died 
December  12,  1889,  and  was  buried  in  the  Poets' 
Corner  of  Westminster  Abbev. 
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His  faith  in  God  and  belief  in  immortality,  as  well 
as  his  admiration  for  courage  and  strenuous  human 
effort,  were  typically  Victorian.  But  his  healthy  at- 
titude toward  moral,  social,  and  artistic  problems  was 
not  typical  of  his  period.  In  an  age  when  repression  of 
natural  desire  was  dinned  into  the  ears  of  fearful  con- 
gregations, Browning  portrayed  characters  like  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi  living  a  full  and  sensual  life.  In  an  age 
when  women  were  supposed  to  be  the  willing  slaves  of 
their  husbands,  he  wrote  poems  like  My  Last  Duchess, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  domination  of  the  husband 
who  valued  wealth  and  family  pride  more  than  the 
happiness  of  his  wife.  Like  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
Browning  was  basically  a  critic  of  nineteenth-century 
society,  though  few  of  his  poems  were  didactic  and 
his  criticism  was  usually  conveyed  dramatically  through 
conflict  of  characters.  Like  the  Renaissance  painters  he 
admired,  he  painted  life  in  the  full  flesh.  Concerned 
with  the  vigor  of  physical  and  mental  existence,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  antagonists  of  Victorian 
prudery,  and  consequently  his  poetry  has  won  greater 
popularity  in  the  twentieth  century  than  Tennyson's. 
His  objective  method  and  his  conversational  style  an- 
ticipated the  technique  of  many  modern  poets  who 
have  reacted  against  the  mellow  lyricism  of  Tennyson 
and  Keats. 

Works:  Complete  Works,  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
10  vols,  1912;  Complete  Poetical  Works,  Macmillan, 
1907;  Poems  and  Plays,  Modern  Library,  1934; 
Shorter  Poems,  edited  by  W.  C.  DeVane,  1934;  The 
Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Brooming,  edited  by  R.  W.  B.  Browning,  1926. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  A.  L.  Orr,  A  Handbool^to  the 
Works  of  Robert  Browning,  1886;  Edward  Berdoe, 
The  Browning  Cyclopedia,  1902;  Edward  Dowden, 
TJie  Life  of  Robert  Browning,  1917;  W.  C.  DeVane, 
A  Browning  Handbook,  1935. 


Cavalier  Tunes  (1842) 
1.  Marching  Along 

Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  king, 
Bidding  the  crop-headed  Parliament  swing: 
And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stoop 
And  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  honest  folk  droop, 
Marched  them  along,  fifty-score  strong,  5 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song: 

God  for  King  Charles!    Pym  and  such  carles 
To  the  devil  that  prompts  'em  their  treasonous 

paries! 
Cavaliers,  up!   Lips  from  the  cup, 
Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take  nor  sup         10 
Till  you're — 

Cho. — Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted    gentlemen,    singing    this 
song. 

Hampden  to  hell,  and  his  obsequies'  knell. 
Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  and  young  Harry  as  well! 
England,  good  cheer!    Rupert  is  near!  15 

Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here, 
Cho. — Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted    gentlemen,    singing    this 
song? 

Then,  God  for  King  Charles!    Pym  and  his  snarls 
To  the  devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent  carles!  20 
Hold  by  the  right,  you  double  your  might; 
So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fight, 
Cho. — March  we  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted    gentlemen,    singing    this 
song! 


Pippa's  Song  (1841) 

The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn: 
God's  in  his  heaven- 
All's  right  with  the  world! 

Pippa's  Song.    From  Pippa  Passes. 


2.  Give  a  Rouse 

King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now? 

King  Charles,  and  who's  ripe  for  fight  now? 

Marching    Along.     2.  crop-headed    Parliament:     the 

Long  Parliament,  controlled  by  the  Puritans,  who  wore 
their  hair  short,  in  contrast  to  the  Cavaliers,  who  wore  their 
hair  long  and  in  curls.  3.  pressing:  enlisting.  7.  Pym: 
a  leader  of  the  Puritans  against  the  king.  carles:  churls. 
8.  paries:  conspiring*.  13.  Hampden:  associated  with 

Pym  in  opposition  to  the  king.  14.  Hazelrig  .  .  .  Harry: 
three  Puritans.  15.  Rupert:  nephew  of  the  king. 

22.  Nottingham:  where  the  Cavaliers  made  an  attack  on 
the  Puritans  in  1642. 
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Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 

King  Charles! 

Who  gave  me  the  goods  that  went  since?  5 

Who  raised  me  the  house  that  sank  once? 

Who  helped  me  to  gold  I  spent  since? 

Who  found  me  in  wine  you  drank  once? 

Cho. — King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right 

now? 

King  Charles,  and  who's  ripe  for  fight 

now?  10 

Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 

King  Charles! 

To  whom  used  my  boy  George  quaff  else, 

By  the  old  fool's  side  that  begot  him? 

For  whom  did  he  cheer  and  laugh  else,  15 

While  Noll's  damned  troopers  shot  him? 

Cho. — King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right 
now? 
King  Charles,  and  who's  ripe  for  fight 

now? 
Give  a  rouse :  here's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 
King  Charles!  20 

3.  Boot  and  Saddle 

Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 
Pvescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
Brightens  to  blue  from  its  silvery  gray. 
Cho. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 

Ride  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you'd  say;  5 

Many's  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and  pray 
"God's  luck  to  gallants  that  strike  up  the  lay — 
Cho. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!" 

Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebuck  at  bay, 
Flouts  Castle  Brancepeth  the  Roundheads'  array: 
Who  laughs,  "Good  fellows  ere  this,  by  my  fay,    n 
Cho. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!" 


Who?    My  wife  Gertrude;    that,  honest  and  gay, 
Laughs  when  you  talk  of  surrendering,  "Nay! 
I've  better  counsellors;  what  counsel  they?         15 
Cho. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!" 

Give  a  Rouse.    5.  me:    the  speaker  here,  as  in  the  next 
poem,  is  an  imaginary  Cavalier.  8.  found  me  in:  pro- 

vided me  with.  16.  Noll's:  Oliver  Cromwell's. 


My  Last  Duchess:  Ferrara  (1842) 

That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.    1  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now:   Fra  Pandolf's  hand 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 
Will't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?   I  said         5 
"Fra  Pandolf"  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I)  10 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 
How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.    Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek:  perhaps  15 

Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say,  "Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat:"    such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough     20 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.    She  had 
A  heart — how  shall  I  say? — too  soon  made  glad, 
Too  easily  impressed :  she  liked  whate'er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 
Sir,  'twas  all  one!    My  favor  at  her  breast,  25 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  west, 
The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each    29 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 
Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men, — good!  but 

thanked 
Somehow — I  know  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 
With  anybody's  gift.   Who'd  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling?    Even  had  you  skill  35 

In  speech — which  I  have  not— to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  "Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss, 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark" — and  if  she  let 
Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set  40 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 
— E'en   then   would    be   some    stooping;    and   I 

choose 
Never  to  stoop.    Oh  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 
Whene'er  I  passed  her;   but  who  passed  without 
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Much  the  same  smile?    This  grew;    I  gave  com- 
mands; 45 
Then    all    smiles    stopped    together.    There     she 

stands 
As  if  alive.   Will 't  please  you  rise?   We'll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.   I  repeat, 
The  count  your  master's  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence  50 

Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 
Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.   Nay,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  sir.   Notice  Neptune,  though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity,  55 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 


Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  (1842) 

Gr-r-r — there  go,  my  heart's  abhorrence! 

Water  your  damned  flower-pots,  do! 
If  hate  killed  men,  Brother  Lawrence, 

God's  blood,  would  not  mine  kill  you! 
What?  your  myrtle-bush  wants  trimming?  5 

Oh,  that  rose  has  prior  claims — 
Needs  its  leaden  vase  filled  brimming? 

Hell  dry  you  up  with  its  flames! 

At  the  meal  we  sit  together: 

Salve  tibil   I  must  hear  10 

Wise  talk  of  the  kind  of  weather, 

Sort  of  season,  time  of  year: 
Not  a  plenteous  cor\-crop:  scarcely 

Dare  we  hope  oak-galls,  I  doubt: 
What's  the  Latin  name  for  "parsley"?  15 

What's  the  Greek  name  for  swine's  snout? 

Whew!   We'll  have  our  platter  burnished, 

Laid  with  care  on  our  own  shelf! 
With  a  fire-new  spoon  we're  furnished, 

And  a  goblet  for  ourself,  20 

Rinsed  like  something  sacrificial 

Ere  'tis  fit  to  touch  our  chaps — 
Marked  with  L  for  our  initial! 

(He-he!   There  his  lily  snaps!) 

My  Last  Duchess.  45.  commands:  "The  commands 
were  that  she  should  be  put  to  death,  or  he  might  have  had 
her  shut  up  in  a  convent."  (Browning.)  56.  Claus  of 

Innsbruck:  an  imaginary  sculptor. 

Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister.  10.  Salve  tibi! 
"Hail  to  you!" 


Saint,  forsooth!    While  brown  Dolores  25 

Squats  outside  the  Convent  bank 
With  Sanchicha,  telling  stories, 

Steeping  tresses  in  the  tank, 
Blue-black,  lustrous,  thick  like  horsehairs, 

— Can't  I  see  his  dead  eye  glow,  30 

Bright  as  'twere  a  Barbary  corsair's? 

(That  is,  if  he'd  let  it  show!) 

When  he  finishes  refection, 

Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Cross-wise,  to  my  recollection,  35 

As  do  I,  in  Jesu's  praise. 
I  the  Trinity  illustrate, 

Drinking  watered  orange-pulp — 
In  three  sips  the  Arian  frustrate; 

While  he  drains  his  at  one  gulp.  40 

Oh,  those  melons!   If  he's  able 

We're  to  have  a  feast!  so  nice! 
One  goes  to  the  Abbot's  table, 

All  of  us  get  each  a  slice. 
How  go  on  your  flowers?   None  double?  45 

Not  one  fruit-sort  can  you  spy? 
Strange! — And  I,  too,  at  such  trouble 

Keep  them  close-nipped  on  the  sly! 

There's  a  great  text  in  Galatians, 

Once  you  trip  on  it,  entails  50 

Twenty-nine  distinct  damnations, 

One  sure,  if  another  fails: 
If  I  trip  him  just  a-dying, 

Sure  of  heaven  as  sure  can  be, 
Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying  55 

Off  to  hell,  a  Manichee? 

Or,  my  scrofulous  French  novel 

On  gray  paper  with  blunt  type! 
Simply  glance  at  it,  you  grovel 

Hand  and  foot  in  Belial's  gripe:  60 

33.  refection:  refreshment.  39.  Arian:  follower  of 

Arius,  a  fourth-century  theologian,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
49.  Galatians:  probably  a  reference  to  Galations  v,  19-21, 
which  lists  seventeen  "works  of  the  flesh"  and  states  that 
"they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."  56.  Manichee:  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 

Manes,  or  Manichaeus,  who  believed  that  the  body  is  the 
product  of  evil  and  the  soul  the  product  of  good. 
60.  Belial's:  the  devil's. 
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If  I  double  down  its  pages 
At  the  woeful  sixteenth  print, 

When  he  gathers  his  greengages, 
Ope  a  sieve  and  slip  it  in't? 

Or,  there's  Satan! — one  might  venture 

Pledge  one's  soul  to  him,  yet  leave 
Such  a  flaw  in  the  indenture 

As  he'd  miss  till,  past  retrieve, 
Blasted  lay  that  rose-acacia 

We're  so  proud  of!    Hy,  Zy,  Hine  .  .  , 
'St,  there's  Vespers!    Plena  gratia, 

Ave,  Virgo!   Gr-r-r — you  swine! 


"How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix"  [16—]  (1845) 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 

"Good  speed!"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts 

undrew; 
"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest,    5 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our 

place; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique 

right,  10 

Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,   the  cocks  crew  and   twilight  dawned 

clear; 
At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see;     15 
At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 
And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the 

half-chime, 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "Yet  there  is  time!" 

Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister.  70.  Hy  .  .  .  Hine : 
sounds  of  the  bells.  71-72.  Plena  .  .  .  Virgo!  "Hail, 

Virgin,  full  of  grace!" 

"How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix."  Ghent  is  a  city  in  Belgium  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  Aix  in  Germany. 


At  Aershot,  up  leaped  ol  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And   against    him    the   cattle   stood    black   every 
one,  20 

To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray; 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear 
bent  back  25 

For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his 
track; 

And  one  eye's  black  intelligence — ever  that  glance 

O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance! 

And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and 
anon 

His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on.       30 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;  and  cried  Joris,  "Stay 

spur! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her, 
We'll  remember  at  Aix"— for  one  heard  the  quick 

wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering 

knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank,     35 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 
Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 
The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 
Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble 
like  chaff;  40 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 
And  "Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "for  Aix  is  in  sight!" 

"How  they'll  greet  us!" — and  all  in  a  moment  his 

roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone; 
And   there   was   mv   Roland   to   bear   the   whole 

weight  45 

Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her 

fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buffcoat,  each  holster  let  fall, 
Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all,  50 
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Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 
Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without 

peer; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise, 

bad  or  good, 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round     55 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the 

ground; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of 

wine, 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news 

from  Ghent.  60 


The  Lost  Leader  (1845) 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote; 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver,   5 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 

Rags — were   they  purple,   his  heart  had   been 
proud ! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored 
him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye,  10 

Learned    his    great    language,    caught    his    clear 
accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us, — they  watch  from 
their  graves! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, — 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves!         16 

We    shall    march    prospering, — not    through    his 
presence; 
Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre; 

The  Lost  Leader.  The  lost  leader  was  Wordsworth,  who 
accepted  a  pension  from  the  government  ("a  handful  of 
silver")  in  1842  and  who  became  poet  laureate  in  1843. 
The  young  Wordsworth  had  been  a  radical,  opposed  in 
principle  to  such  honors.         3.  us:  liberal  reformers. 


Deeds     will     be     done, — while     he     boasts     his 
quiescence,  19 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire: 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more. 
One  task  more  declined,   one  more  footpath 
untrod, 
One  more  devils'- triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 
One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to 
God! 
Life's  night  begins:   let  him  never  come  back  to 
us!  25 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain, 
Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twi- 
light, 
Never  glad  confident  morning  again! 
Best  fight  on  well,   for  we   taught  him — strike 
gallantly, 
Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own;         30 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and 
wait  us, 
Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne! 


Meeting  at  Night  (1845) 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 

And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 

And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 

In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 

As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow,  5 

And  quench  its  speed  i'  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match,  10 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each! 


Parting  at  Morning  (1845) 

Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea, 
And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's  rim: 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him, 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me. 

The  Lost  Leader.   29.  Best  fight  on  well:  addressed  to 
the  lost  leader. 

Parting  at  Morning.   3.  him:  the  sun. 
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Home-Thoughts,  from  Abroad  (1845) 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 

Now  that  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf  5 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England — now! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows!    10 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush;   he  sings  each  song  twice 

over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture    15 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower!     20 


The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  at  Saint  Praxed's 
Church  [Rome,  15—]  (1845) 

Vanity,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity! 

Draw  round  my  bed:  is  Anselm  keeping  back? 

Nephews — sons  mine  ...  ah  God,  I  know  not! 

Well- 
She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother  once, 
Old  Gandolf  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was!  5 

What's  done  is  done,  and  she  is  dead  beside, 
Dead  long  ago,  and  I  am  Bishop  since, 
And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  ourselves, 
And  thence  ye  may  perceive  the  world's  a  dream. 
Life,  how  and  what  is  it?   As  here  I  lie  10 

In  this  state-chamber,  dying  by  degrees, 
Hours  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask 
"Do  I  live,  am  I  dead?"   Peace,  peace  seems  all. 
Saint  Praxed's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace; 
And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.   I  fought  15 

With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know: 
— Old  Gandolf  cozened  me,  despite  my  care; 

The    Bishop    Orders    His   Tomb.     5.  Gandolf:     the 
bishop's  predecessor  and  rival.  17.  cozened:  cheated. 


Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  corner  south 
He  graced  his  carrion  with,  God  curse  the  same! 
Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but  thence     20 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o'  the  epistle-side, 
And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats, 
And  up  into  the  aery  dome  where  live 
The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam's  sure  to  lurk: 
And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there,  25 

And  'neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest, 
With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two, 
The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands: 
Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe 
As  fresh-poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse.        30 
— Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onion-stone, 
Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him!   True  peach, 
Rosy  and  flawless:  how  I  earned  the  prize! 
Draw  close:  that  conflagration  of  my  church 
— What  then?    So  much  was  saved  if  aught  were 
missed!  35 

My  sons,  ye  would  not  be  my  death?   Go  dig 
The  white-grape  vineyard  where  the  oil-press  stood, 
Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sink, 
And  if  ye  find  ...  Ah  God,  I  know  not,  I!  .  .  . 
Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  fig-leaves  soft,  40 

And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail, 
Some  lump,  ah  God,  of  lapis  lazuli, 
Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna's  breast  .  .  . 
Sons,  all  have  I  bequeathed  you,  villas,  all,  45 

That  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its  bath, 
So,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees, 
Like  God  the  Father's  globe  on  both  his  hands 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  Church  so  gay, 
For  Gandolf  shall  not  choose  but  see  and  burst!   50 
Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years: 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he? 
Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons?   Black — 
'Twas  ever  antique-black  I  meant!    How  else 
Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath?     55 
The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me, 
Those  Pans  and  nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so, 
The  Savior  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 


21.  episde-side:  the  right  side  of  the  altar  as  one  faces  it 
from  the  nave.  30.  pulse:  pressed  grapes.  31.  onion- 
stone:  a  poorer  marble.  41.  olive-frail:  olive  basket. 
46.  Frascati:  a  wealthy  suburb  of  Rome.  58.  thyrsus: 
the  staff  of  Bacchus. 
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Saint  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan  60 

Ready  to  twitch  the  nymph's  last  garment  off, 
And  Moses  with  the  tables  .  .  .  but  I  know 
Ye  mark  me  not!   What  do  they  whisper  thee, 
Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm?   Ah,  ye  hope 
To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp  65 

Bricked  o'er  with  beggar's  moldy  travertine 
Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb- top  chuckles  at! 
Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me— all  of  jasper,  then! 
'Tis  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I  grieve 
My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  alas!  70 

One  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachio-nut, 
There's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world — 
And  have  I  not  Saint  Praxed's  ear  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts, 
And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbly  limbs?  75 
— That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 
Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word, 
No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf's  second  line — 
Tully,  my  masters?   Ulpian  serves  his  need! 
And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries,         80 
And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 
And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke! 
For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night,  85 

Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 
1  fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasped  a  crook, 
And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can  point, 
And  let  the  bedclothes,  for  a  mortcloth,  drop 
Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor's- work:         90 
And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange  thoughts 
Grow,  with  a  certain  humming  in  my  ears, 
About  the  life  before  I  lived  this  life, 
And  this  life  too,  popes,  cardinals  and  priests, 
Saint  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  95 

Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes, 
And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day, 
And  marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet, 
— Aha,  elucescebat  quoth  our  friend? 

66.  travertine:  limestone.  77.  Tully's:  Cicero's. 

79.  Ulpian:  a  Roman  jurist  whose  style  was  inferior  to 
Cicero's.  82.  made  and  eaten:  during  Mass  the  priest 

is  believed  to  convert  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ. 
89.  mortcloth:  a  pall.  95.  Saint  Praxed  .  .  .  mount:  the 
confusion  of  Saint  Praxed  with  Christ  shows  how  the 
bishop's  mind  is  beginning  to  wander.  99.  elucescebat: 
he  was  famous.  The  bishop  scorns  the  use  of  this  late  Latin 
form;  Cicero  would  have  written  elucebat. 


No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best!  loo 

Evil  and  brief  hath  been  my  pilgrimage. 

All  lapis,  all,  sons!   Else  I  give  the  Pope 

My  villas!   Will  ye  ever  eat  my  heart? 

Ever  your  eyes  were  as  a  lizard's  quick, 

They  glitter  like  your  mother's  for  my  soul,       105 

Or  ye  would  heighten  my  impoverished  frieze, 

Piece  out  its  starved  design,  and  fill  my  vase 

With  grapes,  and  add  a  visor  and  a  term, 

And  to  the  tripod  ye  would  tie  a  lynx 

That  in  his  struggle  throws  the  thyrsus  down,     110 

To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature 

Whereon  I  am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 

"Do  I  five,  am  I  dead?"   There,  leave  me,  there! 

For  ye  have  stabbed  me  with  ingratitude  114 

To  death — ye  wish  it — God,  ye  wish  it!   Stone — 

Gritstone,    a-crumble!     Clammy    squares    which 

sweat 
As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing  through — 
And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world! 
Well,  go!   I  bless  ye.   Fewer  tapers  there, 
But  in  a  row:  and,  going,  turn  your  backs         120 
— Ay,  like  departing  altar-ministrants, 
And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace, 
That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers — 
Old  Gandolf — at  me,  from  his  onion-stone, 
As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was!  125 


"Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came"  (1852) 

My  first  thought  was,  he  lied  in  every  word, 
That  hoary  cripple,  with  malicious  eye 
Askance  to  watch  the  working  of  his  lie 
On  mine,  and  mouth  scarce  able  to  afford 
Suppression  of  the  glee,  that  pursed  and  scored     5 
Its  edge,  at  one  more  victim  gained  thereby. 

What  else  should  he  be  set  for,  with  his  staff? 

What,  save  to  waylay  with  his  lies,  ensnare 

All  travellers  who  might  find  him  posted  there, 

And  ask  the  road?  I  guessed  what  skull-like  laugh 

Would  break,  what  crutch  'gin  write  my  epitaph 

For  pastime  in  the  dusty  thoroughfare,  12 

The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb.  108.  term:  bust  on  a 
pedestal.         116.  Gritstone:  coarse  sandstone. 

"Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came."  The  title 
is  quoted  from  Edgar's  mad  song  in  King  Lear,  III,  iv, 
171-173. 
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If  at  his  counsel  I  should  turn  aside 

Into  that  ominous  tract  which,  all  agree, 
Hides  the  Dark  Tower.    Yet  acquiescingly       15 
I  did  turn  as  he  pointed:  neither  pride 
Nor  hope  rekindling  at  the  end  descried, 

So  much  as  gladness  that  some  end  might  be. 

For,  what  with  my  whole  world-wide  wandering, 
What  with  my  search  drawn  out  through  years, 
my  hope  20 

Dwindled  into  a  ghost  not  fit  to  cope 
With  that  obstreperous  joy  success  would  bring, — 
I  hardly  tried  now  to  rebuke  the  spring 
My  heart  made,  finding  failure  in  its  scope. 

As  when  a  sick  man  very  near  to  death  25 

Seems  dead  indeed,  and  feels  begin  and  end 

The  tears,  and  takes  the  farewell  of  each  friend, 

And  hears  one  bid  the  other  go,  draw  breath 

Freelier  outside,  ("since  all  is  o'er,"  he  saith,       29 

"And  the  blow  fallen  no  grieving  can  amend;") 

While  some  discuss  if  near  the  other  graves 
Be  room  enough  for  this,  and  when  a  day 
Suits  best  for  carrying  the  corpse  away, 
With  care  about  the  banners,  scarves  and  staves: 
And  still  the  man  hears  all,  and  only  craves         35 
He  may  not  shame  such  tender  love  and  stay. 

Thus,  I  had  so  long  suffered  in  this  quest, 
Heard  failure  prophesied  so  oft,  been  writ 
So  many  times  among  "The  Band" — to  wit, 

The   knights   who    to   the   Dark  Tower's  search 
addressed  40 

Their  steps — that  just  to  fail  as  they,  seemed  best, 
And  all  the  doubt  was  now — should  I  be  fit? 

So,  quiet  as  despair,  I  turned  from  him, 
That  hateful  cripple,  out  of  his  highway 
Into  the  path  he  pointed.    All  the  day  45 

Had  been  a  dreary  one  at  best,  and  dim 
Was  settling  to  its  close,  yet  shot  one  grim 
Red  leer  to  see  the  plain  catch  its  estray. 

For  mark!  no  sooner  was  I  fairly  found 

Pledged  to  the  plain,  after  a  pace  or  two,        50 
Than,  pausing  to  throw  backward  a  last  view 

O'er  the  safe  road,  'twas  gone;  gray  plain  all  round: 
48.  estray:  wanderer. 


Nothing  but  plain  to  the  horizon's  bound. 
I  might  go  on;  naught  else  remained  to  do. 

So,  on  I  went.    I  think  I  never  saw  55 

Such  starved  ignoble  nature;  nothing  throve: 
For  flowers — as  well  expect  a  cedar  grove! 
But  cockle,  spurge,  according  to  their  law 
Might  propagate  their  kind,  with  none  to  awe, 
You'd  think;   a  burr  had  been  a  treasure  trove. 

No!  penury,  inertness  and  grimace,  61 

In  some  strange  sort,  were  the  land's  portion. 

"See 
Or  shut  your  eyes,"  said  nature  peevishly, 
"It  nothing  skills;  I  cannot  help  my  case: 
'Tis  the  last  judgment's  fire  must  cure  this  place,   65 
Calcine  its  clods  and  set  my  prisoners  free." 

If  there  pushed  any  ragged  thistle-stalk 
Above  its  mates,  the  head  was  chopped;    the 

bents 
Were  jealous  else.    What  made  those  holes  and 
rents 
In  the  dock's  harsh  swarth  leaves,  bruised  as  to  balk 
All  hope  of  greenness?  'tis  a  brute  must  walk      71 
Pashing  their  life  out,  with  a  brute's  intents. 

As  for  the  grass,  it  grew  as  scant  as  hair 

In  leprosy;  thin  dry  blades  pricked  the  mud 
Which  underneath  looked  kneaded  up  with  blood. 
One  stiff  blind  horse,  his  every  bone  a-stare,        76 
Stood  stupefied,  however  he  came  there: 

Thrust  out  past  service  from  the  devil's  stud! 

Alive?  he  might  be  dead  for  aught  I  know, 

With  that  red  gaunt  and  colloped  neck  a-strain, 
And  shut  eyes  underneath  the  rusty  mane;      81 

Seldom  went  such  grotesqueness  with  such  woe; 

I  never  saw  a  brute  I  hated  so; 

He  must  be  wicked  to  deserve  such  pain. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  turned  them  on  my  heart.     85 
As  a  man  calls  for  wine  before  he  fights, 
I  asked  one  draught  of  earlier,  happier  sights, 

Ere  fitly  I  could  hope  to  play  my  part. 

Think  first,  fight  afterwards — the  soldier's  art: 
One  taste  of  the  old  time  sets  all  to  rights.       90 

58.  cockle,  spurge:  common  wild  plants.        68.  bents* 
coarse  grasses.         80.  colloped:  in  folds. 
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Not  it!  I  fancied  Cuthbert's  reddening  face 
Beneath  its  garniture  of  curly  gold, 
Dear  fellow,  till  I  almost  felt  him  fold 
An  arm  in  mine  to  fix  me  to  the  place, 
That  way  he  used.   Alas,  one  night's  disgrace!     95 
Out  went  my  heart's  new  fire  and  left  it  cold. 

Giles  then,  the  soul  of  honor — there  he  stands 
Frank  as  ten  years  ago  when  knighted  first. 
What  honest  man  should  dare  (he  said)  he  durst. 

Good — but  the  scene  shifts — faugh!  what  hang- 
man hands  100 

Pin  to  his  breast  a  parchment  ?   His  own  bands 
Read  it.   Poor  traitor,  spit  upon  and  curst! 

Better  this  present  than  a  past  like  that; 

Back  therefore  to  my  darkening  path  again! 

No  sound,  no  sight  as  far  as  eye  could  strain.     105 
Will  the  night  send  a  howlet  or  a  bat? 
I  asked:  when  something  on  the  dismal  flat 

Came  to  arrest  my  thoughts  and  change  their 
train. 

A  sudden  little  river  crossed  my  path 

As  unexpected  as  a  serpent  comes.  110 

No  sluggish  tide  congenial  to  the  glooms; 
This,  as  it  frothed  by,  might  have  been  a  bath 
For  the  fiend's  glowing  hoof — to  see  the  wrath 
Of  its  black  eddy  bespate  with  flakes  and  spumes. 

So  petty  yet  so  spiteful!    All  along,  115 

Low  scrubby  alders  kneeled  down  over  it; 
•  Drenched  willows  flung  them  headlong  in  a  fit 
Of  mute  despair,  a  suicidal  throng: 
The  river  which  had  done  them  all  the  wrong, 
Whate'er  that  was,  rolled  by,  deterred  no  whit. 

Which,  while  I  forded, — good  saints,  how  I  feared 
To  set  my  foot  upon  a  dead  man's  cheek, 
Each  step,  or  feel  the  spear  I  thrust  to  seek 

For  hollows,  tangled  in  his  hair  or  beard! 

— It  may  have  been  a  water-rat  I  speared,  125 

But,  ugh!  it  sounded  like  a  baby's  shriek. 

Glad  was  I  when  I  reached  the  other  bank. 
Now  for  a  better  country.    Vain  presage! 

94.  fix    me    to    the    place:     strengthen    my    courage. 
114.  bespate:  spattered. 


Who  were  the  strugglers,  what  war  did  they 
wage, 
Whose  savage  trample  thus  could  pad  the  dank  130 
Soil  to  a  plash?   Toads  in  a  poisoned  tank, 

Or  wild  cats  in  a  red-hot  iron  cage — 

The  fight  must  so  have  seemed  in  that  fell  cirque. 

What  penned  them  there,  with  all  the  plain  to 
choose? 

No  footprint  leading  to  that  horrid  mews,      135 
None  out  of  it.    Mad  brewage  set  to  work 
Their  brains,  no  doubt,  like  galley-slaves  the  Turk 

Pits  for  his  pastime,  Christians  against  Jews. 

And  more  than  that — a  furlong  on — -why,  there! 

What  bad  use  was  that  engine  for,  that  wheel, 

Or  brake,  not  wheel — that  harrow  fit  to  reel 

Men's  bodies  out  like  silk?  with  all  the  air         142 

Of  Tophet's  tool,  on  earth  left  unaware, 

Or  brought  to  sharpen  its  rusty  teeth  of  steel. 

Then  came  a  bit  of  stubbed  ground,  once  a  wood, 

Next  a  marsh,  it  would  seem,  and  now  mere 

earth  146 

Desperate  and  done  with:  (so  a  fool  finds  mirth, 

Makes  a  thing  and  then  mars  it,  till  his  mood 

Changes  and  off  he  goes!)  within  a  rood — 

Bog,   clay  and  rubble,   sand  and  stark   black 
dearth.  150 

Now  blotches  rankling,  colored  gay  and  grim, 
Now  patches  where  some  leanness  of  the  soil's 
Broke  into  moss  or  substances  like  boils; 
Then  came  some  palsied  oak,  a  cleft  in  him 
Like  a  distorted  mouth  that  splits  its  rim  155 

Gaping  at  death,  and  dies  while  it  recoils. 

And  just  as  far  as  ever  from  the  end! 

Naught  in  the  distance  but  the  evening,  naught 

To  point  my  footstep  further!    At  the  thought, 

A  great  black  bird,  Apollyon's  bosom-friend,      160 

Sailed  past,  nor  beat  his  wide  wing  dragon-penned 

That  brushed  my  cap — perchance  the  guide  I 

sought. 

135.  mews:  enclosure.  143.  Tophet's:  in  the  Old 

Testament,  Tophet  is  a  valley  in  hell  where  children  are 
sacrificed  by  fire.  160.  Apollyon's:  the  devil's. 

161.  dragon-penned:  feathered  like  a  dragon's. 
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For,  looking  up,  aware  I  somehow  grew, 

'Spite  of  the  dusk,  the  plain  had  given  place 
All  round  to  mountains — with  such  name  to 
grace  165 

Mere  ugly  heights  and  heaps  now  stolen  in  view. 

How  thus  they  had  surprised  me, — solve  it,  you! 
How  to  get  from  them  was  no  clearer  case. 


There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hillsides,  met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  frame  200 

For  one  more  picture!  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.    And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set, 

And  blew.    "Childe  Roland  to  the  Dar\  Tower 
carneT 


Yet  half  I  seemed  to  recognize  some  trick 
Of  mischief  happened  to  me,  God  knows  when — 
In  a  bad  dream  perhaps.    Here  ended,  then,   171 
Progress  this  way.    When,  in  the  very  nick 
Of  giving  up,  one  time  more,  came  a  click 
As  when  a  trap  shuts — you're  inside  the  den! 

Burningly  it  came  on  me  all  at  once,  175 

This  was  the  place!  those  two  hills  on  the  right, 

Crouched  like  two  bulls  locked  horn  in  horn  in 

fight; 

While  to  the  left,  a  tall  scalped  mountain  .  .  . 

Dunce, 
Dotard,  a-dozing  at  the  very  nonce, 

After  a  life  spent  training  for  the  sight!  180 

What  in  the  midst  lay  but  the  Tower  itself? 
The  round  squat  turret,  blind  as  the  fool's  heart, 
Built  of  brown  stone,  without  a  counterpart 
In  the  whole  world.   The  tempest's  mocking  elf 
Points  to  the  shipman  thus  the  unseen  shelf       185 
He  strikes  on,  only  when  the  timbers  start. 

Not  see?  because  of  night  perhaps? — why,  day 
Came  back  again  for  that!  before  it  left, 
The  dying  sunset  kindled  through  a  cleft: 
The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay,  190 

Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, — 

"Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft!" 

Not  hear?  when  noise  was  everywhere!  it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  bell.   Names  in  my  ears, 
Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers, —  195 

How  such  a  one  was  strong,  and  such  was  bold, 
And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 

Lost,    lost!  one    moment    knelled    the   woe   of 
years. 

179.  nonce:  moment. 


A  Woman's  Last  Word  (1855) 

Let's  contend  no  more,  love, 

Strive  nor  weep: 
All  be  as  before,  love, 

— Only  sleep! 

What  so  wild  as  words  are? 

I  and  thou 
In  debate,  as  birds  are, 

Hawk  on  bough! 

See  the  creature  stalking 

While  we  speak! 
Hush  and  hide  the  talking, 

Cheek  on  cheek! 

What  so  false  as  truth  is, 

False  to  thee? 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is 

Shun  the  tree — 

Where  the  apple  reddens 

Never  pry — ■ 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, 

Eve  and  I. 

Be  a  god  and  hold  me 

With  a  charm! 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 

With  thine  arm! 

Teach  me,  only  teach,  love! 

As  I  ought 
I  will  speak  thy  speech,  love, 

Think  thy  thought — 

Meet,  if  thou  require  it, 

Both  demands, 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit 

In  thy  hands. 
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That  shall  be  to-morrow, 

Not  to-night: 
I  must  bury  sorrow  35 

Out  of  sight: 

— Must  a  little  weep,  love, 

(Foolish  me!) 
And  so  fall  asleep,  love, 

Loved  by  thee.  40 


Love  among  the  Ruins  (1855) 

Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smiles, 

Miles  and  miles, 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or 
stop  5 

As  they  crop — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since  10 

Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 

Now, — the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree, 

As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills       15 

From  the  hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to,  (else  they  run 

Into  one,) 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its  spires 

Up  like  fires  20 

O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all, 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be 
pressed, 

Twelve  abreast. 

And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass       25 

Never  was! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  o'erspreads 

And  embeds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone, 

Stock  or  stone —  30 

Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 

Long  ago; 


Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up,  dread  of 
shame 

Struck  them  tame; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold    35 
Bought  and  sold. 

Now, — the  single  little  turret  that  remains 

On  the  plains, 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored,  40 

While  the  patching  houseleek's  head  of  blossom 
winks 

Through  the  chinks — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  ancient 
time 

Sprang  sublime, 
And    a    burning    ring,    all    round,    the    chariots 
traced  45 

As  they  raced, 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 

Viewed  the  games. 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-colored  eve 

Smiles  to  leave  50 

To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling  fleece 

In  such  peace, 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  gray 

Melt  away — 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair  55 

Waits  me  there 
In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 

For  the  goal, 
When    the   king  looked,    where   she   looks   now, 
breathless,  dumb 

Till  I  come.  60 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side, 

Far  and  wide, 
All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all  the 
glades' 

Colonnades, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, — and  then,   65 

All  the  men! 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand, 

Either  hand 

39.  caper:  a  prickly  shrub,  the  buds  of  which  are  used 
in  seasoning  food.  65.  causeys:  causeways,  raised  road? 
across  low  ground. 
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On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 
Of  my  face,  70 

Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech 
Each  on  each. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 

South  and  north, 
And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high     75 

As  the  sky, 
Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force — 

Gold,  of  course. 
Oh  heart!  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns! 

Earth's  returns  80 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin! 

Shut  them  in, 


Houses  in  four  straight  lines,  not  a  single  front 

awry; 
You  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters, 

who  hurries  by; 
Green  blinds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  draw  when 

the  sun  gets  high;  15 

And  the  shops  with  fanciful  signs  which  are  painted 

properly. 

What  of  a  villa?  Though  winter  be  over  in  March 

by  rights, 
'Tis  May  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  have  withered 

well  off  the  heights: 
You've  the  brown  ploughed  land  before,  where  the 

oxen  steam  and  wheeze, 


With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest!        And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the  faint 


Love  is  best. 


gray  olive-trees. 
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Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City:  As  Distin- 
guished by  an  Italian  Person  of  Quality  (1855) 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to 

spare, 
The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a  house  in  the 

city-square; 
Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the 

window  there! 

Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to  hear, 

at  least! 
There,  the  whole  day  long,  one's  life  is  a  perfect 

feast;  5 

While  up  at  a  villa  one  lives,  I  maintain  it,  no  more 

than  a  beast. 

Well  now,  look  at  our  villa!  stuck  like  the  horn  of 

a  bull 
Just  on  a  mountain-edge  as  bare  as  the  creature's 

skull, 
Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush  with  hardly  a  leaf  to 

pull! 
— I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if  the  hair's 

turned  wool.  10 

But  the  city,  oh  the  city — the  square  with  the 

houses!   Why? 
They  are   stone-faced,  white   as  a   curd,  there's 

something  to  take  the  eye! 


Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  you?   You've  summer  all 

at  once; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  few  strong  April 

suns. 
'Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen 

three  fingers  well, 
The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its 

great  red  bell 
Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children 

to  pick  and  sell.  25 

Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  square?   There's  a  fountain  to 

spout  and  splash! 
In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs;  in  the  shine  such 

foambows  flash 
On  the  horses  with  curling  fish-tails,  that  prance 

and  paddle  and  pash 
Round  the  lady  atop  in  her  conch — fifty  gazers  do 

not  abash, 
Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds  round  her 

waist  in  a  sort  of  sash.  30 

All   the  year  long  at   the   villa,   nothing   to    see 

though  you  linger, 
Except  yon  cypress  that  points  like  death's  lean 

lifted  forefinger. 
Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix  i'  the 

corn  and  mingle, 

29.  conch:   shell.         33.  corn:  wheat. 
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Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it 

seem  a-tingle. 
Late  August  or  early  September,   the  stunning 

cicala  is  shrill,  35 

And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  round  the 

resinous  firs  on  the  hill. 
Enough  of  the  seasons, — I  spare  you  the  months 

of  the  fever  and  chill. 


Ere  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed 

church- bells  begin: 
No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off  than  the  diligence 

rattles  in: 
You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you 

never  a  pin.  40 

By  and  by  there's  the  travelling  doctor  gives  pills, 

lets  blood,  draws  teeth; 
Or  the  Pulcinello-trumpet  breaks  up  the  market 

beneath. 
At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture — the  new 

play,  piping  hot! 
And   a    notice   how,    only    this   morning,    three 

liberal  thieves  were  shot. 
Above  it,  behold  the  archbishop's  most  fatherly 

of  rebukes,  45 

And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some 

little  new  law  of  the  duke's! 
Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  marge,  to  the  Reverend 

Don  So-and-so, 
Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Saint  Jerome, 

and  Cicero, 
"And  moreover,"  (the  sonnet  goes  rhyming,)  "the 

skirts  of  Saint  Paul  has  reached, 
Having  preached  us  those  six  Lent-lectures  more 

unctuous  than  ever  he  preached."  50 

Noon  strikes, — here  sweeps  the  procession!    our 

Lady  borne  smiling  and  smart 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangles,  and  seven 

swords  stuck  in  her  heart! 
Bang-whang-whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle 

the  fife; 
No  keeping  one's  haunches  still:   it's  the  greatest 

pleasure  in  life. 


But  bless  you,  it's  dear — it's  dear!   fowls,  wine,  at 

double  the  rate.  55 

They  have  clapped  a  new  tax  upon  salt,  and  what 

oil  pays  passing  the  gate 
It's  horror  to  think  of.    And  so,  the  villa  for  me, 

not  the  city! 
Beggars  can  scarcely  be  choosers:    but  still — ah, 

the  pity,  the  pity! 
Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the  monks 

with  cowls  and  sandals, 
And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a-holding 

the  yellow  candles;  60 

One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a 

cross  with  handles, 
And  the  duke's  guard  brings  up  the  rear,  for  the 

better  prevention  of  scandals: 
Bang-whang-whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle 

the  fife. 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no  such 

pleasure  in  fife! 


A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's  (1855) 

Oh  Galuppi,  Baldassare,  this  is  very  sad  to  find! 
I  can  hardly  misconceive  you;   it  would  prove  me 

deaf  and  blind; 
But  although  I  take  your  meaning,  'tis  with  such  a 

heavy  mind! 


Here  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and  here's  all 

the  good  it  brings. 
What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice  where  the 

merchants  were  the  kings,  5 

Where  St.  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed 

the  sea  with  rings? 

Ay,  because  the  sea's  the  street  there;    and  'tis 

arched  by  .  .  .  what  you  call 
.  .  .  Shylock's  bridge  with  houses  on  it,  where  they 

kept  the  carnival: 
I  was  never  out  of  England — it's  as  if  I  saw  it  all. 


42.  Pulcinello-trumpet:  which  announced  the  coming  of 
a  puppet  show.  Pulcinello  was  the  buffoon  in  puppet  shows. 
44.  liberal  thieves:  men  of  the  revolutionary  party,  the 
Carbonari. 


A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's.  A  light  musical  composition 
by  Baldassare  Galuppi  (1706-1785),  who  was  a  popular 
Italian  composer  and  musician.  8.  Shylock's  bridge:  the 
Rialto. 
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Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea 
was  warm  in  May?  10 

Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever 
to  mid-day, 

When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  mor- 
row, do  you  say? 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so 
red  — 

On  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  a  bell- 
flower  on  its  bed, 

O'er  the  breast's  superb  abundance  where  a  man 
might  base  his  head?  15 

Well,  and  it  was  graceful  of  them — they'd  break 

talk  off  and  afford 
— She,  to  bite  her  mask's  black  velvet — he,  to 

finger  on  his  sword, 
While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the 

clavichord  ? 

What?     Those  lesser   thirds  so   plaintive,   sixths 

diminished,  sigh  on  sigh, 
Told  them  something?    Those  suspensions,  those 

solutions — "Must  we  die?"  20 

Those  commiserating  sevenths — "Life  might  last! 

we  can  but  try;" 

"Were  you  happy?" — "Yes." — "And  are  you  still 
as  happy?" — "Yes.   And  you?" 

— "Then,  more  kisses!" — "Did  /  stop  them,  when 
a  million  seemed  so  few?" 

Hark,  the  dominant's  persistence  till  it  must  be 
answered  to! 

So,  an  octave  struck  the  answer.    Oh,  they  praised 

you,  I  dare  say!  25 

"Brave  Galuppi!    that  was  music!   good  alike  at 


grave 


and 


gay! 


I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a  master 
play!" 

Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure:   till  in  due 
time,  one  by  one, 

19,21.  thirds,  sixths,  sevenths:  musical  terms  whose 
significance  is  made  plain  by  accompanying  p'irases. 
20.  suspensions:  dissonances,  solutions:  concords  fG 'low- 
ing dissonances. 


Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with 

deeds  as  well  undone, 
Death  stepped  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they 

never  see  the  sun.  30 

But  when  I  sit  down  to  reason,  think  to  take  my 

stand  nor  swerve, 
While  I  triumph  o'er  a  secret  wrung  from  nature's 

close  reserve, 
In  you  come  with  your  cold  music  till  I  creep 

through  every  nerve. 

Yes,  you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,  creaking  where  a 

house  was  burned: 
"Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,  Venice  spent 

what  Venice  earned.  35 

The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal — where  a  soul 

can  be  discerned. 

"Yours  for  instance:  you  know  physics,  something 

of  geology, 
Mathematics  are  your  pastime;   souls  shall  rise  in 

their  degree; 
Butterflies  may  dread  extinction, — you'll  not  die, 

it  cannot  be! 

"As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  born  to 
bloom  and  drop,  40 

Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and 
folly  were  the  crop: 

What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing 
had  to  stop? 

"Dust  and  ashes!"  So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the 

heart  to  scold. 
Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too — what's 

become  of  all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?  I  feel  chilly 

and  grown  old.  45 

"De  Gustibus  — "  (1855) 

Your  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees, 
(If  our  loves  remain) 
In  an  English  lane, 

A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's.    32.  I  triumph  .  .  .  reserve: 

the  speaker  is  a  scientist;  see  lines  37-38. 

"De  Gustibus — ."   From  a  Latin  proverb:    De  gustibus 
non  disputandum,    "There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes." 
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By  a  cornfield-side  a-flutter  with  poppies. 

Hark,  those  two  in  the  hazel  coppice —  5 

A  boy  and  a  girl,  if  the  good  fates  please, 

Making  love,  say, — 

The  happier  they! 
Draw  yourself  up  from  the  light  of  the  moon, 
And  let  them  pass,  as  they  will  too  soon,  10 

With  the  beanfiowers'  boon, 

And  the  blackbird's  tune, 

And  May,  and  June! 

What  I  love  best  in  all  the  world 

Is  a  castle,  precipice-encurled,  15 

In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine. 

Or  look  for  me,  old  fellow  mine, 

(If  I  get  my  head  from  out  the  mouth 

O'  the  grave,  and  loose  my  spirit's  bands, 

And  come  again  to  the  land  of  lands) —  20 

In  a  sea-side  house  to  the  farther  south, 

Where  the  baked  cicala  dies  of  drouth, 

And  one  sharp  tree — 'tis  a  cypress — stands, 

By  the  many  hundred  years  red-rusted, 

Rough  iron-spiked,  ripe  fruit-o'ercrusted,  25 

My  sentinel  to  guard  the  sands 

To  the  water's  edge.   For,  what  expands 

Before  the  house,  but  the  great  opaque 

Blue  breadth  of  sea  without  a  break? 

While,  in  the  house,  forever  crumbles  30 

Some  fragment  of  the  frescoed  walls, 

From  blisters  where  a  scorpion  sprawls. 

A  girl  bare-footed  brings,  and  tumbles 

Down  on  the  pavement,  green-flesh  melons, 

And  says  there's  news  to-day— the  king  35 

Was  shot  at,  touched  in  the  liver-wing. 

Goes  with  his  Bourbon  arm  in  a  sling: 

— She  hopes  they  have  not  caught  the  felons. 

Italy,  my  Italy! 

Queen  Mary's  saying  serves  for  me —  40 

(When  fortune's  malice 

Dost  her,  Calais) 
Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  "Italy." 
Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she:  45 

So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be! 

4.  cornfield:  wheat  field.  42.  Calais:  England  lost 

Calais  to  France  in  1558,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  who  was  so  upset  by  the  loss  that  she  said  Calais 
would  be  found  written  on  her  heart. 


My  Star  (1855) 

All  that  I  know 

Of  a  certain  star 
Is,  it  can  throw 

(Like  the  angled  spar) 
Now  a  dart  of  red,  5 

Now  a  dart  of  blue; 
Till  my  friends  have  said 
They  would  fain  see,  too, 
My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue! 
Then  it  stops  like  a  bird;    like  a  flower,  hangs 
furled:  10 

They  must  solace  themselves  with  the  Saturn 
above  it. 
What  matter  to  me  if  their  star  is  a  world? 

Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me;    therefore  I 
love  it. 


Memorabilia  (1855) 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 
How  strange  it  seems  and  new! 


But  you  were  living  before  that, 
And  also  you  are  living  after; 

And  the  memory  I  started  at — 
My  starting  moves  your  laughter! 


I  crossed  a  moor,  with  a  name  of  its  own 
And  a  certain  use  in  the  world  no  doubt, 

Yet  a  hand's- breadth  of  it  shines  alone 
'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about: 


For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather, 
And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast, 

A  molted  feather,  an  eagle  feather! 
Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 


My  Star.  2.  star:  commonly  thought  to  be  Mrs. 
Browning.  4.  angled  spar:  prism,  refracting  light  at 

different  angles. 

Memorabilia.    "Things  worth  remembering." 
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A  Grammarian's  Funeral:  Shortly  after  the 
Revival  of  Learning  in  Europe  (1855) 

Let  us  begin  and  carry  up  this  corpse, 

Singing  together. 
Leave  we  the  common  crofts,  the  vulgar  thorpes 

Each  in  its  tether 
Sleeping  safe  on  the  bosom  of  the  plain,  5 

Cared-for  till  cock-crow: 
Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again 

Rimming  the  rock-row! 
That's    the    appropriate    country;     there,    man's 
thought. 

Rarer,  intenser,  10 

Self-gathered  for  an  outbreak,  as  it  ought, 

Chafes  in  the  censer. 
Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain  its  herd  and  crop; 

Seek  we  sepulture 
On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top,  15 

Crowded  with  culture! 
All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels; 

Clouds  overcome  it; 
No!  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel's 

Circling  its  summit.  20 

Thither  our  path  lies;  wind  we  up  the  heights; 

Wait  ye  the  warning? 
Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's; 

He's  for  the  morning. 
Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  each  head,     25 

'Ware  the  beholders! 
This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm  and  dead, 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 

Sleep,  crop  and  herd!  sleep,  darkling  thorpe  and 
croft, 

Safe  from  the  weather!  30 

He,  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft. 

Singing  together, 
He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and  throat, 

Lyric  Apollo! 
Long  he  lived  nameless:    how  should  spring  take 
note  35 

Winter  would  follow? 
Till  lo,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  was  gone! 

Cramped  and  diminished, 
Moaned  he,  "New  measures,  other  feet  anon! 

My  dance  is  finished"?  40 

3.  crofts:  small  farms.       thorpes:  vilages.       8.  rock- 
row:  tops  of  the  mountains. 


No,  that's  the  world's  way:    (keep  the  mountain- 
side, 

Make  for  the  city!) 
He  knew  the  signal,  and  stepped  on  with  pride 

Over  men's  pity; 
Left  play  for  work,  and  grappled  with  the  world 

Bent  on  escaping:  46 

"What's  in  the  scroll,"  quoth  he,  "thou  keepest 
furled? 

Show  me  their  shaping, 
Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  bard  and  sage, — 

Give!" — So,  he  gowned  him,  50 

Straight  got  by  heart  that  book  to  its  last  page: 

Learned,  we  found  him. 
Yea,  but  we  found  him  bald  too,  eyes  like  lead, 

Accents  uncertain: 
"Time  to  taste  life,"  another  would  have  said,     55 

"Up  with  the  curtain!" 
This  man  said  rather,  "Actual  life  comes  next? 

Patience  a  moment ! 
Grant  I  have  mastered  learning's  crabbed  text, 

Still  there's  the  comment.  60 

Let  me  know  all!    Prate  not  of  most  or  least, 

Painful  or  easy! 
Even  to  the  crumbs  I'd  fain  eat  up  the  feast, 

Ay,  nor  feel  queasy." 
Oh,  such  a  life  as  he  resolved  to  live,  65 

When  he  had  learned  it, 
When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to  give! 

Sooner,  he  spurned  it. 
Image  the  whole,  then  execute  the  parts — 

Fancy  the  fabric  70 

Quite,  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz, 

Ere  mortar  dab  brick! 
(Here's  the  town-gate  reached:  there's  the  market- 
place 

Gaping  before  us.) 
Yea,  this  in  him  was  the  peculiar  grace  75 

(Hearten  our  chorus!) 
That  before  living  he'd  learn  how  to  live — 

No  end  to  learning: 
Earn  the  means  first — God  surely  will  contrive 

Use  for  our  earning.  80 

Others  mistrust  and  say,  "But  time  escapes: 

Live  now  or  never!" 
He  said,  "What's  time?   Leave  Now  for  dogs  and 
apes! 

Man  has  Forever." 
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Back  to  his  book  then:  deeper  drooped  his  head: 

Calculus  racked  him:  86 

Leaden  before,  his  eyes  grew  dross  of  lead : 

Tussis  attacked  him. 
"Now,  master,  take  a  little  rest!" — not  he! 

(Caution  redoubled,  90 

Step  two  abreast,  the  way  winds  narrowly!) 

Not  a  whit  troubled, 
Back  to  his  studies,  fresher  than  at  first, 

Fierce  as  a  dragon 
He  (soul-hydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst)  95 

Sucked  at  the  flagon. 
Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain!  100 

Was  it  not  great?  did  he  not  throw  on  God, 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen? 
Did  he  not  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear  105 

Just  what  it  all  meant? 
He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here, 

Paid  by  instalment. 
He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — heaven's  success 

Found,  or  earth's  failure:  no 

"Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?"  He  answered  "Yes! 

Hence  with  life's  pale  lure!" 
That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue,     115 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit: 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit.  120 

That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next, 

Let  the  world  mind  him! 
This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unperplexed 

Seeking  shall  find  him. 
So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife,   125 

Ground  he  at  grammar; 
Still,  through  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were  rife: 

While  he  could  stammer 

86.  Calculus:  the  stone,  in  bladder  or  kidney. 
88.  Tussis :  a  bronchial  cough.  95.  soul-hydroptic:  soul- 
thirsty,  with  a  thirst  that  becomes  more  intense  with  drink- 
ing.       127.  rattle:  death  rattle. 


He  settled  Hoti 's  business — let  it  be! — 

Properly  based  Oun —  130 

Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
Well,  here's  the  platform,  here's  the  proper  place: 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race,  135 

Swallows  and  curlews! 
Here's  the  top-peak;  the  multitude  below 

Live,  for  they  can,  there: 
This  man  decided  not  to  live  but  know — 

Bury  this  man  there?  ho 

Here — here's    his    place,    where    meteors    shoot, 
clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened, 
Stars  come  and  go!   Let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 

Peace  let  the  dew  send ! 
Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects:  145 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 

The  Statue  and  the  Bust  (1855) 

There's  a  palace  in  Florence,  the  world  knows  well, 
And  a  statue  watches  it  from  the  square, 
And  this  story  of  both  do  our  townsmen  tell. 

Ages  ago,  a  lady  there, 

At  the  farthest  window  facing  the  east  5 

Asked,  "Who  rides  by  with  the  royal  air?" 

The  bridesmaids'  prattle  around  her  ceased; 

She  leaned  forth,  one  on  either  hand; 

They  saw  how  the  blush  of  the  bride  increased — 

They  felt  by  its  beats  her  heart  expand —  10 

As  one  at  each  ear  and  both  in  a  breath 
Whispered,  "The  Great-Duke  Ferdinand." 

That  selfsame  instant,  underneath, 
The  duke  rode  past  in  his  idle  way, 
Empty  and  fine  like  a  swordless  sheath.  15 

A  Grammarian's  Funeral.  129,  130,  131.  Hoti's, 
Oun,  De :  hoti,  oun,  and  de  are  Greek  particles.  The  gram- 
marian was  gifted  in  distinguishing  subtle  shades  of  meaning. 

The  Statue  and  the  Bust.  The  statue  is  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand I  (1549-1609),  Grand  Duke  of  Florence;  it  faces  a 
palace  once  owned  by  a  noble  family  named  Riccardi.  The 
bust,  an  invention  of  Browning's,  was  that  of  the  wife  of 
the  head  of  the  Riccardi  family. 
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Gay  he  rode,  with  a  friend  as  gay, 

Till  he  threw  his  head  back — "Who  is  she?" 

— "A  bride  the  Riccardi  brings  home  today." 

Hair  in  heaps  lay  heavily 

Over  a  pale  brow  spirit-pure —  20 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  coal-black  tree, 

Crisped  like  a  war-steed's  encolure — ■ 
And  vainly  sought  to  dissemble  her  eyes 
Of  the  blackest  black  our  eyes  endure, 

And  lo,  a  blade  for  a  knight's  emprise  25 

Filled  the  fine  empty  sheath  of  a  man, — 
The  duke  grew  straightway  brave  and  wise. 

He  looked  at  her.  as  a  lover  can; 

She  looked  at  him,  as  one  who  awakes: 

The  past  was  a  sleep,  and  her  life  began.  30 

Now,  love  so  ordered  for  both  their  sakes, 

A  feast  was  held  that  selfsame  night 

In  the  pile  which  the  mighty  shadow  makes. 

(For  Via  Larga  is  three-parts  light, 

But  the  palace  overshadows  one,  35 

Because  of  a  crime,  which  may  God  requite! 

To  Florence  and  God  the  wrong  was  done, 
Through  the  first  republic's  murder  there 
By  Cosimo  and  his  cursed  son.) 

The  duke  (with  the  statue's  face  in  the  square)    40 
Turned  in  the  midst  of  his  multitude 
At  the  bright  approach  of  the  bridal  pair. 

Face  to  face  the  lovers  stood 

A  single  minute  and  no  more, 

While  the  bridegroom  bent  as  a  man  subdued —  45 

Bowed  till  his  bonnet  brushed  the  floor — 
For  the  duke  on  the  lady  a  kiss  conferred, 
As  the  courtly  custom  was  of  yore. 

In  a  minute  can  lovers  exchange  a  word? 

If  a  word  did  pass,  which  I  do  not  think,  50 

Only  one  out  of  a  thousand  heard. 

22.  encolure:  mane.  36.  crime:  committed  by 

Cosimo  de'  Medici  (1389-1464),  who  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  Florence  and  became  a  virtual  dictator. 


That  was  the  bridegroom.    At  day's  brink 
He  and  his  bride  were  alone  at  last 
In  a  bed  chamber  by  a  taper's  blink. 

Calmly  he  said  that  her  lot  was  cast,  55 

That  the  door  she  had  passed  was  shut  on  her 
Till  the  final  catafalk  repassed. 

The  world  meanwhile,  its  noise  and  stir, 

Through  a  certain  window  facing  the  east. 

She  could  watch  like  a  convent's  chronicler.        60 

Since  passing  the  door  might  lead  to  a  feast, 
And  a  feast  might  lead  to  so  much  beside, 
He,  of  many  evils,  chose  the  least. 

"Freely  I  choose  too,"  said  the  bride — 

"Your  window  and  its  world  suffice,"  65 

Replied  the  tongue,  while  the  heart  replied — 

"If  I  spend  the  night  with  that  devil  twice, 
May  his  window  serve  as  my  loop  of  hell 
Whence  a  damned  soul  looks  on  paradise! 

"I  fly  to  the  duke  who  loves  me  well,  70 

Sit  by  his  side  and  laugh  at  sorrow 
Ere  I  count  another  ave-bell. 

"'Tis  only  the  coat  of  a  page  to  borrow, 

And  tie  my  hair  in  a  horse-boy's  trim, 

And  I  save  my  soul — but  not  to-morrow" —        75 

(She  checked  herself  and  her  eye  grew  dim) 
"My  father  tarries  to  bless  my  state: 
I  must  keep  it  one  day  more  for  him. 

"Is  one  day  more  so  long  to  wait? 

Moreover  the  duke  rides  past,  I  know;  80 

We  shall  see  each  other,  sure  as  fate." 

She  turned  on  her  side  and  slept.    lust  so! 
So  we  resolve  on  a  thing  and  sleep: 
So  did  the  lady,  ages  ago. 

That  night  the  duke  said,  "Dear  or  cheap  85 

As  the  cost  of  this  cup  of  bliss  may  prove 
To  body  or  soul,  I  will  drain  it  deep." 

57.  catafalk:  funeral  car. 
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And  on  the  morrow,  bold  with  love, 

He  beckoned  the  bridegroom  (close  on  call, 

As  his  duty  bade,  by  the  duke's  alcove).  90 

And  smiled  '"Twas  a  very  funeral, 
Your  lady  will  think,  this  feast  of  ours, — 
A  shame  to  efface,  whate'er  befall! 

"What  if  we  break  from  the  Arno  bowers, 

And  try  if  Petraja,  cool  and  green,  95 

Cure  last  night's  fault  with  this  morning's  flowers?" 

The  bridegroom,  not  a  thought  to  be  seen 
On  his  steady  brow  and  quiet  mouth, 
Said,  "Too  much  favor  for  me  so  mean! 

"But,  alas!  my  lady  leaves  the  south;  100 

Each  wind  that  comes  from  the  Apennine 
Is  a  menace  to  her  tender  youth: 

"Nor  a  way  exists,  the  wise  opine, 

If  she  quits  her  palace  twice  this  year, 

To  avert  the  flower  of  life's  decline."  105 

Quoth  the  duke,  "A  sage  and  a  kindly  fear. 
Moreover  Petraja  is  cold  this  spring: 
Be  our  feast  to-night  as  usual  here!" 

And  then  to  himself — "Which  night  shall  bring 
Thy  bride  to  her  lover's  embraces,  fool —  no 

Or  I  am  the  fool,  and  thou  art  the  king! 

"Yet  my  passion  must  wait  a  night,  nor  cool— 
For  to-night  the  envoy  arrives  from  France 
Whose  heart  I  unlock  with  thyself,  my  tool. 

"I  need  thee  still  and  might  miss  perchance.     115 

To-day  is  not  wholly  lost,  beside, 

With  its  hope  of  my  lady's  countenance: 

"For  I  ride — what  should  I  do  but  ride? 

And  passing  her  palace,  if  I  list, 

May  glance  at  its  window — well  betide!"  120 

So  said,  so  done:  nor  the  lady  missed 
One  ray  that  broke  from  the  ardent  brow, 
Nor  a  curl  of  the  lips  where  the  spirit  kissed. 

94.  Arno:  a  river  flowing  through  Florence.   95.  Petraja: 
the  duke's  country  villa.        100.  leaves:  comes  from. 


Be  sure  that  each  renewed  the  vow, 

No  morrow's  sun  should  arise  and  set  125 

And  leave  them  then  as  it  left  them  now. 

But  next  day  passed,  and  next  day  yet, 
With  still  fresh  cause  to  wait  one  day  more 
Ere  each  leaped  over  the  parapet. 

And  still,  as  love's  brief  morning  wore,  bo 

With  a  gentle  start,  half  smile,  half  sigh, 
They  found  love  not  as  it  seemed  before. 

They  thought  it  would  work  infallibly, 
But  not  in  despite  of  heaven  and  earth: 
The  rose  would  blow  when  the  storm  passed  by.   135 

Meantime  they  could  profit  in  winter's  dearth 
By  store  of  fruits  that  supplant  the  rose: 
The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain  worth: 

And  to  press  a  point  while  these  oppose 

Were  simple  policy;  better  wait:  ho 

We  lose  no  friends  and  we  gain  no  foes. 

Meantime,  worse  fates  than  a  lover's  fate, 
Who  daily  may  ride  and  pass  and  look 
Where  his  lady  watches  behind  the  grate! 

And  she — she  watched  the  square  like  a  book     145 
Holding  one  picture  and  only  one, 
Which  daily  to  find  she  undertook: 

When  the  picture  was  reached  the  book  was  done, 
And  she  turned  from  the  picture  at  night  to  scheme 
Of  tearing  it  out  for  herself  next  sun.  150 

So  weeks  grew  months,  years;  gleam  by  gleam 
The  glory  dropped  from  their  youth  and  love, 
And  both  perceived  they  had  dreamed  a  dream; 

Which  hovered  as  dreams  do,  still  above: 

But  who  can  take  a  dream  for  a  truth?  155 

Oh,  hide  our  eyes  from  the  next  remove! 

One  day  as  the  lady  saw  her  youth 
Depart,  and  the  silver  thread  that  streaked 
Her  hair,  and,  worn  by  the  serpent's  tooth, 
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The  brow  so  puckered,  the  chin  so  peaked,- 
And  wondered  who  the  woman  was, 
Hollow-eyed  and  haggard-cheeked, 

Fronting  her  silent  in  the  glass — 
"Summon  here,"  she  suddenly  said, 
"Before  the  rest  of  my  old  self  pass, 

"Him,  the  carver,  a  hand  to  aid, 

Who  fashions  the  clay  no  love  will  change, 

And  fixes  a  beauty  never  to  fade. 

"Let  Robbia's  craft  so  apt  and  strange 
Arrest  the  remains  of  young  and  fair, 
And  rivet  them  while  the  seasons  range. 

"Make  me  a  face  on  the  window  there, 
Waiting  as  ever,  mute  the  while, 
My  love  to  pass  below  in  the  square! 

"And  let  me  think  that  it  may  beguile 
Dreary  days  which  the  dead  must  spend 
Down  in  their  darkness  under  the  aisle, 

"To  say,  'What  matters  it  at  the  end? 
I  did  no  more  while  my  heart  was  warm 
Than  does  that  image,  my  pale-faced  friend. 

"Where  is  the  use  of  lip's  red  charm, 
The  heaven  of  hair,  the  pride  of  the  brow, 
And  the  blood  that  blues  the  inside  arm — 

"Unless  we  turn,  as  the  soul  knows  how, 
The  earthly  gift  to  an  end  divine? 
A  lady  of  clay  is  as  good,  I  trow." 

But  long  ere  Robbia's  cornice,  fine, 

With  flowers  and  fruits  which  leaves  enlace, 

Was  set  where  now  is  the  empty  shrine — 

(And,  leaning  out  of  a  bright  blue  space, 
As  a  ghost  might  lean  from  a  chink  of  sky, 
The  passionate  pale  lady's  face — 
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Eying  ever,  with  earnest  eye 

And  quick-turned  neck  at  its  breathless  stretch, 

Some  one  who  ever  is  passing  by — )  195 

169.  Robbia's  craft:  relief  work  in  terra  cotta  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  an  artist  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 


The  duke  had  sighed  like  the  simplest  wretch 
In  Florence,  "Youth — my  dream  escapes! 
Will  its  record  stay?"   And  he  bade  them  fetch 

Some  subtle  molder  of  brazen  shapes — 

"Can  the  soul,  the  will,  die  out  of  a  man  2 

Ere  his  body  find  the  grave  that  gapes? 

"John  of  Douay  shall  effect  my  plan, 
Set  me  on  horseback  here  aloft, 
Alive,  as  the  crafty  sculptor  can, 

"In  the  very  square  I  have  crossed  so  oft:  2 

That  men  may  admire,  when  future  suns 
Shall  touch  the  eyes  to  a  purpose  soft, 


"While  the  mouth  and  the  brow  stay  brave  in 

bronze — 
Admire  and  say,  'When  he  was  alive 
175        How  he  would  take  his  pleasure  once!'  210 

"And  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  contrive 

To  listen  the  while,  and  laugh  in  my  tomb 

At  idleness  which  aspires  to  strive." 

180        So!   While  these  wait  the  trump  of  doom, 

How  do  their  spirits  pass,  I  wonder,  215 

Nights  and  days  in  the  narrow  room? 

Still,  I  suppose,  they  sit  and  ponder 
What  a  gift  life  was,  ages  ago, 
Six  steps  out  of  the  chapel  yonder. 

Only  they  see  not  God,  I  know,  220 

Nor  all  that  chivalry  of  his, 

The  soldier-saints  who,  row  on  row, 


Burn  upward  each  to  his  point  of  bliss — 
Since,  the  end  of  life  being  manifest, 
He  had  burned  his  way  through  the  world  to 
this.  225 

I  hear  you  reproach,  "But  delay  was  best, 

For  their  end  was  a  crime." — Oh,  a  crime  will  do 

As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test, 

202.  John  of  Douay:  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  made  the 
statue  in  1608. 
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As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through, 
Sufficient  to  vindicate  itself  230 

And  prove  its  worth  at  a  moment's  view! 

Must  a  game  be  played  for  the  sake  of  pelf? 
Where  a  button  goes,  'twere  an  epigram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph. 

The  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham:  235 

As  well  the  counter  as  coin,  I  submit, 

When  your  table's  a  hat,  and  your  prize,  a  dram. 

Stake  your  counter  as  boldly  every  whit, 

Venture  as  warily,  use  the  same  skill, 

Do  your  best,  whether  winning  or  losing  it,       240 

If  you  choose  to  play! — is  my  principle. 
Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will! 

The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 

As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin :  245 

And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 

Is — the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin, 
Though  the  end  in  sight  was  a  vice,  I  say. 
You  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  join) 
How  strive  you?   Dete,fabulal  250 


Fra  Lippo  Lippi  (1855) 

I  am  poor  brother  Lippo,  by  your  leave! 
You  need  not  clap  your  torches  to  my  face. 
Zooks,  what's  to  blame?  you  think  you  see  a  monk! 
What,  'tis  past  midnight,  and  you  go  the  rounds, 

The  Statue  and  the  Bust.  233-234.  Where  a  button . . . 
Guelph:  where  a  button  would  do,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
offer  real  money. — The  crown  of  the  Guelphs,  the  ruling 
faction  in  Italy  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  stamped  on  coins.  250.  De  te,  fabula!  "this  is  your 
story!" 

Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  The  life  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  a  famous 
Florentine  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  told  in 
Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  from  which  Browning  derived 
most  of  the  material  for  this  poem.  Lippi's  patron,  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  had  confined  him  to  his  room  in  the  Medici 
palace  until  he  should  complete  some  paintings.  But  Lippi 
knotted  his  bedclothes  together,  escaped  from  his  room,  and 
enjoyed  an  evening  of  dissipation.  On  his  way  back,  he  was 
held  for  questioning  by  the  guards;  in  the  course  of  Brown- 
ing's dramatic  monologue,  Lippi  not  only  answers  their 
questions,  but  gives  an  account  of  his  whole  life. 


And  here  you  catch  me  at  an  alley's  end  5 

Where  sportive  ladies  leave  their  doors  ajar? 
The  Carmine's  my  cloister:  hunt  it  up, 
Do, — harry  out,  if  you  must  show  your  zeal, 
Whatever  rat,  there,  haps  on  his  wrong  hole, 
And  nip  each  softling  of  a  wee  white  mouse,        10 
Weke,  we\e,  that's  crept  to  keep  him  company! 
Aha,  you  know  your  betters!   Then,  you'll  take 
Your  hand  away  that's  fiddling  on  my  throat, 
And  please  to  know  me  likewise.    Who  am  I? 
Why,  one,  sir,  who  is  lodging  with  a  friend  15 

Three  streets  off — he's  a  certain  .  .  .  how  d'ye  call? 
Master — a  .  .  .  Cosimo  of  the  Medici, 
F  the  house  that  caps  the  corner.    Boh!  you  were 

best! 
Remember  and  tell  me,  the  day  you're  hanged, 
How  you  affected  such  a  gullet's-gripe!  20 

But  you,  sir,  it  concerns  you  that  your  knaves 
Pick  up  a  manner  nor  discredit  you: 
Zooks,   are  we   pilchards,   that   they   sweep   the 

streets 
And  count  fair  prize  what  comes  into  their  net? 
He's  Judas  to  a  tittle,  that  man  is!  25 

Just  such  a  face!   Why,  sir,  you  make  amends. 
Lord,  I'm  not  angry!    Bid  your  hangdogs  go 
Drink  out  this  quarter-florin  to  the  health 
Of  the  munificent  house  that  harbors  me 
(And  many  more  beside,  lads!  more  beside!)       30 
And  all's  come  square  again.    I'd  like  his  face — 
His,  elbowing  on  his  comrade  in  the  door 
With  the  pike  and  lantern, — for  the  slave  that 

holds 
John  Baptist's  head  a-dangle  by  the  hair 
With  one  hand  ("Look  you,  now,"  as  who  should 

say)  35 

And  his  weapon  in  the  other,  yet  un wiped! 
It's  not  your  chance  to  have  a  bit  of  chalk, 
A  wood-coal  or  the  like?  or  you  should  see! 
Yes,  I'm  the  painter,  since  you  style  me  so. 
What,  brother  Lippo's  doings,  up  and  down,       40 
You  know  then  and  they  take  you?   like  enough! 
I  saw  the  proper  twinkle  in  your  eye — 
'Tell  you,  I  liked  your  looks  at  very  first. 
Let's  sit  and  set  things  straight  now,  hip  to  haunch. 

7.  Carmine:  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites,  the  order 
to  which  Lippi  belonged.  23.  pilchards:  an  inexpensive 
fish,  resembling  the  herring.  34.  John  .  . .  hair:  a  paint- 
ing which  Lippi  was  completing  for  his  patron. 
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Here's  spring  come,  and  the  nights  one  makes  up 

bands  45 

To  roam  the  town  and  sing  out  carnival, 
And  I've  been  three  weeks  shut  within  my  mew, 
A-painting  for  the  great  man,  saints  and  saints 
And  saints  again.   I  could  not  paint  all  night — 
Ouf !     I  leaned  out  of  window  for  fresh  air.         50 
There  came  a  hurry  of  feet  and  little  feet, 
A  sweep   of  lute-strings,    laughs,    and   whifts   of 

song  — 
Flower  o'  the  broom, 
Take  away  love,  and  our  earth  is  a  tombl 
Flower  o'  the  quince,  55 

/  let  Lisa  go,  and  what  good  in  life  since? 
Flower  o'  the  thyme — and  so  on.   Round  they  went. 
Scarce  had  they  turned  the  corner  when  a  titter 
Like  the  skipping  of  rabbits  by  moonlight, — three 

slim  shapes, 
And  a  face  that  looked  up  .  .  .  zooks,  sir,  flesh  and 

blood,  60 

That's  all  I'm  made  of!    Into  shreds  it  went, 
Curtain  and  counterpane  and  coverlet, 
All  the  bed-furniture — a  dozen  knots, 
There  was  a  ladder!    Down  I  let  myself, 
Hands    and    feet,    scrambling    somehow,    and    so 

dropped,  65 

And  after  them.    I  came  up  with  the  fun 
Hard  by  Saint  Laurence,  hail  fellow,  well  met, — 
Flower  o'  the  rose, 

IfYve  been  merry,  what  matter  who  knows? 
And  so,  as  I  was  stealing  back  again,  70 

To  get  to  bed  and  have  a  bit  of  sleep 
Ere  I  rise  up  to-morrow  and  go  work 
On  Jerome  knocking  at  his  poor  old  breast 
With  his  great  round  stone  to  subdue  the  flesh, 
You  snap  me  of  the  sudden.   Ah,  I  see!  75 

Though  your  eye  twinkles  still,  you  shake  your 

head — 
Mine's  shaved — a  monk,  you  say — the  sting's  in 

that! 
If  Master  Cosimo  announced  himself, 
Mum's  the  word  naturally;  but  a  monk! 
Come,  what  am  I  a  beast  for?    tell  us,  now!         80 
I  was  a  baby  when  my  mother  died 
And  father  died  and  left  me  in  the  street. 
I  starved  there,  God  knows  how,  a  year  or  two 
On  fig-skins,  melon-parings,  rinds  and  shucks, 
67.  Saint  Laurence:  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 


Refuse  and  rubbish.    One  fine  frosty  day,  85 

My  stomach  being  empty  as  your  hat, 

The  wind  doubled  me  up,  and  down  I  went. 

Old  Aunt  Lapaccia  trussed  me  with  one  hand, 

(Its  fellow  was  a  stinger  as  I  knew) 

And  so  along  the  wall,  over  the  bridge,  90 

By  the  straight  cut  to  the  convent.    Six  words 

there, 
While  I  stood  munching  my  first  bread  that  month: 
"So   boy,   you're   minded,"  quoth   the  good   fat 

father, 
Wiping  his  own  mouth,  'twas  refection- time, — 
"To  quit  this  very  miserable  world?  95 

Will  you  renounce"  .  .  .  "the  mouthful  of  bread?" 

thought  I; 
By  no  means!    Brief,  they  made  a  monk  of  me; 
I  did  renounce  the  world,  its  pride  and  greed, 
Palace,  farm,  villa,  shop,  and  banking-house, 
Trash,  such  as  these  poor  devils  of  Medici  100 

Have  given  their  hearts  to — all  at  eight  years  old. 
Well,  sir,  I  found  in  time,  you  may  be  sure, 
'Twas  not  for  nothing — the  good  bellyful, 
The  warm  serge  and  the  rope  that  goes  all  round, 
And  day-long  blessed  idleness  beside!  105 

"Let's  see  what  the  urchin's  fit  for" — that  came 

next. 
Not  overmuch  their  way,  I  must  confess. 
Such  a  to-do!   They  tried  me  with  their  books; 
Lord,  they'd  have  taught  me  Latin  in  pure  waste! 
Flower  o'  the  clove,  1 10 

All  the  Latin  I  construe  is  "amo,'"  I  love! 
But,  mind  you,  when  a  boy  starves  in  the  streets 
Eight  years  together,  as  my  fortune  was, 
Watching  folk's  faces  to  know  who  will  fling      1 14 
The  bit  of  half-stripped  grape- bunch  he  desires, 
And  who  will  curse  or  kick  him  for  his  pains, — 
Which  gentleman  processional  and  fine, 
Holding  a  candle  to  the  sacrament, 
Will  wink  and  let  him  lift  a  plate  and  catch 
The  droppings  of  the  wax  to  sell  again,  120 

Or  holla  for  the  Eight  and  have  him  whipped, — 
How  say  I? — nay,  which  dog  bites,  which  lets  drop 
His  bone  from  the  heap  of  offal  in  the  street, — 
Why,  soul  and  sense  of  him  grow  sharp  alike; 
He  learns  the  look  of  things,  and  none  the  less    125 
For  admonition  from  the  hunger-pinch. 

88.  trussed:  held  firmly.  121.  the  Eight:  the  city 

magistrates  of  Florence. 
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I  had  a  store  of  such  remarks,  be  sure, 

Which,  after  I  found  leisure,  turned  to  use. 

I  drew  men's  faces  on  my  copy-books, 

Scrawled  them  within  the  antiphonary's  marge,  130 

Joined  legs  and  arms  to  the  long  music-notes, 

Found  eyes  and  nose  and  chin  for  A's  and  B's, 

And  made  a  string  of  pictures  of  the  world 

Betwixt  the  ins  and  outs  of  verb  and  noun, 

On  the  wall,  the  bench,  the  door.    The  monks 

looked  black.  135 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  prior,  "turn  him  out,  d'ye  say? 
In  no  wise.    Lose  a  crow  and  catch  a  lark. 
What  if  at  last  we  get  our  man  of  parts, 
We  Carmelites,  like  those  Camaldolese 
And  Preaching  Friars,  to  do  our  church  up  fine    140 
And  put  the  front  on  it  that  ought  to  be!" 
And  hereupon  he  bade  me  daub  away. 
Thank  you!  my  head  being  crammed,  the  walls  a 

blank, 
Never  was  such  prompt  disemburdening. 
First,  every  sort  of  monk,  the  black  and  white,    145 
I  drew  them,  fat  and  lean:  then,  folk  at  church, 
From  good  old  gossips  waiting  to  confess 
Their  cribs  of  barrel-droppings,  candle-ends, — 
To  the  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot, 
Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe  and  sitting  there     150 
With  the  little  children  round  him  in  a  row 
Of  admiration,  half  for  his  beard  and  half 
For  that  white  anger  of  his  victim's  son 
Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce  arm, 
Signing  himself  with  the  other  because  of  Christ 
(Whose  sad  face  on  the  cross  sees  only  this         156 
After  the  passion  of  a  thousand  years) 
Till  some  poor  girl,  her  apron  o'er  her  head, 
(Which  the  intense  eyes  looked  through)  came  at 

eve 
On  tiptoe,  said  a  word,  dropped  in  a  loaf.  160 

Her  pair  of  earrings  and  a  bunch  of  flowers 
(The  brute  took  growling),   prayed,  and  so  was 

gone. 
1  painted  all,  then  cried  "'Tis  ask  and  have; 
Choose,  for  more's  ready!" — laid  the  ladder  flat, 
And  showed  my  covered  bit  of  cloister-wall.       165 
The  monks  closed  in  a  circle  and  praised  loud 
Till  checked,  taught  what  to  see  and  not  to  see, 
Being  simple  bodies, — "That's  the  very  man! 

130.  antiphonary's:  hymnbook's.  140.  Preaching 

Friars:  Dominicans.         148.  cribs:  petty  thefts. 


Look  at  the  boy  who  stoops  to  pat  the  dog! 
That  woman's  like  the  prior's  niece  who  comes 
To  care  about  his  asthma:  it's  the  life!"  171 

But    there    my    triumph's    straw-fire    flared    and 

funked; 
Their  betters  took  their  turn  to  see  and  say: 
The  prior  and  the  learned  pulled  a  face 
And  stopped  all  that  in  no  time.    "How?  what's 

here?  175 

Quite  from  the  mark  of  painting,  bless  us  all! 
Faces,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  like  the  true 
As  much  as  pea  and  pea!  it's  devil's-game! 
Your  business  is  not  to  catch  men  with  show, 
With  homage  to  the  perishable  clay,  180 

But  lift  them  over  it,  ignore  it  all, 
Make  them  forget  there's  such  a  thing  as  flesh. 
Your  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of  men — 
Man's  soul,  and  it's  a  fire,  smoke  ...  no,  it's  not .  .  . 
It's  vapor  done  up  like  a  new-born  babe — ■         185 
(In  that  shape  when  you  die  it  leaves  your  mouth) 
It's  .  .  .  well,  what  matters  talking,  it's  the  soul! 
Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul ! 
Here's  Giotto,  with  his  saint  a-praising  God, 
That  sets  us  praising, — why  not  stop  with  him?    190 
Why  put  all  thoughts  of  praise  out  of  our  head 
With  wonder  at  lines,  colors,  and  what  not? 
Paint  the  soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms! 
Rub  all  out,  try  at  it  a  second  time. 
Oh,  that  white  smallish  female  with  the  breasts,  195 
She's  just  my  niece  .  .  .  Herodias,  I  would  say, — 
Who  went  and  danced  and  got  men's  heads  cut  off! 
Have  it  all  out!"   Now,  is  this  sense,  I  ask? 
A  fine  way  to  paint  soul,  by  painting  body 
So  ill,  the  eye  can't  stop  there,  must  go  further  200 
And  can't  fare  worse!   Thus,  yellow  does  for  white 
When  what  you  put  for  yellow's  simply  black, 
And  any  sort  of  meaning  looks  intense 
When  all  beside  itself  means  and  looks  naught. 
Why  can't  a  painter  lift  each  foot  in  turn,  205 

Left  foot  and  right  foot,  go  a  double  step, 
Make  his  flesh  liker  and  his  soul  more  like, 
Both  in  their  order?   Take  the  prettiest  face, 

172.  funked:  turned  to  smoke.  189.  Giotto:  Giotto 
di  Bondone  (1276?— 1337?),  one  of  the  outstanding  Florentine 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  painter,  architect,  and  sculptor. 
196.  Herodias:  who  plotted  against  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist.  His  head  was  brought  to  her  on  a  platter  by  her 
daughter,  Salome,  who  (not  Herodias)  did  the  dancing.  See 
Matthew  xiv,  1-12. 
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The  prior's  niece  .  .  .  patron-saint — is  it  so  pretty 
You  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear,  210 

Sorrow  or  joy?  won't  beauty  go  with  these? 
Suppose  I've  made  her  eyes  all  right  and  blue, 
Can't  I  take  breath  and  try  to  add  life's  flash, 
And  then  add  soul  and  heighten  them  threefold? 
Or  say  there's  beauty  with  no  soul  at  all —        215 
(I  never  saw  it — put  the  case  the  same) ; 
If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents: 
That's  somewhat:    and  you'll  find   the  soul  you 

have  missed, 
Within  yourself,  when  you  return  him  thanks.    220 
"Rub  all  out!"  Well,  well,  there's  my  life,  in  short, 
And  so  the  thing  has  gone  on  ever  since. 
I'm  grown  a  man  no  doubt,  I've  broken  bounds: 
You  should  not  take  a  fellow  eight  years  old 
And  make  him  swear  to  never  kiss  the  girls.       225 
I'm  my  own  master,  paint  now  as  I  please — 
Having  a  friend,  you  see,  in  the  corner-house! 
Lord,  it's  fast  holding  by  the  rings  in  front — 
Those  great  rings  serve  more  purposes  than  just 
To  plant  a  flag  in,  or  tie  up  a  horse!  230 

And  yet  the  old  schooling  sticks,  the  old  grave 

eyes 
Are  peeping  o'er  my  shoulder  as  I  work, 
The  heads  shake  still — "It's  art's  decline,  my  son! 
You're  not  of  the  true  painters,  great  and  old; 
Brother  Angelico's  the  man,  you'll  find;  235 

Brother  Lorenzo  stands  his  single  peer: 
Fag  on  at  flesh,  you'll  never  make  the  third!" 
Flower  o  the  pine, 
You  keep  your  mistr  .  .  .  mamiers,  arid  Til  stic\  to 

rninel  239 

I'm  not  the  third,  then:  bless  us,  they  must  know! 
Don't  you  think  they're  the  likeliest  to  know, 
They  with  their  Latin?    So,  I  swallow  my  rage, 
Clench  my  teeth,  suck  my  lips  in  tight,  and  paint 
To   please    them — sometimes   do   and    sometimes 

don't; 
For,  doing  most,  there's  pretty  sure  to  come      245 
A  turn,  some  warm  eve  finds  me  at  my  saints — 
A  laugh,  a  cry,  the  business  of  the  world — 
{Flower  o'  the  peach, 

Death  for  us  all,  and  his  own  life  for  each!) 
And  my  whole  soul  revolves,  the  cup  runs  over,    250 

235,  236.    Angelico,  Lorenzo:    medieval  painters  who 
were  deeply  religious. 


The  world  and  life's  too  big  to  pass  for  a  dream, 

And  I  do  these  wild  things  in  sheer  despite, 

And  play  the  fooleries  you  catch  me  at, 

In  pure  rage!    The  old  mill-horse,  out  at  grass 

After  hard  years,  throws  up  his  stiff  heels  so,      255 

Although  the  miller  does  not  preach  to  him 

The  only  good  of  grass  is  to  make  chaff. 

What  would  men  have?   Do  they  like  grass  or  no — 

May  they  or  mayn't  they?  all  I  want's  the  thing 

Settled  for  ever  one  way.    As  it  is,  260 

You  tell  too  many  lies  and  hurt  yourself: 

You  don't  like  what  you  only  like  too  much, 

You  do  like  what,  if  given  you  at  your  word, 

You  find  abundantly  detestable. 

For  me,  I  think  I  speak  as  I  was  taught;  265 

I  always  see  the  garden  and  God  there 

A-making  man's  wife:   and,  my  lesson  learned, 

The  value  and  significance  of  flesh, 

I  can't  unlearn  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

You  understand  me:  I'm  a  beast,  I  know.      270 
But  see,  now — why,  I  see  as  certainly 
As  that  the  morning-star's  about  to  shine, 
What  will  hap  some  day.    We've  a  youngster  here 
Comes  to  our  convent,  studies  what  I  do, 
Slouches  and  stares  and  lets  no  atom  drop:         275 
His  name  is  Guidi — he'll  not  mind  the  monks — 
They  call  him  Hulking  Tom,  he  lets  them  talk — 
He  picks  my  practice  up> — he'll  paint  apace, 
I  hope  so — though  I  never  live  so  long, 
I  know  what's  sure  to  follow.    You  be  judge!     280 
You  speak  no  Latin  more  than  I,  belike; 
However,  you're  my  man,  you've  seen  the  world 
— The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power, 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colors,  lights  and  shades. 
Changes,  surprises, — and  God  made  it  all!  285 

— For  what?   Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or  no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river's  line, 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above, 
Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman,  child, 
These  are  the  frame  to?    What's  it  all  about?     290 
To  be  passed  over,  despised?  or  dwelt  upon, 
Wondered  at?  oh,  this  last  of  course!— you  say. 
But  why  not  do  as  well  as  say, — paint  these 
Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  comes  of  it?         294 
God's  works — paint  any  one,  and  count  it  crime 

276.  Guidi:  Tommaso  Guidi,  nicknamed  Hulking  Tom, 
who  was  in  reality  Lippi's  master,  not  his  pupil. 
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To  let  a  truth  slip.   Don't  object,  "His  works 
Are  here  already;  nature  is  complete: 
Suppose  you  reproduce  her — (which  you  can't) 
There's  no  advantage!  you  must  beat  her,  then." 
For,  don't  you  mark?  we're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have 

passed  30 1 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so,  305 

Lending  our  minds  out.    Have  you  noticed,  now, 
Your  cullion's  hanging  face?   A  bit  of  chalk, 
And  trust  me  but  you  should,  though!   How  much 

more, 
If  I  drew  higher  things  with  the  same  truth! 
That  were  to  take  the  prior's  pulpit-place,         310 
Interpret  God  to  all  of  you!    Oh,  oh, 
It  makes  me  mad  to  see  what  men  shall  do 
And  we  in  our  graves!   This  world's  no  blot  for  us, 
Nor  blank;  it  means  intensely,  and  means  good: 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink.         315 
"Ay,  but  you  don't  so  instigate  to  prayer!" 
Strikes  in  the  prior:    "when  your  meaning's  plain 
It  does  not  say  to  folk — remember  matins, 
Or,  mind  you  fast  next  Friday!"   Why,  for  this 
What  need  of  art  at  all?   A  skull  and  bones,       320 
Two  bits  of  stick  nailed  crosswise,  or,  what's  best, 
A  bell  to  chime  the  hour  with,  does  as  well. 
I  painted  a  Saint  Laurence  six  months  since 
At  Prato,  splashed  the  fresco  in  fine  style: 
"How  looks  my  painting,  now  the  scaffold's  down?" 
I  ask  a  brother:  "Hugely,"  he  returns —  326 

"Already  not  one  phiz  of  your  three  slaves 
Who  turn  the  Deacon  off  his  toasted  side, 
But's  scratched  and  prodded  to  our  heart's  content, 
The  pious  people  have  so  eased  their  own  330 

With  coming  to  say  prayers  there  in  a  rage: 
We  get  on  fast  to  see  the  bricks  beneath. 
Expect  another  job  this  time  next  year, 
For  pity  and  religion  grow  i'  the  crowd — 
Your  painting  serves  its  purpose!"   Hang  the  fools! 

— That  is — you'll  not  mistake  an  idle  word     336 
Spoke  in  a  huff  by  a  poor  monk,  God  wot, 

307.  cullion's:  base  fellow's.  328.  Deacon:  Saint 

Laurence  was  martyred  by  being  roasted  to  death  on  a  grid- 


Tasting  the  air  this  spicy  mght  which  turns 

The  unaccustomed  head  like  Chianti  wine! 

Oh,  the  church  knows!  don't  misreport  me,  now! 

It's  natural  a  poor  monk  out  of  bounds  341 

Should  have  his  apt  word  to  excuse  himself: 

And  hearken  how  I  plot  to  make  amends. 

I  have  bethought  me:  I  shall  paint  a  piece 

.  .  .  There's  for  vou!  Give  me  six  months,  then  go, 

see  345 

Something  in  Sant'  Ambrogio's!   Bless  the  nuns! 
They  want  a  cast  o'  my  office.    I  shall  paint 
God  in  the  midst,  Madonna  and  her  babe, 
Ringed  by  a  bowery,  flowery  angel-brood, 
Lilies  and  vestments  and  white  faces,  sweet        350 
As  puff  on  puff  of  grated  orris-root 
When  ladies  crowd  to  Church  at  midsummer. 
And  then  i'  the  front,  of  course  a  saint  or  two — 
Saint  John,  because  he  saves  the  Florentines, 
Saint   Ambrose,    who   puts   down   in    black   and 

white  355 

The  convent's  friends  and  gives  them  a  long  day, 
And  Job,  I  must  have  him  there  past  mistake, 
The  man  of  Uz  (and  Us  without  the  z, 
Painters  who  need  his  patience).    Well,  all  these 
Secured  at  their  devotion,  up  shall  come  360 

Out  of  a  corner  when  you  least  expect, 
As  one  by  a  dark  stair  into  a  great  light, 
Music  and  talking,  who  but  Lippo!  I! — 
Mazed,    motionless     and    moonstruck — I'm    the 

man! 
Back  I  shrink — what  is  this  I  see  and  hear?        365 
I,  caught  up  with  my  monk's-things  by  mistake, 
My  old  serge  gown  and  rope  that  goes  all  round, 
I,  in  this  presence,  this  pure  company! 
Where's  a  hole,  where's  a  corner  for  escape? 
Then  steps  a  sweet  angelic  slip  of  a  thing  370 

Forward,  puts  out  a  soft  palm — "Not  so  fast!" 
— Addresses  the  celestial  presence,  "Nay, 
He  made  you  and  devised  you,  after  all, 
Though  he's  none  of  you!   Could  Saint  John  there 

draw— 
His  camel-hair  make  up  a  painting-brush?  375 

We  come  to  brother  Lippo  for  all  that, 

346.  Sant'  Ambrogio's:  Saint  Ambrose  was  patron  saint 
of  a  Florentine  convent.  347.  a  cast  o'  my  office:  a  work 
of  my  doing.  354.  Saint  John:  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
the  patron  saint  of  Florence.  358.  man  of  Uz:  "There 

was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose  name  was  Job." — Job  i,  1. 
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Iste  perfecit  opusV   So,  all  smile — 
I  shuffle  sideways  with  my  blushing  face 
Under  the  cover  of  a  hundred  wings  379 

Thrown  like  a  spread  of  kirtles  when  you're  gay 
And  play  hot  cockles,  all  the  doors  being  shut, 
Till,  wholly  unexpected,  in  there  pops 
The  hothead  husband!   Thus  I  scuttle  off 
To  some  safe  bench  behind,  not  letting  go 
The  palm  of  her,  the  little  lily  thing  385 

That  spoke  the  good  word  for  me  in  the  nick, 
Like  the  prior's  niece  .  .  .  Saint  Lucy,  I  would  say. 
And  so  all's  saved  for  me,  and  for  the  church 
A  pretty  picture  gained.    Go,  six  months  hence! 
Your  hand,  sir,  and  good-by:  no  lights,  no  lights! 
The  street's  hushed,  and  I  know  my  own  way  back, 
Don't  fear  me!  There's  the  gray  beginning.  Zooks! 


Andrea  del  Sarto:  Called  "The  Faultless  Painter" 

(1855) 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more, 
No,  my  Lucrezia;  bear  with  me  for  once: 
Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 
You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart? 
I'll  work  then  for  your  friend's  friend,  never  fear, 
Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way,  6 

Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 
And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 
When  next  it  takes  mine.    Will  it?  tenderly? 
Oh,  I'll  content  him, — but  to-morrow,  love!       10 
I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think, 
This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 
As  if — forgive  now — should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  the  window  with  your  hand  in  mine 
And  look  a  half- hour  forth  on  Fiesole,  15 

Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 
Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 
I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.   Let  us  try. 

Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  377.  Iste  perfecit  opus :  "this  man 
made  the  work,"  that  is,  painted  the  picture.  The  picture 
described  is  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  one  of  the 
heads  is  Lippi's  own.    See  lines  361-363. 

Andrea  del  Sarto.  Andrea  d'Agnolo  (1486-1531),  called 
"del  Sarto"  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  {sarto),  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance.  As 
in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  most  of  Browning's  factual  material  for 
this  poem  was  taken  from  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters. 
15.  Fiesole:  a  suburb  of  Florence. 


To-morrow,  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this!  20 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 
And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 
Don't  count  the  time  lost,  neither;  you  must  serve 
For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require: 
It  saves  a  model.   So!  keep  looking  so —  25 

My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  roundsl 
— How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 
Even  to  put  the  pearl  there!  oh,  so  sweet — 
My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody's  moon, 
Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his,  30 

And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 
While  she  looks — no  one's:   very  dear,  no  less. 
You  smile?  why,  there's  my  picture  ready  made, 
There's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony! 
A  common  grayness  silvers  everything, —  35 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 
— You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That's  gone  you  know), — but  I,  at  every  point; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 
To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole.  40 

There's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top; 
That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside; 
The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden;  days  decrease, 
And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything.  45 

Eh?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 
As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  born  to  be  and  do, 
A  twilight-piece.   Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 
How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead; 
So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are!  51 

I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter:  let  it  lie! 
This  chamber  for  example — turn  your  head — 
All  that's  behind  us!   You  don't  understand 
Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art,  55 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak: 
And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
— It  is  the  thing,  love!  so  such  things  should  be — 
Behold  Madonna! — I  am  bold  to  say. 
I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know,  60 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 
Do  easily,  too — when  I  say,  perfectly, 
I  do  not  boast,  perhaps:  yourself  are  judge, 
Who  listened  to  the  legate's  talk  last  week,         65 
And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 
65.  legate's:   legate,  a  representative  of  the  Pope. 
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At  any  rate  'tis  easy,  all  of  it! 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies, — that's  long  past; 
I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives, 
— Dream?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do.  70 

And  fail  in  doing.    I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 
Who  strive — you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat, —         75 
Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  someone  says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter) — so  much  less! 
Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia:  I  am  judged. 
There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them,  79 

In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain, 
Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This   low-pulsed    forthright   craftsman's   hand   of 

mine. 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I 

know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me, 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough.     85 
Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 
My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 
The  sudden  blood  of  these  men!  at  a  word — 
Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 
I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself,  90 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame 
Or  their  praise  either.    Somebody  remarks 
Morello's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 
His  hue  mistaken;  what  of  that?  or  else, 
Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of  that?   95 
Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care? 
Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?    All  is  silver-gray 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art:  the  worse! 
I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain,    loo 
And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 
"Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 
Our  head  would  have  o'erlooked  the  world!"    No 

doubt. 
Yonder's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago.  105 

(Tis  copied;  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 
Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 

93.  Morello's:  Morello,  a  high  peak  of  the  Apennines, 
north  of  Florence.  105.  Urbinate:  the  painter  Raphael 
(1483-1520),  who  was  born  in  Urbino. 


Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 

Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gives  way:     no 

That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again — 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 

Its  body,  so  to  speak:  its  soul  is  right, 

He  means  right — that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm!  and  I  could  alter  it:  1 15 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch — 

Out  of  me,  out  of  me!   And  wherefore  out? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul, 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you! 

Nay,  love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think—     120 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 

But  had  you — oh,  with  the  same  perfect  brow, 

And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth, 

And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 

The  fowler's  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare —     125 

Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  mind! 

Some  women  do  so.    Had  the  mouth  there  urged 

"God  and  the  glory!  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that? 

Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo!  130 

Rafael  is  waiting:  up  to  God,  all  three!" 

I  might  have  done  if  for  you.    So  it  seems: 

Perhaps  not.   All  is  as  God  overrules. 

Besides,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self; 

The  rest  avail  not.    Why  do  I  need  you?  135 

What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 

In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive: 

Yet    the    will's    somewhat — somewhat,    too,    the 

power — 
And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.    At  the  end,      140 
God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 
'Tis  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict, 
That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 
Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 
I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day,     145 
For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 
The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside; 
But  they  speak  sometimes;  I  must  bear  it  all. 
Well  may  they  speak !  That  Francis,  that  first  time, 
And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau!        150 

130.  Agnolo:  Michelangelo  (1475-1564).  150.  Fon- 
tainebleau: Andrea  spent  a  year  at  Fontainebleau  at  the 
royal  palace,  painting  for  the  French  king  Francis  I.  The 
king  gave  him  money  to  purchase  works  of  art;  but  when 
Andrea  returned  to  Italy,  he  bought  a  house  for  Lucrezia 
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I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 

Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael's  daily  wear, 

In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden  look, — 

One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

Over   his   mouth's   good    mark    that    made    the 

smile,  155 

One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck, 
The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 
I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me, 
All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes, 
Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls   160 
Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts,— 
And,  best  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond, 
This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work, 
To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward! 
A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days?  165 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  but  I  know — 
'Tis  done  and  past;   'twas  right,  my  instinct  said; 
Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  gray, 
And  I'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 
Out   of  the   grange   whose   four   walls   make  his 

world.  170 

How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way? 
You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 
The  triumph  was — to  reach  and  stay  there;   since 
I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost? 
Let   my   hands   frame   your   face   in   your   hair's 

gold,  175 

You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine! 
"Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that; 
The  Roman's  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 
But  still  the  other's  Virgin  was  his  wife" — 
Men  will  excuse  me.   I  am  glad  to  judge  180 

Both  pictures  in  your  presence;  clearer  grows 
My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 
For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 
Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self, 
To  Rafael ...  I  have  known  it  all  these  years  ...  185 
(When    the    young    man    was    flaming    out    his 

thoughts 
Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  see, 
Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 
"Friend,  there's  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 
Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how, 
Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute  191 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 
Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours!" 
To  Rafael's! — And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 


I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see,  195 

Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should 

go! 
Ay,  but  the  soul!  he's  Rafael!  rub  it  out! 
Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 
(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo? 
Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those?)  200 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  lost, — 
Is,     whether     you're — not     grateful — but     more 

pleased. 
Well,  let  me  think  so.   And  you  smile  indeed! 
This  hour  has  been  an  hour!   Another  smile? 
If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night  205 

I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend? 
I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 
See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now;  there's  a  star; 
Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall, 
The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by.     210 
Come  from  the  window,  love, — come  in,  at  last. 
Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.    God  is  just. 
King  Francis  may  forgive  me:  oft  at  nights 
When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out,     215 
The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold, 
That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with! 
Let  us  but  love  each  other.    Must  you  go? 
That  cousin  here  again?    he  waits  outside?     220 
Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me?  Those  loans? 
More  gaming  debts  to  pay?   you  smiled  for  that? 
Well,  let  smiles  buy  me!  have  you  more  to  spend? 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 
Are  left  me,  work's  my  ware,  and  what's  it  worth? 
I'll  pay  my  fancy.   Only  let  me  sit  226 

The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 
Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 
How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  France, 
One  picture,  just  one  more — the  Virgin's  face,     230 
Not  yours  this  time !  I  want  you  at  my  side 
To  hear  them — that  is,  Michel  Agnolo — 
Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 
Will  you?   To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 
I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor,  235 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand — there,  there, 
And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 
If  he  demurs;  the  whole  should  prove  enough 
To  pay  for  this  same  cousin's  freak.    Beside, 
210.  name:  in  Italian,  chiu.         220.  cousin:  lover. 
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What's  better  and  what's  all  I  care  about,  240 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff! 
Love,  does  that  please  you?  Ah,  but  what  does  he, 
The  cousin!  what  does  he  to  please  you  more? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  tonight. 
I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  less.  245 

Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis! — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied, 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want.  250 

Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich!    Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 
They  were  born  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they 

died: 
And  I  have  labored  somewhat  in  my  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.    Some  good  son    255 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — let  him  try! 
No  doubt,    there's  something  strikes  a   balance. 

Yes, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  tonight. 
This  must  suffice  me  here.   What  would  one  have? 
In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance — 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  261 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed, 
For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo  and  me 
To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife, 
While  I  have  mine!    So — still  they  overcome     265 
Because  there's  still  Lucrezia, — as  I  choose. 

Again  the  cousin's  whistle!    Go,  my  love. 


For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall,  10 

Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere   the  guerdon  be 
gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and 
forbore,  15 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  life's  glad  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold.  20 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast,  26 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!    I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest! 


Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  (1864) 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 
Our  times  are  in  his  hand 

Who  saith  "A  whole  I  planned,  5 

Youth  shows  but  half;   trust  God:  see  all,  nor  be 
afraid!" 


Prospice  (1861) 

Fear  death? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm,    5 

The  post  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands,  the  arch  fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 

Andrea  del  Sarto.  241.  scudi:  a  scudo  is  worth  a  little 
less  than  a  dollar. 

Prospice.  "Look  forward."  The  concluding  lines  of  this 
poem,  written  a  few  months  after  Mrs.  Browning's  death, 
refer  to  her. 


Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 
Youth  sighed  "Which  rose  make  ours, 
Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall?" 
Not  that,  admiring  stars,  10 

It  yearned  "Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 
Mine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  tran- 
scends them  all!" 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 

Annulling  youth  s  brief  years, 

Do  I  remonstrate:  folly  wide  the  mark!  15 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  was  a  Jewish  scholar 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 
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Low  kinds  exist  without, 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 

Were  man  but  formed  to  feed  20 

On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast: 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men; 

Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the  maw- 
crammed  beast? 

Rejoice  we  are  allied  25 

To  That  which  doth  provide 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive! 
A  spark  disturbs  our  clod; 
Nearer  we  hold  of  God 

Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take,  I  must 
believe.  30 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 
Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain;  35 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;   dare,  never  grudge 
the  throe! 

For  thence, — a  paradox 
Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail: 
What  I  aspired  to  be,  40 

And  was  not,  comforts  me: 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i' 
the  scale. 

What  is  he  but  a  brute 

Whose  flesh  hath  soul  to  suit, 

Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs  want  play? 

To  man,  propose  this  test —  46 

Thy  body  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way? 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use: 
I  own  the  past  profuse  50 

Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn : 
Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 
Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  "How  good  to  live 
and  learn"? 


Not  once  beat  "Praise  be  thine!  55 

I  see  the  whole  design, 
I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  love  perfect  too: 
Perfect  I  call  thy  plan: 
Thanks  that  I  was  a  man! 

Maker,    remake,    complete, — I    trust    what    thou 
shalt  do!"  60 

For  pleasant  is  this  flesh; 

Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 

Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest. 

Would  we  some  prize  might  hold 

To  match  those  manifold  65 

Possessions  of  the  brute — gain  most,  as  we  did  best ! 

Let  us  not  always  say, 

"Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I   strove,   made   head,   gained   ground    upon   the 

whole!" 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings,  70 

Let  us  cry,  "All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than 

flesh  helps  soul!" 

Therefore  I  summon  age 
To  grant  youth's  heritage, 

Life's  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its  term.      75 
Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 
A  man,  for  aye  removed 

From  the  developed  brute — a  god,  though  in  the 
germ. 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone  80 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  new; 

Fearless  and  unperplexed, 

When  I  wage  battle  next, 

What  weapons  to  select,  what  armor  to  indue. 

Youth  ended,  I  shall  try  85 

My  gain  or  loss  thereby; 

Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold. 

And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 

Give  life  its  praise  or  blame. 

Young,  all  lay  in  dispute;   I  shall  know,  being  old. 

For  note,  when  evening  shuts,  9j 

A  certain  moment  cuts 

The  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the  gray; 
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A  whisper  from  the  west 

Shoots — "Add  this  to  the  rest, 

Take  it  and  try  its  worth.  Here  dies  another 


Match  me.    We  all  surmise, 

They  this  thing,  and  I  that;   whom  shall  my  soul 
believe? 


So,  still  within  this  life, 
Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 
Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 
"This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main,  100 

That  acquiescence  vain; 

The  future  I  may  face,  now  I  have  proved  the 
past." 

For  more  is  not  reserved 
To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 
To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  today;  105 

Here,  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true 
play. 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth,  no 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made; 
So,  better,  age,  exempt 
From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 
Further.    Thou  waitedst  age;   wait  death  nor  be 
afraid ! 

Enough  now,  if  the  right  115 

And  good  and  infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand  thine  own, 
With  knowledge  absolute, 
Subject  to  no  dispute 

From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel 
alone.  120 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 
Severed  great  minds  from  small, 
Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  past! 
Was  I,  the  world  arraigned, 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdained,  125 

Right?   Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace 
at  last! 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes  130 


Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  "work,"  must  sentence  pass — 
Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand,  136 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a 
trice: 

But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb,  140 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 
All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the 
man's  amount: 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed  145 

Into  a  narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 
All  I  could  never  be, 
All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher 
shaped.  150 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel, 
That  metaphor!  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay — 
Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 
When  the  wine  makes  its  round,  155 

"Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  past  gone,  seize 
to-day!" 

Fool!    All  that  is,  at  all, 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure. 
What  entered  into  thee,  160 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be. 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops;   Potter  and  clay 
endure. 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 
Of  plastic  circumstance, 

151.  Potter's  wheel:  Cf.  Isaiah  lxiv,  8:  "But  now,  O 
Lord,  thou  art  our  father;  we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our 
potter;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand." 
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This  present,  thou,  forsooth,  would  fain  arrest- 
Machinery  just  meant  166 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

Try   thee  and   turn   thee  forth,   sufficiently  im- 
pressed. 

What  though  the  earlier  grooves, 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves  170 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press? 

What  though,  about  thy  rim, 

Skull-things  in  order  grim 

Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress? 

Look  not  thou  down  but  up!  175 

To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash,  and  trumpet's  peal, 
The  new  wine's  foaming  flow 
The  Master's  lips  aglow! 

Thou,    heaven's   consummate    cup,    what    needst 
thou  with  earth's  wheel?  180 

But  1  need,  now  as  then, 
Thee,  God,  who  moldest  men; 
And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst, 
Did  I — to  the  wheel  of  life 

With  shapes  and  colors  rife,  185 

Bound   dizzily — mistake   my   end,    to   slake    thy 
thirst. 

So,  take  and  use  thy  work; 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the 

aim! 
My  times  be  in  thy  hand!  190 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the 


Youth  and  Art  (1864) 


Then  laughed  "They  will  see  some  day 
Smith  made,  and  Gibson  demolished." 


My  business  was  song,  song,  song; 

I  chirped,  cheeped,  trilled  and  twittered, 
"Kate  Brown's  on  the  boards  ere  long, 

And  Grisi's  existence  embittered!" 


I  earned  no  more  by  a  warble 
Than  you  by  a  sketch  in  plaster; 

You  wanted  a  piece  of  marble, 
I  needed  a  music-master. 


We  studied  hard  in  our  styles, 

Chipped  each  at  a  crust  like  Hindus, 

For  fun,  looked  out  on  the  tiles, 

For  fun,  watched  each  other's  windows. 


You  lounged,  like  a  boy  of  the  south, 
Cap  and  blouse — nay,  a  bit  of  beard  too; 

Or  you  got  it,  rubbing  your  mouth 
With  fingers  the  clay  adhered  to. 


And  I — soon  managed  to  find 

Weak  points  in  the  flower-fence  facing, 
Was  forced  to  put  up  a  blind 

And  be  safe  in  my  corset-lacing. 


No  harm!   It  was  not  my  fault 

If  you  never  turned  your  eyes'  tail  up, 
As  I  shook  upon  E  in  alt, 

Or  ran  the  chromatic  scale  up; 


It  once  might  have  been,  once  only: 
We  lodged  in  a  street  together, 

You,  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  lonely, 
I,  a  lone  she-bird  of  his  feather. 


Your  trade  was  with  sticks  and  clay, 
You  thumbed,  thrust,  patted  and  polished, 


For  spring  bade  the  sparrows  pair, 
And  the  boys  and  girls  gave  guesses, 

And  stalls  in  our  street  looked  rare  35 

With  bulrush  and  watercresses. 

8.  Gibson:  a  noted  English  sculptor,  contemporary  with 
Browning.  12.  Grisi's:  Grisi,  an  Italian  operatic  singer 
regarded  as  the  greatest  soprano  of  her  time.  31.  E  in 

alt :  high  E. 
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10 
Why  did  you  not  pinch  a  flower 

In  a  pellet  of  clay  and  fling  it? 
Why  did  I  not  put  a  power 

Of  thanks  in  a  look,  or  sing  it? 

11 
I  did  look,  sharp  as  a  lynx, 

(And  yet  the  memory  rankles) 
When  models  arrived,  some  minx 

Tripped  upstairs,  she  and  her  ankles. 

12 
But  I  think  I  gave  you  as  good! 

"That  foreign  fellow, — who  can  know 
How  she  pays,  in  a  playful  mood, 

For  his  tuning  her  that  piano?" 


Why  I  Am  a  Liberal  (1885) 

"Why?"    Because  all  I  haply  can  and  do, 
All  that  I  am  now,  all  that  I  hope  to  be — 
Whence  comes  it  but  from  fortune  setting  free 
Body  and  soul  the  purpose  to  pursue, 
God  traced  for  both?    If  fetters  not  a  few,  5 

Of  prejudice,  convention,  fall  from  me, 
These  shall  I  bid  men — each  in  his  degree 
Also  God-guided — bear,  and  gayiy,  too? 

But  little  do  or  can  the  best  of  us; 

That  little  is  achieved  through  liberty.  10 

Who,  then,  dares  hold,  emancipated  chus, 

His  fellow  shall  continue  bound?   Not  I, 

Who  live,  love,  labor  freely,  nor  discuss 

A  brother's  right  to  freedom.    That  is  "Why." 


Could  you  say  so,  and  never  say, 

"Suppose  we  join  hands  and  fortunes,  50 

And  I  fetch  her  from  over  the  way, 

Her,  piano,  and  long  tunes  and  short  tunes?" 

14 
No,  no;  you  would  not  be  rash, 

Nor  I  rasher  and  something  over: 
You've  to  settle  yet  Gibson's  hash,  55 

And  Grisi  yet  lives  in  clover. 

15 
But  you  met  the  Prince  at  the  Board, 

I'm  queen  myself  at  bals-pare, 
I've  married  a  rich  old  lord, 

And  you're  dubbed  knight  and  an  R.  A.  60 

16 
Each  life's  unfulfilled,  you  see; 

It  hangs  still,  patchy,  and  scrappy: 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 

Starved,  feasted,  despaired, — been  happy. 

17 
And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce,  65 

And  people  suppose  me  clever: 
This  could  but  have  happened  once, 

And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  for  ever. 

57.  Board:  Board  of  Trade.  58.  bals-pare:  fancy- 
dress  balls.  60.  R.  A.:  member  of  the  British  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts. 


Epilogue  to  Asolando  (1889) 

At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep-time, 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free, 
Will  they  pass  to  where — by  death,  fools  think, 

imprisoned — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom  you 
loved  so, — 

— Pity  me?  5 

Oh,  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mistaken ! 

What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  unmanly? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did  I  drivel 

— Being — who?  10 

One  who  never   turned   his   back   but  marched 
breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never    dreamed,     though    right    were    worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.  15 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work- time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"Strive  and  thrive!"  cry  "Speed, — fight  on,  fare 
ever 
There  as  here!"  20 

Epilogue  to  Asolando.   Browning's  last  poem.   Asolando 
appeared  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
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JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN  (1801-1390] 


One  of  the  most  influential  religious  thinkers  of  his 
century,  John  Henry  Newman  was  early  associated 
with  the  Oxford  Movement.  The  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, John  Keble,  Hurrell  Froude,  and  Newman, 
condemned  the  prevalent  spiritual  laxity  within  the 
Church  of  England  and  urged  certain  reforms;  for 
example,  they  insisted  on  the  value  of  the  sermon, 
which  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  Anglican  serv- 
ice, and  they  themselves  delivered  some  of  the  finest 
sermons  of  the  century.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  an 
evangelical  movement,  several  of  whose  members  were 
destined  to  follow  Newman  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Newman  was  born  in  London,  February  21,  1801, 
and  educated  at  a  private  school.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  1816  and  shortly  after  graduation 
was  elected  fellow  and  later  appointed  tutor  at  Oriel 
College,  where  he  became  associated  with  Keble  and 
Froude.  He  was  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Oxford 
until  1843.  Two  years  later  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Newman  describes  the  successive  steps  of  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism  in  his  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua 
(1864).  To  his  mind,  there  could  be  no  halfway  house 
— Protestantism — between  atheism  and  Catholicism. 
He  was  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in  1846.  In  1852,  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  a  Catholic  institution,  of 
which  he  became  rector  in  1854,  he  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  aims  and  function  of  a  university, 
which  were  published  under  the  general  title  The  Idea 
of  a  University.  He  soon  returned  to  England  to  es- 
tablish the  Oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Neri  at  Edgbaston. 
The  attack  of  Charles  Kingsley  on  one  of  his  sermons  10 
led  him  to  write  his  Apologia.  He  also  published  a 
number  of  volumes  of  essays  and  sermons  and  one  col- 
lection of  poems.  In  1879  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  and,  until  his  death  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  was  the  most  distinguished  apologist  of  Cathol- 
icism in  England. 

Newman's  essays  on  university  life  were  prepared 
for  an  orthodox  group  of  Irish  Catholic  students.  His 
insistence  on  the  liberal  development  of  the  mind  was 
therefore  a  corrective  to  too  narrow  an  application  of 
dogma.  But  when  he  finished  showing  what  he  meant  20 
by  a  liberal  mind,  he  gently  insisted  that  the  gentleman 
in  whom  intelligence  was  highly  developed  could  not  be 
permanently  satisfied  with  the  discoveries  of  his  intel- 
lect but  would  seek  faith  in  a  universal  order  governed 
by  God,  the  supreme  gentleman.  Newman's  conten- 
tion that  religious  faith  depended  not  on  human  reason 
so  much  as  on  the  operation  of  a  special  sense  or  intui- 
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tion  ior  truth  was  developed  more  fully  in  his  Essay  in 
Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent  (1870). 

Newman's  style  is  refined,  subtle,  precise.  Like  his 
idea  of  a  university,  it  is  flavored  with  a  taste  of  the 
past,  when  prose  moved  with  greater  ease  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  flowing  sentences  of  Richard  Hooker  or 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Newman  was  more  at  home  with 
these  Anglican  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  than  with  the  utilitarian  writers  of  his  own 
day. 

Wor\s:  Collected  Wor\s,  40  vols.,  1874-1921;  The  Idea 

of  a  University,  Longmans,  1910. 
Biography  and  Criticism:    W.  P.  Ward,  Life  of  John 

Henry,  Cardinal  Newman,  1912;  Bertram  Newman, 

Cardinal  Newman:     A    Biographical  and  Literary 

Study,  1925. 

From  The  Idea  of  a  University 

Discourse  V  •  Knowledge  Its  Own  Endn  (1852) 

A  university  may  be  considered  with  reference 
either  to  its  students  or  to  its  studies;  and  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  knowledge  is  a  whole  and  the  separate 
sciences  parts  of  one,  which  I  have  hitherto  been 
using  in  behalf  of  its  studies,  is  equally  important 
when  we  direct  our  attention  to  its  students.  Now 
then  I  turn  to  the  students,  and  shall  consider  the 
education  which,  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  a  uni- 
versity will  give  them;  and  thus  I  shall  be  intro- 
duced, gentlemen,  to  the  second  question,  which  I 
proposed  to  discuss,  viz.,  whether  and  in  what  sense 
its  teaching,  viewed  relatively  to  the  taught, 
carries  the  attribute  of  utility  along  with  it. 


I  have  said  that  all  branches  of  knowledge  are 
connected  together,  because  the  subject-matter  of 
knowledge  is  intimately  united  in  itself,  as  being 
the  acts  and  the  work  of  the  Creator.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  sciences,  into  which  our  knowledge  may 
be  said  to  be  cast,  have  multiplied  bearings  one  on 
another,  and  an  internal  sympathy,  and  admit,  or 

Knowledge  Its  Own  End.  One  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 

The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education,  which  New- 
man delivered  in  1852  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin. 
He  published  these  lectures  and  other  essays  under  the 
general  title  The  Idea  of  a  University. 


rather  demand,  comparison  and  adjustment.  They 
complete,  correct,  balance,  each  other.  This  con- 
sideration, if  well-founded,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  not  only  as  regards  the  attainment  of 
truth,  which  is  their  common  end,  but  as  regards 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  those  whose 
education  consists  in  the  study  of  them.  I  have 
said  already,  that  to  give  undue  prominence  to  one 
is  to  be  unjust  to  another;  to  neglect  or  supersede 
these  is  to  divert  those  from  their  proper  object.  10 
It  is  to  unsettle  the  boundary  lines  between  science 
and  science,  to  disturb  their  action,  to  destroy  the 
harmony  which  binds  them  together.  Such  a 
proceeding  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  when 
introduced  into  a  place  of  education.  There  is  no 
science  but  tells  a  different  tale,  when  viewed  as  a 
portion  of  a  whole,  from  what  it  is  likely  to  suggest 
when  taken  by  itself,  without  the  safeguard,  as  I 
may  call  it,  of  others. 

Let  me  make  use  of  an  illustration.  In  the  20 
combination  of  colors,  very  different  effects  are 
produced  by  a  difference  in  their  selection  and 
juxtaposition;  red,  green,  and  white  change  their 
shades,  according  to  the  contrast  to  which  they  are 
submitted.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  drift  and 
meaning  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  varies  with  the 
company  in  which  it  is  introduced  to  the  student. 
If  his  reading  is  confined  simply  to  one  subject, 
however  such  division  of  labor  may  favor  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  particular  pursuit,  a  point  into  30 
which  I  do  not  here  enter,  certainly  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  contract  his  mind.  If  it  is  incorporated 
with  others,  it  depends  on  those  others  as  to  the 
kind  of  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  him.  Thus 
the  classics,  which  in  England  are  the  means  of  re- 
fining the  taste,  have  in  France  subserved  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  and  deistical  doctrines.  In 
metaphysics,  again,  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  conversion 
to  the  Catholic  faith  of  members  of  the  University  40 
of  Oxford,  appeared  to  Pitt  and  others,  who  had 
received  a  different  training,  to  operate  only  in  the 
direction  of  infidelity.  And  so  again,  Watson, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  as  I  think  he  tells  us  in  the 
narrative  of  his  life,  felt  the  science  of  mathematics 
to  indispose  the  mind  to  religious  belief,  while 
others  see  in  its  investigations  the  best  parallel,  and 
thereby  defence,  of  the  Christian  mysteries.    In 
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like  manner,  I  suppose,  Arcesilaus"  would  not  have 
handled  logic  as  Aristotle,  nor  Aristotle  have  criti- 
cized poets  as  Plato;  yet  reasoning  and  poetry  are 
subject  to  scientific  rules. 

It  is  a  great  point  then  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
studies  which  a  university  professes,  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  students;  and,  though  they  cannot  pur- 
sue every  subject  which  is  open  to  them,  they  will 
be  the  gainers  by  living  among  those  and  under 
those  who  represent  the  whole  circle.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  advantage  of  a  seat  of  universal 
learning,  considered  as  a  place  of  education.  An 
assemblage  of  learned  men,  zealous  for  their  own 
sciences,  and  rivals  of  each  other,  are  brought,  by 
familiar  intercourse  and  for  the  sake  of  intellectual 
peace,  to  adjust  together  the  claims  and  relations  of 
their  respective  subjects  of  investigation.  They 
learn  to  respect,  to  consult,  to  aid  each  other.  Thus 
is  created  a  pure  and  clear  atmosphere  of  thought, 
which  the  student  also  breathes,  though  in  his  own 
case  he  only  pursues  a  few  sciences  out  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  profits  by  an  intellectual  tradition,  which 
is  independent  of  particular  teachers,  which  guides 
him  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  duly  interprets 
for  him  those  which  he  chooses.  He  apprehends 
the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts,  its  lights  and 
its  shades,  its  great  points  and  its  little,  as  he  other- 
wise cannot  apprehend  them.  Hence  it  is  that  his 
education  is  called  "liberal."  A  habit  of  mind  is 
formed  which  lasts  through  life,  of  which  the  attri- 
butes are,  freedom,  equitableness,  calmness,  moder- 
ation, and  wisdom;  or  what  in  a  former  discourse 
I  have  ventured  to  call  a  philosophical  habit.  This 
then  I  would  assign  as  the  special  fruit  of  the  educa- 
tion furnished  at  a  university,  as  contrasted  with 
other  places  of  teaching  or  modes  of  teaching.  This 
is  the  main  purpose  of  a  university  in  its  treatment 
of  its  students. 

And  now  the  question  is  asked  me,  What  is  the 
use  of  it?  And  my  answer  will  constitute  the  main 
subject  of  the  discourses  which  are  to  follow. 


Cautious  and  practical  thinkers,  I  say,  will  ask 
of  me,  what,  after  all,  is  the  gain  of  this  philosophy, 

Arcesilaus:  a  Greek  skeptical  philosopher  of  the  third 
century  b.c. 


of  which  I  make  such  account,  and  from  which  I 
oromise  so  much.  Even  supposing  it  to  enable  us 
to  give  the  degree  of  confidence  exactly  due  to 
every  science  respectively,  and  to  estimate  precisely 
the  value  of  every  truth  which  is  anywhere  to  be 
found,  how  are  we  better  for  this  master  view  of 
things,  which  I  have  been  extolling?  Does  it  not 
reverse  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor?  will 
practical  objects  be  obtained  better  or  worse  by  its 


stating  what  is  both  intelligible  in  itself,  and  has 
ever  been  the  common  judgment  of  philosophers 
and  the  ordinary  feeling  of  mankind.  I  am  saying 
what  at  least  the  public  opinion  of  this  day  ought 
to  be  slow  to  deny,  considering  how  much  we  have 
heard  of  late  years,  in  opposition  to  religion,  of 
entertaining,  curious,  and  various  knowledge.  I 
am  but  saying  what  whole  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten to  illustrate,  by  a  "selection  from  the  records 


cultivation?  to  what  then  does  it  lead?  where  does  10  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  in  all  ages  and 


it  end?  what  does  it  do?  how  does  it  profit?  what 
does  it  promise?  Particular  sciences  are  respec- 
tively the  basis  of  definite  arts,  which  carry  on  to 
results  tangible  and  beneficial  the  truths  which  are 
the  subjects  of  the  knowledge  attained;  what  is  the 
art  of  this  science  of  sciences?  what  is  the  fruit  of 
of  such  a  philosophy?  what  are  we  proposing  to 
effect,  what  inducements  do  we  hold  out  to  the 
Catholic  community,  when  we  set  about  the  enter- 
prise of  founding  a  university? 

I  am  asked  what  is  the  end  of  university  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  liberal  or  philosophical  knowledge 
which  I  conceive  it  to  impart:  I  answer,  that  what 
I  have  already  said  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  has  a  very  tangible,  real,  and  sufficient  end, 
though  the  end  cannot  be  divided  from  that 
knowledge  itself.  Knowledge  is  capable  of  being 
its  own  end.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that  any  kind  of  knowledge,  if  it  be  really 
such,  is  its  own  reward.  And  if  this  is  true  of  all 
knowledge,  it  is  true  also  of  that  special  philosophy, 
which  I  have  made  to  consist  in  a  comprehensive 
view  of  truth  in  all  its  branches,  of  the  relations  of 
science  to  science,  of  their  mutual  bearings,  and 
their  respective  values.  What  the  worth  of  such 
an  acquirement  is,  compared  with  other  objects 
which  we  seek — wealth  or  power  or  honor  or  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  I  do  not  profess 
here  to  discuss;    but  I  would  maintain,  and  mean 


countries,  of  a  body  of  examples,  to  show  how  the 
most  unpropitious  circumstances  have  been  unable 
to  conquer  an  ardent  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.""  That  further  advantages  accrue  to 
us  and  redound  to  others  by  its  possession,  over  and 
above  what  it  is  in  itself,  I  am  very  far  indeed  from 
denying;  but,  independent  of  these,  we  are  satisfy- 
ing a  direct  need  of  our  nature  in  its  very  acquisi- 
tion; and,  whereas  our  nature,  unlike  that  of  the 
20  inferior  creation,  does  not  at  once  reach  its  perfec- 
tion, but  depends,  in  order  to  it,  on  a  number  of 
external  aids  and  appliances,  knowledge,  as  one  of 
the  principal  gifts  or  accessories  by  which  it  is  com- 
pleted, is  valuable  for  what  its  very  presence  in  us 
does  for  us  after  the  manner  of  a  habit,  even  though 
it  be  turned  to  no  further  account,  nor  subserve 
any  direct  end. 


Hence  it  is  that  Cicero,  in  enumerating  the 
various  heads  of  mental  excellence,  lays  down  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  first 
of  them.  "This  pertains  most  of  all  to  human 
nature,"  he  says,  "for  we  are  all  of  us  drawn  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge;  in  which  to  excel  we  con- 
sider excellent,  whereas  to  mistake,  to  err,  to  be 
ignorant,  to  be  deceived,  is  both  an  evil  and  a  dis- 
grace."" And  he  considers  knowledge  the  very 
first  object  to  which  we  are  attracted,  after  the 


to  show,  that  it  is  an  object,  in  its  own  nature  so  40  supply  of  our  physical  wants.    After  the  calls  and 


really  and  undeniably  good,  as  to  be  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  the  compassing, 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  attaining. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  knowledge  is,  not  merely 
a  means  to  something  beyond  it,  or  the  preliminary 
of  certain  arts  into  which  it  naturally  resolves,  but 
in  end  sufficient  to  rest  in  and  to  pursue  for  its  own 
sake,  surely  I  am  uttering  no  paradox,  for  I  am 


duties  of  our  animal  existence,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  as  regards  ourselves,  our  family,  and  our 
neighbors,  follows,  he  tells  us,  "the  search  after 

selection  .  .  .  acquisition  of  knowledge:  Pursuit  oj 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties,  Introduction.  Newman's  note. 
The  work  quoted  is  by  George  Lillie  Craik,  1798-1866. 
This  pertains  . . .  and  a  disgrace:  from  Cicero's  De  Officiis. 
Initium. 
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truth.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  we  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  necessary  cares,  forthwith  we  desire  to 
see,  to  hear,  to  learn;  and  consider  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  hidden,  or  is  wonderful,  a  condition  of 
our  happiness." 

This  passage,  though  it  is  but  one  of  many 
similar  passages  in  a  multitude  of  authors,  I  take 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  familiarly  known 
to  us;  and  I  wish  you  to  observe,  gentlemen,  how 
distinctly  it  separates  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  10 
from  those  ulterior  objects  to  which  certainly  it  can 
be  made  to  conduce,  and  which  are,  I  suppose, 
solely  contemplated  by  the  persons  who  would  ask 
of  me  the  use  of  a  university  or  liberal  education. 
So  far  from  dreaming  of  the  cultivation  of  knowl- 
edge directly  and  mainly  in  order  to  our  physical 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  for  the  sake  of  life  and 
person,  of  health,  of  the  conjugal  and  family  union, 
of  the  social  tie  and  civil  security,  the  great  orator 
implies,  that  it  is  only  after  our  physical  and  politi-  20 
cal  needs  are  supplied,  and  when  we  are  "free  from 
necessary  duties  and  cares,"  that  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition for  "desiring  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  learn." 
Nor  does  he  contemplate  in  the  least  degree  the 
reflex  or  subsequent  action  of  knowledge,  when  ac- 
quired, upon  those  material  goods  which  we  set 
out  by  securing  before  we  seek  it;  on  the  contrary, 
he  expressly  denies  its  bearing  upon  social  life  al- 
together, strange  as  such  a  procedure  is  to  those 
who  live  after  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  30 
and  he  cautions  us  against  such  a  cultivation  of  it 
as  will  interfere  with  our  duties  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  "All  these  methods,"  he  says,  "are  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  truth;  by  the  pursuit 
of  which  to  be  carried  off  from  public  occupations 
is  a  transgression  of  duty.  For  the  praise  of  virtue 
Kes  altogether  in  action;  yet  intermissions  often 
occur,  and  then  we  recur  to  such  pursuits;  not  to 
say  that  the  incessant  activity  of  the  mind  is  vig- 
orous enough  to  carry  us  on  in  the  pursuit  of  40 
knowledge,  even  without  any  exertion  of  our  own." 
The  idea  of  benefiting  society  by  means  of  "the 
pursuit  of  science  and  knowledge"  did  not  enter  at 
all  into  the  motives  which  he  would  assign  for  their 
cultivation. 

This  was  the  ground  of  the  opposition  which 
the  elder  Cato  made  to  the  introduction  of  Greek 
philosophy   among    his   countrymen,   when   Car- 
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neades"  and  his  companions,  on  occasion  of  their 
embassy,  were  charming  the  Roman  youth  with 
their  eloquent  expositions  of  it.  The  fit  represent- 
ative of  a  practical  people,  Cato  estimated  every- 
thing by  what  it  produced;  whereas  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  promised  nothing  beyond  knowledge 
itself.  He  despised  that  refinement  or  enlargement 
of  mind  of  which  he  had  no  experience. 


Things,  which  can  bear  to  be  cut  off"  from 
everything  else  and  yet  persist  in  living,  must  have 
life  in  themselves;  pursuits,  which  issue  in  nothing, 
and  still  maintain  their  ground  for  ages,  which  are 
regarded  as  admirable,  though  they  have  not  as 
yet  proved  themselves  to  be  useful,  must  have 
their  sufficient  end  in  themselves,  whatever  it  turn 
out  to  be.  And  we  are  brought  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  considering  the  force  of  the  epithet,  by 
which  the  knowledge  under  consideration  is  popu- 
larly designated.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  "liberal 
knowledge,"  of  the  "liberal  arts  and  studies,"  and 
of  a  "liberal  education,"  as  the  especial  character- 
istic or  property  of  a  university  and  of  a  gentle- 
man; what  is  really  meant  by  the  word?  Now, 
first,  in  its  grammatical  sense  it  is  opposed  to 
servile;  and  by  "servile  work"  is  understood,  as 
our  catechisms  inform  us,  bodily  labor,  mechanical 
employment,  and  the  like,  in  which  the  mind  has 
little  or  no  part.  Parallel  to  such  works  are  those 
arts,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  of  which  the  poet 
speaks,  which  owe  their  origin  and  their  method 
to  hazard,  not  to  skill;  as,  for  instance,  the  prac- 
tice and  operations  of  an  empiric.  As  far  as  this 
contrast  may  be  considered  as  a  guide  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  liberal  knowledge  and  lib- 
eral pursuits  are  exercises  of  mind,  of  reason,  of 
reflection. 

But  we  want  something  more  for  its  explana- 
tion, for  there  are  bodily  exercises  which  are 
liberal,  and  mental  exercises  which  are  not  so. 
For  instance,  in  ancient  times  the  practitioners  in 
medicine  were  commonly  slaves;  yet  it  was  an  art 
as  intellectual  in  its  nature,  in  spite  of  the  pretence, 
fraud,  and  quackery  with  which  it  might  then,  as 
now,  be  debased,  as  it  was  heavenly  in  its  aim. 

Carneades:  an  Athenian  philosopher  who  lectured  in 
Rome  in  156  b.c. 


And  so  in  like  manner,  we  contrast  a  liberal  edu- 
cation with  a  commercial  education  or  a  profes- 
sional; yet  no  one  can  deny  that  commerce  and 
the  professions  afford  scope  for  the  highest  and 
most  diversified  powers  of  mind.  There  is  then  a 
great  variety  of  intellectual  exercises,  which  are 
not  technically  called  "liberal";  on  the  other 
hand,  I  say,  there  are  exercises  of  the  body  which 
do  receive  that  appellation.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  palaestra,71  in  ancient  times;  such  the 
Olympic  games,  in  which  strength  and  dexterity 
of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  gained  the  prize.  In 
Xenophon  we  read  of  the  young  Persian  nobility 
being  taught  to  ride  on  horseback  and  to  speak 
the  truth;  both  being  among  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman.  War,  too,  however  rough  a  pro- 
fession, has  ever  been  accounted  liberal,  unless  in 
cases  when  it  becomes  heroic,  which  would  intro- 
duce us  to  another  subject. 

Now  comparing  these  instances  together,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  apparent  variation  in  the  application 
of  the  term  which  I  am  examining.  Manly  games, 
or  games  of  skill,  or  military  prowess,  though 
bodily,  are,  it  seems,  accounted  liberal;  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  merely  professional,  though 
highly  intellectual,  nay,  though  liberal  in  compar- 
ison of  trade  and  manual  labor,  is  not  simply  called 
liberal,  and  mercantile  occupations  are  not  liberal 
at  all.  Why  this  distinction?  because  that  alone 
is  liberal  knowledge,  which  stands  on  its  own  pre- 
tensions, which  is  independent  of  sequel,  expects 
no  complement,  refuses  to  be  informed  (as  it  is 
called)  by  any  end,  or  absorbed  into  any  art,  in 
■  order  duly  to  present  itself  to  our  contemplation. 
The  most  ordinary  pursuits  have  this  specific 
character,  if  they  are  self-sufficient  and  complete; 
the  highest  lose  it,  when  they  minister  to  some- 
thing beyond  them.  It  is  absurd  to  balance,  in 
point  of  worth  and  importance,  a  treatise  on  re- 
ducing fractures  with  a  game  of  cricket  or  a  fox- 
chase;  yet  of  the  two  the  bodily  exercise  has  that 
quality  which  we  call  "liberal,"  and  the  intellectual 
has  not.  And  so  of  the  learned  professions  alto- 
gether, considered  merely  as  professions;  although 
one  of  them  be  the  most  popularly  beneficial,  and 
another  the  most  politically  important,  and  the 
palaestra:  wrestling  school. 


third  the  most  intimately  divine  of  all  human 
pursuits,  yet  the  very  greatness  of  their  end,  the 
health  of  the  body,  or  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of 
the  soul,  diminishes,  not  increases,  their  claim  to 
the  appellation  "liberal,"  and  that  still  more,  if 
they  are  cut  down  to  the  strict  exigencies  of  that 
end.  If,  for  instance,  theology,  instead  of  being 
cultivated  as  a  contemplation,  be  limited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  pulpit  or  be  represented  by  the 

10  catechism,  it  loses — not  its  usefulness,  not  its 
divine  character,  not  its  meritoriousness  (rather  it 
increases  these  qualities  by  such  charitable  con- 
descension)— but  it  does  lose  the  particular  attri- 
bute which  I  am  illustrating;  just  as  a  face  worn 
by  tears  and  fasting  loses  its  beauty,  or  a  laborer's 
hand  loses  its  delicateness; — for  theology  thus 
exercised  is  not  simple  knowledge,  but  rather  is  an 
art  or  a  business  making  use  of  theology.  And 
thus  it  appears  that  even  what  is  supernatural 

20  need  not  be  liberal,  nor  need  a  hero  be  a  gentle- 
man, for  the  plain  reason  that  one  idea  is  not 
another  idea.  And  in  like  manner  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  by  using  its  physical  sciences  in  the 
service  of  man,  does  thereby  transfer  them  from 
the  order  of  liberal  pursuits  to,  I  do  not  say  the 
inferior,  but  the  distinct  class  of  the  useful.  And, 
to  take  a  different  instance,  hence  again,  as  is 
evident,  whenever  personal  gain  is  the  motive, 
still  more  distinctive  an  effect  has  it  upon  the 

30  character  of  a  given  pursuit;  thus  racing,  which 
was  a  liberal  exercise  in  Greece,  forfeits  its  rank  in 
times  like  these,  so  far  as  it  is  made  the  occasion 
of  gambling. 

All  that  I  have  been  now  saying  is  summed  up 
in  a  few  characteristic  words  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher. "Of  possessions,"  he  says,  "those  rather  are 
useful,  which  bear  fruit;  those  liberal,  which  tend 
to  enjoyment.  By  fruitful,  I  mean,  which  yield 
revenue;    by  enjoyable,  where  nothing  accrues  of 

40  consequence  beyond  the  use."11 


Do  not  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  in  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  ancients,  I  am  throwing  back  the 
world  two  thousand  years,  and  fettering  philosophy 
with  the  reasonings  of  paganism.    While  the  world 

Of  possessions  .  .  .  beyond  the  use:  Aristotle,  Rheto- 
ric, I,  5.    (Newman) 
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lasts,  will  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  these  matters 
last,  for  he  is  the  oracle  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
While  we  are  men,  we  cannot  help,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, being  Aristotelians,  for  the  great  master  does 
but  analyze  the  thoughts,  feelings,  views,  and 
opinions  of  human  kind.  He  has  told  us  the 
meaning  of  our  own  words  and  ideas,  before  we 
were  born.  In  many  subject-matters,  to  think 
correctly,  is  to  think  like  Aristotle;  and  we  are 
his  disciples  whether  we  will  or  no,  though  we  10 
may  not  know  it.  Now,  as  to  the  particular  in- 
stance before  us,  the  word  "liberal"  as  applied  to 
knowledge  and  education,  expresses  a  specific  idea, 
which  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  while  the 
nature  of  man  is  the  same,  just  as  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  is  specific,  or  of  the  sublime,  or  of  the 
ridiculous,  or  of  the  sordid.  It  is  in  the  world  now, 
it  was  in  the  world  then;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  dogmas  of  faith,  it  is  illustrated  by  a  continuous 
historical  tradition,  and  never  was  out  of  the  20 
world,  from  the  time  it  came  into  it.  There  have 
indeed  been  differences  of  opinion  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  what  pursuits  and  what  arts  came  under 
that  idea,  but  such  differences  are  but  an  additional 
evidence  of  its  reality.  That  idea  must  have  a 
substance  in  it,  which  has  maintained  its  ground 
amid  these  conflicts  and  changes,  which  has  ever 
served  as  a  standard  to  measure  things  withal, 
which  has  passed  from  mind  to  mind  unchanged, 
when  there  was  so  much  to  color,  so  much  to  in-  30 
fluence  any  notion  or  thought  whatever,  which 
was  not  founded  in  our  very  nature.  Were  it  a 
mere  generalization,  it  would  have  varied  with 
the  subjects  from  which  it  was  generalized;  but 
though  its  subjects  vary  with  the  age,  it  varies 
not  itself.  The  palaestra  may  seem  a  liberal  exer- 
cise to  Lycurgus,  and  illiberal  to  Seneca;  coach- 
driving  and  prize-fighting  may  be  recognized  in 
Elis,  and  be  condemned  in  England;  music  may 
be  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  certain  moderns,  and  40 
be  in  the  highest  place  with  Aristotle  and  Plato — 
(and  the  case  is  the  same  in  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  beauty,  or  of  goodness,  or  of 
moral  virtue,  there  is  a  difference  of  tastes,  a  dif- 
ference of  judgments) — still  these  variations  imply, 
instead  of  discrediting,  the  archetypal  idea,  which 
is  but  a  previous  hypothesis  or  condition,  by  means 
of    which    issue    is    joined    between    contending 
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opinions,    and    without    which    there    would    be 
nothing  to  dispute  about. 

I  consider,  then,  that  I  am  chargeable  with  no 
paradox,  when  I  speak  of  a  knowledge  which  is  its 
own  end,  when  I  call  it  liberal  knowledge,  or  a 
gentleman's  knowledge,  when  I  educate  for  it, 
and  make  it  the  scope  of  a  university.  And  still 
less  am  I  incurring  such  a  charge,  when  I  make 
this  acquisition  consist,  not  in  knowledge  in  a  vague 
and  ordinary  sense,  but  in  that  knowledge  which 
I  have  especially  called  philosophy  or,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  word,  science;  for  whatever 
claims  knowledge  has  to  be  considered  as  a  good, 
these  it  has  in  a  higher  degree  when  it  is  viewed 
not  vaguely,  not  popularly,  but  precisely  and 
transcendently  as  philosophy.  Knowledge,  I  say, 
is  then  especially  liberal,  or  sufficient  for  itself, 
apart  from  every  external  and  ulterior  object, 
when  and  so  far  as  it  is  philosophical,  and  this  I 
proceed  to  show. 


Now  bear  with  me,  gentlemen,  if  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  has  at  first  sight  a  fanciful  appear- 
ance. Philosophy,  then,  or  science,  is  related  to 
knowledge  in  this  way: — knowledge  is  called  by 
the  name  of  science  or  philosophy,  when  it  is  acted 
upon,  informed,  or  if  I  may  use  a  strong  figure, 
impregnated  by  reason.  Reason  is  the  principle  of 
that  intrinsic  fecundity  of  knowledge,  which,  to 
those  who  possess  it,  is  its  especial  value,  and 
which  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  their  look- 
ing abroad  for  any  end  to  rest  upon  external  to 
itself.  Knowledge,  indeed,  when  thus  exalted  into 
a  scientific  form,  is  also  power;  not  only  is  it  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  but  whatever  such  excellence  may 
be,  it  is  something  more,  it  has  a  result  beyond 
itself.  Doubtless;  but  that  is  a  further  considera- 
tion, with  which  I  am  not  concerned.  I  only  say 
that,  prior  to  its  being  a  power,  it  is  a  good;  that 
it  is,  not  only  an  instrument,  but  an  end.  I  know 
well  it  may  resolve  itself  into  an  art,  and  terminate 
in  a  mechanical  process,  and  in  tangible  fruit;  but 
it  also  may  fall  back  upon  that  reason,  which  in- 
forms it,  and  resolve  itself  into  philosophy.  In 
one  case  it  is  called  useful  knowledge,  in  the  other 
liberal.  The  same  person  may  cultivate  it  in  both 
ways  at  once;  but  this  again  is  a  matter  foreign  to 


my  subject;  here  I  do  but  say  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  using  knowledge,  and  in  matter  of  fact 
those  who  use  it  in  one  way  are  not  likely  to  use  it 
in  the  other,  or  at  least  in  a  very  limited  measure. 
You  see,  then,  here  are  two  methods  of  education; 
the  end  of  the  one  is,  to  be  philosophical,  of  the 
other  to  be  mechanical;  the  one  rises  towards 
general  ideas,  the  other  is  exhausted  upon  what  is 
particular  and  external.  Let  me  not  be  thought 
to  deny  the  necessity,  or  to  decry  the  benefit,  of 
such  attention  to  what  is  particular  and  practical, 
as  belongs  to  the  useful  or  mechanical  arts;  life 
could  not  go  on  without  them;  we  owe  our  daily 
welfare  to  them;  their  exercise  is  the  duty  of  the 
many,  and  we  owe  to  the  many  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  fulfilling  that  duty.  I  only  say  that  knowledge, 
in  proportion  as  it  tends  more  and  more  to  be 
particular,  ceases  to  be  knowledge.  It  is  a  question 
whether  knowledge  can  in  any  proper  sense  be 
predicated  of  the  brute  creation;  without  pretend- 
ing to  metaphysical  exactness  of  phraseology, 
which  would  be  unsuitable  to  an  occasion  like  this, 
I  say,  it  seems  to  me  improper  to  call  that  passive 
sensation,  or  perception  of  things,  which  brutes 
seem  to  possess,  by  the  name  of  knowledge.  When 
I  speak  of  knowledge,  I  mean  something  intel- 
lectual, something  which  grasps  what  it  perceives 
through  the  senses;  something  which  takes  a  view 
of  things;  which  sees  more  than  the  senses  con- 
vey; which  reasons  upon  what  it  sees,  and  while 
it  sees;  which  invests  it  with  an  idea.  It  expresses 
itself,  not  in  a  mere  enunciation,  but  by  an  en- 
thymemen:  it  is  of  the  nature  of  science  from  the 
first,  and  in  this  consists  its  dignity.  The  principle 
of  real  dignity  in  knowledge,  its  worth,  its  desir- 
ableness, considered  irrespectively  of  its  results,  is 
this  germ  within  it  of  a  scientific  or  a  philosophical 
process.  This  is  how  it  comes  to  be  an  end  in 
itself;  this  is  why  it  admits  of  being  called  liberal. 
Not  to  know  the  relative  disposition  of  things  is 
the  state  of  slaves  or  children;  to  have  mapped 
out  the  universe  is  the  boast,  or  at  least  the 
ambition,  of  philosophy. 

Moreover,  such  knowledge  is  not  a  mere 
extrinsic  or  accidental  advantage,  which  is  ours 
to-day  and  another's  to-morrow,  which  may  be 

enthymeme:  in  logic,  an  argument  in  which  one  of  the 
propositions,  usually  a  premise,  is  understood  but  not  stated. 


got  up  from  a  book,  and  easily  forgotten  again, 
which  we  can  command  or  communicate  at  our 
pleasure,  which  we  can  borrow  for  the  occasion, 
carry  about  in  our  hand,  and  take  into  the  market; 
it  is  an  acquired  illumination,  it  is  a  habit,  a  per- 
sonal possession,  and  an  inward  endowment.  And 
this  is  the  reason,  why  it  is  more  correct,  as  well 
as  more  usual,  to  speak  of  a  university  as  a  place 
of  education,  than  of  instruction,  though,  when 

10  knowledge  is  concerned,  instruction  would  at  first 
sight  have  seemed  the  more  appropriate  word.  We 
are  instructed,  for  instance,  in  manual  exercises, 
in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  in  trades,  and  in  ways 
of  business;  for  these  are  methods,  which  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  mind  itself,  are  con- 
tained in  rules  committed  to  memory,  to  tradition, 
or  to  use,  and  bear  upon  an  end  external  to  them- 
selves. But  education  is  a  higher  word;  it  implies 
an  action  upon  our  mental  nature,  and  the  for- 

20  mation  of  a  character;  it  is  something  individual 
and  permanent,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  religion  and  virtue.  When,  then, 
we  speak  of  the  communication  of  knowledge  as 
being  education,  we  thereby  really  imply  that  that 
knowledge  is  a  state  or  condition  of  mind;  and 
since  cultivation  of  mind  is  surely  worth  seeking 
for  its  own  sake,  we  are  thus  brought  once  more  to 
the  conclusion,  which  the  word  "liberal"  and  the 
word  "philosophy"  have  already  suggested,  that 

30  there  is  a  knowledge,  which  is  desirable,  though 
nothing  come  of  it,  as  being  of  itself  a  treasure, 
and  a  sufficient  remuneration  of  years  of  labor. 


This,  then,  is  the  answer  which  I  am  prepared 
to  give  to  the  question  with  which  I  opened  this 
discourse.  Before  going  on  to  speak  of  the  object 
of  the  church  in  taking  up  philosophy,  and  the 
uses  to  which  she  puts  it,  I  am  prepared  to  main- 
40  tain  that  philosophy  is  its  own  end,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, I  have  now  begun  proving  it.  I  am  prepared 
to  maintain  that  there  is  a  knowledge  worth 
possessing  for  what  it  is,  and  not  merely  for  what 
it  does;  and  what  minutes  remain  to  me  to-day  I 
shall  devote  to  the  removal  of  some  portion  of  the 
indistinctness  and  confusion  with  which  the  sub- 
ject may  in  some  minds  be  surrounded. 

It  may  be  objected  then,  that,  when  we  profess 
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to  seek  knowledge  for  some  end  or  other  beyond 
itself,  whatever  it  be,  we  speak  intelligibly;  but 
that,  whatever  men  may  have  said,  however  ob- 
stinately the  idea  may  have  kept  its  ground  from 
age  to  age,  still  it  is  simply  unmeaning  to  say  that 
we  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  nothing 
else;  for  that  it  ever  leads  to  something  beyond 
itself,  which  therefore  is  its  end,  and  the  cause  why 
it  is  desirable; — moreover,  that  this  end  is  two- 
fold, either  of  this  world  or  of  the  next;  that  all 
knowledge  is  cultivated  either  for  secular  objects 
or  for  eternal;  that  if  it  is  directed  to  secular  ob- 
jects, it  is  called  useful  knowledge,  if  to  eternal, 
religious  or  Christian  knowledge; — in  conse- 
quence, that  if,  as  I  have  allowed,  this  liberal 
knowledge  does  not  benefit  the  body  or  estate,  it 
ought  to  benefit  the  soul;  but  if  the  fact  be  really 
so,  that  it  is  neither  a  physical  or  a  secular  good  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  a  moral  good  on  the  other,  it 
cannot  be  a  good  at  all,  and  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
which  is  necessary  for  its  acquisition. 

And  then  I  may  be  reminded  that  the  professors 
of  this  liberal  or  philosophical  knowledge  have 
themselves,  in  every  age,  recognized  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  have  submitted  to  the  issue 
in  which  it  terminates;  for  they  have  ever  been 
attempting  to  make  men  virtuous;  or,  if  not,  at 
least  have  assumed  that  refinement  of  mind  was 
virtue,  and  that  *:hey  themselves  were  the  vir- 
tuous portion  of  mankind.  This  they  have  pro- 
fessed on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  they 
have  utterly  failed  in  their  professions,  so  as  ever 
to  make  themselves  a  proverb  among  men,  and  a 
laughing-stock  both  to  the  grave  and  the  dis- 
sipated portion  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of 
them.  Thus  they  have  furnished  against  them- 
selves both  the  ground  and  the  means  of  their  own 
exposure,  without  any  trouble  at  all  to  any  one 
else.  In  a  word,  from  the  time  that  Athens  was  the 
university  of  the  world,  what  has  philosophy 
taught  men,  but  to  promise  without  practising, 
and  to  aspire  without  attaining?  What  has  the 
deep  and  lofty  thought  of  its  disciples  ended  in 
but  eloquent  words?  Nay,  what  has  its  teaching 
ever  meditated,  when  it  was  boldest  in  its  remedies 
for  human  ill,  beyond  charming  us  to  sleep  by  its 
lessons,  that  we  might  feel  nothing  at  all?  like 
some  melodious  air,  or  rather  like  those  strong  and 


transporting  perfumes,  which  at  first  spread  their 
sweetness  over  everything  they  touch,  but  in  a 
little  while  do  but  offend  in  proportion  as  they 
once  pleased  us.  Did  philosophy  support  Cicero 
under  the  disfavor  of  the  fickle  populace,  or  nerve 
Seneca  to  oppose  an  imperial  tyrant?  It  abandoned 
Brutus,  as  he  sorrowfully  confessed,  in  his  greatest 
need,  and  it  forced  Cato,  as  his  panegyrist  strangely 
boasts,  into  the  false  position  of  defying  heaven. 

10  How  few  can  be  counted  among  its  professors, 
who,  like  Polemon,™  were  thereby  converted  from 
a  profligate  course,  or  like  Anaxagoras,  thought  the 
world  well  lost  in  exchange  for  its  possession? 
The  philosopher  in  Rasselas  taught  a  superhuman 
doctrine,  and  then  succumbed  without  an  effort 
to  a  trial  of  human  affection. 

"He  discoursed,"  we  are  told,  "with  great 
energy  on  the  government  of  the  passions.  His 
look  was  venerable,  his  action  graceful,  his  pronun- 

20  ciation  clear,  and  his  diction  elegant.  He  showed, 
with  great  strength  of  sentiment  and  variety  of 
illustration,  that  human  nature  is  degraded  and 
debased,  when  the  lower  faculties  predominate  over 
the  higher.  He  communicated  the  various  precepts 
given,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  conquest  of  pas- 
sion, and  displayed  the  happiness  of  those  who  had 
obtained  the  important  victory,  after  which  man 
is  no  longer  the  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool  of  hope. 
...  He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  im- 

30  movable  by  pain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  with  in- 
difference on  those  modes  or  accidents  to  which  the 
vulgar  give  the  names  of  good  and  evil." 

Rasselas  in  a  few  days  found  the  philosopher  in 
a  room  half  darkened,  with  his  eyes  misty,  and  his 
face  pale.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  have  come  at  a  time 
when  all  human  friendship  is  useless;  what  I  suffer 
cannot  be  remedied,  what  I  have  lost  cannot  be 
supplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from 
whose  tenderness  I  expected  all  the  comforts  of  my 

40  age,  died  last  night  of  a  fever."  "Sir,"  said  the 
prince,  "mortality  is  an  event  by  which  a  wise  man 
can  never  be  surprised;  we  know  that  death  is 
always  near,  and  it  should  therefore  always  be 
expected."  "Young  man,"  answered  the  philoso- 
pher, "you  speak  like  one  who  has  never  felt  the 
pangs  of  separation."  "Have  you,  then,  forgot  the 
Polemon:   a  Platonist  philosopher  of  the  third  centurj 
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precept,"  said  Rasselas,  "which  you  so  powerfully 
enforced?  .  .  .  consider  that  external  things  are 
naturally  variable,  but  truth  and  reason  are  always 
the  same."  "What  comfort,"  said  the  mourner, 
"can  truth  and  reason  afford  me?  Of  what  effect 
are  they  now,  but  to  tell  me  that  my  daughter  will 
not  be  restored?" 

8 

Better,  far  better,  to  make  no  professions,  you 
will  say,  than  to  cheat  others  with  what  we  are  not, 
and  to  scandalize  them  with  what  we  are.  The 
sensualist,  or  the  man  of  the  world,  at  any  rate  is 
not  the  victim  of  fine  words,  but  pursues  a  reality 
and  gains  it.  The  philosophy  of  utility,  you  will 
say,  gentlemen,  has  at  least  done  its  work;  and  I 
grant  it, — it  aimed  low,  but  it  has  fulfilled  its  aim. 
If  that  man  of  great  intellect™  who  has  been  its 
prophet  in  the  conduct  of  life  played  false  to  his 
own  professions,  he  was  not  bound  by  his  philoso- 
phy to  be  true  to  his  friend  or  faithful  in  his  trust. 
Moral  virtue  was  not  the  line  in  which  he  under- 
took to  instruct  men;  and  though,  as  the  poet  calls 
him,  he  were  the  "meanest"  of  mankind,  he  was  so 
in  what  may  be  called  his  private  capacity,  and 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  theory  of  induction. 
He  had  a  right  to  be  so,  if  he  chose,  for  anything 
that  the  idols  of  the  den  or  the  theatre  had  to  say 
to  the  contrary.  His  mission  was  the  increase  of 
physical  enjoyment  and  social  comfort";  and  most 
wonderfully,  most  awfully  has  he  fulfilled  his  con- 
ception and  his  design.  Almost  day  by  day  have 
we  fresh  and  fresh  shoots,  and  buds,  and  blossoms, 
which  are  to  ripen  into  fruit,  on  that  magical  tree 
'of  knowledge  which  he  planted,  and  to  which  none 
of  us  perhaps,  except  the  very  poor,  but  owes,  if 
not  his  present  life,  at  least  his  daily  food,  his 
health,  and  general  well-being.  He  was  the 
divinely  provided  minister  of  temporal  benefits  to 
all  of  us  so  great,  that,  whatever  I  am  forced  to 
think  of  him  as  a  man,  I  have  not  the  heart,  from 
mere  gratitude,  to  speak  of  him  severely.  And,  in 
spite  of  the  tendencies  of  his  philosophy,  which 

man  of  great  intellect:  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  charged  before  the  House  of  Lords  with 
bribery.  enjoyment  and  social  comfort:  "It  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  whole  I  agree  with  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  Essay 
on  Bacon's  philosophy.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would 
agree  with  me."  (Newman) 


are,  as  we  see  at  this  day,  to  depreciate,  or  to 
trample  on  theology,  he  has  himself,  in  his  writings, 
gone  out  of  his  way,  as  if  with  a  prophetic  misgiving 
of  those  tendencies,  to  insist  on  it  as  the  instrument 
of  that  beneficent  Father,  who,  when  He  came  on 
earth  in  visible  form,  took  on  Him  first  and  most 
prominently  the  office  of  assuaging  the  bodily 
wounds  of  human  nature.  And  truly,  like  the  old 
mediciner  in  the  tale,  "he  sat  diligently  at  his  work, 

10  and  hummed,  with  cheerful  countenance,  a  pious 
song;"  and  then  in  turn  "went  out  singing  into  the 
meadows  so  gaily,  that  those  who  had  seen  him  from 
afar  might  well  have  thought  it  was  a  youth  gather- 
ing flowers  for  his  beloved,  instead  of  an  old  physi- 
cian gathering  healing  herbs  in  the  morning  dew."71 
Alas,  that  men,  in  the  action  of  life  or  in  their 
heart  of  hearts,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be  in 
their  moments  of  excitement,  or  in  their  trances  or 
intoxications   of  genius — so   good,    so    noble,    so 

20  serene!  Alas,  that  Bacon  too  in  his  own  way  should 
after  all  be  but  the  fellow  of  those  heathen  philoso- 
phers who  in  their  disadvantages  had  some  excuse 
for  their  inconsistency,  and  who  surprise  us  rather 
in  what  they  did  say  than  in  what  they  did  not  do! 
Alas,  that  he  too,  like  Socrates  or  Seneca,  must  be 
stripped  of  his  holy-day  coat,  which  looks  so  fair, 
and  should  be  but  a  mockery  amid  his  most  ma- 
jestic gravity  of  phrase;  and,  for  all  his  vast  abili- 
ties, should,  in  the  littleness  of  his  own  moral  being, 

^30  but  typify  the  intellectual  narrowness  of  his  school! 
However,  granting  all  this,  heroism  after  all  was 
not  his  philosophy:  I  cannot  deny  he  has  abun- 
dantly achieved  what  he  proposed.  His  is  simply  a 
method  whereby  bodily  discomforts  and  temporal 
wants  are  to  be  most  effectually  removed  from  the 
greatest  number;  and  already,  before  it  has  shown 
any  signs  of  exhaustion,  the  gifts  of  nature,  in  their 
most  artificial  shapes  and  luxurious  profusion  and 
diversity,  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  are,  it  is 

40  undeniable,  by  its  means  brought  even  to  our 
doors,  and  we  rejoice  in  them. 


Useful  knowledge  then,  I  grant,  has  done  its 
work;  and  liberal  knowledge  as  certainly  has  not 
done  its  work — supposing,  that  is,  as  the  objectors 

he  sat  .  .  .  morning  dew:  Fouque's  Unknown  Patient, 
(Newman) 
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assume,  its  direct  end,  like  religious  knowledge,  is 
to  make  men  better;  but  this  I  will  not  for  an 
instant  allow,  and  unless  I  allow  it,  those  objectors 
have  said  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  admit,  rather 
I  maintain,  what  they  have  been  urging,  for  I  con- 
sider knowledge  to  have  its  end  in  itself.  For  all  its 
friends,  or  its  enemies,  may  say,  I  insist  upon  it, 
that  it  is  as  real  a  mistake  to  burden  it  with  virtue 
or  religion  as  with  the  mechanical  arts.  Its  direct 
business  is  not  to  steel  the  soul  against  temptation,  10 
or  to  console  it  in  affliction,  any  more  than  to  set 
the  loom  in  motion,  or  to  direct  the  steam  carriage; 
be  it  ever  so  much  the  means  or  the  condition  of 
both  material  and  moral  advancement,  still,  taken 
by  and  in  itself,  it  as  little  mends  our  hearts  as  it  im- 
proves our  temporal  circumstances.  And  if  its 
eulogists  claim  for  it  such  a  power,  they  commit  the 
very  same  kind  of  encroachment  on  a  province  not 
their  own  as  the  political  economist  who  should 
maintain  that  his  science  educated  him  for  casuistry  20 
or  diplomacy.  Knowledge  is  one  thing,  virtue  is 
another;  good  sense  is  not  conscience,  refinement 
is  not  humility,  nor  is  largeness  and  justness  of  view 
faith.  Philosophy,  however  enlightened,  however 
profound,  gives  no  command  over  the  passions,  no 
influential  motives,  no  vivifying  principles.  Libera! 
education  makes  not  the  Christian,  not  the  Catho- 
lic, but  the  gentleman.  It  is  well  to  be  a  gentleman, 
it  is  well  to  have  a  cultivated  intellect,  a  delicate 
taste,  a  candid,  equitable,  dispassionate  mind,  a  30 
noble  and  courteous  bearing  in  the  conduct  of  life; 
— these  are  the  connatural  qualities  of  a  large 
knowledge;  they  are  the  objects  of  a  university; 
I  am  advocating,  I  shall  illustrate  and  insist  upon 
them;  but  still,  I  repeat,  they  are  no  guarantee  for 
sanctity  or  even  for  conscientiousness,  they  may 
attach  to  the  man  of  the  world,  to  the  profligate, 
to  the  heartless — pleasant,  alas,  and  attractive  as  he 
shows  when  decked  out  in  them.  Taken  by  them- 
selves, they  do  but  seem  to  be  what  they  are  not; 
they  look  like  virtue  at  a  distance,  but  they  are 
detected  by  close  observers,  and  on  the  long  run; 
and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  popularly  accused  of 
pretence  and  hypocrisy,  not,  I  repeat,  from  their 
own  fault,  but  because  their  professors  and  their 
admirers  persist  in  taking  them  for  what  they  are 
not,  and  are  officious  in  arrogating  for  them  a  praise 
to  which  they  have  no  claim.   Quarry  the  granite 


rock  with  razors,  or  moor  the  vessel  with  a  thread 
of  silk;  then  may  you  hope  with  such  keen  and 
delicate  instruments  as  human  knowledge  and 
human  reason  to  contend  against  those  giants,  the 
passion  and  the  pride  of  man. 

Surely  we  are  not  driven  to  theories  of  this  kind 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  value  and  dignity  of 
liberal  knowledge.  Surely  the  real  grounds  on 
which  its  pretensions  rest  are  not  so  very  subtle  or 
abstruse,  so  very  strange  or  improbable.  Surely  it 
is  very  intelligible  to  say,  and  that  is  what  I  say 
here,  that  liberal  education,  viewed  in  itself,  is 
simply  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  such,  and 
its  object  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  intellectual 
excellence.  Every  thing  has  its  own  perfection,  be 
it  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  things;  and  the 
perfection  of  one  is  not  the  perfection  of  another. 
Things  animate,  inanimate,  visible,  invisible,  all  are 
good  in  their  kind,  and  have  a  best  of  themselves, 
which  is  an  object  of  pursuit.  Why  do  you  take 
such  pains  with  your  garden  or  your  park?  You 
see  to  your  walks  and  turf  and  shrubberies;  to  your 
trees  and  drives;  not  as  if  you  meant  to  make  an 
orchard  of  the  one,  or  corn  or  pasture  land  of  the 
other,  but  because  there  is  a  special  beauty  in  all 
that  is  goodly  in  wood,  water,  plain,  and  slope, 
brought  all  together  by  art  into  one  shape,  and 
grouped  into  one  whole.  Your  cities  are  beautiful, 
your  palaces,  your  public  buildings,  your  territorial 

30  mansions,  your  churches;  and  their  beauty  leads 
to  nothing  beyond  itself.  There  is  a  physical 
beauty  and  a  moral:  there  is  a  beauty  of  person, 
there  is  a  beauty  of  our  moral  being,  which  is 
natural  virtue;  and  in  like  manner  there  is  a 
beauty,  there  is  a  perfection,  of  the  intellect. 
There  is  an  ideal  perfection  in  these  various  subject- 
matters,  towards  which  individual  instances  are 
seen  to  rise,  and  which  are  the  standards  for  all  in- 
stances whatever.   The  Greek  divinities  and  demi- 

40  gods,  as  the  statuary  has  molded  them,  with  their 
symmetry  of  figure,  and  their  high  forehead  and 
their  regular  features,  are  the  perfection  of  physi- 
cal beauty.  The  heroes,  of  whom  history  tells, 
Alexander,  or  Caesar,  or  Scipio,  or  Saladin,  are  the 
representatives  of  that  magnanimity  or  self- 
mastery  which  is  the  greatness  of  human. nature. 
Christianity  too  has  its  heroes,  and  in  the  super- 
natural order,  and  we  call  them  saints.    The  artist 
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puts  before  him  beauty  of  feature  and  form;  the 
poet,  beauty  of  mind;  the  preacher,  the  beauty  of 
grace:  then  intellect  too,  I  repeat,  has  its  beauty, 
and  it  has  those  who  aim  at  it.  To  open  the  mind, 
to  correct  it,  to  refine  it,  to  enable  it  to  know,  and 
to  digest,  master,  rule,  and  use  its  knowledge,  to 
give  it  power  over  its  own  faculties,  application, 
flexibility,  method,  critical  exactness,  sagacity, 
resource,  address,  eloquent  expression,  is  an  object 
as  intelligible  (for  here  we  are  inquiring,  not  what  10 
the  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  worth,  nor  what 
use  the  church  makes  of  it,  but  what  it  is  in  itself), 
I  say,  an  object  as  intelligible  as  the  cultivation  of 
virtue,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  absolutely 
distinct  from  it. 

This  indeed  is  but  a  temporal  object,  and  a 
transitory  possession:    but  so  are  other  things  in 


themselves  which  we  make  much  of  and  pursue. 
The  moralist  will  tell  us  that  man,  in  all  his  func- 
tions, is  but  a  flower  which  blossoms  and  fades, 
except  so  far  as  a  higher  principle  breathes  upon 
him,  and  makes  him  and  what  he  is  immortal. 
Body  and  mind  are  carried  on  into  an  eternal  state 
of  being  by  the  gifts  of  divine  munificence;  but  at 
first  they  do  but  fail  in  a  failing  world;  and  if  the 
powers  of  intellect  decay,  the  powers  of  the  body 
have  decayed  before  them,  and,  as  an  hospital  or 
an  almshouse,  though  its  end  be  ephemeral,  may 
be  sanctified  to  the  service  of  religion,  so  surely 
may  a  university,  even  were  it  nothing  more  than 
I  have  as  yet  described  it.  We  attain  to  heaven  by 
using  this  world  well,  though  it  is  to  pass  away;  we 
perfect  our  nature,  not  by  undoing  it,  but  by  add- 
ing to  it  what  is  more  than  nature,  and  directing  it 
towards  aims  higher  than  its  own. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  (1822-1888) 


Arnold's  poetry  lacks  the  robust  life  of  Browning's 
and  the  full-flavored  lyricism  of  Tennyson's.  It  is  a 
thin  melancholy  poetry  by  comparison,  a  poetry  that 
forms  sadly  in  the  poet's  mind  and  speaks  sadly  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Joy  is  a  remembered  emotion, 
rarely  a  lyrical  impulse.  Enthusiasm  for  man  or  nature 
is  coldly  checked.  Arnold's  muse  never  gallops.  She  is 
slow-footed  and  strictly  disciplined. 

The  doubt  of  Tennyson  was  as  nothing  to  the  skepti- 
cism of  Arnold.  With  a  great  pull  on  his  Victorian  boot 
straps  Tennyson  was  able  to  raise  himself  up  to  a  higher 
level  of  faith.  The  million  questionings  in  In  Memoriam 
are  answered  finally  by  the  one  certainty  in  the  poet's 
mind,  God.  But  faith  in  God  and  belief  in  immortality 
were  both  unacceptable  to  Arnold's  agnostic  mind: 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  lif{e  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar. 

Nor  was  there  any  assurance  in  Arnold's  mind  that 
faith  would  return  on  the  next  flood  tide.  And  he 
found  no  assurance  in  Wordsworth's  worship  of  nature, 
though  he  was  an  admirer  of  his  poetry.  "Nature  and 
man,"  he  wrote,  "can  never  be  fast  friends."  There 
was  no  answer  to  Arnold's  questioning  except  the  stoic 
resignation  of  Sohrab  to  his  fate  or  the  melancholy 
acceptance  of  the  Forsaken  Merman. 


Arnold's  achievement  as  a  philosophical  poet  is  most 
complete  in  Dover  Beach,  as  a  dramatic  and  epic  poet 
in  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Thyrsis,  his  elegy  in  memory  of 
his  friend  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  also  a  poet,  is  of  meager 
inspiration  in  comparison  with  Milton's  Lycidas  or 
Shelley's  Adonais.  Arnold  published  five  volumes  of 
poetry  in  all:  The  Strayed  Reveller,  and  Other  Poems, 
in  1849;  Empedocles  on  AEtna,  and  Other  Poems,  in 
1852;  collections  of  poems,  in  1853  and  1855;  and  New 
Poems,  in  1867.  After  1857  he  wrote  very  little  poetry. 
Like  Coleridge,  he  spent  the  second  half  of  his  life  as  a 
critic  and  prose-writer,  attempting  to  answer  the  many 
questions  he  had  raised  as  a  poet  in  his  youth. 

Arnold,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  head- 
master of  Rugby,  was  born  December  24,  1822.  Dr. 
Arnold,  one  of  the  great  educational  reformers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  England,  introduced  modern 
history  and  modern  languages  into  a  curriculum  which 
had  consisted  mainly  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  insisted 
that  his  students  study  the  thought  of  the  past  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  present.  Matthew  Arnold 
left  Rugby  in  1841  well  equipped,  therefore,  to  begin 
his  university  work  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  His 
casualness  about  regulations  and  examinations  was 
illustrated  when,  the  day  before  his  final  in  logic,  he 
invited  a  tutor  to  cover  the  whole  course  for  him.  From 
nine  one  morning  till  two  the  next  he  sat  listening  to 
the  tutor's  words  of  wisdom  and  murmuring  from  time 
to  time  about  the  Greek  philosophers:  "What  wonder- 
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ful  tellows  they  were!"  He  came  up  for  his  examina- 
tion the  morning  of  the  second  day  and  passed  iti  As 
an  undergraduate,  Arnold  won  the  Newdigate  prize 
with  a  poem  on  Cromwell.  When  he  graduated  in 
1845,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Two  years 
later  he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
a  cabinet  minister.  Arnold  enjoyed  the  elegance  of  the 
society  to  which  he  now  had  access  and  in  which  his 
lemon-colored  gloves  and  dapper  manners  were  com- 
pletely indigenous.  Through  Lord  Lansdowne's  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  inspector  of  schools  in  1851, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  two  years  before  his 
death.  As  the  appointment  assured  him  a  satisfactory 
income,  he  married  Frances  Wightman  the  same  year. 
Arnold's  study  of  Continental  school  systems  con- 
vinced him  that  primary  and  secondary  education  in 
England  was  worse  than  "in  any  country  west  of 
Russia."  Like  his  father,  he  attempted  to  adjust  the 
curriculum  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  own  age.  He  ad- 
vocated a  system  of  universal  and  compulsory  education 
supported  by  the  state,  as  in  France  and  Scotland,  for 
England  in  his  day  had  no  public  system  of  free  schools. 

In  1858,  when  Arnold's  career  as  a  poet  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  and  held  the  position  for  ten  years;  many 
of  his  lectures  were  published,  the  most  famous  in 
1865:  Essays  in  Criticism  (First  Series).  His  view  that 
the  greatest  poetry  is  at  the  same  time  the  fullest 
criticism  of  life  led  him  to  a  special  study  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  in  England  and  the  Athenian 
period  in  Greece  and  to  the  conclusion  that  periods  of 
the  highest  culture  are  those  in  which  "the  best  ideas 
are  everywhere  current."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  critic 
to  set  these  ideas  in  circulation  and  thus  to  make  the 
ground  fertile  for  the  artist.  Otherwise  the  artist  fails 
to  achieve  a  true  criticism  of  life,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  romantic  poets,  develops  an  exclusive  and  limited 
view  of  reality. 

In  Arnold's  mind  the  function  of  the  poet  was  ex- 
tremely important  because  he  believed  that  poetry  was 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  religion  in  developing  and 
nourishing  man's  emotional  life.  Poetry  could  not 
afford  to  become  an  exclusive  expression  of  the  in- 
dividual soul,  therefore,  but  must  speak  to  man  in 
society.  Like  other  Victorians,  Arnold  was  concerned 
with  the  social  function  of  poetry,  and  beyond  poetry 
with  culture  in  general.  The  word  culture  to  him 
meant  a  strenuous  search  after  perfection,  which  could 
be  achieved  only  if  critics  made  the  best  ideas  every- 
where current.  The  best  ideas  to  Arnold  were  those 
which  Homer  and  Sophocles  and  Goethe  had  expressed 
in   their  works.     In  his  Culture  and  Anarchy  (1869) 


Arnold  showed  the  limitations  of  what  he  called  He- 
braism, the  too  strenuous  activity  of  the  conscience  at 
the  expense  of  a  balanced  development  of  the  mind. 
The  Hellenism  of  the  Greeks,  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  was  a  necessary  ideal,  he 
thought,  to  hold  up  to  the  latter-day  Puritans  of  his 
period.  The  Philistines,  as  Arnold  called  the  middle 
classes,  must  be  educated  to  perform  their  historic  role. 
Like  Carlyle,  he  anticipated  anarchy  if  they  continued 
to  seek  their  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  society  in 
general. 

In  1883  Arnold  made  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United 
States  and  published  his  Discourses  in  America  two 
years  later.  The  pursuit  of  material  wealth  for  its  own 
sake  he  naturally  condemned,  but  he  was  favorably 
impressed  by  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
"get  things  done."  In  a  country  where  there  were  no 
local  duchesses  to  be  aped,  he  found  American  women 
unaffected  and  self-assured. 

Arnold  died  suddenly  in  1888  after  an  unusually 
strenuous  life,  in  which  he  had  combined  the  writing 
of  poetry  and  criticism  with  the  inspection  of  schools. 
In  his  reaction  against  romantic  individualism,  the 
worship  of  nature,  and  the  pursuit  of  liberty,  and  in 
his  study  of  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  literature, 
he  was  a  typical  Victorian.  But  his  interest  in  the  cul- 
ture of  other  periods  and  other  countries  shows  a  mind 
whose  vision  was  not  limited  by  moral  or  religious 
blinkers.  Like  the  German  poet  and  critic  Goethe,  he 
represented  cosmopolitan,  rather  than  strictly  national, 
traditions. 

Wor\s:  Complete  Wor\s,  15  vols.,  Macmillan,  1903- 
1904;  Poems,  1849-1867,  edited  by  Sir  A.  Quiller- 
Couch,  1926;  Poetry  and  Prose,  edited  by  Sir  E.  K. 
Chambers,  1940. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  S.  P.  Sherman,  Matthew 
Arnold,  How  to  Know  Him,  1917;  Hugh  Kings- 
mill,  Matthew  Arnold,  1928;  C.  B.  Tinker  and 
H.  F.  Lowry,  The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  1940. 

Quiet  Work  (1849) 

One  lesson,  nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee — 
One  lesson  that  in  every  wind  is  blown, 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  served  in  one, 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity — 

Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity:  5 

Of  labor,  that  in  still  advance  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose, 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalrv) 
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Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 
Man's  senseless  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil, 
Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on, 
Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting: 
Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil; 
Laborers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone. 


Shakespeare  (1849) 

Others  abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask:  thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge.    For  the  loftiest  hill, 
Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 

Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea,  5 

Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foiled  searching  of  mortality; 

And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-schooled,  self-scanned,  self-honored,  self-secure, 
Didst  tread  on  earth  unguessed  at. — Better  so!    ll 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow, 

Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 


To  an  Independent  Preacher,  Who  Preached  that 
We  Should  Be  "In  Harmony  with  Nature"  (1849) 

"In  harmony  with  nature?"    Restless  fool, 

Who  with  such  heat  dost  preach  what  were  to 

thee, 
When  true,  the  last  impossibility; 
To  be  like  nature  strong,  like  nature  cool! 
Know,  man  hath  all  which  nature  hath,  but  more, 
And  in  that  more  lie  all  his  hopes  of  good.  6 

Nature  is  cruel,  man  is  sick  of  blood ; 
Nature  is  stubborn,  man  would  fain  adore; 
Nature  is  fickle,  man  hath  need  of  rest; 
Nature  forgives  no  debt,  and  fears  no  grave;        10 
Man  would  be  mild,  and  with  safe  conscience  blest. 
Man  must  begin,  know  this,  where  nature  ends; 
Nature  and  man  can  never  be  fast  friends. 
Fool,  if  thou  canst  not  pass  her,  rest  her  slave! 

Shakespeare.    1.  abide:  submit  to. 


The  Forsaken  Merman  (1849) 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away; 

Down  and  away  below! 

Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 

Now  the  great  winds  shorewards  blow, 

Now  the  salt  tides  seawards  flow,  5 

Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 

Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray, 

Children  dear,  let  us  away! 

This  way,  this  way! 

Call  her  once  before  you  go —  10 

Call  once  yet! 

In  a  voice  that  she  will  know: 

"Margaret!    Margaret!" 

Children's  voices  should  be  dear 

(Call  once  more)  to  a  mother's  ear;  15 

Children's  voices,  wild  with  pain — 

Surely  she  will  come  again! 

Call  her  once  and  come  away; 

This  way,  this  way! 

"Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay!"  20 

The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret. 

Margaret!    Margaret! 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down; 

Call  no  more! 

One  last  look  at  the  white-walled  town,  25 

And  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy  shores; 

Then  come  down! 

She  will  not  come  though  you  call  all  day; 

Come  away,  come  away! 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  30 

We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay? 

In  the  caverns  where  we  lay, 

Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell, 

The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell? 

Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep,  35 

Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep; 

Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam, 

Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream, 

Where  the  sea-beasts,  ranged  all  round, 

Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground;  40 

Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine, 

Dry  their  mail  and  bask  in  the  brine; 

Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 
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Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye, 

Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye?  45 

When  did  music  come  this  way? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away? 

Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me,  50 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea, 

And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 

She  combed  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well, 

When  down  swung  the  sound  of  the  far-off  bell. 

She  sighed,  she  looked  up  through  the  clear  green 
sea.  55 

She  said:  "I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 

In  the  little  grey  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 

'Twill  be  Easter- time  in  the  world — ah  me! 

And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  merman,  here  with  thee." 

I  said:  "Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves;  60 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea- 
caves." 

She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the 
bay. 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone? 
"The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.     65 
Long  prayers,"  I  said,  "in  the  world  they  say; 
Come!"    I  said;   and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in 

the  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white-walled 

town; 
Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where  all  was 

still,  70 

To  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy  hill. 
From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their 

prayers, 
But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 
We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with 

rains, 
And   we  gazed   up   the  aisle   through   the  small 

leaded  panes.  75 

She  sate  by  the  pillar;  we  saw  her  clear: 
"Margaret,  hist!  come  quick,  we  are  here! 
Dear  heart,"  I  said,  "we  are  long  alone; 
The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan." 


But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look,  80 

For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book! 
Loud  prays  the  priest;  shut  stands  the  door. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more! 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more! 

Down,  down,  down!  85 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea! 
She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 
Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark,  what  she  sings:  "O  joy,  O  joy, 
For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its 
toy!  90 

For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well; 
For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 
And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun!" 
And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 

Singing  most  joyfully,  95 

Till  the  spindle  falls  from  her  hand, 
And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 
She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 
And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea; 
And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare;  100 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 
From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh,  105 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mermaiden 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Come  away,  away  children; 

Come  children,  come  down! 

The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder;  110 

Lights  shine  in  the  town. 

She  will  start  from  her  slumber 

When  gusts  shake  the  door; 

She  will  hear  the  winds  howling, 

Will  hear  the  waves  roar.  115 

We  shall  see,  while  above  us 

The  waves  roar  and  whirl, 

A  ceiling  of  amber, 

A  pavement  of  pearl. 

Singing,  "Here  came  a  mortal,  120 

But  faithless  was  she! 

And  alone  dwell  for  ever 

The  kings  of  the  sea." 
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But,  children,  at  midnight, 

When  soft  the  winds  blow, 

When  clear  falls  the  moonlight, 

When  spring- tides  are  low; 

When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 

From  heaths  starred  with  broom, 

And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 

On  the  blanched  sands  a  gloom; 

Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches, 

Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie, 

Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 

The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry.  135 

We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills, 

At  the  white,  sleeping  town; 

At  the  church  on  the  hill-side — 

And  then  come  back  down. 

Singing,  "There  dwells  a  loved  one,  140 

But  cruel  is  she! 

She  left  lonely  for  ever 

The  kings  of  the  sea." 

Memorial  Verses,  April,  1850 

Goethe  in  Weimar  sleeps,  and  Greece, 

Long  since,  saw  Byron's  struggle  cease. 

But  one  such  death  remained  to  come. 

The  last  poetic  voice  is  dumb — 

What  shall  be  said  o'er  Wordsworth's  tomb?         5 


When  Byron's  eyes  were  shut  in  death, 
We  bowed  our  head  and  held  our  breath. 
He  taught  us  little;  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 
With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw 
Of  passion  with  eternal  law; 
And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watched  the  fount  of  fiery  life 
Which  served  for  that  titanic  strife. 

When  Goethe's  death  was  told,  we  said: 

Sun\,  then,  is  Europe's  sagest  head. 

Physician  of  the  iron  age, 

Goethe  has  done  his  pilgrimage. 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear; 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place, 

Memorial  Verses.  1,  2.  Goethe,  Byron's:  Goethe 
in  1832  and  was  buried  in  Weimar,  Germany;  Byron 
at  Missolonghi,  in  Greece,  in  1824. 


And  said :  Thou  ailest  here,  and  herel 

He  looked  on  Europe's  dying  hour 

Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power; 

His  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strife,  25 

The  turmoil  of  expiring  life — 

He  said :  The  end  is  everywhere, 

Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there! 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 

Causes  of  things,  and  far  below  30 

His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 

Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

And  Wordsworth! — Ah,  pale  ghosts,  rejoice! 

For  never  has  such  soothing  voice  35 

Been  to  your  shadowy  world  conveyed, 

Since  erst,  at  morn,  some  wandering  shade 

Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come 

Through  Hades,  and  the  mournful  gloom. 

Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us — and  ye,  40 

Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we! 

He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 

Had  fallen — on  this  iron  time 

Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound  45 

Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round; 

He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears. 

He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 

On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth; 

Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  had  ease.  50 

The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 

Went  o'er  the  sun-lit  fields  again; 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 

Our  youth  returned;  for  there  was  shed 

On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead,  55 

Spirits  dried  up  and  closely-furled, 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world. 


15        Ah,  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  might, 
Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 
Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force; 
But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
20        Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power? 
Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare, 
And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel; 
jjgj        Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 
But  who,  ah  who,  will  make  us  feel? 
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The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny, 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly — 
But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by? 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 
O  Rotha,  with  thy  living  wave! 
Sing  him  thy  best!  for  few  or  none 
Hears  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone. 


Self-Dependence  (1852) 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 
At  this  vessel's  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire  5 

O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send: 
"Ye  who,  from  my  childhood  up,  have  calmed  me, 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  end ! 

"Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "ye  stars,  ye  waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew;  10 

Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you!" 


O  air-born  voice!  long  since,  severely  clear, 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear:  3 

"Resolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know,  that  he 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery!" 

Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Gardens  (1852) 

In  this  lone,  open  glade  I  lie, 

Screened  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand; 

And  at  its  end,  to  stay  the  eye, 

Those  black-crowned,  red-boled  pine-trees  stand! 

Birds  here  make  song,  each  bird  has  his, 
Across  the  girdling  city's  hum. 
How  green  under  the  boughs  it  is! 
How  thick  the  tremulous  sheep-cries  come! 

Sometimes  a  child  will  cross  the  glade 

To  take  his  nurse  his  broken  toy;  ] 

Sometimes  a  thrush  flit  overhead 

Deep  in  her  unknown  day's  employ. 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass, 

What  endless,  active  life  is  here! 

What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grass!  ] 

An  air-stirred  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 


From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 
In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer:  15 

"Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are?   Live  as  they. 

"Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy.  20 

"And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silvered  roll; 
For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

"Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful  25 

In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." 

Memorial  Verses.    72.  Rotha:  a  small  river  which  flows 
past  Grasmere  churchyard,  where  Wordsworth  was  buried. 


Scarce  fresher  is  the  mountain  sod 

Where  the  tired  angler  lies,  stretched  out, 

And,  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod, 

Counts  his  day's  spoil,  the  spotted  trout.  20 

In  the  huge  world,  which  roars  hard  by, 

Be  others  happy  if  they  can! 

But  in  my  helpless  cradle  I 

Was  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan. 

I,  on  men's  impious  uproar  hurled,  25 

Think  often,  as  I  hear  them  rave, 
That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 

Yet  here  is  peace  for  ever  new! 

When  I  who  watch  them  am  away,  30 

Still  all  things  in  this  glade  go  through 

The  changes  of  their  quiet  day. 

Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Gardens.   24.  rural  Pan: 

Arnold  was  born  at  Laleham,  a  country  village  in  Mid- 
dlesex. 
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Then  to  their  happy  rest  they  pass! 
The  flowers  upclose,  the  birds  are  fed, 
The  night  comes  down  upon  the  grass, 
The  child  sleeps  warmly  in  his  bed. 

Calm  soul  of  all  things!  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give! 
Calm,  calm  me  more!  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

The  Future  (1852) 

A  wanderer  is  man  from  his  birth. 

He  was  born  in  a  ship 

On  the  breast  of  the  river  of  time. 

Brimming  with  wonder  and  joy 

He  spreads  out  his  arms  to  the  light, 

Rivets  his  gaze  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

As  what  he  sees  is,  so  have  his  thoughts  been. 

Whether  he  wakes, 

Where  the  snowy  mountainous  pass, 

Echoing  the  screams  of  the  eagles, 

Hems  in  its  gorges  the  bed 

Of  the  new-born  clear-flowing  stream; 

Whether  he  first  sees  light 

Where  the  river  in  gleaming  rings 

Sluggishly  winds  through  the  plain; 

Whether  in  sound  of  the  swallowing  sea — 

As  is  the  world  on  the  banks, 

So  is  the  mind  of  the  man. 

Vainly  does  each,  as  he  glides. 

Fable  and  dream 

Of  the  lands  which  the  river  of  time 

Had  left  ere  he  woke  on  its  breast, 

Or  shall  reach  when  his  eyes  have  been  closed. 

Only  the  tract  where  he  sails 

He  wots  of;  only  the  thoughts, 

Raised  by  the  objects  he  passes,  are  his. 

Who  can  see  the  green  earth  any  more 
As  she  was  by  the  sources  of  time? 


Who  imagines  her  fields  as  they  lay 

In  the  sunshine,  unworn  by  the  plough? 

Who  thinks  as  they  thought, 

The  tribes  who  then  lived  on  her  breast, 

Her  vigorous,  primitive  sons? 

What  girl 

Now  reads  in  her  bosom  as  clear 

As  Rebekah  read,  when  she  sate 

At  eve  by  the  palm-shaded  well? 

Who  guards  in  her  breast 

As  deep,  as  pellucid  a  spring 

Of  feeling,  as  tranquil,  as  sure? 

What  bard, 

At  the  height  of  his  vision,  can  deem 

Of  God,  of  the  world,  of  the  soul, 

With  a  plainness  as  near, 

As  flashing  as  Moses  felt. 

When  he  lay  in  the  night  by  his  flock 

On  the  starlit  Arabian  waste? 

Can  rise  and  obey 

The  beck  of  the  spirit  like  him? 

This  tract  which  the  river  of  time 

Now  flows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain. 

Gone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 

Bordered  by  cities,  and  hoarse 

With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 

And  we  on  its  breast,  our  minds 

Are  confused  as  the  cries  which  we  hear, 

Changing  and  shot  as  the  sights  which  we  see. 

And  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 

For  ever  the  course  of  the  river  of  time. 

That  cities  will  crowd  to  its  edge 

In  a  blacker,  incessanter  line; 

That  the  din  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  its  stream, 

Flatter  the  plain  where  it  flows, 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead. 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 

See  an  ennobling  sight, 

Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again. 

But  what  was  before  us  we  know  not, 
And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed. 


36.  Rebekah: 
see  Exodus  iii. 


see  Genesis  xxiv.         47.  Arabian  waste 
57.  shot:  variegated. 
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Haply,  the  river  of  time, 
As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 
Fling  their  wavering  lights 
On  a  wider,  statelier  stream- 
May  acquire,  if  not  the  calm  75 
Of  its  early  mountainous  shore, 
Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 

Of  the  grey  expanse  where  he  floats, 

Freshening  its  current  and  spotted  with  foam      80 

As  it  draws  to  the  ocean,  may  strike 

Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast — 

As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him — 

As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away, 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night-wind  85 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 

Requiescat  (1853) 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew! 
In  quiet  she  reposes; 

Ah,  would  that  I  did  too! 

Her  mirth  the  world  required;  5 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 

But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 
And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound;  10 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 

And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  spirit, 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath. 

To-night  it  doth  inherit  15 

The  vasty  hall  of  death. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum,  An  Episode  (1853) 

And  the  first  grey  of  morning  filled  the  east, 
And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 

Requiescat:  "May  She  Rest." 

Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Arnold  is  indebted  to  three  sources 
for  the  material  of  this  poem:  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History 
of  Persia;  Sainte-Beuve's  article  on  Firdausi,  a  Persian  epic 
poet  who  had  narrated  the  story  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum  in 
his  Shah-Nama;  and  Alexander  Burnes's  Travels  into 
Bokhara.      2.  Oxus:  a  large  river  in  central  Asia. 


But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 

Was  hushed,  and  still  the  men  were  plunged  in 

sleep; 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not:  all  night  long  5 

He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed; 
But  when  the  grey  dawn  stole  into  his  tent, 
He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his  sword, 
And  took  his  horseman's  cloak,  and  left  his  tent, 
And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog,  10 

Through  the  dim  camp  to  Peran-Wisa's  tent. 

Through    the    black    Tartar    tents    he    passed, 
which  stood 
Clustering  like  bee-hives  on  the  low  flat  strand 
Of  Oxus,  where  the  summer  floods  o'erflow 
When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamere:     15 
Through  the  black  tents  he  passed,  o'er  that  low 

strand, 
And  to  a  hillock  came,  a  little  back 
From  the  stream's  brink,  the  spot  where  first  a 

boat, 
Crossing  the  stream  in  summer,  scrapes  the  land. 
The  men  of  former  times  had  crowned  the  top   20 
With  a  clay  fort:   but  that  was  fall'n;  and  now 
The  Tartars  built  there  Peran-Wisa's  tent, 
A  dome  of  laths,  and  o'er  it  felts  were  spread. 
And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and  stood 
Upon  the  thick-piled  carpets  in  the  tent,  25 

And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his  arms. 
And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the  step 
Was  dulled;   for  he  slept  light,  an  old  man's  sleep; 
And  he  rose  quickly  on  one  arm,  and  said:  30 

"Who  art  thou?  for  it  is  not  yet  clear  dawn. 
Speak!  is  there  news,  or  any  night  alarm?" 

But  Sohrab  came  to  the  bedside,  and  said: 
"Thou  knowest  me,  Peran-Wisa:  it  is  I. 
The  sun  is  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe  35 

Sleep;  but  I  sleep  not;  all  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
For  so  did  King  Afrasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  thee  as  thy  son, 
In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  marched;  40 

And  I  will  tell  thee  what  my  heart  desires. 
Thou  know'st  if,  since  from  Ader-baijan,  first 
I  came  among,  the  Tartars,  and  bore  arms, 
I  have  still  served  Afrasiab  well,  and  shown, 

11.  Peran-Wisa's:    Peran-Wisa,  leader   of   the    Tartar 
army.       25.  thick-piled:  having  a  thick  pile,  or  nap. 
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At  my  boy's  years,  the  courage  of  a  man.  45 

This  too  thou  know'st,  that,  while  I  still  bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the  world, 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 
I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone — 
Rustum,  my  father;  who  I  hoped  should  greet,  50 
Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well-fought  field 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 
So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 
Come  then,  hear  now,  and  grant  me  what  I  ask. 
Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day:  but  I  55 

Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian  lords 
To  meet  me,  man  to  man:  if  I  prevail, 
Rustum  will  surely  hear  it;  if  I  fall — 
Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no  kin. 
Dim  is  the  rumor  of  a  common  fight,  60 

Where  host  meets  host,  and  many  names  are  sunk; 
But  of  a  single  combat  fame  speaks  clear." 

He  spoke;  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the  hand 
Of  the  young  man  in  his,  and  sighed,  and  said : — 

"O  Sohrab,  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine!  65 

Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar  chiefs, 
And  share  the  battle's  common  chance  with  us 
Who  love  thee,  but  must  press  forever  first, 
In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk, 
To  find  a  father  thou  hast  never  seen?  70 

That  were  far  best,  my  son,  to  stay  with  us 
Unmurmuring;  in  our  tents,  while  it  is  war, 
And  when  'tis  truce,  then  in  Afrasiab's  towns. 
But,  if  this  one  desire  indeed  rules  all, 
To  seek  out  Rustum — seek  him  not  through  fight: 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to  his  arms,  76 

O  Sohrab,  carry  an  unwounded  son! 
But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not  here. 
For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young, 
When  Rustum  was  in  front  of  every  fray;  80 

But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at  home, 
In  Seistan,  with  Zal,  his  father  old. 
Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength  at  last 
Feels  the  abhorred  approaches  of  old  age; 
Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian  King.  85 

There     go! — Thou    wilt    not?      Yet    my    heart 

forebodes 
Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field. 
Fain  would  I  know  thee  safe  and  well,  though  lost 
To  us;   fain  therefore  send  thee  hence,  in  peace 
To  seek  thy  father,  not  seek  single  fights  90 

In  vain: — but  who  can  keep  the  lion's  cub 


From  ravening?  and  who  govern  Rustum's  son? 
Go,  I  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart  desires." 

So  said  he,  and  dropped  Sohrab's  hand,  and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he  lay,        95 
And  o'er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  passed,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet, 
And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he  took 
In  his  right  hand  a  ruler's  staff,  no  sword; 
And  on  his  head  he  set  his  sheep-skin  cap,  100 

Black,  glossy,  curled,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Kul; 
And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  called 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 

The  sun  by  this  had  risen,  and  cleared  the  fog 
From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering  sands.    105 
And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen  filed 
Into  the  open  plain;  so  Haman  bade — 
Haman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 
From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse,  they 
streamed:  no 

As  when,  some  gray  November  morn,  the  files, 
In  inarching  order  spread,  of  long-necked  cranes, 
Stream  over  Casbin,  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries,  1 14 

Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed- bed,  southward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board — so  they  streamed. 
The  Tartars  of  the  Oxus,  the  king's  guard, 
First,  with  black  sheep-skin  caps  and  with  long 

spears; 
Large  men,  large  steeds;  who  from  Bokhara  come 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares.       120 
Next  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuns  of  the  south, 
The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 
And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands; 
Light  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 
The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells.  125 

And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service  owned; 
The  Tartars  of  Ferghana,  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards  129 

And  close-set  skull-caps;   and  those  wilder  hordes 
Who  roam  o'er  Kipchak  and  the  northern  waste, 
Kalmuks  and  unkempt  Kuzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 
Nearest  the  pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzes, 
Who  come  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Pamere; 
These  all  filed  out  from  camp  into  the  plain.       135 

And  on  the  other  side  the  Persians  formed : 
115.  frore:  frozen. 
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First  a  light  cloud  of  horse,  Tartars  they  seemed, 
The  Ilyats  of  Khorassan:  and  behind, 
The  royal  troops  of  Persia,  horse  and  foot, 
Marshalled  battalions  bright  in  burnished  steel.    140 

But  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came, 
Threading  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the  front, 
And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  foremost  ranks. 
And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians,  saw 
That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartars  back,  145 

He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he  came, 
And  checked  his  ranks,  and  fixed  them  where  they 

stood. 
And  the  old  Tartar  came  upon  the  sand 
Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and  said: — 

"Ferood,  and  ye,  Persians  and  Tartars,  hear!    150 
Let  there  be  truce  between  the  hosts  to-day. 
But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man." 

As,  in  the  country,  on  a  morn  in  June, 
When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears  155 

A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for  joy — 
So,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 
A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squadrons  ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom  they  loved. 

But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars,  from  Cabool,  160 

Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
That  vast  sky-neighboring  mountain  of  milk  snow; 
Winding  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they  pass 
Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the  snow, 
Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  themselves 
Slake   their  parched   throats  with  sugared   mul- 
berries—  166 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath, 
For  fear  they  should  dislodge   the  o'er-hanging 

snows — 
So  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with  fear. 

And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  came  up       170 
To  counsel:  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came, 
And  Feraburz,  who  ruled  the  Persian  host 
Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  king; 
These  came  and  counselled,  and  then  Gudurz  said: — 

"Ferood,  shame  bids  us  take  their  challenge  up. 
Yet  champion  have  we  none  to  match  this  youth. 
He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's  heart. 
But  Rustum  came  last  night;  aloof  he  sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitched  his  tents  apart. 
Him  will  I  seek,  and  carry  to  his  ear  180 

The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  young  man's  name. 


Haply  he  will  forget  his  wrath,  and  fight. 

Stand  forth  the  while,  and  take  their  challenge 

UP-" 

So  spake  he;  and  Ferood  stood  forth  and  said: — 
"Old  man,  be  it  agreed  as  thou  hast  said.  185 

Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  a  man." 

He  spake;    and  Peran-Wisa  turned,  and  strode 
Back  through  the  opening  squadrons  to  his  tent. 
But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gudurz  ran, 
And   crossed    the   camp  which   lay   behind,   and 
reached,  190 

Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rustum's  tents. 
Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  glittering  gay, 
Just  pitched:  the  high  pavilion  in  the  midst 
Was  Rustum's,  and  his  men  lay  camped  around. 
And  Gudurz  entered  Rustum's  tent,  and  found   195 
Rustum;   his  morning  meal  was  done,  but  still 
The  table  stood  before  him,  charged  with  food; 
A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread, 
And  dark  green  melons;  and  there  Rustum  sate 
Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  ;oo 

And  played  with  it;  but  Gudurz  came  and  stood 
Before  him;  and  he  looked,  and  saw  him  stand, 
And  with  a  cry  sprang  up,  and  dropped  the  bird, 
And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands,  and  said: — 

"Welcome!  these  eyes  could  see  no  better  sight. 
What  news?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat  and  drink." 

But  Gudurz  stood  in  the  tent-door,  and  said: — 
"Not  now;  a  time  will  come  to  eat  and  drink, 
But  not  to-day;  to-day  has  other  needs. 
The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at  gaze;    210 
For  from  the  Tartars  is  a  challenge  brought 
To  pick  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  their  champion — and  thou  know'st  his 

name — 
Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is  hid. 
O  Rustum,  like  thy  might  is  this  young  man's! 
He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's  heart.       216 
And  he  is  young,  and  Iran's  chiefs  are  old, 
Or  else  too  weak;  and  all  eyes  turn  to  thee. 
Come  down  and  help  us,  Rustum,  or  we  lose." 

He    spoke:     but    Rustum    answered    with    a 
smile: —  220 

"Go  to!  if  Iran's  chiefs  are  old,  then  I 
Am  older:  if  the  young  are  weak,  the  king 
Errs  strangely:  for  the  king,  for  Kai-Khosroo, 
Himself  is  young,  and  honors  younger  men, 
And  lets  the  aged  molder  to  their  graves.  225 
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Rustum  he  loves  no  more,  but  loves  the  young — 
The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab's  vaunts,  not  I. 
For  what  care  I,  though  all  speak  Sohrab's  fame? 
For  would  that  I  myself  had  such  a  son, 
And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I  have,       230 
A  son  so  famed,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war, 
And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-haired  Zal, 
My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex, 
And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his  herds, 
And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old  age.       235 
There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armor  up, 
And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man. 
And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have  got, 
And  rest  my  age,  and  hear  of  Sohrab's  fame, 
And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thankless  kings,    240 
And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword  no 
more." 

He  spoke,  and  smiled;  and  Gudurz  made  reply: — • 
"What  then,  O  Rustum,  will  men  say  to  this, 
When  Sohrab  dares  our  bravest  forth,  and  seeks 
Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most  he  seeks, 
Hidest  thy  face?   Take  heed,  lest  men  should  say: 
'Li\e  some  old  miser,  Rustum  hoards  his  fame,     247 
And  shuns  to  peril  it  with  younger  men.'  " 
And,  greatly  moved,  then  Rustum  made  reply: — 
"O  Gudurz,  wherefore  dost  thou  say  such  words? 
Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to  say.     251 
What  is  one  more,  one  less,  obscure  or  famed, 
Valiant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me? 
Are  they  not  mortal,  am  not  I  myself? 
But  who  for  men  of  nought  would  do  great  deeds? 
Come,  thou  shalt  see  how  Rustum  hoards  his  fame! 
But  I  will  fight  unknown,  and  in  plain  arms; 
Let  not  men  say  of  Rustum,  he  was  matched 
In  single  fight  with  any  mortal  man." 

He  spoke,  and  frowned;    and  Gudurz  turned, 
and  ran  260 

Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear  and  joy, 
Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  joy  that  Rustum  came. 
But  Rustum  strode  to  his  tent  door  and  called 
His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring  his  arms, 
And  clad  himself  in  steel:    the  arms  he  chose     265 
Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no  device, 
Only  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold, 
And  from  the  fluted  spine  atop,  a  plume 
Of  horsehair  waved,  a  scarlet  horsehair  plume.  269 
So  armed,  he  issued  forth;  and  Ruksh,  his  horse, 
Followed  him  like  a  faithful  hound  at  heel — 


Ruksh,  whose  renown  was  noised  through  all  the 

earth, 
The  horse  whom  Rustum  on  a  foray  once 
Did  in  Bokhara  by  the  river  find, 
A  colt  beneath  its  dam,  and  drove  him  home,    275 
And  reared  him;  a  bright  bay,  with  lofty  crest; 
Dight  with  a  saddle-cloth  of  broidered  green 
Crusted    with    gold,    and    on    the    ground    were 

worked 
All  beasts  of  chase,  all  beasts  which  hunters  know. 
So  followed,  Rustum  left  his  tents,  and  crossed   280 
The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  appeared. 
And  all  the  Persians  knew  him,  and  with  shouts 
Hailed;   but  the  Tartars  knew  not  who  he  was. 
And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 
Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore,    285 
By  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  night, 
Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls, 
Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands — 
So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came.         290 

And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  advanced, 
And  Sohrab  armed  in  Hainan's  tent,  and  came. 
And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 
Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man's  corn, 
And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  standing  corn,    295 
And  in  the  midst  a  stubble,  short  and  bare — 
So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with  spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  midst,  the  open  sand. 
And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand,  and  cast 
His  eyes  towards  the  Tartar  tents,  and  saw         300 
Sohrab  come  forth,  and  eyed  him  as  he  came. 

As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter's  morn, 
Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blackened  fingers  makes  her  fire — 
At  cock-crow  on  a  starlit  winter's  morn,  305 

When   the   frost   flowers   the   whitened   window- 
panes — 
And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be;  so  Rustum  eyed 
The  unknown  adventurous  youth,  who  from  afar 
Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defying  forth  310 

All  the  most  valiant  chiefs:  long  he  perused 
His  spirited  air,  and  wondered  who  he  was. 
For  very  young  he  seemed,  tenderly  reared; 
Like   some   young  cypress,    tall,    and   dark,   and 

straight, 
Which  in  a  queen's  secluded  garden  throws        315 
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Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 

By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling  fountain's  sound — 

So  slender  Sohrab  seemed,  so  softly  reared. 

And  a  deep  pity  entered  Rustum's  soul 

As  he  beheld  him  coming;  and  he  stood,  320 

And  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand,  and  said: — 

"O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  heaven  is  soft, 
And  warm,  and  pleasant;  but  the  grave  is  cold! 
Heaven's  air  is  better  than  the  cold  dead  grave. 
Behold  me!   I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron,  325 

And  tried;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a  foe: 
Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 
O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on  death? 
Be  governed :  quit  the  Tartar  host,  and  come    330 
To  Iran,  and  be  as  my  son  to  me, 
And  fight  beneath  my  banner  till  I  die. 
There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as  thou." 

So  he  spake,  mildly:  Sohrab  heard  his  voice, 
The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum;  and  he  saw  335 

His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand, 
Solo,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Has  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers;  and  he  saw  that  head, 
Streaked  with  its  first  grey  hairs:    hope  filled  his 
soul;  340 

And  he  ran  forwards  and  embraced  his  knees, 
And  clasped  his  hand  within  his  own  and  said : — 

"Oh,  by  thy  father's  head!    by  thine  own  soul! 
Art  thou  not  Rustum?    Speak!  art  thou  not  he?" 

But  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneeling  youth, 
And  turned  away,  and  spake  to  his  own  soul:     346 

"Ah   me,   I    muse   what    this   young   fox   may 
mean. 
False,  wily,  boastful,  are  these  Tartar  boys. 
For  if  I  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks, 
And  hide  it  not,  but  say,  'Rustum  is  here,'        350 
He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foes. 
But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 
And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous  gifts, 
A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 
And  on  a  feast-day,  in  Afrasiab's  hall,  355 

In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry — 
'I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies  camped 
Beside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight;  but  they 
Shrank;  only  Rustum  dared:  then  he  and  I       360 
Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away.' 


So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men  applaud. 
Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  shamed  through  me.' 

And  then  he  turned,  and  sternly  spake  aloud: 
"Rise!  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question  thus 
Of  Rustum?  I  am  here,  whom  thou  hast  called  366 
By  challenge  forth:  make  good  thy  vaunt,  or  yield. 
Is  it  with  Rustum  only  thou  wouldst  fight? 
Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum's  face  and  flee. 
For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum  stand     370 
Before  thy  face  this  day,  and  were  revealed, 
There  would  be  then  no  talk  of  fighting  more. 
But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this: 
Do  thou  record  it  in  thine  inmost  soul:  374 

Either  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt  and  yield; 
Or  else  thy  bones  shall  strew  this  sand,  till  winds 
Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer  floods, 
Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away." 

He  spoke:   and  Sohrab  answered,  on  his  feet: — 
"Art  thou  so  fierce?  Thou  wilt  not  fright  me  so! 
I  am  no  girl,  to  be  made  pale  by  words.  381 

Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  did  Rustum  stand 
Here  on  this  field,  there  were  no  fighting  then. 
But  Rustum  is  far  hence,  and  we  stand  here. 
Begin!  thou  art  more  vast,  more  dread  than  I,     385 
And  thou  art  proved,  I  know,  and  I  am  young — 
But  yet  success  sways  with  the  breath  of  heaven. 
And  though  thou  thinkest  that  thou  knowest  sure 
Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely  know. 
For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea,  390 

Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate, 
Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall. 
And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 
Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, 
Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death,     395 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  know; 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour." 

He  spoke,  and  Rustum  answered  not,  but  hurled 
His  spear;  down  from  the  shoulder,  down  it  came 
As  on  some  partridge  in  the  corn  a  hawk  400 

That  long  has  towered  in  the  airy  clouds 
Drops  like  a  plummet;  Sohrab  saw  it  come, 
And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash :    the  spear 
Hissed,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the  sand, 
Which  it  sent  flying  wide; — then  Sohrab  threw   405 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum's  shield ;  sharp  rang, 
The  iron  plates  rang  sharp,  but  turned  the  spear. 
And  Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 
Could  wield:  an  unlopped  trunk  it  was,  and  huge, 
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Still  rough — like  those  which  men  in  treeless  plains 

To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded  rivers, 

Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes,  when,  high  up 

By  their  dark  springs,  the  wind  in  wintertime 

Has  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack, 

And  strewn  the  channels  with  torn  boughs — so 

huge  415 

The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and  struck 
One  stroke;  but  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside, 
Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,  and  the  club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leaped  from  Rustum's 

hand. 
And  Rustum  followed  his  own  blow,  and  fell      420 
To  his  knees,  and  with  his  fingers  clutched  the 

sand. 
And  now  might  Sohrab  have  unsheathed  his  sword, 
And  pierced  the  mighty  Rustum  while  he  lay 
Dizzy,  and  on  his  knees,  and  choked  with  sand; 
But  he  looked  on,  and  smiled,  nor  bared  his  sword, 
But  courteously  drew  back,  and  spoke,  and  said: — 
"Thou  strikest  too  hard!   that  club  of  thine  will 

float 
Upon  the  summer-floods,  and  not  my  bones. 
But  rise,  and  be  not  wroth!  not  wroth  am  I; 
No,  when  I  see  thee,  wrath  forsakes  my  soul.       430 
Thou  sayst  thou  art  not  Rustum:  be  it  so. 
Who  art  thou  then,  that  canst  so  touch  my  soul? 
Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  battles  too — 
Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloody  waves, 
And  heard  their  hollow  roar  of  dying  men;        435 
But  never  was  my  heart  thus  touched  before. 
Are   they  from  heaven,    these  softenings  of  the 

heart? 
O  thou  old  warrior,  let  us  yield  to  heaven! 
Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry  spears, 
And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand,  440 

And  pledge  each  other  in  red  wine,  like  friends, 
And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustum's  deeds. 
There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host, 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  no  pang; 
Champions  enough  Afrasiab  has,  whom  thou     445 
Mayst  fight;   fight  them,  when  they  confront  thy 

spear! 
But  oh,  let  there  be  peace  'twixt  thee  and  me!" 
He  ceased:    but  while  he  spake,  Rustum  had 

risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage:  his  club 
He  left  to  lie,  but  had  regained  his  spear,  450 


Whose  fiery  point  now  in  his  mailed  right-hand 
Blazed  bright  and  baleful,  like  that  autumn-star, 
The  baleful  sign  of  fevers:  dust  had  soiled 
His  stately  crest,  and  dimmed  his  glittering  arms. 
His  breast  heaved;   his  lips  foamed;   and  twice  his 
voice  455 

Was  choked  with  rage:   at  last  these  words  broke 
way: — 

"Girl!  nimble  with  thy  feet,  not  with  thy  hands! 
Curled  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  sweet  words! 
Fight,  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  voice  no  more! 
Thou  art  not  in  Afrasiab's  gardens  now  460 

With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  thou  art  wont  to 

dance; 
But  on  the  Oxus-sands,  and  in  the  dance 
Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no  play 
Of  war;  I  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and  wine!  465 
Remember  all  thy  valor:  try  thy  feints 
And  cunning!  all  the  pity  I  had  is  gone; 
Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before  both  the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks,  and  thy  girl's  wiles." 

He  spoke,  and  Sohrab  kindled  at  his  taunts,     470 
And  he  too  drew  his  sword :  at  once  they  rushed 
Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 
Come  rushing  down  together  from  the  clouds, 
One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west;  their  shields 
Dashed  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din  475 

Rose,  such  as  that  the  sinewy  woodcutters 
Make  often  in  the  forest's  heart  at  morn, 
Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees — such  blows 
Rustum  and  Sohrab  on  each  other  hailed. 
And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars  took  part   480 
In  that  unnatural  conflict;  for  a  cloud 
Grew  suddenly  in  heaven,  and  darked  the  sun 
Over  the  fighters'  heads;  and  a  wind  rose 
Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the  plain, 
And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapped  the  pair.       485 
In  gloom  they  twain  were  wrapped,  and  they  alone; 
For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either  hand 
Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was  pure, 
And  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  Oxus  stream. 
But  in   the  gloom   they  fought,  with   bloodshot 
eyes  490 

And  laboring  breath;  first  Rustum  struck  the  shield 
Which  Sohrab  held  stiff  out;  the  steel-spiked  spear 

452.  autumn-star:    Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  associated  in 
astrology  with  hot,  dry  weather  and  fevers. 
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Rent  the  tough  plates,  but  failed  to  reach  the  skin, 
And  Rustum  plucked  it  back  with  angry  groan. 
Then  Sohrab  with  his  sword  smote  Rustum's  helm, 
Nor  clove  its  steel  quite  through;   but  all  the  crest 
He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horsehair  plume, 
Never  till  now  defiled,  sank  to  the  dust; 
And  Rustum  bowed  his  head;   but  then  the  gloom 
Grew  blacker,  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air,         500 
And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud;    and  Ruksh,  the 

horse, 
Who  stood  at  hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  cry;— 
No  horse's  cry  was  that,  most  like  the  roar 
Of  some  pained  desert  lion,  who  all  day 
Hath  trailed  the  hunter's  javelin  in  his  side,       505 
And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the  sand. 
The  two  hosts  heard  that  cry,  and  quaked  for  fear, 
And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  crossed  his  stream. 
But  Sohrab  heard,  and  quailed  not,  but  rushed  on, 
And  struck  again;  and  again  Rustum  bowed      510 
His  head;   but  this  time  all  the  blade,  like  glass, 
Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm, 
And  in  his  hand  the  hilt  remained  alone. 
Then  Rustum  raised  his  head;   his  dreadful  eyes 
Glared,    and    he    shook    on    high    his    menacing 

spear,  515 

And  shouted,  Rustum! — Sohrab  heard  that  shout, 
And  shrank  amazed:   back  he  recoiled  one  step, 
And  scanned  with  blinking  eyes  the  advancing 

form; 
And  then  he  stood  bewildered;  and  he  dropped 
His  covering  shield,  and  the  spear  pierced  his  side. 
He  reeled,  and  staggering  back,  sank  to  the  ground; 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind  fell, 
And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted  all 
The  cloud;  and  the  two  armies  saw  the  pair — 
Saw  Rustum  standing,  safe  upon  his  feet,  525 

And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody  sand. 

Then  with  a  bitter  smile,  Rustum  began: — 
"Sohrab,  thou  thoughtest  in  thy  mind  to  kill 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his  corpse, 
And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab's  tent.  530 

Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  would  come  down 
Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles  would  move 
His  heart  to  take  a  gift,  and  let  thee  go. 
And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would  praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread  thy  fame, 
To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age.  536 

Fool!  thou  art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown  man! 


Dearer  to  the  red  jackals  shalt  thou  be, 

Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father  old."      539 

And,  with  a  fearless  mien,  Sohrab  replied: — 
"Unknown  thou  art;  yet  thy  fierce  vaunt  is  vain. 
Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful  man! 
No!  Rustum  slays  me,  and  this  filial  heart. 
For  were  I  matched  with  ten  such  men  as  thee, 
And  I  were  he  who  till  to-day  I  was,  545 

They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing  there. 
But  that  beloved  name  unnerved  my  arm — 
That  name,  and  something,  I  confess,  in  thee, 
Which  troubles  all  my  heart,  and  made  my  shield 
Fall;  and  thy  spear  transfixed  an  unarmed  foe.    550 
And  now  thou  boastest,  and  insult'st  my  fate. 
But  hear  thou  this,  fierce  man,  tremble  to  hear! 
The  mighty  Rustum  shall  avenge  my  death! 
My  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the  world, 
He  shall  avenge  my  death,  and  punish  thee!"    555 

As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found 
A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest, 
Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill-lake, 
And  pierced  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose, 
And  followed  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell        560 
Far  off; — anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back 
From  hunting,  and  a  great  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole;  at  that,  he  checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams  565 

Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest;   but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side, 
In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 
A  heap  of  fluttering  feathers — never  more 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it;  570 

Never  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 
Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by : — 
As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his  loss, 
So  Rustum  knew  not  his  own  loss,  but  stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not.  575 

But,  with  a  cold  incredulous  voice,  he  said:— 
"What  prate  is  this  of  fathers  and  revenge? 
The  mighty  Rustum  never  had  a  son." 

And,  with  a  failing  voice,  Sohrab  replied: — 
"Ah,  yes,  he  had!  and  that  lost  son  am  I.  580 

Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his  ear, 
Reach  Rustum,  where  he  sits,  and  tarries  long, 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far  from  here; 
And  pierce  him  like  a  stab,  and  make  him  leap 
To  arms,  and  cry  for  vengeance  upon  thee.        585 
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Fierce  man,  bethink  thee,  for  an  only  son! 

What  will  that  grief,  what  will  that  vengeance  be! 

Oh,  could  I  live,  till  I  that  grief  had  seen! 

Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her, 

My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells  590 

With  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  grows  grey 

With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords. 

Her  most  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 

Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp, 

With  spoils  and  honor,  when  the  war  is  done.    595 

But  a  dark  rumor  will  be  bruited  up, 

From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her  ear; 

And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman  learn 

That  Sohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no  more; 

But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe,  600 

By  the  far  distant  Qxus,  he  is  slain." 

He  spoke;  and  as  he  ceased  he  wept  aloud, 
Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  his  own  death. 
He    spoke;     but    Rustum    listened,    plunged    in 

thought. 
Nor  did  he  yet  believe  it  was  his  son  605 

Who  spoke,  although  he  called  back  names  he 

knew; 
For  he  had  had  sure  tidings  that  the  babe, 
Which  was  in  Ader-baijan  born  to  him, 
Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all — 
So  that  sad  mother  sent  him  word,  for  fear        610 
Rustum  should  take  the  boy,  to  train  in  arms; 
And  so  he  deemed  that  either  Sohrab  took, 
By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rustum's  son; 
Or  that  men  gave  it  him,  to  swell  his  fame. 
So    deemed    he;     yet    he    listened,    plunged    in 

thought;  615 

And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  ocean  sets  to  shore 
At  the  full  moon;  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes; 
For  he  remembered  his  own  early  youth, 
And  all  its  bounding  rapture;  as,  at  dawn,  620 

The  shepherd  from  his  mountain-lodge  descries 
A  far  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 
Through  many  rolling  clouds; — so  Rustum  saw 
His  youth;  saw  Sohrab's  mother,  in  her  bloom; 
And  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  loved  well   625 
His  wandering  guest,  and  gave  him  his  fair  child 
With  joy;  and  all  the  pleasant  life  they  led, 
They  three,  in  that  long-distant  summer-time — 
The  castle,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and  hunt 
596.  bruited  up:  noised  abroad. 


And  hound,  and  morn  on  those  delightful  hills 

In  Ader-baijan.    And  he  saw  that  youth,  631 

Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son, 

Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand, 

Like  some  rich  hyacinth,  which  by  the  scythe 

Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut,  635 

Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its  bed, 

And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom, 

On  the  mown,  dying  grass; — so  Sohrab  lay, 

Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 

And  Rustum  gazed  on  him  with  grief,  and  said: — 

"O  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son  641 

Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,  might  well  have 

loved ! 
Yet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false; — thou  art  not  Rustum's  son. 
For  Rustum  had  no  son:  one  child  he  had —     645 
But  one — a  girl:  who  with  her  mother  now 
Plies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams  of  us— 
Of  us  she  dreams  not,  nor  of  wounds,  nor  war." 

But  Sohrab  answered  him  in  wrath;   for  now 
The  anguish  of  the  deep-fixed  spear  grew  fierce,    650 
And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel, 
And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die — 
But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn  foe; 
And,  rising  sternly  on  one  arm,  he  said: — 

"Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny  my  words? 
Truth  sits  upon  the  lips  of  dying  men,  656 

And  falsehood,  while  I  lived,  was  far  from  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  pricked  upon  this  arm  I  bear 
That  seal  which  Rustum  to  my  mother  gave, 
That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she  bore."    660 

He   spoke;    and  all   the   blood   left 'Rustum's 
cheeks, 
And  his  knees  tottered,  and  he  smote  his  hand 
Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 
That  the  hard  iron  corslet  clanked  aloud; 
And  to  his  heart  he  pressed  the  other  hand,       665 
And  in  a  hollow  voice  he  spake,  and  said : — 

"Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which  could  not  lie! 
If  thou  show  this,  then  art  thou  Rustum's  son." 

Then,  with  weak  hasty  fingers,  Sohrab  loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his  arm,  670 
And  showed  a  sign  in  faint  vermilion  points 
Pricked;  as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 
Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porcelain  vase, 
An  emperor's  gift — at  early  morn  he  paints, 
And  all  day  long,  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp 
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Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin  hands — 
So  delicately  pricked  the  sign  appeared 
On  Sohrab's  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum's  seal. 
It  was  that  griffin,  which  of  old  reared  Zal, 
Rustum's  great  father,  whom  they  left  to  die,    680 
A  helpless  babe,  among  the  mountain  rocks; 
Him  that  kind  creature  found,  and  reared,  and 

loved — 
Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious  sign. 
And  Sohrab  bared  that  image  on  his  arm,  684 

And  himself  scanned  it  long  with  mournful  eyes, 
And  then  he  touched  it  with  his  hand  and  said: — 

"How  say'st  thou?    Is  that  sign  the  proper  sign 
Of  Rustum's  son,  or  of  some  other  man's?" 

He  spoke:    but  Rustum  gazed,  and  gazed,  and 
stood 
Speechless;  and  then  he  uttered  one  sharp  cry:   690 

O  boy — thy  father! — and  his  voice  choked  there. 
And  then  a  dark  cloud  passed  before  his  eyes, 
And  his  head  swam,  and  he  sank  down  to  the  earth. 
But  Sohrab  crawled  to  where  he  lay,  and  cast 
His  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  lips,         695 
And  with  fond  faltering  fingers  stroked  his  cheeks, 
Trying  to  call  him  back  to  life;  and  life 
Came  back  to  Rustum,  and  he  oped  his  eyes, 
And  they  stood  wide  with  horror;   and  he  seized 
In  both  his  hands  the  dust  which  lay  around,       700 
And  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirched  his  hair, — 
His  hair,  and  face,  and  beard,  and  glittering  arms; 
And  strong  convulsive  groanings  shook  his  breast, 
And  his  sobs  choked  him;    and  he  clutched  his 

sword, 
To  draw  it,  and  forever  let  life  out.  705 

But  Sohrab  saw  his  thought,  and  held  his  hands, 
And  with  a  soothing  voice  he  spake,  and  said: — 

"Father,  forbear!  for  I  but  meet  today 
The  doom  that  at  my  birth  was  written  down 
In  heaven,  and  thou  art  heaven's  unconscious  hand. 
Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  thou,        711 
When  first  I  saw  thee;  and  thy  heart  spoke  too, 
I  know  it!    but  fate  trod  those  promptings  down 
Under  its  iron  heel;  fate,  fate  engaged 
The  strife,  and  hurled  me  on  my  father's  spear.    715 
But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this!    I  find 
My  father;  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found! 
Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks, 
And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say:  My  son! 


^uick!  quick!  for  numbered  are  my  sands  of  life, 
And  swift;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away — 
Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind. 
But  it  was  writ  in  heaven  that  this  should  be."   725 

So  said  he:  and  his  voice  released  the  heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth;  he  cast 
His  arms  round  his  son's  neck,  and  wept  aloud, 
And  kissed  him.    And  awe  fell  on  both  the  hosts 
When  they  saw  Rustum's  grief:    and  Ruksh,  the 

horse,  730 

With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground  and  mane 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in  mute  woe 
First  to  the  one,  then  to  the  other  moved 
His  head,  as  if  inquiring  what  their  grief 
Might  mean;    and  from  his  dark,  compassionate 

eyes,  735 

The  big  warm  tears  rolled  down,  and  caked  the 

sand. 
But  Rustum  chid  him  with  stern  voice,  and  said: — 
"Ruksh,  now  thou  grievest;   but,  O  Ruksh,  thy 

feet 
Should  then  have  rotted  on  their  nimble  joints, 
Or  ere  they  bore  thy  master  to  this  field!"         740 
But  Sohrab  looked  upon  the  horse  and  said: — 
"Is  this,  then,  Ruksh?    How  often,  in  past  days, 
My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave  steed, 
My  terrible  father's  terrible  horse!  and  said, 
That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and  thee.    745 
Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  mane! 
O  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I; 
For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never  go, 
And  snuffed  the  breezes  of  my  father's  home. 
And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan,  750 

And  seen  the  river  of  Helmund,  and  the  Lake 
Of  Zirrah;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 
Has  often  stroked  thy  neck,  and  given  thee  food, 
Corn  in  a  golden  platter  soaked  with  wine, 
And  said  O  Ru\sh!  bear  Rustum  well!  but  I       755 
Have  never  known  my  grandsire's  furrowed  face, 
Nor  seen  his  lofty  house  in  Seistan, 
Nor  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Helmund  stream; 
But  lodged  among  my  father's  foes,  and  seen 
Afrasiab's  cities  only,    Samarcand,  760 

Bokhara,  and  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste, 
And  the  black  Toorkmun  tents;  and  only  drunk 
The  desert  rivers,  Moorghab  and  Tejend, 
Kohik,  and  where  the  Kalmuks  feed  their  sheep, 
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The  northern  Sir;  and  this  great  Oxus  stream — 
The  yellow  Oxus,  by  whose  brink  I  die."  766 

And,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  bewailed: — 
'Oh,  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me! 
Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o'er  my  head!"     770 

But,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied: — 
"Desire  not  that,  my  father!  thou  must  live. 
For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 
As  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 
Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do,  775 

And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age; 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 
But  come!  thou  seest  this  great  host  of  men 
Which  follow  me;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these!  779 
Let  me  entreat  for  them;   what  have  they  done? 
They  followed  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my  star. 
Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 
But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with  them, 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 
And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me,        785 
Thou,  and  the  snow-haired  Zal,  and  all  thy  friends. 
And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth, 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 
And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all: 
That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste         790 
May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  cry: 
Sohrab,  the  mighty  Rustum '$  son,  lies  there, 
Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill — 
And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave." 

And,  with  a  mournful  voice,  Rustum  replied: — 
"Fear  not!  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son,    796 
So  shall  it  be;  for  I  will  burn  my  tents, 
And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with  me, 
And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 
And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee,     800 
With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my  friends. 
And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth. 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 
And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all. 
And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave.       805 
And  I  will  spare  thy  host;  yea,  let  them  go! 
Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace! 
What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more? 
For  would  that  all  whom  I  have  ever  slain 
Might  be  once  more  alive;   my  bitterest  foes,   810 
And  they  who  were  called  champions  in  their  time. 
And  through  whose  death  I  won  that  fame  I  have — 


And  I  were  nothing  but  a  common  man, 

A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  renown, 

So  thou  mightest  live  too,  my  son,  my  son!       815 

Or  rather  would  that  I,  even  I  myself, 

Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand, 

Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of  thine, 

Not  thou  of  mine!  and  I  might  die,  not  thou; 

And  I,  not  thou,  be  borne  to  Seistan;  820 

And  Zal  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not  thine; 

And  say :  O  son,  I  weep  thee  not  too  sore, 

For  willingly,  I  know,  thou  met 'st  thine  end. 

But  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my  youth, 

And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age,  825 

And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blood." 

Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  replied: — 
"A  life  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dreadful  man! 
But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace;  only  not  now, 
Not  yet!  but  thou  shalt  have  it  on  that  day,     83Q 
When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  high-masted  ship, 
Thou  and  the  other  peers  of  Kai-Khosroo, 
Returning  home  over  the  salt  blue  sea, 
From  laying  thy  dear  master  in  his  grave."        8ii 

And  Rustum  gazed  on  Sohrab's  face,  and  said  :— 
"Soon  be  that  day,  my  son,  and  deep  that  sea! 
Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure." 

He  spoke;  and  Sohrab  smiled  on  him,  and  took 
The  spear,  and  drew  it  from  his  side,  and  eased 
His  wound's  imperious  anguish;  but  the  blood   840 
Came  welling  from  the  open  gash,  and  life 
Flowed  with  the  stream; — all  down  his  cold  white 

side 
The  crimson  torrent  ran,  dim  now  and  soiled 
Like  the  soiled  tissue  of  white  violets 
Left,  freshly  gathered,  on  their  native  bank,      845 
By  children,  whom  their  nurses  call  with  haste 
Indoors  from  the  sun's  eye;  his  head  drooped  low, 
His  limbs  grew  slack;   motionless,  white,  he  lay — 
White,  with  eyes  closed;  only  when  heavy  gasps, 
Deep  heavy  gasps  quivering  through  all  his  frame, 
Convulsed  him  back  to  life,  he  opened  them,     85 1 
And  fixed  them  feebly  on  his  father's  face; 
Till  now  all  strength  was  ebbed,  and  from  his  limbs 
Unwillingly  the  spirit  fled  away, 
Regretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it  left,         855 
And  youth,  and  bloom,  and  this  delightful  world. 

So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  lay  dead; 
And  the  great  Rustum  drew  his  horseman's  cloak 
Down  o'er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead  son. 
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As  those  black  granite  pillars,  once  high-reared 
By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear  861 

His  house,  now  'mid  their  broken  flights  of  steps 
Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain  side — 
So  in  the  sand  lay  Rustum  by  his  son. 

And  night  came  down  over  the  solemn  waste,  865 
And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair, 
And  darkened  all;  and  a  cold  fog,  with  night, 
Ciept  from  the  Oxus.   Soon  a  hum  arose, 
As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  fires 
Began  to  twinkle  through  the  fog:  for  now       870 
Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took  their  meal; 
The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward,  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marge; 
And  Rustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on,  875 

Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hushed  Chorasmian  waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon:  he  flowed 
Right  for  the  polar  star,  past  Orgunje,  880 

Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large;  then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams, 
And  split  his  currents,  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parceled  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had,  886 

In  his  high  mountain-cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foiled  circuitous  wanderer — till  at  last 
The  longed-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright        890 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 


The  Scholar-Gipsy  (1853) 

Go,  for  they  call  you,  shepherd,  from  the  hill; 
Go,  shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes! 
No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock  unfed, 
Nor  let  thy  bawling  fellows  rack  their  throats, 
Nor    the    cropped    herbage    shoot    another 
head.  5 

Sohrab  and  Rustum.  861.  Persepolis:  capital  city  of 
ancient  Persia,  of  which  Jemshid,  or  Jamschid,  was  a  myth- 
ical king. 

The  Scholar-Gipsy.  The  source  of  this  poem  is  acknowl- 
edged by  Arnold  in  a  note  in  which  he  quotes  from  GlanviFs 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  1661:   "There  was  very  lately  a  lad 


But  when  the  fields  are  still, 
And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to  rest, 
And  only  the  white  sheep  are  sometimes  seen 
Cross  and  recross  the  strips  of  moon- blanched 
green, 
Come,  shepherd,  and  again  begin  the  quest!     10 

Here,  where  the  reaper  was  at  work  of  late, 

In  this  high  field's  dark  corner,  where  he  leaves 

His  coat,  his  basket,  and  his  earthen  cruse, 
And  in  the  sun,  all  morning,  binds  the  sheaves, 
Then  here,  at  noon,  comes  back  his  stores  to 
use —  15 

Here  will  I  sit  and  wait, 
While  to  my  ear  from  uplands  far  away 
The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is  borne, 
With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  corn — 
All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day.  20 

Screened  is  this  nook,  o'er  the  high  half-reaped  field, 
And  here  till  sun-down,  shepherd!   will  I  be» 
Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies 
peep, 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks,  I  see 
Pale  pink  convolvulus  in  tendrils  creep;       25 
And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  perfumed 
showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  am  laid, 
And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  with 
shade; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford's  towers.    30 

in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was  by  his  poverty  forced 
to  leave  his  studies  there,  and  at  last  to  join  himself  to  a 
company  of  vagabond  gipsies.  Among  these  extravagant 
people,  by  the  insinuating  subtilty  of  his  carriage,  he 
quickly  got  so  much  of  their  love  and  esteem  as  that  they 
discovered  to  him  their  mystery.  After  he  had  been  a  pretty 
while  exercised  in  the  trade,  there  chanced  to  ride  by  a 
couple  of  scholars,  who  had  formerly  been  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. They  quickly  spied  out  their  old  friend  among  the 
gipsies;  and  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  necessity  which 
drove  him  to  that  kind  of  life,  and  told  them  that  the  people 
he  went  with  were  not  such  impostors  as  they  were  taken 
for,  but  that  they  had  a  traditional  kind  of  learning  among 
them,  and  could  do  wonders  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
their  fancy  binding  that  of  others:  that  himself  had  learned 
much  of  their  art,  and  when  he  had  compassed  the  whole 
secret,  he  intended,  he  said,  to  leave  their  company,  and 
give  the  world  an  account  of  what  he  had  learned." 

2.  watded  cotes:    sheepfolds  made  of  interlaced  twigs 
and  branches.       19.  corn:  grain,  wheat. 
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And  near  me  on  the  grass  lies  Glanvil's  book. 
Come,  let  me  read  the  oft-read  tale  again! 

The  story  of  the  Oxford  scholar  poor, 
Of  shining  parts  and  quick  inventive  brain, 
Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  preferment's  door, 
One  summer  morn  forsook  36 

His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  gipsy-lore, 
And  roamed  the  world  with  that  wild  brother- 

khood, 
And  came,  as  most  men  deemed,  to  little  good, 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more.  40 

But  once,  years  after,  in  the  country-lanes, 
Two  scholars,  whom  at  college  erst  he  knew, 
Met  him,  and  of  his  way  of  life  enquired; 
Whereat  he  answered  that  the  gipsy-crew, 
His  mates,  had  arts  to  rule  as  they  desired    45 
The  workings  of  men's  brains, 

»And  they  can  bind  them  to  what  thoughts  they 
will. 
"And  I,"  he  said,  "the  secret  of  their  art, 
When  fully  learned,  will  to  the  world  impart; 
But  it  needs  heaven-sent  moments  for  this  skill." 

This  said,  he  left  them,  and  returned  no  more.   51 
But  rumors  hung  about  the  countryside, 

That  the  lost  scholar  long  was  seen  to  stray, 
Seen  by  rare  glimpses,  pensive  and  tongue-tied, 
In  hat  of  antique  shape,  and  cloak  of  gray,  55 
The  same  the  gipsies  wore. 
Shepherds  had  met  him  on  the  Hurst  in  spring; 
At  some  lone  alehouse  in  the  Berkshire  moors, 
On  the  warm  ingle-bench,  the  smock-frocked 
boors 
Had  found  him  seated  at  their  entering;  60 

But,  'mid  their  drink  and  clatter,  he  would  fly. — 
And  I  myself  seem  half  to  know  thy  looks, 

And  put  the  shepherds,  wanderer!  on  thy  trace; 
And   boys  who  in  lone  wheatfields  scare  the 
rooks, 
I  ask  if  thou  hast  passed  their  quiet  place;     65 
Or  in  my  boat  I  lie 
Moored  to  the  cool  bank  in  the  summer-heats, 
'Mid  wide  grass  meadows  which  the  sunshine 
fills, 

57.  Hurst:  Cumner  Hurst,  a  prominent  hill  southwest 
of  Oxford.       59.  ingle-bench:  fireside  bench. 


And  watch  the  warm,  green-muffled  Cumner 
hills,  69 

And  wonder  if  thou  haunt'st  their  shy  retreats. 

For  most,  I  know,  thou  lov'st  retired  ground: 
Thee,  at  the  ferry,  Oxford  riders  blithe, 

Returning  home  on  summer-nights,  have  met 
Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bablockhithe, 
Trailing  in  the  cool  stream  thy  fingers  wet,  75 
As  the  punt's  rope  chops  round; 
And  leaning  backward  in  a  pensive  dream, 
And  fostering  in  thy  lap  a  heap  of  flowers 
Plucked  in  shy  fields  and  distant  Wychwood 
bowers, 
And  thine  eyes  resting  on  the  moonlit  stream.  80 

And  then  they  land,  and  thou  art  seen  no  more! — 
Maidens  who  from  the  distant  hamlets  come 
To  dance  around  the  Fyfield  elm  in  May, 
Oft  through  the  darkening  fields  have  seen  thee 
roam, 
Or  cross  a  stile  into  the  public  way.  85 

Oft  thou  hast  given  them  store 
Of  flowers:  the  frail-leafed  white  anemone, 
Dark  bluebells  drenched  with  dews  of  sum- 
mer eves, 
And  purple  orchises  with  spotted  leaves; 
But  none  hath  words  she  can  report  of  thee.   90 

And,  above  Godstow  Bridge,  when  haytime's  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scythe  in  sunshine  flames, 
Men  who  through  those  wide  fields  of  breezy 
grass, 
Where  black-winged  swallows  haunt  the  glitter- 
ing Thames, 
To  bathe  in  the  abandoned  lasher  pass,         95 
Have  often  passed  thee  near, 
Sitting  upon  the  river  bank  o'ergrown; 

Marked  thine  outlandish  garb,  thy  figure  spare, 

Thy  dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  abstracted  air — 

But  when  they  came  from  bathing,  thou  wast 

gone!  ioo 

At  some  lone  homestead  in  the  Cumner  hills, 
Where  at  her  open  door  the  housewife  darns, 

79.  Wychwood:   a  forest  about  ten  miles  northwest  of 
Oxford.  83.  Fyfield:  a  village  six  miles  southwest  of 

Oxford.         91.  Godstow  Bridge:  two  miles  up  the  Thames 
from  Oxford.        95.  lasher:  pool  below  a  dam. 
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Thou  hast  been  seen;  or  hanging  on  a  gate, 
To  watch  the  threshers  in  the  mossy  barns. 
Children,  who  early  range  these  slopes,  and 
late,  105 

For  cresses  from  the  rills, 
Have  known  thee  eying,  all  an  April  day, 
The  springing  pastures  and  the  feeding  kine; 
And  marked  thee,  when  the  stars  come  out 
and  shine, 
Through  the  long  dewy  grass  move  slow  away. 

In  autumn,  on  the  skirts  of  Bagley  Wood,  111 

(Where  most  the  gipsies  by  the  turf-edged  way 
Pitch  their  smoked  tents,  and  every  bush  you 
see 
With  scarlet  patches  tagged,  and  shreds  of  gray, 
Above  the  forest-ground  called  Thessaly,)    115 
The  blackbird,  picking  food, 
Sees  thee,  nor  stops  his  meal,  nor  fears  at  all; 
So  often  has  he  known  thee  past  him  stray, 
Rapt,  twirling  in  thy  hand  a  withered  spray, 
And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  heaven  to  fall. 

And  once,  in  winter,  on  the  causeway  chill,        121 
Where     home     through     flooded     fields    foot- 
travellers  go, 
Have  I  not  passed  thee  on  the  wooden  bridge, 
Wrapped  in  thy  cloak  and  battling  with  the  snow, 
Thy  face  toward  Hinksey  and  its  wintery  ridge? 
And  thou  hast  climbed  the  hill,  126 

And  gained  the  white  brow  of  the  Cumner  range; 
Turned  once  to  watch,  while  thick  the  snow- 
flakes  fall, 
The  line  of  festal  light  in  Christ-Church  hall; 
Then   sought    thy   straw    in   some   sequestered 
grange.  130 

But  what — I  dream!  Two  hundred  years  are  flown, 
Since  first  thy  story  ran  through  Oxford  halls, 
And  the  grave  Glanvil  did  the  tale  inscribe 
That  thou  wert  wandered  from  the  studious  walls 
To  learn  strange  arts,  and  join  a  gipsy-tribe; 
And  thou  from  earth  art  gone  136 

Long  since,  and  in  some  quiet  churchyard  laid: 
Some  country-nook,  where  o'er  thy  unknown 
grave 

129.   Christ-Church  hall:    the  dining  hall  in  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford. 


Tall  grasses  and  white  flowering  nettles  wave, 
Under  a  dark  red-fruited  yew-tree's  shade,      ho 

No,  no,  thou  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of  hours! 
For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal  men? 
'Tis  that  from  change  to  change  their  being 
rolls; 
Tis  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again, 

Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls,  145 

And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 

Till,  having  used  our  nerves  with  bliss  and  teen, 

And  tired  upon  a  thousand  schemes  our  wit, 

To  the  just-pausing  Genius  we  remit  149 

Our  worn-out  life,  and  are — what  we  have  been. 

Thou  hast  not  lived,  why  shouldst  thou  perish,  so? 
Thou  hadst  one  aim,  one  business,  one  desire; 
Else  wert  thou  long  since  numbered  with  the 
dead! 
Else  hadst  thou  spent,  like  other  men,  thy  fire! 
The  generations  of  thy  peers  are  fled,  155 

And  we  ourselves  shall  go; 
But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot, 
And  we  imagine  thee  exempt  from  age 
And  living  as  thou  liv'st  on  Glanvil's  page, 
Because  thou  hadst  what  we,  alas !  have  not.  160 

For  early  didst  thou  leave  the  world,  with  powers 
Fresh,  undiverted  to  the  world  without, 

Firm  to  their  mark,  not  spent  on  other  things; 
Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  languid  doubt, 
Which  much  to  have  tried,   in  much  been 
baffled,  brings.  165 

O  life  unlike  to  ours! 
Who  fluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope, 
Of  whom  each  strives,  nor  knows  for  what  he 

strives, 
And  each  half-lives  a  hundred  different  lives; 
Who  wait  like  thee,  but  not,  like  thee,  in  hope. 

Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from  heaven!  and  we, 
Light  half- believers  of  our  casual  creeds, 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  willed, 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds, 
Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  been  ful- 
filled; 175 
For  whom  each  year  we  see 


147.  teen:   sorrow, 
angel. 


149.  Genius:   guardian  spirit,  or 
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Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new; 
Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away, 
And  lose  tomorrow  the  ground  won  today: 

Ah!  do  not  we,  wanderer!  await  it  too?  180 

Yes,  we  await  it!  but  it  still  delays, 

And  then  we  suffer!  and  amongst  us,  one 
Who  most  has  suffered,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne; 

And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he  185 

Lays  bare  of  wretched  days; 
Tells  us  his  misery's  birth  and  growth  and  signs, 
And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed, 
And  how  the  breast  was  soothed,  and  how  the 
head, 
And  all  his  hourly-varied  anodynes.  190 

This  for  our  wisest!  and  we  others  pine, 

And  wish  the  long  unhappy  dream  would  end, 
And  waive  all  claim  to  bliss,  and  try  to  bear, 
With  close-lipped  patience  for  our  only  Iriend, 
Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbor  to  despair.    195 
But  none  has  hope  like  thine! 
Thou  through  the  fields  and  through  the  woods 
dost  stray, 
Roaming  the  country-side,  a  truant  boy, 
Nursing  thy  project  in  unclouded  joy, 
And  every  doubt  long  blown  by  time  away.  200 

O  born  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and  clear, 
And  life  ran  gaily  as  the  sparkling  Thames, 

Before  this  strange  disease  of  modern  life, 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 

Its  heads  o'ertaxed,  its  palsied  hearts,  was  rife — 

Fly  hence,  our  contact  fear!  206 

Still  fly,  plunge  deeper  in  the  bowering  wood! 

Averse,  as  Dido  did,  with  gesture  stern, 

From  her  false  friend's  approach  in  Hades  turn, 
Wave  us  away;  and  keep  thy  solitude!  210 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade, 

With  a  free  onward  impulse  brushing  through, 
By  night,  the  silvered  branches  of  the  glade, 

182.  one:  probably  the  German  poet  Goethe.  209.  in 
Hades  turn:  when  Aeneas  deserted  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage, 
she  killed  herself  in  despair;  later,  meeting  him  in  Hades,  she 
turned  away  from  him  in  anger. 


Far  on  the  forest-skirts,  where  none  pursue, 
On  some  mild  pastoral  slope  216 

Emerge;  and  resting  on  the  moonlit  pales, 
Freshen  thy  flowers,  as  in  former  years, 
With  dew,  or  listen  with  enchanted  ears, 

From  the  dark  dingles,  to  the  nightingales!    220 

But  fly  our  paths,  our  feverish  contact  fly! 
For  strong  the  infection  of  our  mental  strife, 
Which,  though  it  gives  no  bliss,  yet  spoils  for 
rest; 
And  we  should  win  thee  from  thy  own  fair  life, 
Like  us  distracted,  and  like  us  unblest.       225 
Soon,  soon  thy  cheer  would  die, 
Thy    hopes   grow    timorous,    and    unfixed    thy 
powers, 
And  thy  clear  aims  be  cross  and  shifting  made; 
And  then  thy  glad  perennial  youth  would  fade, 
Fade,  and  grow  old  at  last,  and  die  like  ours.     230 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and  smiles! 
As  some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the  sea, 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 
Lifting  the  cool-haired  creepers  stealthily, 
The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow       235 
Among  the  /Egasan  isles; 
And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 
Freighted  with  amber  grapes  and  Chian  wine, 
Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steeped  in 
brine, 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home,   240 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the  waves! 
And  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook  out  more 
sail; 
And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
O'er  the  blue  Midland  waters  with  the  gale, 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily,  245 

To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  western  straits;   and  unbent  sails 
There,    where   down   cloudy   cliffs,    through 

sheets  of  foam, 
Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  come; 
And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales.       250 

220.  dingles:  dells.  232.  Tyrian:  from  Tyre  in 

Phoenicia.  245.  Syrtes:  a  gulf  on  the  north  coast 

of  Africa.  247.  western  straits:  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

249.  Iberians:   early  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
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Thyrsis:  A  Monody,  to  Commemorate  the  Au- 
thor's Friend,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  died  at 
Florence,  1861  (1866) 

How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills! 
In  the  two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the  same; 

The  village  street  its  haunted  mansion  lacks, 
And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla's  name, 
And    from  the  roofs  the  twisted    chimney- 
stacks —  5 
Are  ye  too  changed,  ye  hills? 
See,  'tis  no  foot  of  unfamiliar  men 

To-night  from  Oxford  up  your  pathway  strays! 
Here  came  I  often,  often,  in  old  days — 
Thyrsis  and  I;  we  still  had  Thyrsis  then.  10 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Childsworth  Farm, 
Up  past  the  wood,  to  where  the  elm-tree  crowns 
The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sunset  flames? 
The  signal-elm,  that  looks  on  Ilsley  Downs, 
The  Vale,  the  three  lone  weirs,  the  youthful 
Thames? —  15 

This  winter-eve  is  warm, 
Humid  the  air!  leafless,  yet  soft  as  spring, 
The  tender  purple  spray  on  copse  and  briers! 
And  that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires, 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  heightening,     20 

Lovely  all  times  she  lies,  lovely  to-night! 
Only,  methinks,  some  loss  of  habit's  power 

Befalls  me  wandering  through  this  upland  dim. 
Once  passed  I  blindfold  here,  at  any  hour; 

Now  seldom  come  I,  since  I  came  with  him.   25 
That  single  elm-tree  bright 
Against  the  west — I  miss  it!  is  it  gone? 

We  prized  it  dearly;   while  it  stood,  we  said, 

Our  friend,  the  gipsy-scholar,  was  not  dead; 
While  the  tree  lived,  he  in  these  fields  lived  on. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here,        31 
Butonce  I  knew  each  field,  each  flower,  each  stick; 
And  with  the  country-folk  acquaintance  made 
By  barn  in  threshing-time,  by  new-built  rick. 
Here,  too,  our  shepherd-pipes  we  first  assayed. 
Ah  me!  this  many  a  year  36 

My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd's  holiday! 

2.  two  Hinkseys:  villages  southwest  of  Oxford.  As  in 
The  Scholar-Gipsy,  places  mentioned  in  the  poem  are  all  near 
Oxford.         10.  Thvrsis:  Clough. 


Needs  must  I  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy 

heart 
Into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  depart; 
But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away.  40 

It  irked  him  to  be  here;  he  could  not  rest. 
He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields, 

He  loved  his  mates;  but  yet  he  could  not  keep, 
For  that  a  shadow  lowered  on  the  fields, 

Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep.    45 
Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  filled  his 
head. 
He  went;   his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing,  he  is  dead.     50 

So,  some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  June, 

When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o'er, 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day — 
When  garden-walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor 
With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May    55 
And  chestnut-flowers  are  strewn — 
So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo's  parting  cry, 
From  the  wet  fields,  through  the  vexed  gar- 
den-trees, 
Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and   tossing 
breeze : 
The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom  go  II       60 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go? 
Soon  will  the  high  midsummer  pomps  come  on, 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and  swell, 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 

Sweet- William  with  his  homely  cottage-smell, 
And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow;  66 

Roses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 

And  open,  jasmine-muffled  lattices, 

And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees, 
And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening-star. 

He  hearkens  not!  light  comer,  he  is  flown!  71 

What  matters  it?  next  year  he  will  return, 
And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  spring- 
days, 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling  fern, 
And  bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest-ways, 
And  scent  of  hav  new-mown.  76 
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But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see; 
See  him  come  back,  and  cut  a  smoother  reed, 
And  blow  a  strain  the  world  at  last  shall  heed — 

For  time,  not  Corydon,  hath  conquered  thee!  80 

Alack,  for  Corydon  no  rival  now! — 

But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate, 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go, 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate; 

And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry's  flow,        85 
And  relax  Pluto's  brow, 
And  make  leap  up  with  joy  the  beauteous  head 
Of  Proserpine,  among  whose  crowned  hair 
Are  flowers  first  opened  on  Sicilian  air, 
And  flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,   from  the 
dead.  .  .  90 

O  easy  access  to  the  hearer's  grace 

When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proserpine! 

For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields, 
She  knew  the  Dorian  water's  gush  divine, 

She  knew  each  lily  white  which  Enna  yields, 
Each  rose  with  blushing  face;  96 

She  loved  the  Dorian  pipe,  the  Dorian  strain. 

But,  ah,  of  our  poor  Thames  she  never  heard! 

Her  foot  the  Cumner  cowslips  never  stirred; 
And  we  should  tease  her  with  our  plaint  in  vain! 

Well!  wind-dispersed  and  vain  the  words  will  be, 
Yet,  Thyrsis,  let  me  give  my  grief  its  hour 

In  the  old  haunt,  and  find  our  tree-topped  hill! 
Who,  if  not  I,  for  questing  here  hath  power? 

I  know  the  wood  which  hides  the  daffodil,    105 
I  know  the  Fyfield  tree, 
I  know  what  white,  what  purple  fritillaries 

The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields, 

Above  by  Ensham,  down  by  Sandford,  yields, 
And  what  sedged  brooks  are  Thames's  tribu- 


80.  Corydon:  Arnold  himself.  The  triumph  of  Corydon 
over  Thyrsis  in  a  song  contest  is  celebrated  in  Vergil's  sixth 
Eclogue.  84.  Bion's  fate:  Moschus,  a  Sicilian  pastoral 

poet,  wrote  in  the  second  century  b.c.  an  elegy,  The  Lament 
for  Bion,  which  was  one  of  Arnold's  models  for  Thyrsis. 
85.  unpermitted  ferry's  flow:  the  Styx.  88.  Proserpine: 
wife  of  Pluto.  90.  flute:  as  Orpheus  did  Eurydice. 

92.  Dorian:  Sicilian.  95.  Enna:  the  Sicilian  vale  from 

which  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine.  107.  fritillaries: 

lilv-like  flowers. 


I  know  these  slopes;   who  knows  them  if  not  I? — 
But  many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hillside, 

With     thorns    once     studded,     old,     white- 
blossomed  trees, 
Where  thick  the  cowslips  grew,  and  far  descried 
High  towered  the  spikes  of  purple  orchises,  115 
Hath  since  our  day  put  by 
The  coronals  of  that  forgotten  time; 

Down  each  green  bank  hath  gone  the  plow- 
boy's  team, 
And  only  in  the  hidden  brookside  gleam 
Primroses,  orphans  of  the  flowery  prime.         120 

Where  is  the  girl,  who  by  the  boatman's  door, 
Above  the  locks,  above  the  boating  throng, 
Unmoored     our    skiff    when     through     the 
Wytham  flats, 
Red  loosestrife  and  blond  meadow-sweet  among 
x\nd  darting  swallows  and  light  water-gnats,  125 
We  tracked  the  shy  Thames  shore? 
Where  are  the  mowers,  who,  as  the  tiny  swell 
Of  our  boat  passing  heaved  the  river-grass, 
Stood  with  suspended  scythe  to  see  us  pass? — 
They  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone  as  well!    130 

Yes,  thou  art  gone!    and  round  me  too  the  night 
In  ever-nearing  circle  weaves  her  shade. 
I  see  her  veil  draw  soft  across  the  day, 
I  feel  her  slowly  chilling  breath  invade 
The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair  sprent 
with  gray;  135 

I  feel  her  finger  light 
Laid  pausefully  upon  life's  headlong  train; — 
The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the  morning  dew. 
The  heart  less  bounding  at  emotion  new, 
And  hope,  once  crushed,  less  quick  to  spring 
again.  140 

And  long  the  way  appears,  which  seemed  so  short 
To  the  unpracticed  eye  of  sanguine  youth; 

And  high  the  mountain-tops,  in  cloudy  air, 
The  mountain-tops  where  is  the  throne  of  truth. 
Tops  in  life's  rnorning-sun  so  bright  and  bare! 
Unbreachable  the  fort  146 

Of  the  long-battered  world  uplifts  its  wall; 
And   strange  and   vain   the  earthly   turmoil 
grows, 

135.  sprent:  sprinkled. 
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And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy  repose, 
And  night  as  welcome  as  a  friend  would  fall.    150 

But  hush!  the  upland  hath  a  sudden  loss 
Of  quiet! — Look,  adown  the  dusk  hillside, 

A  troop  of  Oxford  hunters  going  home, 
As  in  old  days,  jovial  and  talking,  ride! 

From   hunting   with    the    Berkshire   hounds 
they  come.  155 

Quick!  let  me  fly,  and  cross 
Into  yon  farther  field! — 'Tis  done;   and  see, 
Backed  by  the  sunset,  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening-sky, 
Bare  on  its  lonely  ridge,  the  tree!  the  tree!    160 

I  take  the  omen!    Eve  lets  down  her  veil, 

The  white  fog  creeps  from  bush  to  bush  about, 

The  west  unflushes,  the  high  stars  grow  bright, 
And  in  the  scattered  farms  the  lights  come  out. 

I  cannot  reach  the  signal-tree  to-night,       165 
Yet,  happy  omen,  hail! 
Hear  it  from  thy  broad  lucent  Arno-vale 

(For  there  thine  earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep 

The  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale),  170 

Hear  it,  O  Thyrsis,  still  our  tree  is  there! — 

Ah,  vain!    These  English  fields,  this  upland  dim, 

These  brambles  pale  with  mist  engarlanded, 
That  lone,  sky-pointing  tree,  are  not  for  him; 

To  a  boon  southern  country  he  is  fled,        175 
And  now  in  happier  air, 
Wandering  with  the  great  mother's  train  divine 

(And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  than  thee, 

I  trow,  the  mighty  mother  doth  not  see!) 
Within  a  folding  of  the  Apennine,  180 

Thou  hearest  the  immortal  strains  of  old! — 
Putting  his  sickle  to  the  perilous  grain 

In  the  hot  cornfield  of  the  Phrygian  king, 
For  thee  the  Lityerses-song  again  184 

Young  Daphnis  with  his  silver  voice  doth  sing; 

167.  Arno-vale:  Clough  died  in  Italy  and  was  buried  in 
the  Protestant  Cemetery  in  Florence  near  the  river  Arno. 
183.  Phrygian  king:  Lityerses,  who  made  strangers  compete 
with  him  in  a  reaping  contest;  if  they  were  defeated,  he  put 
them  to  death,  and  his  song  was  sung  as  a  dirge  for  them. 
185.  Daphnis:  with  the  aid  of  Hercules,  Daphnis  was  able 
to  win  the  contest  and  slay  Lityerses. 


Sings  his  Sicilian  fold, 
His  sheep,  his  hapless  love,  his  blinded  eyes — • 
And  how  a  call  celestial  round  him  rang, 
And    heavenward    from    the    fountain-brink 
he  sprang, 
And  all  the  marvel  of  the  golden  skies.  190 

There  thou  art  gone,  and  me  thou  leavest  here 
Sole  in  these  fields;  yet  will  I  not  despair. 

Despair  I  will  not,  while  I  yet  descry 
'Neath  the  mild  canopy  of  English  air 

That  lonely  tree  against  the  western  sky.      195 
Still,  still  these  slopes,  'tis  clear, 
Our  gypsy-scholar  haunts,  outliving  thee! 
Fields  where  soft  sheep  from  cages  pull  the 

hay, 
Woods  with  anemones  in  flower  till  May, 
Know  him  a  wanderer  still;    then  why  not  me? 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks,  201 

Shy  to  illumine;  and  I  seek  it  too. 

This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with  gold, 
With  place,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering  crew; 
'Tis  not  in  the  world's  market  bought  and 
sold —  205 

But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 
Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  un tired; 
Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  he  is  gone, 
He  wends  unfollowed,  he  must  house  alone; 
Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired.     210 

Thou  too,  O  Thyrsis,  on  like  quest  wert  bound; 
Thou  wanderedst  with  me  for  a  little  hour! 

Men  gave  thee  nothing;  but  this  happy  quest, 

If  men  esteemed  thee  feeble,  gave  thee  power, 

If  men  procured  thee  trouble,  gave  thee  rest. 

And  this  rude  Cumner  ground,  216 

Its  fir-topped  Hurst,  its  farms,  its  quiet  fields, 

Here  cam'st   thou  in   thy   jocund   youthful 

time, 
Here  was  thine  height  of  strength,  thy  golden 
prime! 
And  still  the  haunt  beloved  a  virtue  yields.     220 

What  though  the  music  of  thy  rustic  flute 
Kept  not  for  long  its  happy,  country  tone; 

Lost  it  too  soon,  and  learned  a  stormy  note 
Of  men  contention- tossed,  of  men  who  groan, 
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Which  tasked  thy  pipe  too  sore,  and  tired  thy 
throat —  225 

It  failed,  and  thou  wast  mute! 
Yet  hadst  thou  always  visions  of  our  light, 
And  long  with  men  of  care  thou  couldst  not 

stay, 
And  soon  thy  foot  resumed  its  wandering  way, 
Left  human  haunt,  and  on  alone  till  night.        230 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here! 
'Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  with  thee  of  yore, 

Thyrsis!   in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is  my  home. 
Then  through  the  great  town's  harsh,  heart- 
wearying  roar, 
Let  in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often  come,       235 
To  chase  fatigue  and  fear: 
Why  faintest  thou?   I  wandered  till  I  died. 
Roam  on!    The  light  we  sought  is  shining  still. 
Dost  thou  as\  proof?    Our  tree  yet  crowns  the 
hill, 
Our  scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hillside.  240 


Isolation  (1855) 
To  Marguerite 

We  were  apart;  yet,  day  by  day, 

I  bade  my  heart  more  constant  be. 

I  bade  it  keep  the  world  away, 

And  grow  a  home  for  only  thee; 

Nor  feared  but  thy  love  likewise  grew,  5 

Like  mine,  each  day,  more  tried,  more  true. 

The  fault  was  grave!    I  might  have  known, 

What  far  too  soon,  alas!    I  learned — 

The  heart  can  bind  itself  alone, 

And  faith  may  oft  be  unreturned.  10 

Self-swayed  our  feelings  ebb  and  swell — ■ 

Thou  lov'st  no  more; — Farewell!   Farewell! 

Farewell ! — and  thou,  thou  lonely  heart, 

Which  never  yet  without  remorse 

Even  for  a  moment  didst  depart  15 

From  thy  remote  and  sphered  course 

To  haunt  the  place  where  passions  reign — 

Back  to  thy  solitude  again! 

Isolation.  First  published  independently,  this  poem 
later  was  printed  as  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  seven  poems 
entitled  Switzerland;   the  poem  that  follows  was  fifth. 


Back!  with  the  conscious  thrill  of  shame 
Which  Luna  felt,  that  summer  night,  20 

Flash  through  her  pure  immortal  frame, 
When  she  forsook  the  starry  height 
To  hang  over  Endymion's  sleep 
Upon  the  pine-grown  Latmian  steep. 

Yet  she,  chaste  queen,  had  never  proved        25 
How  vain  a  thing  is  mortal  love, 
Wandering  in  heaven,  far  removed; 
But  thou  hast  long  had  place  to  prove 
This  truth — to  prove,  and  make  thine  own: 
"Thou  hast  been,  shalt  be,  art,  alone."  30 

Or,  if  not  quite  alone,  yet  they 

Which  touch  thee  are  unmating  things — 

Ocean  and  clouds  and  night  and  day; 

Lorn  autumns  and  triumphant  springs; 

And  life,  and  others'  joy  and  pain,  35 

And  love,  if  love,  of  happier  men. 

Of  happier  men — for  they,  at  least, 
Have  dreamed  two  human  hearts  might  blend 
In  one,  and  were  through  faith  released 
From  isolation  without  end  40 

Prolonged;  nor  knew,  although  not  less 
Alone  than  thou,  their  loneliness. 


To  Marguerite — Continued  (1852) 

Yes!  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow,  5 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

But  when  the  moon  their  hollows  lights, 
And  they  are  swept  by  balms  of  spring, 
And  in  their  glens,  on  starry  nights, 
The  nightingales  divinely  sing;  10 

And  lovely  notes,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Across  the  sounds  and  channels  pour — 

Oh!  then  a  longing  like  despair 

Is  to  their  farthest  caverns  sent; 

For  surely  once,  they  feel,  we  were  15 

Parts  of  a  single  continent! 
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Now  round  us  spreads  the  water  plain- 
Oh  might  our  marges  meet  again! 

Who  ordered,  that  their  longing's  fire 
Should  be,  as  soon  as  kindled,  cooled? 
Who  renders  vain  their  deep  desire? — 
A  god,  a  god  their  severance  ruled! 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea. 


Dover  Beach  (1867) 

The  sea  is  calm  to-night. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits;  on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone;   the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay.      5 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon- blanched  land, 

Listen!  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand,  11 

Begin,  and  cease;  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow;  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles,  long  ago,  15 

Heard  it  on  the  /Egaean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery ;  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea.  20 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled; 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar,  25 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  for  the  world,  which  seems        30 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Dover  Beach.   28.  shingles:  beaches  covered  with  large 


Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain,  35 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 


Preface  to  Essays  in  Criticism  ■  First  Series  (1865) 

Several  of  the  Essays  which  are  here  collected 
and  reprinted  had  the  good  or  the  bad  fortune  to 
be  much  criticized  at  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance. I  am  not  now  going  to  inflict  upon  the 
reader  a  reply  to  those  criticisms;  for  one  or  two 
explanations  which  are  desirable,  I  shall  elsewhere, 
perhaps,  be  able  some  day  to  find  an  opportunity; 
but,  indeed,  it  is  not  in  my  nature, — some  of  my 
critics  would  rather  say,  not  in  my  power, — to  dis- 
pute on  behalf  of  any  opinion,  even  my  own,  very 
obstinately.  To  try  and  approach  truth  on  one 
side  after  another,  not  to  strive  or  cry,  nor  to 
persist  in  pressing  forward,  on  any  one  side,  with 
violence  and  self-will, — it  is  only  thus,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  mortals  may  hope  to  gain  any  vision  of 
the  mysterious  goddess,  whom  we  shall  never  see 
except  in  outline,  but  only  thus  even  in  outline. 
He  who  will  do  nothing  but  fight  impetuously 
towards  her  on  his  own,  one,  favorite,  particular 
line,  is  inevitably  destined  to  run  his  head  into  the 
folds  of  the  black  robe  in  which  she  is  wrapped. 
So  it  is  not  to  reply  to  my  critics  that  I  write 
this  preface,  but  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding, 
of  which  certain  phrases  that  some  of  them  use 
make  me  apprehensive.  Mr.  Wright,  one  of  the 
many  translators  of  Homer,  has  published  a  letter 
to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  complaining  of  some 
remarks  of  mine,  uttered  now  a  long  while  ago,  on 
his  version  of  the  Iliad.71  One  cannot  be  always 
studying  one's  own  works,  and  I  was  really  under 
the  impression,  till  I  saw  Mr.  Wright's  complaint, 
that  I  had  spoken  of  him  with  all  respect.  The 
reader  may  judge  of  my  astonishment,  therefore, 
at  finding,  from  Mr.  Wright's  pamphlet,  that  I 
had  "declared  with  much  solemnity  that  there  is 
not  any  proper  reason  for  his  existing."  That  I 
never  said;  but,  on  looking  back  at  my  lectures  on 
translating  Homer,  I  find  that  I  did  say,  not  that 

Preface  to  Essays  in  Criticism,  remarks  .  .  .  Iliad:  in 
Arnold's  lectures  On  Translating  Homer. 
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Mr.  Wright,  but  that  Mr.  Wright's  version  of  the 
Iliad,  repeating  in  the  main  the  merits  and  defects 
of  Cowper's  version,  as  Mr.  Sotheby's  repeated 
those  of  Pope's  version,  had,  if  I  might  be  pardoned 
for  saying  so,  no  proper  reason  for  existing.  Else- 
where I  expressly  spoke  of  the  merit  of  his  version; 
but  I  confess  that  the  phrase,  qualified  as  I  have 
shown,  about  its  want  of  a  proper  reason  for  exist- 
ing, I  used.  Well,  the  phrase  had,  perhaps,  too 
much  vivacity;  we  have  all  of  us  a  right  to  exist, 
we  and  our  works;  an  unpopular  author  should 
be  the  last  person  to  call  in  question  this  right. 
So  I  gladly  withdraw  the  offending  phrase,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  having  used  it;  Mr.  Wright,  however, 
would  perhaps  be  more  indulgent  to  my  vivacity, 
if  he  considered  that  we  are  none  of  us  likely  to 
be  lively  much  longer.  My  vivacity  is  but  the 
last  sparkle  of  flame  before  we  are  all  in  the  dark, 
the  last  glimpse  of  color  before  we  all  go  into 


by  myself,  and  to  compromise  others  as  little  as 
possible.  Besides  this,  my  native  modesty  is  such 
that  I  have  always  been  shy  of  assuming  the  hon- 
orable style  of  professor,  because  this  is  a  title  I 
share  with  so  many  distinguished  men, — Professor 
Pepper,  Professor  Anderson,  Professor  Frickel,  and 
others, — who  adorn  it,  I  feel,  much  more  than  I  do. 
However,  it  is  not  merely  out  of  modesty  that 
I  prefer  to  stand  alone,  and  to  concentrate  on  my- 
10  self,  as  a  plain  citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  not  as  an  office-bearer  in  a  hierarchy,  the 
whole  responsibility  for  all  I  write;  it  is  much 
more  out  of  genuine  devotion  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  for  which  I  feel,  and  always  must  feel, 
the  fondest,  the  most  reverential  attachment.  In 
an  epoch  of  dissolution  and  transformation,  such 
as  that  on  which  we  are  now  entered,  habits,  ties, 
and  associations  are  inevitably  broken  up,  the 
action  of  individuals  becomes  more  distinct,  the 


drab, — the  drab  of  the  earnest,  prosaic,  practical,  20  shortcomings,  errors,  heats,  disputes,  which  neces- 


austerely  literal  future.  Yes,  the  world  will  soon 
be  the  Philistines'"!  and  then,  with  every  voice, 
not  of  thunder,  silenced,  and  the  whole  earth 
filled  and  ennobled  every  morning  by  the  magnifi- 
cent roaring  of  the  young  lions  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  we  shall  all  yawn  in  one  another's  faces 
with  the  dismalest,  the  most  unimpeachable  gravity. 
But  I  return  to  my  design  in  writing  this 
preface.     That  design   was,   after  apologizing   to 


sarily  attend  individual  action,  are  brought  into 
greater  prominence.  Who  would  not  gladly  keep 
clear,  from  all  these  passing  clouds,  an  august 
institution  which  was  there  before  they  arose,  and 
which  will  be  there  when  they  have  blown  over? 
It  is  true,  the  Saturday  Review  maintains  that 
our  epoch  of  transformation  is  finished;  that  we 
have  found  our  philosophy;  that  the  British 
nation  has  searched  all  anchorages  for  the  spirit, 


Mr.  Wright  for  my  vivacity  of  five  years  ago,  to  30  and  has  finally  anchored  itself,  in  the  fulness  of 


beg  him  and  others  to  let  me  bear  my  own  burdens, 
without  saddling  the  great  and  famous  university 
to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  with  any 
portion  of  them.  What  I  mean  to  deprecate  is  such 
phrases  as,  "his  professorial  assault,"  "his  assertions 
issued  ex  cathedra,"n  "the  sanction  of  his  name  as 
the  representative  of  poetry,"  and  so  on.  Proud 
as  I  am  of  my  connection  with  the  University  of 
Oxford,"  I  can  truly  say  that,  knowing  how  un- 


perfected  knowledge,  on  Benthamism."  This  idea 
at  first  made  a  great  impression  on  me;  not  only 
because  it  is  so  consoling  in  itself,  but  also  because 
it  explained  a  phenomenon  which  in  the  summer 
of  last  year  had,  I  confess,  a  good  deal  troubled  me. 
At  that  time  my  avocations  led  me  to  travel  almost 
daily  on  one  of  the  Great  Eastern  Lines, — the 
Woodford  Branch.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
murderer,  M tiller,  perpetrated  his  detestable  act 


popular  a  task  one  is  undertaking  when  one  tries  40  on  the  North  London  Railway,  close  by.    The 

English  middle  class,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  feeble 
unit,  travel  on  the  Woodford  Branch  in  large  num- 
bers. Well,  the  demoralization  of  our  class, — the 
class  which  (the  newspapers  are  constantly  saying 
it,  so  I  may  repeat  it  without  vanity)  has  done  all 
the  great  things  which  have  ever  been  done  in 

Benthamism:  utilitarianism.   Its  chief  English  exponent, 
was  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1833). 


to  pull  out  a  few  more  stops  in  that  powerful  but 
at  present  somewhat  narrow-toned  organ,  the 
modern  Englishman,  I  have  sought  always  to  stand 

Philistines':  Philistines  was  Arnold's  term  for  the  middle 
classes,  ex  cathedra:  "from  his  official  seat."  University 
of  Oxford:  'When  the  above  was  written  the  author  had 
still  the  Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  which  he  has  since 
vacated."   (Arnold) 
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England,— the  demoralization,  I  say,  of  our  class, 
caused  by  the  Bow  tragedy,  was  something  be- 
wildering. iMyself  a  transcendentalist  (as  the 
Saturday  Review  knows),  I  escaped  the  infection; 
and,  day  after  day,  I  used  to  ply  my  agitated 
fellow-travellers  with  all  the  consolations  which 
my  transcendentalism  would  naturally  suggest  to 
me.  I  reminded  them  how  Caesar  refused  to  take 
precautions  against  assassination,  because  life  was 
not  worth  having  at  the  price  of  an  ignoble  solici- 
tude for  it.  I  reminded  them  what  insignificant 
atoms  we  all  are  in  the  life  of  the  world.  "Suppose 
the  worst  to  happen,"  I  said,  addressing  a  portly 
jeweller  from  Cheapside;  "suppose  even  yourself 
to  be  the  victim;  il  ny  a  pas  d'homme  necessaire.n 
We  should  miss  you  for  a  day  or  two  upon  the 
Woodford  Branch;  but  the  great  mundane  move- 
ment would  still  go  on,  the  gravel  walks  of  your 
villa  would  still  be  rolled,  dividends  would  still  be 

paid  at  the  Bank,  omnibuses  would  still  run,  there  20  and  forsaken  beliefs 
would  still  be  the  old  crush  at  the  corner  of  Fen- 
church  Street."  All  was  of  no  avail.  Nothing 
could  moderate,  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  English 
middle  class,  their  passionate,  absorbing,  almost 
bloodthirsty  clinging  to  life.  At  the  moment  I 
thought  this  over-concern  a  little  unworthy;  but 
the  Saturday  Review  suggests  a  touching  explana- 
tion of  it.  What  I  took  for  the  ignoble  clinging  to 
life  of  a  comfortable  worlding,  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  ardent  longing  of  a  faithful  Benthamite,  trav- 
ersing an  age  still  dimmed  by  the  last  mists  of 
transcendentalism,  to  be  spared  long  enough  to 
see  his  religion  in  the  full  and  final  blaze  of  its 
triumph.  This  respectable  man,  whom  I  imagined 
to  be  going  up  to  London  to  serve  his  shop,  or  to 
buy  shares,  or  to  attend  an  Exeter  Hall  meeting, 
or  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Marylebone 
Vestry,  was  even,  perhaps,  in  real  truth,  on  a  pious 
pilgrimage,  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Bentham's  execu- 
tors a  secret  bone  of  his  great,  dissected  master." 
And  yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Saturday  Review  has  here,  for  once,  fallen  a  victim 
to  an  idea, — a  beautiful  but  a  deluding  idea, — and 
that  the  British  nation  has  not  yet,  so  entirely  as  the 
reviewer  seems  to  imagine,  found  the  last  word  of 


its  philosophy.  No,  we  are  all  seekers  still!  seekers 
often  make  mistakes,  and  I  wish  mine  to  redound 
to  my  own  discredit  only,  and  not  to  touch  Oxford. 
Beautiful  city!  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  unravaged 
by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so  se- 
rene! 

There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play! 

And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading 
her  gardens  to  the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from 

10  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  middle 
age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable 
charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer  to  the  true  goal 
of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection, — to  beauty, 
in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  from  another 
side? — nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of 
Tubingen.  Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has 
been  so  romantic!  who  hast  given  thyself  so  prodi- 
gally, given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes  not  mine, 
only  never  to  the  Philistines!  home  of  lost  causes, 
and  unpopular  names,  and 
impossible  loyalties!  what  example  could  ever  so 
inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  Philistine  in  ourselves, 
what  teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that 
bondage  to  which  we  are  all  prone,  that  bondage 
which  Goethe,  in  his  incomparable  lines  on  the 
death  of  Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest 
praise  (and  nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the  praise) 
to  have  left  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him; — the 
bondage  of  "was  wis  alle  bdndigt,  das  Ge>neine!"n 

30  She  will  forgive  me,  even  if  I  have  unwittingly 
drawn  upon  her  a  shot  or  two  aimed  at  her  un- 
worthy son;  for  she  is  generous,  and  the  cause  in 
which  I  fight  is,  after  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a 
day,  what  is  our  puny  warfare  against  the  Philis- 
tines, compared  with  the  warfare  which  this  queen 
of  romance  has  been  waging  against  them  for  cen- 
turies, and  will  wage  after  we  are  gone? 


Wordsworth"  (1879) 

I  remember  hearing  Lord  Macaulay  say,  after 
Wordsworth's  death,  when  subscriptions  were 
being  collected  to  found  a  memorial  of  him,  that 
ten  years  earlier  more  money  could  have  been 


iln'y  a  .  .  .  ndcessaire:  "no  man  is  necessary."  dis- 
sected master:  Bentham's  remains  are  preserved  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London. 


Preface  to  Essays  in  Criticism,  was  uns  .  .  .  Gemeine: 
"what  binds  us  all,  our  common  humanity." 

Wordsworth.  The  preface  to  The  Poems  of  Wordsworth, 
chosen  and  edited  by  Matthew  Arnold,  1879. 
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raised  in  Cambridge"  alone,  to  do  honor  to  Words- 
worth, than  was  now  raised  all  through  the  coun- 
try. Lord  Macaulay  had,  as  we  know,  his  own 
heightened  and  telling  way  of  putting  things,  and 
we  must  always  make  allowance  for  it.  But  prob- 
ably it  is  true  that  Wordsworth  has  never,  either 
before  or  since,  been  so  accepted  and  popular,  so 
established  in  possession  of  the  minds  of  all  who 
profess  to  care  for  poetry,  as  he  was  between  the 
years  1830  and  1840,  and  at  Cambridge.  From 
the  very  first,  no  doubt,  he  had  his  believers  and 
witnesses.  But  I  have  myself  heard  him  declare 
that,  for  he  knew  not  how  many  years,  his  poetry 
had  never  brought  him  in  enough  to  buy  his  shoe- 
strings. The  poetry-reading  public  was  very  slow 
to  recognize  him,- and  was  very  easily  drawn  away 
from  him.  Scott  effaced  him  with  this  public. 
Byron  effaced  him. 

The  death  of  Byron  seemed,  however,  to  make 
an  opening  for  Wordsworth.  Scott,  who  had  for 
some  time  ceased  to  produce  poetry  himself,  and 
stood  before  the  public  as  a  great  novelist;  Scott, 
too  genuine  himself  not  to  feel  the  profound 
genuineness  of  Wordsworth,  and  with  an  instinc- 
tive recognition  of  his  firm  hold  on  nature  and  of 
his  local  truth,  always  admired  him  sincerely,  and 
praised  him  generously.  The  influence  of  Coleridge 
upon  young  men  of  ability  was  then  powerful, 
and  was  still  gathering  strength;  this  influence 
told  entirely  in  favor  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
Cambridge  was  a  place  where  Coleridge's  influence 
had  great  action,  and  where  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
therefore,  flourished  especially.  But  even  amongst 
the  general  public  its  sale  grew  large,  the  eminence 
of  its  author  was  widely  recognised,  and  Rydal 
Mount™  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  I  re- 
member Wordsworth  relating  how  one  of  the  pil- 
grims, a  clergyman,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
written  anything  besides  the  Guide  to  the  Lakes. 
Yes,  he  answered  modestly,  he  had  written  verses. 
Not  every  pilgrim  was  a  reader,  but  the  vogue  was 
established,  and  the  stream  of  pilgrims  came. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  decisive  appearance  dates  from 
1842.     One  cannot  say   that  he  effaced   Words- 
Cambridge:  Wordsworth  had  attended  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  between  1787  and  1791. 

Rydal  Mount:  Wordsworth's  home  near  Grasmere, 
Westmoreland,  where  he  lived  from  1813  until  his  death  in 
1850. 


worth  as  Scott  and  Byron  had  effaced  him.  The 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  had  been  so  long  before  the 
public,  the  suffrage  of  good  judges  was  so  steady 
and  so  strong  in  its  favor,  that  by  1842  the  verdict 
of  posterity,  one  may  almost  say,  had  been  already 
pronounced,  and  Wordsworth's  English  fame  was 
secure.  But  the  vogue,  the  ear  and  applause  of  the 
great  body  of  poetry-readers,  never  quite  thor- 
oughly perhaps  his,  he  gradually  lost  more  and 

10  more,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  gained  them.  Mr. 
Tennyson  drew  to  himself,  and  away  from  Words- 
worth, the  poetry-reading  public,  and  the  new 
generations.  Even  in  1850,  when  Wordsworth 
died,  this  diminution  of  popularity  was  visible, 
and  occasioned  the  remark  of  Lord  Macaulay 
which  I  quoted  at  starting. 

The  diminution  has  continued.  The  influence 
of  Coleridge  has  waned,  and  Wordsworth's  poetry 
can  no  longer  draw  succor  from  this  ally.    The 

20  poetry  has  not,  however,  wanted  eulogists;  and 
it  may  be  said  to  have  brought  its  eulogists  luck, 
for  almost  every  one  who  has  praised  Wordsworth's 
poetry  has  praised  it  well.  But  the  public  has 
remained  cold,  or,  at  least,  undetermined.  Even 
the  abundance  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  fine  and  skilfully 
chosen  specimens  of  Wordsworth,  in  the  Golden 
Treasury,  surprised  many  readers,  and  gave  offence 
to  not  a  few.  To  tenth-rate  critics  and  compilers, 
for  whom  any  violent  shock  to  the  public  taste 

30  would  be  a  temerity  not  to  be  risked,  it  is  still 
quite  permissible  to  speak  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
not  only  with  ignorance,  but  with  impertinence. 
On  the  Continent  he  is  almost  unknown. 

I  cannot  think,  then,  that  Wordsworth  has, 
up  to  this  time,  at  all  obtained  his  deserts.  "Glory." 
said  M.  Renan  the  other  day,  "glory  after  all  is 
the  thing  which  has  the  best  chance  of  not  being 
altogether  vanity.""  Wordsworth  was  a  homely 
man,    and    himself  would    certainly    never   have 

40  thought  of  talking  of  glory  as  that  which,  after 
all,  has  the  best  chance  of  not  being  altogether 
vanity-  Yet  we  may  well  allow  that  few  things 
are  less  vain  than  real  glory.  Let  us  conceive  of 
the  whole  group  of  civilised  nations  as  being,  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great  con- 
altogether  vanity:  see  Renan's  Discours  de  Reception  a 
VAcademie  Francaise  ("Preliminary  Address  before  Admission 
to  the  French  Academy"),  1879. 
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federation,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working 
towards  a  common  result;  a  confederation  whose 
members  have  a  due  knowledge  both  of  the  past, 
out  of  which  they  all  proceed,  and  of  one  another. 
This  was  the  ideal  of  Goethe,  and  it  is  an  ideal 
which  will  impose  itself  upon  the  thoughts  of  our 
modern  societies  more  and  more.  Then  to  be 
recognised  by  the  verdict  of  such  a  confederation 
as  a  master,  or  even  as  a  seriously  and  eminently 


therefore,  to  succeed  eminently  in  poetry.  And 
so  much  is  required  for  duly  estimating  success 
here,  that  about  poetry  it  is  perhaps  hardest  to 
arrive  at  a  sure  general  verdict,  and  takes  longest. 
Meanwhile,  our  own  conviction  of  the  superiority 
of  our  national  poets  is  not  decisive,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  mingled,  as  we  see  constantly  in  English 
eulogy  of  Shakespeare,  with  much  of  provincial 
infatuation.    And  we  know  what  was  the  opinion 


worthy  workman,  in  one's  own  line  of  intellectual  10  current  amongst  our  neighbors  the  French — people 


or  spiritual  activity,  is  indeed  glory;  a  glory  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  rate  too  highly.  For  what 
could  be  more  beneficent,  more  salutary?  The 
world  is  forwarded  by  having  its  attention  fixed 
on  the  best  things;  and  here  is  a  tribunal,  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  national  and  provincial  par- 
tiality, putting  a  stamp  on  the  best  things,  and 
recommending  them  for  general  honor  and  ac- 
ceptance. A  nation,  again,  is  furthered  by  recogni- 
tion of  its  real  gifts  and  successes;  it  is  encouraged 
to  develop  them  further.  And  here  is  an  honest 
verdict,  telling  us  which  of  our  supposed  successes 
are  really,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  impartial 
world,  and  not  in  our  own  private  judgment  only, 
successes,  and  which  are  not. 

It  is  so  easy  to  feel  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
one's  own  things,  so  hard  to  make  sure  that  one 
is  right  in  feeling  it!  We  have  a  great  empire. 
But    so    had    Nebuchadnezzar."     We    extol    the 


of  taste,  acuteness,  and  quick  literary  tact — not  a 
hundred  years  ago,  about  our  great  poets.  The  old 
Biographie  Universellsn  notices  the  pretension  of  the 
English  to  a  place  for  their  poets  among  the  chief 
poets  of  the  world,  and  says  that  this  is  a  pretension 
which  to  no  one  but  an  Englishman  can  ever  seem 
admissible.  And  the  scornful,  disparaging  things 
said  by  foreigners  about  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  about  our  national  over-estimate  of  them,  have 
20  been  often  quoted,  and  will  be  in  every  one's 
remembrance. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  and  Shakespeare 
is  now  generally  recognised,  even  in  France,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  poets.  Yes,  some  anti- 
Gallican"  cynic  will  say,  the  French  rank  him  with 
Corneille  and  with  Victor  Hugo!  But  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  sentence  about  Shake- 
speare, which  I  met  with  by  accident  not  long  ago 
in  the  Correspondant,  a  French  review  which  not  a 


'unrivalled  happiness"   of  our    national    civilisa-  30  dozen  English  people,  I  suppose,  look  at.    The 


tion.  But  then  comes  a  candid  friend,71  and  re- 
marks that  our  upper  class  is  materialised,  our 
middle  class  vulgarised,  and  our  lower  class  brutal- 
ised.  We  are  proud  of  our  painting,  our  music. 
But  we  find  that  in  the  judgment  of  other  people 
our  painting  is  questionable,  and  our  music  non- 
existent. We  are  proud  of  our  men  of  science. 
And  here  it  turns  out  that  the  world  is  with  us; 
we  find  that  in  the  judgment  of  other  people,  too, 


writer  is  praising  Shakespeare's  prose.  With 
Shakespeare,  he  says,  "prose  comes  in  whenever 
the  subject,  being  more  familiar,  is  unsuited  to  the 
majestic  English  iambic."  And  he  goes  on: 
"Shakespeare  is  the  king  of  poetic  rhythm  and 
style,  as  well  as  the  king  of  the  realm  of  thought; 
along  with  his  dazzling  prose,  Shakespeare  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  the  most  varied,  the  most 
harmonious  verse  which  has  ever  sounded  upon 


Newton  among  the  dead,  and  Mr.  Darwin  among  40  the  human  ear  since  the  verse  of  the  Greeks.' 
the  living,  hold  as  high  a  place  as  they  hold  in  our 
national  opinion. 

Finally,  we  are  proud  of  our  poets  and  poetry. 
Now  poetry  is  nothing  less  than  the  most  perfect 
speech  of  man,  that  in  which  he  comes  nearest  to 
being  able  to  utter  the  truth.    It  is  no  small  thing, 

Nebuchadnezzar:  king  of  Babylon  in  the  fifth  century 
b.c.    See  Daniel  i-iv.  candid  friend:  Arnold  himself. 


M.  Henry  Cochin,  the  writer  of  this  sentence, 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  it;  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  praise  Shakespeare,  in  a  single  sentence,  more 
justly.  And  when  a  foreigner  and  a  Frenchman 
writes   thus  of  Shakespeare,   and   when   Goethe 

Biographie  Universelle:  "  Universal  Biography,"  first 
published  (under  a  different  title)  in  Paris,  1781.  anti- 
Gallican:  anti-French. 
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says  of  Milton,  in  whom  there  was  so  much  to  repel 
Goethe  rather  than  to  attract  him,  that  "nothing 
has  been  ever  done  so  entirely  in  the  sense  of  the 
Greeks  as  Samson  Agonistes"  and  that  "Milton  is 
in  very  truth  a  poet  whom  we  must  treat  with  all 
reverence,"  then  we  understand  what  constitutes  a 
European  recognition  of  poets  and  poetry  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  a  merely  national  recogni- 
tion, and  that  in  favor  both  of  Milton  and  of  Shake- 
speare the  judgment  of  the  high  court  of  appeal 
has  finally  gone. 

I  come  back  to  M.  Renan's  praise  of  glory,  from 
which  I  started.  Yes,  real  glory  is  a  most  serious 
thing,  glory  authenticated  by  the  Amphictyonic 
Court"  of  final  appeal,  definitive  glory.  And  even 
for  poets  and  poetry,  long  and  difficult  as  may  be 
the  process  of  arriving  at  the  right  award,  the 
right  award  comes  at  last,  the  definitive  glory  rests 
where  it  is  deserved.    Every  establishment  of  such 


Wordsworth's  name  deserves  to  stand,  and  will 
finally  stand,  above  them  all.  Several  of  the  poets 
named  have  gifts  and  excellences  which  Words 
worth  has  not.  But  taking  the  performance  of  each 
as  a  whole,  I  say  that  Wordsworth  seems  to  me  to 
have  left  a  body  of  poetical  work  superior  in  power, 
in  interest,  in  the  qualities  which  give  enduring 
freshness,  to  that  which  any  one  of  the  others  has 
left. 

But  this  is  not  enough  to  say.  I  think  it  certain, 
further,  that  if  we  take  the  chief  poetical  names  of 
the  Continent  since  the  death  of  Moliere,  and, 
omitting  Goethe,  confront  the  remaining  names 
with  that  of  Wordsworth,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Let  us  take  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Schiller,  Uhland, 
Riickert,  and  Heine  for  Germany;  Filicaia,  Alfieri, 
Manzoni,  and  Leopardi  for  Italy;  Racine,  Boileau, 
Voltaire,  Andre  Chenier,  Beranger,  Lamartine, 
Musset,  M.  Victor  Hugo  (he  has  been  so  long  cele- 


a  real  glory  is  good  and  wholesome  for  mankind  at  20  brated  that  although  he  still  lives  I  may  be  per- 


large,  good  and  wholesome  for  the  nation  which 
produced  the  poet  crowned  with  it.  To  the  poet 
himself  it  can  seldom  do  harm;  for  he,  poor  man, 
is  in  his  grave,  probably,  long  before  his  glory 
crowns  him. 

Wordsworth  has  been  in  his  grave  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  certainly  his  lovers  and  admirers 
cannot  flatter  themselves  that  this  great  and  steady 
light  of  glory  as  yet  shines  over  him.    He  is  not 


mitted  to  name  him)  for  France.  Several  of  these, 
again,  have  evidently  gifts  and  excellences  to  which 
Wordsworth  can  make  no  pretension.  But  in  real 
poetical  achievement  it  seems  to  me  indubitable 
that  to  Wordsworth,  here  again,  belongs  the  palm. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Wordsworth  has  left  behind 
him  a  body  of  poetical  work  which  wears,  and  will 
wear,  better  on  the  whole  than  the  performance  of 
any  one  of  these  personages,  so  far  more  brilliant 


fully  recognised  at  home;   he  is  not  recognised  at  30  and  celebrated,  most  of  them,  than  the  homely  poet 


all  abroad.  Yet  I  firmly  believe  that  the  poetical 
performance  of  Wordsworth  is,  after  that  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  of  which  all  the  world  now 
recognises  the  worth,  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
siderable in  our  language  from  the  Elizabethan  age 
to  the  present  time.  Chaucer  is  anterior;  and  on 
other  grounds,  too,  he  cannot  well  be  brought  into 
the  comparison.  But  taking  the  roll  of  our  chief 
poetical  names,  besides  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 


of  Rydal.  Wordsworth's  performance  in  poetry  is 
on  the  whole,  in  power,  in  interest,  in  the  qualities 
which  give  enduring  freshness,  superior  to  theirs. 
This  is  a  high  claim  to  make  for  Wordsworth. 
But  if  it  is  a  just  claim,  if  Wordsworth's  place 
among  the  poets  who  have  appeared  in  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries  is  after  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Milton,  Goethe,  indeed,  but  before  all  the  rest, 
then  in  time  Wordsworth  will  have  his  due.    We 


from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  downwards,  and  going  40  shall  recognise  him  in  his  place,  as  we  recognise 


through  it — Spenser,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Cowper,  Burns,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Camp- 
bell, Moore,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats  (I  mention 
those  only  who  are  dead), — I  think  it  certain  that 

Amphictyonic  Court:  an  ancient  Greek  council  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  members  of  a  league  of 
states  (an  amphictyony)  which  met  to  protect  a  temple  and 
maintain  in  it  the  worship  of  a  deity. 


Shakespeare  and  Milton;  and  not  only  we  our- 
selves shall  recognise  him,  but  he  will  be  recognised 
by  Europe  also.  Meanwhile,  those  who  recognise 
him  already  may  do  well,  perhaps,  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  there  are  not  in  the  case  of  Words- 
worth certain  special  obstacles  which  hinder  or 
delay  his  due  recognition  by  others,  and  whether 
these  obstacles  are  not  in  some  measure  removable. 
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The  Excursion  and  The  Prelude,  his  poems  of 
greatest  bulk,  are  by  no  means  Wordsworth's  best 
work.  His  best  work  is  in  his  shorter  pieces,  and 
many  indeed  are  there  of  these  which  are  of  first- 
rate  excellence.  But  in  his  seven  volumes  the 
pieces  of  high  merit  are  mingled  with  a  mass  of 
pieces  very  inferior  to  them;  so  inferior  to  them 
that  it  seems  wonderful  how  the  same  poet  should 
have  produced  both.  Shakespeare  frequently  has 
lines  and  passages  in  a  strain  quite  false,  and  which 
are  entirely  unworthy  of  him.  But  one  can  im- 
agine his  smiling  if  one  could  meet  him  in  the 
Elysian  Fields  and  tell  him  so;  smiling  and  reply- 
ing that  he  knew  it  perfectly  well  himself,  and 
what  did  it  matter?  But  with  Wordsworth  the  case 
is  different.  Work  altogether  inferior,  work  quite 
uninspired,  flat  and  dull,  is  produced  by  him  with 
evident  unconsciousness  of  its  defects,  and  he  pre- 
sents it  to  us  with  the  same  faith  and  seriousness  as 
his  best  work.  Now  a  drama  or  an  epic  fill  the 
mind,  and  one  does  not  look  beyond  them;  but  in 
a  collection  of  short  pieces  the  impression  made  by 
one  piece  requires  to  be  continued  and  sustained 
by  the  piece  following.  In  reading  Wordsworth 
the  impression  made  by  one  of  his  fine  pieces  is  too 
often  dulled  and  spoiled  by  a  very  inferior  piece 
coming  after  it. 

Wordsworth  composed  verses  during  a  space  of 
some  sixty  years;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  within  one  single  decade  of  those  years,  be- 
tween 1798  and  1808,  almost  all  his  really  first-rate 
work  was  produced.  A  mass  of  inferior  work  re- 
mains, work  done  before  and  after  this  golden 
prime,  imbedding  the  first-rate  work  and  clogging 
it,  obstructing  our  approach  to  it,  chilling,  not  un- 
frequently,  the  high-wrought  mood  with  which  we 
leave  it.  To  be  recognised  far  and  wide  as  a  great 
poet,  to  be  possible  and  receivable  as  a  classic, 
Wordsworth  needs  to  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  poetical  baggage  which  now  encumbers  him. 
To  administer  this  relief  is  indispensable,  unless  he 
is  to  continue  to  be  a  poet  for  the  few  only, — a 
poet  valued  far  below  his  real  worth  by  the  world. 

There  is  another  thing.  Wordsworth  classified 
his  poems  not  according  to  any  commonly  received 
plan  of  arrangement,  but  according  to  a  scheme  of 
mental  physiology.  He  has  poems  of  the  fancy, 
poems  of  the  imagination,  poems  of  sentiment  and 


reflection,  and  so  on.  His  categories  are  ingenious 
but  far-fetched,  and  the  result  of  his  employment 
of  them  is  unsatisfactory.  Poems  are  separated  one 
from  another  which  possess  a  kinship  of  subject  01 
of  treatment  far  more  vital  and  deep  than  the  sup- 
posed unity  of  mental  origin,  which  was  Words- 
worth's reason  for  joining  them  with  others. 

The  tact  of  the  Greeks  in  matters  of  this  kind 
was  infallible.   We  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall 

10  not  improve  upon  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  for  kinds  of  poetry;  that  their  categories 
of  epic,  dramatic,  lyric,  and  so  forth,  have  a  natural 
propriety,  and  should  be  adhered  to.  It  may  some- 
times seem  doubtful  to  which  of  two  categories  a 
poem  belongs;  whether  this  or  that  poem  is  to  be 
called,  for  instance,  narrative  or  lyric,  lyric  or 
elegiac.  But  there  is  to  be  found  in  every  good 
poem  a  strain,  a  predominant  note,  which  deter- 
mines the  poem  as  belonging  to  one  of  these  kinds 

20  rather  than  the  other;  and  here  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  classification,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  adhering  to  it.  Wordsworth's  poems 
will  never  produce  their  due  effect  until  they  are 
freed  from  their  present  artificial  arrangement,  and 
grouped  more  naturally. 

Disengaged  from  the  quantity  of  inferior  work 
which  now  obscures  them,  the  best  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  I  hear  many  people  say,  would  indeed 
stand  out  in  great  beauty,  but  they  would  prove  to 

30  be  very  few  in  number,  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
dozen.  I  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what 
strikes  me  with  admiration,  what  establishes  in  my 
opinion  Wordsworth's  superiority,  is  the  great  and 
ample  body  of  powerful  work  which  remains  to 
him,  even  after  all  his  inferior  work  has  been 
cleared  away.  He  gives  us  so  much  to  rest  upon,  so 
much  which  communicates  his  spirit  and  engages 
ours! 

This  is  of  very  great  importance.    If  it  were  a 

40  comparison  of  single  pieces,  or  of  three  or  four 
pieces,  by  each  poet,  I  do  not  say  that  Wordsworth 
would  stand  decisively  above  Gray,  or  Burns,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Keats,  or  Manzoni,  or  Heine.  It  is  in 
his  ampler  body  of  powerful  work  that  I  find  his 
superiority.  His  good  work  itself,  his  work  which 
counts,  is  not  all  of  it,  of  course,  of  equal  value. 
Some  kinds  of  poetry  are  in  themselves  lower  kinds 
than  others.  The  ballad  kind  is  a  lower  kind;  the 
428 


didactic  kind,  still  more,  is  a  lower  kind.  Poetry 
of  this  latter  sort  counts,  too,  sometimes,  by  its  bio- 
graphical interest  partly,  not  by  its  poetical  interest 
pure  and  simple;  but  then  this  can  only  be  when 
the  poet  producing  it  has  the  power  and  impor- 
tance of  Wordsworth,  a  power  and  importance 
which  he  assuredly  did  not  establish  by  such  di- 
dactic poetry  alone.  Altogether,  it  is,  I  say,  by  the 
great  body  of  powerful  and  significant  work  which 
remains  to  him,  after  every  reduction  and  deduc- 
tion has  been  made,  that  Wordsworth's  superiority 
is  proved. 

To  exhibit  this  body  of  Wordsworth's  best  work, 
to  clear  away  obstructions  from  around  it,  and  to 
let  it  speak  for  itself,  is  what  every  lover  of  Words- 
worth should  desire.  Until  this  has  been  done, 
Wordsworth,  whom  we,  to  whom  he  is  dear,  all  of 
us  know  and  feel  to  be  so  great  a  poet,  has  not  had 
a  fair  chance  before  the  world.  When  once  it  has 
been  done,  he  will  make  his  way  best,  not  by  our 
advocacv  of  him,  but  by  his  own  worth  and  power. 
We  may  safely  leave  him  to  make  his  way  thus,  we 
who  believe  that  a  superior  worth  and  power  in 
poetry  finds  in  mankind  a  sense  responsive  to  it 
and  disposed  at  last  to  recognise  it.  Yet  at  the  out- 
set, before  he  has  been  duly  known  and  recognised, 
we  may  do  Wordsworth  a  service,  perhaps,  by 
indicating  in  what  his  superior  power  and  worth 
will  be  found  to  consist,  and  in  what  it  will  not. 

Long  ago,  in  speaking  of  Homer,  I  said  that  the 
noble  and  profound  application  of  ideas  to  life  is 
the  most  essential  part  of  poetic  greatness.  I  said 
that  a  great  poet  receives  his  distinctive  character 
of  superiority  from  his  application,  under  the  con- 
ditions immutably  fixed  by  the  laws  of  poetic 
beauty  and  poetic  truth,  from  his  application,  I  say, 
to  his  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  ideas 

On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life,™ 

which  he  has  acquired  for  himself.  The  line 
quoted  is  Wordsworth's  own;  and  his  superiority 
arises  from  his  powerful  use,  in  his  best  pieces,  his 
powerful  application  to  his  subject,  of  ideas  'on 
man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life.' 

Voltaire,  with  his  signal  acutencss,  most  truly 
remarked  that  "no  nation  has  treated  in  poetry 
moral  ideas  with  more  energy  and  depth  than  the 
On  man  .  .  .  life:   The  Recluse,  line  754. 


English  nation."  And  he  adds:  "There,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  great  merit  of  the  English  poets." 
Volatire  does  not  mean,  by  "treating  in  poetry 
moral  ideas,"  the  composing  moral  and  didactic 
poems; — that  brings  us  but  a  very  little  way  in 
poetry.  He  means  just  the  same  thing  as  was  meant 
when  I  spoke  above  "of  the  noble  and  profound 
application  of  ideas  to  life";  and  he  means  the 
application  of  these  ideas  under   the  conditions 

10  fixed  for  us  by  the  laws  of  poetic  beauty  and  poetic 
truth.  If  it  is  said  that  to  call  these  ideas  moral ideas 
is  to  introduce  a  strong  and  injurious  limitation,  I 
answer  that  it  is  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  because 
moral  ideas  are  really  so  main  a  part  of  human  life. 
The  question,  how  to  live,  is  itself  a  moral  idea; 
and  it  is  the  question  which  most  interests  every 
man,  and  with  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  is 
perpetually  occupied.  A  large  sense  is  of  course  to 
be  given  to  the  term  moral.    Whatever  bears  upon 

20   the  question,  "how  to  live,"  comes  under  it. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but,  what  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  heaven." 

In  those  fine  lines  Milton  utters,  as  every  one  at 
once  perceives,  a  moral  idea.  Yes,  but  so  too,  when 
Keats  consoles  the  forward-bending  lover  on  the 
Grecian  Urn,  the  lover  arrested  and  presented  in 
immortal  relief  by  the  sculptor's  hand  before  he 
can  kiss,  with  the  line. 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair — 
he  utters  a  moral  idea.  When  Shakespeare  says  that 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep," 

he  utters  a  moral  idea. 

Voltaire  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  energetic 
and  profound  treatment  of  moral  ideas,  in  this 
40  large  sense,  is  what  distinguishes  the  English 
poetry.  He  sincerely  meant  praise,  not  dispraise 
or  hint  of  limitation;  and  they  err  who  suppose 
that  poetic  limitation  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fact,  the  fact  being  granted  as  Voltaire  states  it. 
If  what  distinguishes  the  greatest  poets  is  their 

Nor  love  .  .  .  permit  to  heaven:  Paradise  Lost,  XI,  553- 
554.  We  are  .  .  .  rounded  with  a  sleep:   The  Tempest, 

IV,  i,  156-158. 
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powerful  and  profound  application  of  ideas  to  life, 
which  surely  no  good  critic  will  deny,  then  to  pre- 
fix to  the  term  ideas  here  the  term  moral  makes 
hardly  any  difference,  because  human  life  itself  is 
in  so  preponderating  a  degree  moral. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  hold  fast  to  this: 
that  poetry  is  at  bottom  a  criticism  of  life;  that 
the  greatness  of  a  poet  lies  in  his  powerful  and 
beautiful  application  of  ideas  to  life, — to  the  ques- 
tion: How  to  live.  Morals  are  often  treated  in  a  10 
narrow  and  false  fashion;  they  are  bound  up  with 
systems  of  thought  and  belief  which  have  had  their 
day;  they  are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pedants  and 
professional  dealers;  they  grow  tiresome  to  some 
of  us.  We  find  attraction,  at  times,  even  in  a  poetry 
of  revolt  against  them;  in  a  poetry  which  might 
take  for  its  motto  Omar  Khayyam's  words:  "Let 
us  make  up  in  the  tavern  for  the  time  which  we 
have  wasted  in  the  mosque."  Or  we  find  attrac- 
tions in  a  poetry  indifferent  to  them:  in  a  poetry  20 
where  the  contents  may  be  what  they  will,  but 
where  the  form  is  studied  and  exquisite.  We  delude 
ourselves  in  either  case;  and  the  best  cure  for  our 
delusion  is  to  let  our  minds  rest  upon  that  great 
and  inexhaustible  word  life,  until  we  learn  to  enter 
into  its  meaning.  A  poetry  of  revolt  against  moral 
ideas  is  a  poetry  of  revolt  against  life;  a  poetry  of 
indifference  towards  moral  ideas  is  a  poetry  of  in- 
difference towards  life. 

Epictetus"  had  a  happy  figure  for  things  like  the  30 
play  of  the  senses,  or  literary  form  and  finish,  or 
argumentative  ingenuity,  in  comparison  with  "the 
best  and  master  thing"  for  us,  as  he  called  it,  the 
concern  how  to  live.  Some  people  were  afraid  of 
them,  he  said,  or  they  disliked  and  undervalued 
them.  Such  people  were  wrong;  they  were  un- 
thankful or  cowardly.  But  the  things  might  also 
be  over-prized,  and  treated  as  final  when  they  are 
not.  They  bear  to  life  the  relation  which  inns  bear 
to  home,  "As  if  a  man,  journeying  home,  and  find-  40 
ing  a  nice  inn  on  the  road,  and  liking  it,  were  to 
stay  for  ever  at  the  inn!  Man,  thou  hast  forgotten 
thine  object;  thy  journey  was  not  to  this,  but 
through  this.  'But  this  inn  is  taking.'  And  how 
many  other  inns,  too,  are  taking,  and  how  many 
fields  and  meadows!  but  as  places  of  passage  merely. 
You  have  an  object,  which  is  this:  to  get  home,  to 
Epictetus:  see  his  Discourses,  II,  xxiii,  35-47. 
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do  your  duty  to  your  family,  friends,  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  attain  inward  freedom,  serenity, 
happiness,  contentment.  Style  takes  your  fancy, 
arguing  takes  your  fancy,  and  you  forget  your 
home  and  want  to  make  your  abode  with  them  and 
to  stay  with  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  taking. 
Who  denies  that  they  are  taking?  but  as  places  of 
passage,  as  inns.  And  when  I  say  this,  you  suppose 
me  to  be  attacking  the  care  for  style,  the  care  for 
argument.  I  am  not;  I  attack  the  resting  in  them, 
the  not  looking  to  the  end  which  is  beyond 
them." 

Now,  when  we  come  across  a  poet  like  Theophile 
Gamier,"  we  have  a  poet  who  has  taken  up  his 
abode  at  an  inn.  and  never  got  farther.  There 
may  be  inducements  to  this  or  that  one  of  us,  at 
this  or  that  moment,  to  find  delight  in  him,  to 
cleave  to  him;  but  after  all,  we  do  not  change 
the  truth  about  him, — we  only  stay  ourselves  in 
his  inn  along  with  him.  And  when  we  come  across 
a  poet  like  Wordsworth,  who  sings 

Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope, 

And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress; 

Of  moral  strength  and  intellectual  power; 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread — " 

then  we  have  a  poet  intent  on  "the  best  and  master 
thing,"  and  who  prosecutes  his  journey  home. 
We  say,  for  brevity's  sake,  that  he  deals  with  life, 
because  he  deals  with  that  in  which  life  really 
consists.  This  is  what  Voltaire  means  to  praise  in 
the  English  poets, — this  dealing  with  what  is 
really  life.  But  always  it  is  the  mark  of  the  great- 
est poets  that  they  deal  with  it;  and  to  say  that 
the  English  poets  are  remarkable  for  dealing  with 
it,  is  only  another  way  of  saying,  what  is  true, 
that  in  poetry  the  English  genius  has  especially 
shown  its  power. 

Wordsworth  deals  with  it,  and  his  greatness  lies 
in  his  dealing  with  it  so  powerfully.  I  have  named 
a  number  of  celebrated  poets  above  all  of  whom 
he,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  to  be  placed.  He  is  to 
be    placed    above    poets   like    Voltaire,    Dryden, 

Gautier:  French  romantic  poet  and  essayist  (1811- 
1872),  associated  with  the  "art-for-art's-sake"  movement. 
Of  truth  .  .  .  widest  commonalty  spread:  The  Recluse, 
lines  767-771. 


Pope,  Lessing,  Schiller,  because  these  famous 
personages,  with  a  thousand  gifts  and  merits, 
never,  or  scarcely  ever,  attain  the  distinctive 
accent  and  utterance  of  the  high  and  genuine 
poets — 

Ouique  pii  vates  ei  Phoebo  digna  locuti,n 

at  all.  Burns,  Keats,  Heine,  not  to  speak  of  others 
in  our  list,  have  this  accent; — who  can  doubt  it? 
And  at  the  same  time  they  have  treasures  of  10 
humor,  felicity,  passion,  for  which  in  Wordsworth 
we  shall  look  in  vain.  Where,  then,  is  Words- 
worth's superiority?  It  is  here;  he  deals  with 
more  of  life  than  they  do;  he  deals  with  life,  as  a 
whole,  more  powerfully. 

No  Wordsworthian  will  doubt  this.  Nay,  the 
fervent  Wordsworthian  will  add,  as  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen"  does,  that  Wordsworth's  poetry  is 
precious  because  his  philosophy  is  sound;  that  his 
"ethical  system  is  as  distinctive  and  capable  of  20 
exposition  as  Bishop  Butler's";  that  his  poetry 
is  informed  by  ideas  which  "fall  spontaneously 
into  a  scientific  system  of  thought."  But  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  Wordsworthians,  if 
we  want  to  secure  for  Wordsworth  his  due  rank 
as  a  poet.  The  Wordsworthians  are  apt  to  praise 
him  for  the  wrong  things,  and  to  lay  far  too  much 
stress  upon  what  they  call  his  philosophy.  His 
poetry  is  the  reality,  his  philosophy, — so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  may  put  on  the  form  and  habit  of  "a  30 
scientific  system  of  thought,"  and  the  more  that 
it  puts  them  on, — is  the  illusion.  Perhaps  we  shall 
one  day  learn  to  make  this  proposition  general, 
and  to  say:  Poetry  is  the  reality,  philosophy  the 
illusion.  But  in  Wordsworth's  case,  at  any  rate, 
we  cannot  do  him  justice  until  we  dismiss  his 
formal  philosophy. 

The  Excursion  abounds  with  philosophy,  and 
therefore  The  Excursion  is  to  the  Wordsworthian 
what  it  never  can  be  to  the  disinterested  lover  of  40 
poetry, — a  satisfactory  work.  "Duty  exists,"  says 
Wordsworth,  in  The  Excursion;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds thus — 

Quique  .  .  .  locuti:  "those  pious  prophets  who  speak 
things  worthy  of  Phoebus"  (Vergil,  Aeneid,  VI,  662). 
Phoebus  (Apollo)  was  god  of  music  and  poetry.  Leslie 

Stephen:  in  his  essay  Wordsworth's  Ethics,  published  in 
Hours  in  a  Library,  HI. 
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.  .  .  Immutably  survive, 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies, 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not. 

And  the  Wordsworthian  is  delighted,  and  thinks 
that  here  is  a  sweet  union  of  philosophy  and  poetry. 
But  the  disinterested  lover  of  poetry  will  feel  that 
the  lines  carry  us  really  not  a  step  farther  than  the 
proposition  which  they  would  interpret;  that 
they  are  a  tissue  of  elevated  but  abstract  ver- 
biage, alien  to  the  very  nature   of  poetry. 

Or  let  us  come  direct  to  the  centre  of  Words- 
worth's philosophy,  as  "an  ethical  system,  as  dis- 
tinctive and  capable  of  systematical  exposition  as 
Bishop  Butler's" — 

.  .  .  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only; — an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good." 

That  is  doctrine  such  as  we  hear  in  church  too, 
religious  and  philosophic  doctrine;  and  the  at- 
tached Wordsworthian  loves  passages  of  such 
doctrine,  and  brings  them  forward  in  proof  of  his 
poet's  excellence.  But  however  true  the  doctrine 
may  be,  it  has,  as  here  presented,  none  of  the 
characters  of  poetic  truth,  the  kind  of  truth  which 
we  require  from  a  poet,  and  in  which  Wordsworth 
is  really  strong. 

Even  the  "intimations"  of  the  famous  Ode," 
those  cornerstones  of  the  supposed  philosophic 
system  of  Wordsworth, — the  idea  of  the  high 
instincts  and  affections  coming  out  in  childhood, 
testifying  of  a  divine  home  recently  left,  and  fad- 
ing away  as  our  life  proceeds, — this  idea,  of  un- 
deniable beauty  as  a  play  of  fancy,  has  itself  not 
the  character  of  poetic  truth  of  the  best  kind;  it 
has  no  real  solidity.  The  instinct  of  delight  in 
nature  and  her  beauty  had  no  doubt  extraordinary 
strength  in  Wordsworth  himself  as  a  child.  But 
to  say  that  universally  this  instinct  is  mighty  in 
childhood,  and  tends  to  die  away  afterwards,  is  to 

One  adequate  . . .  converting  them  to  good:  The  Excur- 
sion, IV,  10-17.  Ode:  Wordsworth's  Ode:  Intimations  oj 
Immortality. 


say  what  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  many  people, 
perhaps  with  the  majority  of  educated  persons, 
the  love  of  nature  is  nearly  imperceptible  at  ten 
years  old,  but  strong  and  operative  at  thirty.  In 
general  we  may  say  of  these  high  instincts  of  early 
childhood,  the  base  of  the  alleged  systematic 
philosophy  of  Wordsworth,  what  Thucydides" 
says  of  the  early  achievements  of  the  Greek  race: 
"It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  what  is 
so  remote;  but  from  all  that  we  can  really  investi- 
gate, I  should  say  that  they  were  no  very  great 
things." 

Finally,  the  "scientific  system  of  thought"  in 
Wordsworth  gives  us  at  last  such  poetry  as  this, 
which  the  devout  Wordsworthian  accepts — 

O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 

Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey; 

Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure, 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth." 

Wordsworth  calls  Voltaire  dull,  and  surely  the 
production  of  these  un-Voltairian  lines  must  have 
been  imposed  on  him  as  a  judgment!  One  can 
hear  them  being  quoted  at  a  social  science  con- 
gress; one  can  call  up  the  whole  scene.  A  great 
room  in  one  of  our  dismal  provincial  towns; 
dusty  air  and  jaded  afternoon  daylight;  benches 
full  of  men  with  bald  heads  and  women  in  spec- 
tacles; an  orator  lifting  up  his  face  from  a  manu- 
script written  within  and  without  to  declaim  these 
lines  of  Wordsworth;  and  in  the  soul  of  any  poor 
child  of  nature  who  may  have  wandered  in  thither, 
an  unutterable  sense  of  lamentation,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  woe! 

"But  turn  we,"  as  Wordsworth  says,™  "from 
these  bold,  bad  men,"  the  haunters  of  social 
science  congresses.  And  let  us  be  on  our  guard, 
too,  against  the  exhibitors  and  extollers  of  a 
"scientific  system  of  thought"  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry.   The  poetry  will  never  be  seen  aright  while 

Thucydides:  in  his  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  I,  i. 
O  for  the  .  .  .  religious  truth:  The  Excursion,  IX,  293-302. 
Wordsworth  says:   see  To  the  Lady  Fleming,  line  81. 


they  thus  exhibit  it.  The  cause  of  its  greatness  is 
simple,  and  may  be  told  quite  simply.  Words- 
worth's poetry  is  great  because  of  the  extraordinary 
power  with  which  Wordsworth  feels  the  joy  offered 
to  us  in  nature,  the  joy  offered  to  us  in  the  simple 
primary  affections  and  duties;  and  because  of  the 
extraordinary  power  with  which,  in  case  after 
case,  he  shows  us  this  joy,  and  renders  it  so  as  to 
make  us  share  it. 
10  The  source  of  joy  from  which  he  thus  draws  is 
the  truest  and  most  unfailing  source  of  joy  ac- 
cessible to  man.  It  is  also  accessible  universally. 
Wordsworth  brings  us  word,  therefore,  according 
to  his  own  strong  and  characteristic  line,  he  brings 
us  word 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread." 

Here  is  an  immense  advantage  for  a  poet.   Words- 
worth tells  of  what  all  seek,  and  tells  of  it  at  its 

20  truest  and  best  source,  and  yet  a  source  where  all 
may  go  and  draw  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  every- 
thing is  precious  which  Wordsworth,  standing 
even  at  this  perennial  and  beautiful  source,  may 
give  us.  Wordsworthians  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  it 
must  be.  They  will  speak  with  the  same  reverence 
of  The  Sailor's  Mother,  for  example,  as  of  Lucy 
Gray.  They  do  their  master  harm  by  such  lack  of 
discrimination.    Lucy  Gray  is  a  beautiful  success; 

30  The  Sailor  s  Mother  is  a  failure.  To  give  aright 
what  he  wishes  to  give,  to  interpret  and  render 
successfully,  is  not  always  within  Wordsworth's 
own  command.  It  is  within  no  poet's  command; 
here  is  the  part  of  the  muse,  the  inspiration,  the 
god,  the  "not  ourselves."  In  Wordsworth's  case, 
the  accident,  for  so  it  may  almost  be  called,  of 
inspiration,  is  of  peculiar  importance.  No  poet, 
perhaps,  is  so  evidently  filled  with  a  new  and  sacred 
energy  when  the  inspiration  is  upon  him;  no  poet, 

40  when  it  fails  him,  is  so  left  "weak  as  in  a  break- 
ing wave."n  I  remember  hearing  him  say  that 
"Goethe's  poetry  was  not  inevitable  enough." 
The  remark  is  striking  and  true;  no  line  in  Goethe, 
as  Goethe  said  himself,  but  its  maker  knew  well 
how  it  came  there.  Wordsworth  is  right,  Goethe's 
poetry  is  not  inevitable;    not  inevitable  enough. 

Of  joy  ...  spread:  The  Recluse,  line  771.  weak  as  . . . 
wave:  from  Wordsworth's  Poet's  Epitaph,  line  58. 
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But  Wordsworth's  poetry,  when  he  is  at  his  best, 
is  inevitable,  as  inevitable  as  nature  herself.  It 
might  seem  that  nature  not  only  gave  him  the 
matter  for  his  poem,  but  wrote  his  poem  for  him. 
He  has  no  style.  He  was  too  conversant  with 
Milton  not  to  catch  at  times  his  master's  manner, 
and  he  has  fine  Mil  tonic  lines;  but  he  has  no 
assured  poetic  style  of  his  own,  like  Milton.  When 
he  seeks  to  have  a  style  he  falls  into  ponderosity 
and  pomposity.  In  The  Excursion  we  have  his 
style,  as  an  artistic  product  of  his  own  creation; 
and  although  Jeffrey  completely  failed  to  recog- 
nise Wordsworth's  real  greatness,  he  was  yet  not 
wrong  in  saying  of  The  Excursion,  as  a  work  of 
poetic  style:  "This  will  never  do."  And  yet 
magical  as  is  that  .power,  which  Wordsworth  has 
not,  of  assured  and  possessed  poetic  style,  he  has 
something  which  is  an  equivalent  for  it. 

Every  one  who  has  any  sense  for  these  things 
feels  the  subtle  turn,  the  heightening,  which  is 
given  to  a  poet's  verse  by  his  genius  for  style.  We 
can  feel  it  in  the 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well — •" 
of  Shakespeare;  in  the 

.  .  .  though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues — n 

of  Milton.  It  is  the  incomparable  charm  of  Mil- 
ton's power  of  poetic  style  which  gives  such  worth 
to  Paradise  Regained,  and  makes  a  great  poem  of  a 
work  in  which  Milton's  imagination  does  not  soar 
high.  Wordsworth  has  in  constant  possession, 
and  at  command,  no  style  of  this  kind;  but  he 
had  too  poetic  a  nature,  and  had  read  the  great 
poets  too  well,  not  to  catch,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, something  of  it  occasionally.  We  find  it 
not  only  in  his  Miltonic  lines;  we  find  it  in  such  a 
phrase  as  this,  where  the  manner  is  his  own,  not 
Milton's — 

.  .  .  the  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow  barricadoed  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities;™ 

although  even  here,  perhaps,  the  power  of  style, 
which   is   undeniable,    is   more   properly    that   of 

After  .  .  .  sleeps  well:  Macbeth,  III,  ii.  23.  though 
fall'n  .  .  .  evil  tongues:  Paradise  Lost,  VII,  25-26.  the 
fierce  .  .    walls  of  cities:   The  Recluse,  lines  831-833. 


eloquent  prose  than  the  subtle  heightening  and 
change  wrought  by  genuine  poetic  style.  It  is 
style,  again,  and  the  elevation  given  by  style, 
which  chiefly  makes  the  effectiveness  of  Laodamia. 
Still  the  right  sort  of  verse  to  choose  from  Words- 
worth, if  we  are  to  seize  his  true  and  most  charac- 
teristic form  of  expression,  is  a  line  like  this  from 
Michael — 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 
10 

There  is  nothing  subtle  in  it,  no  heightening,  no 
study  of  poetic  style,  strictly  so  called,  at  all;  yet 
it  is  expression  of  the  highest  and  most  truly  ex- 
pressive kind. 

Wordsworth  owed  much  to  Burns,  and  a  style 
of  perfect  plainness,  relying  for  effect  solely  on 
the  weight  and  force  of  that  which  with  entire 
fidelity  it  utters,  Burns  could  show  him. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 

And  softer  flame; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low 

And  stained  his  name.'1 

Every  one  will  be  conscious  of  a  likeness  here  to 
Wordsworth;  and  if  Wordsworth  did  great  things 
with  this  nobly  plain  manner,  we  must  remember, 
what  indeed  he  himself  would  always  have  been 

30  forward  to  acknowledge,  that  Burns  used  it  before 
him. 

Still  Wordsworth's  use  of  it  has  something 
unique  and  unmatchable.  Nature  herself  seems,  I 
say,  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  and  to  write 
for  him  with  her  own  bare,  sheer,  penetrating 
power.  This  arises  from  two  causes:  from  the 
profound  sincereness  with  which  Wordsworth 
feels  his  subject,  and  also  from  the  profoundly 
sincere  and  natural  character  of  his  subject  itself. 

40  He  can  and  will  treat  such  a  subject  with  nothing 
but  the  most  plain,  first-hand,  almost  austere 
naturalness.  His  expression  may  often  be  called 
bald,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  poem  of  Resolution 
and  Independence;  but  it  is  bald  as  the  bare  moun- 
tain tops  are  bald,  with  a  baldness  which  is  full  of 
grandeur. 

The  poor  .  .  .  stained  his  name:  from  A  Bard's  Epitaph, 
by  Burns. 
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"Wherever  we  meet  with  the  successful  balance, 
in  Wordsworth,  of  profound  truth  of  subject  with 
profound  truth  of  execution,  he  is  unique.  His 
best  poems  are  those  which  most  perfectly  exhibit 
this  balance.  I  have  a  warm  admiration  for 
Laodamia  and  for  the  great  Ode;  but  if  I  am 
to  tell  the  very  truth,  I  find  Laodamia  not  wholly 
free  from  something  artificial,  and  the  great  Ode 
not  wholly  free  from  something  declamatory.  If  I 
had  to  pick  out  poems  of  a  kind  most  perfectly  to  10 
show  Wordsworth's  unique  power,  I  should  rather 
choose  poems  such  as  Michael,  The  Fountain,  The 
Highland  Reaper.11  And  poems  with  the  peculiar 
and  unique  beauty  which  distinguishes  these, 
Wordsworth  produced  in  considerable  number; 
besides  very  many  other  poems  of  which  the 
worth,  although  not  so  rare  as  the  worth  of  these, 
is  still  exceedingly  high. 

On  the  whole,  then,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
not  only  is  Wordsworth  eminent  by  reason  of  the  20 
goodness  of  his  best  work,  but  he  is  eminent  also 
by  reason  of  the  great  body  of  good  work  which 
he  has  left  to  us.  With  the  ancients  I  will  not 
compare  him.  In  many  respects  the  ancients  are 
far  above  us,  and  yet  there  is  something  that  we 
demand  which  they  can  never  give.  Leaving  the 
ancients,  let  us  come  to  the  poets  and  poetry  of 
Christendom.  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Mohere,  Mil- 
ton, Goethe,  are  altogether  larger  and  more  splen- 
did luminaries  in  the  poetical  heaven  than  Words-  30 
worth.  But  I  know  not  where  else,  among  the 
moderns,  we  are  to  find  his  superiors. 

To  disengage  the  poems  which  show  his  power, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  English-speaking  pub- 
lic and  to  the  world,  is  the  object  of  this  volume. 
I  by  no  means  say  that  it  contains  all  which  in 
Wordsworth's  poems  is  interesting.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Margaret,  a  story  composed  separately 
from  the  rest  of  The  Excursion,  and  which  belongs 


to  a  different  part  of  England,  I  have  not  ventured 
on  detaching  portions  of  poems,  or  on  giving  any 
piece  otherwise  than  as  Wordsworth  himself  gave 
it.  But  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  this 
reserve,  the  volume  contains,  I  think,  everything, 
or  nearly  everything,  which  may  best  serve  him 
with  the  majority  of  lovers  of  poetry,  nothing 
which  may  disserve  him. 

I  have  spoken  lightly  of  Wordsworthians;  and 
if  we  are  to  get  Wordsworth  recognised  by  the 
public  and  by  the  world,  we  must  recommend  him 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  clique,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
disinterested  lovers  of  poetry.  But  I  am  a  Words- 
worthian  myself.  I  can  read  with  pleasure  and 
edification  Peter  Bell,  and  the  whole  series  of 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  and  the  address  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's spade,  and  even  the  Thanksgiving  Ode; — 
everything  of  Wordsworth,  I  think,  except 
Vaudracour  and  Julia.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
one  has  been  brought  up  in  the  veneration  of  a 
man  so  truly  worthy  of  homage;  that  one  has  seen 
him  and  heard  him,  lived  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
been  familiar  with  his  country.  No  Wordsworthian 
has  a  tenderer  affection  for  this  pure  and  sage 
master  than  I,  or  is  less  really  offended  by  his 
defects.  But  Wordsworth  is  something  more  than 
the  pure  and  sage  master  of  a  small  band  of  devoted 
followers,  and  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  until 
he  is  seen  to  be  what  he  is.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
chief  glories  of  English  poetry;  and  by  nothing  is 
England  so  glorious  as  by  her  poetry.  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight  which  hinders  our  getting  him 
recognised  as  this,  and  let  our  one  study  be  to 
bring  to  pass,  as  widely  as  possible  and  as  truly  as 
possible,  his  own  word  concerning  his  poems: 

They  will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in 
human  nature  and  society,  and  will,  in  their  degree,  be 
efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier." 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY  (1825-1895) 


Of  all  the  great  Victorians,  Huxley  alone  had  the  uni- 
versal interests  of  an  Aristotle  or  a  Francis  Bacon.  His 
mind,  moving  to  the  outer  fringes  of  knowledge,  was 
eager  to  explore  every  field  of  human  activity,  to  de- 

The  Highland  Reaper:  The  Solitary  Reaper. 


stroy  superstition  and  ignorance  in  their  institutional 
lairs,  and  to  lead  the  human  race  on  the  sure  road  of 
knowledge  and  progress.    No  compromise  was  possible 

They  will  .  .  .  better,  and  happier:   Cf.  Wordsworth's 
Essay,  Supplementary  to  the  Preface,  in  his  Poems,  1815, 1,  375. 
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for  a  mind  like  Huxley's;  he  carried  his  attack  into  the 
very  tents  of  the  Victorian  Philistines. 

He  was  born  May  4,  1825,  and  had  little  regular 
schooling.  While  other  children  were  studying  Latin 
declensions,  Huxley  was  reading  Carlyle's  criticisms  of 
English  society  and  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology.  From 
Lyell,  Huxley  learned  that  the  earth  had  existed  for 
millions  of  years,  instead  of  the  four  thousand  years 
arrived  at  by  orthodox  students  of  the  Bible.  Huxley's 
studies  in  geology  were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
making  a  living,  and  he  turned  to  a  study  of  medicine. 
In  1842  he  became  a  free  scholar  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  and  three  years  later  received  his  degree  from 
the  recently  founded  University  of  London.  In  1846 
he  became  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Rattlesnake  in  the 
naval  service  and  had  time,  on  a  four  years'  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies  and  Australia,  to  study  the  marine  life 
of  the  South  Seas.  Several  years  after  his  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  natural  history 
in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  In  1855  he  married 
Henrietta  Heathorn,  whom  he  had  met  in  Australia. 
The  story  is  told  that  Huxley  was  so  devoted  to  his 
work  that  he  spent  part  of  his  honeymoon  in  scientific 
research. 

In  1859  he  was  asked  to  review  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species  for  the  London  Times.  Darwin's  study  of 
species  convinced  Huxley  that  animal  life  had  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
years,  from  parent  stocks  or  possibly  one  original  parent 
stock.  During  this  long  evolutionary  process,  constant 
adaptation  to  environment  explained  gradual  biological 
changes  and  developing  differences  between  species. 
The  individuals  who  adapted  themselves  most  fully  to 
their  environment,  through  special  qualities  like  phys- 
ical strength,  were  more  likely  than  others  to  survive 
and  perpetuate  their  species;  hence  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  This  theory  of  evolution,  Huxley  well  knew, 
conflicted  with  the  literal  story  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
where  each  species  is  described  as  the  result  of  a  separate 
act  of  creation.  Huxley  had  no  respect  for  dogma, 
however,  and  not  only  praised  Darwin's  book,  but  ex- 
plained his  theory  from  the  lecture  platform.  In  1860 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  asked  sarcasti- 
cally if  Huxley's  ape  ancestor  was  on  his  father's  or 
mother's  side.  Huxley  lashed  back:  "I'd  prefer  to 
think  my  ancestors  apes  than  bishops."  In  1863  he 
published  a  defense  of  evolution,  Mans  Place  in  Nature, 
in  which  he  applied  Darwin's  theory  to  the  origin  of 
man,  some  years  before  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  (1870) 

Huxley's  public  battle  for  the  acceptance  of  evolu- 
tion was  one  of  a  dozen  personally  conducted  crusades 


against  dogma  in  religion,  science,  and  education.  He 
championed  workingmen's  institutes  and  technical 
schools.  In  1855  he  gave  his  first  series  of  Lectures  to 
\Vorl(ing  Men,  because  he  wanted  "the  working  classes 
to  understand  that  science  and  her  ways  are  great  facts 
for  them"  and  because  "I  am  sick  of  the  dilettante 
middle  classes,  and  mean  to  try  what  I  can  do  with 
these  hardhanded  fellows  who  live  among  facts."  Like 
Morris  and  Ruskin,  he  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  talk 
about  education  or  culture  as  if  these  pertained  only 
to  a  small  middle  and  upper  class.  The  basis  for  a  satis- 
factory culture,  Huxley  believed,  was  a  free  education 
for  both  sexes  and  an  education  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude a  study  ot  modern  science,  history,  and  literature, 
as  well  as  of  the  classical  languages.  He  attacked  the 
gentleman's  ideal  of  education  advocated  by  Newman 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  by  Matthew  Arnold.  A  uni- 
versity, he  believed,  should  be  a  meeting  place  for  all 
the  arts  and  sciences,  not  a  museum  for  preserving  the 
philological  curiosities  of  the  past  or  an  exclusive 
country  club  for  the  wealthy  sons  of  aristocrats  and 
industrialists.  A  university  education  ought  to  be 
available  to  everyone  with  ability,  male  or  female, 
Christian  or  atheist,  black  or  white.  Huxley's  most  im- 
portant essays  on  education  are  contained  in  Lay 
Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews  (1870)  and  in  Science 
and  Culture  and  Other  Essays  (1881). 

The  honors  that  were  showered  on  Huxley  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  show  the  respect  which 
his  bulldog  tactics  in  lecture  hall  and  periodical  had 
finally  won  for  his  progressive  attitude.  In  1871  he  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  and  twelve  years 
later  became  president.  Between  1872  and  1874  he 
was  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  and  at  the  same  time 
Inspector  of  Fisheries!  Ill  health  forced  him  to  resign 
both  positions,  and  he  received  a  retiring  allowance 
from  the  government.  In  all,  he  served  on  ten  royal 
commissions  appointed  to  investigate  educational, 
medical,  and  scientific  problems.  In  all  his  investiga- 
tions he  applied  his  incisive  scientific  method,  whether 
the  problem  was  slum  clearance  or  the  inclusion  of 
modern  literature  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Until  his  death  in  1895  he  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  social  and  scientific  problems.  He  was  not 
content  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  He  was  not 
even  content  when  he  had  done  it,  because  each  prac- 
tical reform  seemed  merelv  a  small  step  to  him  in  the 
total  advance  of  the  human  race.  He  lacked  the  pro- 
verbial smugness  of  the  Victorian  because,  though  he 
lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  his  eyes  were  steadily 
seeing  into  the  twentieth,  and  as  he  looked  into  the 
future  he  believed  that  reason  and  science  could  even- 
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tually  solve  human  conflicts  and  produce  a  world  good 
enough  for  all  human  beings  to  live  in. 

Works:  Collected  Essays,  9  vols.,  Appleton,  1894-1897. 
Biography  and  Criticism:   Leonard  Huxley,  Life  and 

Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  by  His  Son,  1900; 

Edward  Clodd,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  1902. 


Autobiography  (1889) 

And  when  I  consider,  in  one  view,  the  many  things  10 
.  .  .  which  I  have  upon  my  hands,  I  feel  the  burlesque 
of  being  employed  in  this  manner  at  my  time  of  life. 
But,  in  another  view,  and  taking  in  all  circumstances, 
these  things,  as  trifling  as  they  may  appear,  no  less  than 
things  of  greater  importance,  seem  to  be  put  upon 
me  to  do. 

Bishop  Butler  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset 

The  "many  things"  to  which  the  duchess's  cor- 
respondent here  refers  are  the  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  the  episcopal  seat  at  Auckland.  I  doubt  20 
if  the  great  apologist,  greater  in  nothing  than  in  the 
simple  dignity  of  his  character,  would  have  con- 
sidered the  writing  an  account  of  himself  as  a 
thing  which  could  be  put  upon  him  to  do  what- 
ever circumstances  might  be  taken  in.  But  the 
good  bishop  lived  in  an  age  when  a  man  might 
write  books  and  yet  be  permitted  to  keep  his 
private  existence  to  himself;  in  the  pre-Boswellian 
epoch,  when  the  germ  of  the  photographer  lay 
concealed  in  the  distant  future,  and  the  inter-  30 
viewer  who  pervades  our  age  was  an  unforeseen, 
indeed  unimaginable,  birth  of  time. 

At  present,  the  most  convinced  believer  in  the 
aphorism  "Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit,'nn  is  not  al- 
ways able  to  act  up  to  it.  An  importunate  person 
informs  him  that  his  portrait  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  biography 
which  the  importunate  person  proposes  to  write. 
The  sufferer  knows  what  that  means;  either  he 
undertakes  to  revise  the  "biography"  or  he  does  40 
not.  In  the  former  case,  he  makes  himself  respon- 
sible; in  the  latter,  he  allows  the  publication  of  a 
mass  of  more  or  less  fulsome  inaccuracies  for  which 
he  will  be  held  responsible  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  prevalent  art  of  self-advertise- 
ment.   On  the  whole,  it  may  be  better  to  get  over 

Autobiography.    Bene  .  .  .  vixit:    "He  who  has  well 
concealed  himself  has  well  lived." 
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the  "burlesque  of  being  employed  in  this  manner" 
and  do  the  thing  himself. 

It  was  by  reflections  of  this  kind  that,  some 
years  ago,  I  was  led  to  write  and  permit  the  publi- 
cation of  the  subjoined  sketch. 

I  was  born  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1825,  at  Ealing,  which  was, 
at  that  time,  as  quiet  a  little  country  village  as 
could  be  found  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  Now  it  is  a  suburb  of  London  with, 
I  believe,  30,000  inhabitants.  My  father  was  one 
of  the  masters  in  a  large  semi-public  school  which 
at  one  time  had  a  high  reputation.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  portents  preceded  my  arrival  in  this 
world,  but,  in  my  childhood,  I  remember  hearing 
a  traditional  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
lost  the  chance  of  an  endowment  of  great  practical 
value.  The  windows  of  my  mother's  room  were 
open,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  warmth  of 
the  weather.  For  the  same  reason,  probably,  a 
neighboring  beehive  had  swarmed,  and  the  new 
colony,  pitching  on  the  window-sill,  was  making 
its  way  into  the  room  when  the  horrified  nurse 
shut  down  the  sash.  If  that  well-meaning  woman 
had  only  abstained  from  her  ill-timed  interference, 
the  swarm  might  have  settled  on  my  lips,  and  I 
should  have  been  endowed  with  that  mellifluous 
eloquence  which,  in  this  country,  leads  far  more 
surely  than  worth,  capacity,  or  honest  work,  to 
the  highest  places  in  church  and  state.  But  the 
opportunity  was  lost,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
content  myself  through  life  with  saying  what  I 
mean  in  the  plainest  of  plain  language,  than  which, 
I  suppose,  there  is  no  habit  more  ruinous  to  a 
man's  prospects  of  advancement. 

Why  I  was  christened  Thomas  Henry  I  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  a  curious  chance  that  my  parents 
should  have  fixed  for  my  usual  denomination  upon 
the  name  of  that  particular  Apostle"  with  whom 
I  have  always  felt  most  sympathy.  Physically  and 
mentally  I  am  the  son  of  my  mother  so  completely 
— even  down  to  peculiar  movements  of  the  hands, 
which  made  their  appearance  in  me  as  I  reached 
the  age  she  had  when  I  noticed  them — that  I  can 
hardly  find  any  trace  of  my  father  in  myself,  ex- 
cept an  inborn  faculty  for  drawing,  which  un- 
Apostle:  doubting  Thomas;  see  John  xx,  25. 


fortunately,  in  my  case,  has  never  been  cultivate;!, 
a  hot  temper,  and  that  amount  of  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose which  unfriendly  observers  sometimes  call 
obstinacy. 

My  mother  was  a  slender  brunette,  of  an  emo- 
tional and  energetic  temperament,  and  possessed 
of  the  most  piercing  black  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a 
woman's  head.  With  no  more  education  than 
other  women  of  the  middle  classes  in  her  day,  she 
had  an  excellent  mental  capacity.  Her  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,  however,  was  rapidity 
of  thought.  If  one  ventured  to  suggest  she  had 
not  taken  much  time  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion, 
she  would  say,  "I  cannot  help  it,  things  flash  across 
me."  That  peculiarity  has  been  passed  on  to  me 
in  full  strength;'  it  has  often  stood  me  in  good 
stead;  it  has  sometimes  played  me  sad  tricks,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  danger.  But,  after  all,  if  my 
time  were  to  come  over  again,  there  is  nothing  I 
would  less  willingly  part  with  than  my  inheritance 
of  mother  wit. 

I  have  next  to  nothing  to  say  about  my  child- 
hood. In  later  years  my  mother,  looking  at  me 
almost  reproachfully,  would  sometimes  say,  "Ah! 
you  were  such  a  pretty  boy!"  whence  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  concluding  that  I  had  not  fulfilled  my 
early  promise  in  the  matter  of  looks.  In  fact,  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  certain  curls  of  which  I 
was  vain,  and  of  a  conviction  that  I  closely  re- 
sembled that  handsome,  courtly  gentleman,  Sir 
Herbert  Oakley,  who  was  vicar  of  our  parish, 
and  who  was  as  a  god  to  us  country  folk,  because 
he  was  occasionally  visited  by  the  then  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge.  I  remember  turning  my 
pinafore  wrong  side  forwards  in  order  to  represent 
a  surplice,  and  preaching  to  my  mother's  maids  in 
the  kitchen  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Sir  Herbert's 
manner,  one  Sunday  morning  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  at  church.  That  is  the  earliest  indica- 
tion I  can  call  to  mind  of  the  strong  clerical 
affinities  which  my  friend  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  always  ascribed  to  me,  though  I  fancy  they 
have  for  the  most  part  remained  in  a  latent  state. 

My  regular  school  training  was  of  the  briefest, 
perhaps  fortunately,  for  though  my  way  of  life  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  I  deliber- 
ately affirm  that  the  society  I  fell  into  at  school 


was  the  worst  1  have  ever  known.  We  boys  were 
average  lads,  with  much  the  same  inherent  capacity 
for  good  and  evil  as  any  others;  but  the  people 
who  were  set  over  us  cared  about  as  much  for  our 
intellectual  and  moral  welfare  as  if  they  were  baby- 
farmers.  We  were  left  to  the  operation  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  ourselves,  and  bully- 
ing was  the  least  of  the  ill  practices  current  among 
us.     Almost    the    only    cheerful    reminiscence    in 

10  connection  with  the  place  which  arises  in  my  mind 
is  that  ot  a  battle  I  had  with  one  of  my  classmates 
who  had  bullied  me  until  I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  was  a  very  slight  lad,  but  there  was  a  wild-cat 
element  in  me  which,  when  roused,  made  up  for 
lack  of  weight,  and  I  licked  my  adversary  effec- 
tually. However,  one  of  my  first  experiences  of 
the  extremely  rough-and-ready  nature  of  justice, 
as  exhibited  by  the  course  of  things  in  general, 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  I — the  victor — had  a 

20  black  eye,  while  he — the  vanquished — had  none, 
so  that  I  got  into  disgrace  and  he  did  not.  We 
made  it  up,  and  thereafter  I  was  unmolested.  One 
of  the  greatest  shocks  I  ever  received  in  my  life  was 
to  be  told  a  dozen  years  afterwards  by  the  groom 
who  brought  me  my  horse  in  a  stable-yard  in 
Svdney  that  he  was  my  quondam"  antagonist.  He 
had  a  long  story  of  family  misfortune  to  account 
for  his  position,  but  at  that  time  it  was  necessary 
to  deal  very  cautiously  with  mysterious  strangers 

30  in  New  South  Wales,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
the  unfortunate  young  man  had  not  only  been 
"sent  out,"'1  but  had  undergone  more  than  one 
colonial  conviction. 

As  I  grew  older,  my  great  desire  was  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineer,  but  the  fates  were  against 
this  and,  while  very  young,  I  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  under  a  medical  brother-in-law. 
But,  though  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
would  certainly  not  own  me,  I  am  not  sure  that 

40  I  have  not  all  along  been  a  sort  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer in  partibus  infidelitim.71  I  am  now  occasionally 
horrified  to  think  how  very  little  I  ever  knew  or 
cared  about  medicine  as  the  art  of  healing.  The 
only  part  of  my  professional  course  which  really 
and  deeply  interested  me  was  physiology,  which  is 

quondam:  former.  sent  out:  transported  under 

criminal  sentence.  in  partibus  in fidelium :  in  the 

land  of  the  heathen. 
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the  mechanical  engineering  of  living  machines; 
and  notwithstanding  that  natural  science  has  been 
my  proper  business,  I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little 
of  the  genuine  naturalist  in  me.  I  never  collected 
anything,  and  species  work  was  always  a  burden 
to  me;  what  I  cared  for  was  the  architectural  and 
engineering  part  of  the  business,  the  working  out 
of  the  wonderful  unity  of  plan  in  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  diverse  living  constructions,  and 
the  modifications  of  similar  apparatuses  to  serve 
diverse  ends.  The  extraordinary  attraction  I  felt 
towards  the  study  of  the  intricacies  of  living 
structure  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me  at  the  outset. 
I  was  a  mere  boy — I  think  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years  of  age — when  I  was  taken  by  some 
older  student  friends  of  mine  to  the  first  post 
mortem  examination  I  ever  attended.  All  my  life 
I  have  been  most  unfortunately  sensitive  to  the 
disagreeables  which  attend  anatomical  pursuits, 
but  on  this  occasion  my  curiosity  overpowered  all 
other  feelings,  and  I  spent  two  or  three  hours  in 
gratifying  it.  I  did  not  cut  myself,  and  none  of 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dissection-poison  super- 
vened, but  poisoned  I  was  somehow,  and  I  remem- 
ber sinking  into  a  strange  state  of  apathy.  By 
way  of  a  last  chance,  I  was  sent  to  the  care  of  some 
good,  kind  people,  friends  of  my  father's,  who 
lived  in  a  farmhouse  in  the  heart  of  Warwickshire. 
I  remember  staggering  from  my  bed  to  the  window 
on  the  bright  spring  morning  after  my  arrival,  and 
throwing  open  the  casement.  Life  seemed  to 
come  back  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze,  and  to  this 
day  the  faint  odor  of  wood-smoke,  like  that 
which  floated  across  the  farm-yard  in  the  early 
morning,  is  as  good  to  me  as  the  "sweet  south 
upon  a  bed  of  violets."  I  soon  recovered,  but  for 
years  I  suffered  from  occasional  paroxysms  of  in- 
ternal pain,  and  from  that  time  my  constant 
friend,  hypochondriacal  dyspepsia,  commenced  his 
half  century  of  co-tenancy  of  my  fleshly  tabernacle. 
Looking  back  on  my  Lehrjahre,71  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  account  of  my 
doings  as  a  student  would  tend  to  edification.  In 
fact,  I  should  distinctly  warn  ingenuous  youth  to 
avoid  imitating  my  example.  I  worked  extremely 
hard  when  it  pleased  me,  and  when  it  did  not — 
which  was  a  very  frequent  case — I  was  extremely 
Lehrjahre:  student  years. 


idle  (unless  making  caricatures  of  one's  pastors  and 
masters  is  to  be  called  a  branch  of  industry) — or 
else  wasted  my  energies  in  wrong  directions.  I 
read  everything  I  could  lay  hands  upon,  including 
novels,  and  took  up  all  sorts  of  pursuits  to  drop 
them  again  quite  as  speedily.  No  doubt  it  was  very 
largely  my  own  fault,  but  the  only  instruction 
from  which  I  ever  obtained  the  proper  effect  of 
education  was  that  which  I  received  from  Mr. 

10  Wharton  Jones,  who  was  the  lecturer  on  physiology 
at  the  Charing  Cross  School  of  Medicine.  The 
extent  and  precision  of  his  knowledge  impressed 
me  greatly,  and  the  severe  exactness  of  his  method 
of  lecturing  was  quite  to  my  taste.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  felt  so  much  respect  for  anybody 
as  a  teacher  before  or  since.  I  worked  hard  to 
obtain  his  approbation,  and  he  was  extremely  kind 
and  helpful  to  the  youngster  who,  I  am  afraid, 
took  up  more  of  his  time  that  he  had  any  right  to 

20  do.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  publication  of 
my  first  scientific  paper — a  very  little  one — in  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  1845,  and  most  kindly  cor- 
rected the  literary  faults  which  abounded  in  it, 
short  as  it  was;  for  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  I  detested  the  trouble  of  writing, 
and  would  take  no  pains  over  it. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1846  that,  having 
finished  my  obligatory  medical  studies  and  passed 
the  first  M.D.  examination  at   the  London  Uni- 

30  versity, — though  I  was  still  too  young  to  qualify  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons, — I  was  talking  to  a  fellow- 
student  (the  present  eminent  physician,  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer),  and  wondering  what  I  should  do  to  meet 
the  imperative  necessity  for  earning  my  own  bread, 
when  my  friend  suggested  that  I  should  write  to 
Sir  William  Burnett,  at  that  time  Director-General 
for  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Navy,  for  an  ap- 
pointment. I  thought  this  rather  a  strong  thing  to 
do,  as  Sir  William  was  personally  unknown  to  me, 

40  but  my  cheery  friend  would  not  listen  to  my 
scruples,  so  I  went  to  my  lodgings  and  wrote  the 
best  letter  I  could  devise.  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  received  the  usual  official  circular  acknowledg- 
ment, but  at  the  bottom  there  was  written  an  in- 
struction to  call  at  Somerset  House  on  such  a  day. 
I  thought  that  looked  like  business,  so  at  the.  ap- 
pointed time  I  called  and  sent  in  my  card,  while  I 
waited  in  Sir  William's  ante-room.  He  was  a  tall, 
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shrewd -looking  old  gentleman,  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent — and  I  think  I  see  him  now  as  he 
entered  with  my  card  in  his  hand.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  return  it,  with  the  frugal  reminder 
that  I  should  probably  find  it  useful  on  some  other 
occasion.  The  second  was  to  ask  whether  I  was  an 
Irishman.  I  suppose  the  air  of  modesty  about  my 
appeal  must  have  struck  him.  I  satisfied  the  Direc- 
tor-General that  I  was  English  to  the  backbone, 


him  to  recommend  an  assistant  surgeon  who  knew 
something  of  science;  would  I  like  that?  Of  course 
I  jumped  at  the  offer.  "Very  well,  I  give  you  leave; 
go  to  London  at  once  and  see  Captain  Stanley."  I 
went,  saw  my  future  commander,  who  was  very 
civil  to  me,  and  promised  to  ask  that  I  should  be 
appointed  to  his  ship,  as  in  due  time  I  was.  It  is  a 
singular  thing  that,  during  the  few  months  of  my 
stay  at  Haslar,  I  had  among  my  messmates  two 


and  he  made  some  inquiries  as  to  my  student  career,   10  future  Directors-General  of  the  Medical  Service 


finally  desiring  me  to  hold  myself  ready  for  examina- 
tion. Having  passed  this,  I  was  in  Her  Majesty's 
Service,  and  entered  on  the  books  of  Nelson's  old 
ship,  the  Victory,  for  duty  at  Haslar  Hospital,  about 
a  couple  of  months  after  I  made  my  application. 

My  official  chief  at  Haslar  was  a  very  remarkable 
person,  the  late  Sir  John  Richardson,  an  excellent 
naturalist,  and  far-famed  as  an  indomitable  Arctic 
traveller.    He  was  a  silent,  reserved  man,  outside 


of  the  Navy  (Sir  Alexander  Armstrong  and  Sir 
John  Watt-Reid),  with  the  present  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  my  kindest  of  doctors, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

Life  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  in  those  days 
was  a  very  different  affair  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
ours  was  exceptionally  rough,  as  we  were  often 
many  months  without  receiving  letters  or  seeing 
any  civilized  people  but  ourselves.    In  exchange, 


the  circle  of  his  family  and  intimates;  and,  having  20  we  had  the  interest  of  being  about  the  last  voy- 


a  full  share  of  youthful  vanity,  I  was  extremely  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  "Old  John,"  as  we  irreverent 
youngsters  called  him,  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  my  worshipful  self  either  the  first  time  I  at- 
tended him,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  or  for  some 
weeks  afterwards.  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  the 
lengths  to  which  my  tongue  may  have  run  on  the 
subject  of  the  churlishness  of  the  chief,  who  was, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  and  most  con- 


agers,  I  suppose,  to  whom  it  could  be  possible  to 
meet  with  people  who  knew  nothing  of  fire-arms — 
as  we  did  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea — and 
of  making  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing savage  and  semi-civilized  people.  But,  apart 
from  experience  of  this  kind  and  the  opportunities 
offered  for  scientific  work,  to  me,  personally,  the 
cruise  was  extremely  valuable.  It  was  good  for  me 
to  live  under  sharp  discipline;   to  be  down  on  the 


siderate  of  men.    But  one  day,  as  I  was  crossing  the  30  realities  of  existence  by  living  on  bare  necessaries; 


hospital  square,  Sir  John  stopped  me,  and  heaped 
coals  of  fire  on  my  head  by  telling  me  that  he  had 
tried  to  get  me  one  of  the  resident  appointments, 
much  coveted  by  the  assistant  surgeons,  but  that 
the  Admiralty  had  put  in  another  man.  "How- 
ever," said  he,  "I  mean  to  keep  you  here  till  I  can 
get  you  something  you  will  like,"  and  turned  upon 
his  heel  without  waiting  for  the  thanks  I  stam- 
mered out.    That  explained  how  it  was  I  had  not 


to  find  out  how  extremely  well  worth  living  life 
seemed  to  be  when  one  woke  up  from  a  night's  rest 
on  a  soft  plank,  with  the  sky  for  canopy  and  cocoa 
and  weevilly  biscuit  the  sole  prospect  for  breakfast; 
and,  more  especially,  to  learn  to  work  for  the  sake 
of  what  I  got  for  myself  out  of  it,  even  if  it  all  went 
to  the  bottom  and  I  along  with  it.  My  brother 
officers  were  as  good  fellows  as  sailors  ought  to  be 
and   generally   are,    but,   naturally,    they  neither 


been  packed  off  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  like  40  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  my  pursuits, 


some  of  my  juniors,  and  why,  eventually,  I  re- 
mained altogether  seven  months  at  Haslar. 

After  a  long  interval,  during  which  "Old  John" 
ignored  my  existence  almost  as  completely  as  be- 
fore, he  stopped  me  again  as  we  met  in  a  casual  way, 
and,  describing  the  service  on  which  the  Rattlesnake 
was  likely  to  be  employed,  said  that  Captain  Owen 
Stanley,  who  was  to  command  the  ship,  had  asked 


understood  why  I  should  be  so  zealous  in  pursuit  of 
the  objects  which  my  friends,  the  middies,  chris- 
tened "Buffons,"  after  the  title  conspicuous  on  a 
volume  of  the  Suites  a  Buffon,n  which  stood  on  my 
shelf  in  the  chart  room. 

During  the  four  years  of  our  absence,  I  sent 

/ho  was 


Suites  a  Buff  on 

an  eighteenth-century 


"supplements  to  Button, " 
French  naturalist. 
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home  communication  after  communication  to  the 
"Linnean  Society,""  with  the  same  result  as  that 
obtained  by  Noah  when  he  sent  the  raven  out  of 
his  ark.  Tired  at  last  of  hearing  nothing  about 
them,  I  determined  to  do  or  die,  and  in  1849  I  drew 
up  a  more  elaborate  paper  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Royal  Society.  This  was  my  dove,  if  I  had  only 
known  it.  But  owing  to  the  movements  of  the 
ship.  I  heard  nothing  of  that  either  until  my  return 
to  England  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1850, 
when  I  found  that  it  was  printed  and  published, 
and  that  a  huge  packet  of  separate  copies  awaited 
me.  When  I  hear  some  of  my  young  friends  com- 
plain of  want  ol  sympathy  and  encouragement,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  my  naval  life  was  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  my  education. 

Three  years  after  my  return  were  occupied  by 
a  battle  between  my  scientific  friends  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Admiralty  on  the  other,  as  to  whether 
the  latter  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  a  pledge  they  had  given  to  encourage 
officers  who  had  done  scientific  work  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  expense  of  publishing  mine.  At  last  the 
Admiralty,  getting  tired,  I  suppose,  cut  short  the 
discussion  by  ordering  me  to  join  a  ship,  which 
thing  I  declined  to  do,  and  as  Rastignac,  in  the  Pere 
Goriot11,  says  to  Paris,  I  said  to  London,  "a  nous 
deux."n  I  desired  to  obtain  a  professorship  of  either 
physiology  or  comparative  anatomy,  and  as  va- 
cancies occurred  I  applied,  but  in  vain.  My  friend, 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  I  were  candidates  at  the 
same  time,  he  for  the  chair  of  physics,  and  I  for 
that  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  which,  fortunately,  as  it  turned  out, 
would  not  look  at  either  of  us.  I  say  fortunately, 
not  from  any  lack  of  respect  for  Toronto,  but  be- 
cause I  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  London  was 
the  place  for  me,  and  hence  I  have  steadily  declined 
the  inducements  to  leave  it,  which  have  at  various 
times  been  offered.  At  last,  in  1854,  on  the  transla- 
tion of  my  warm  friend  Edward  Forbes  to  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  offered  me  the 
post  Forbes  vacated  of  paleontologist  and  lecturer 

Linnean  Society:  a  society  named  after  Karl  von  Linne-, 
or  Linnaeus,  an  eighteenth-century  Swedish  botanist. 
Pere  Goriot:  a  novel  by  Balzac.  a  nous  deux:  "we 
have  a  score  to  settle." 


on  natural  history.  I  refused  the  former  point 
blank,  and  accepted  the  latter  only  provisionally, 
telling  Sir  Henry  that  I  did  not  care  for  fossils, 
and  that  I  should  give  up  natural  history  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  a  physiological  post.  But  I  held  the 
office  for  thirty-one  years,  and  a  large  part  of  my 
work  has  been  paleontological. 

At  the  time  I  disliked  public  speaking,  and  had 
a  firm  conviction  that  I  should  break  down  every 

10  time  I  opened  my  mouth.  I  believe  I  had  every 
fault  a  speaker  could  have  (except  talking  at  ran- 
dom or  indulging  in  rhetoric),  when  I  spoke  to  the 
first  important  audience  I  ever  addressed,  on  a 
Friday  evening  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1852. 
Yet,  I  must  confess  to  having  been  guilty,  malgre 
moi,n  of  as  much  public  speaking  as  most  of  my 
contemporaries,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  it  ceased 
to  be  so  much  of  a  bugbear  to  me.  I  used  to  pity 
myself  for  having  to  go  through  this  training,  but 

20  I  am  now  more  disposed  to  compassionate  the  un- 
fortunate audiences,  especially  my  ever  friendly 
hearers  at  the  Royal  Institution,  who  were  the 
subjects  of  my  oratorical  experiments. 

The  last  thing  that  it  would  be  proper  for  me 
to  do  would  be  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  life,  or 
to  say  at  the  end  of  the  day  whether  I  think  I  have 
earned  my  wages  or  not.  Men  are  said  to  be  partial 
judges  of  themselves.  Young  men  may  be,  I  doubt 
if  old  men  are.    Life  seems  terribly  foreshortened 

30  as  they  look  back,  and  the  mountain  they  set 
themselves  to  climb  in  youth  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
spur  of  immeasurably  higher  ranges  when,  with 
failing  breath,  they  reach  the  top.  But  if  I  may 
speak  of  the  objects  I  have  had  more  or  less  defi- 
nitely in  view  since  I  began  the  ascent  of  my  hill- 
ock, they  are  briefly  these:  To  promote  the  in- 
crease of  natural  knowledge  and  to  forward  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  of  investigation 
to  all  the  problems  of  life  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 

40  in  the  conviction  which  has  grown  with  my  growth 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength,  that  there  is 
no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  except 
veracity  of  thought  and  of  action,  and  the  resolute 
facing  of  the  world  as  it  is  when  the  garment  of 
make-believe  by  which  pious  hands  have  hidden 
its  uglier  features  is  stripped  off. 

It  is  with  this  intent  that  I  have  subordinated 


dgre  moi:  "in  spite  of  myself." 
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any  reasonable,  or  unreasonable,  ambition  ior 
scientific  fame  which  I  may  have  permitted  myself 
to  entertain  to  other  ends;  to  the  popularization 
of  science;  to  the  development  and  organization 
of  scientific  education;  to  the  endless  series  of 
battles  and  skirmishes  over  evolution;  and  to 
untiring  opposition  to  that  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that 
clericalism,  which  in  England,  as  everywhere  else, 
and  to  whatever  denomination  it  may  belong,  is 
the  deadly  enemy  of  science.  10 

In  striving  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects, 
I  have  been  but  one  among  many,  and  I  shall  be 
well  content  to  be  remembered,  or  even  not  re- 
membered, as  such.  Circumstances,  among  which 
I  am  proud  to  reckon  the  devoted  kindness  of 
many  friends,  have  led  to  my  occupation  of  various 
prominent  positions,  among  which  the  Presidency 
of  the  Roval  Society  is  the  highest.  It  would  be 
mock  modesty  on  my  part,  with  these  and  other 
scientific  honors  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  20 
me,  to  pretend  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
career  which  I  have  followed,  rather  because  I  was 
driven  into  it  than  of  my  own  free  will;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  should  not  count  even  these  things  as 
marks  of  success  if  I  could  not  hope  that  I  had 
somewhat  helped  that  movement  of  opinion  which 
has  been  called  the  New  Reformation. 

On  the  Advisableness  of  Improving  Natural 

Knowledge  (1866)  30 

This  time  two  hundred  years  ago — in  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1666 — those  of  our  forefathers 
who  inhabited  this  great  and  ancient  city,  took 
breath  between  the  shocks  of  two  fearful  calamities: 
one  not  quite  past,  although  its  fury  had  abated; 
the  other  to  come. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  very  spot  on  which  we 
are  assembled,  so  the  tradition  runs,  that  painful 
and  deadly  malady,  the  plague,  appeared  in  the  40 
latter  months  of  1664;  and,  though  no  new  visitor, 
smote  the  people  of  England,  and  especially  of  her 
capital,  with  a  violence  unknown  before,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year.  The  hand  of  a  master 
has  pictured  what  happened  in  those  dismal 
months;  and  in  that  truest  of  fictions,  The  History 
of  the  Plague  Year,  Defoe  shows  death,  with  every 
accompaniment  of  pain  and  terror,  stalking  through 
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the  narrow  streets  of  old  London,  and  changing 
their  busy  hum  into  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
wailing  of  the  mourners  of  fifty  thousand  dead;  by 
the  woeful  denunciations  and  mad  prayers  of 
fanatics;  and  by  the  madder  yells  of  despairing 
profligates. 

But,  about  this  time  in  1666,  the  death  rate 
had  sunk  to  nearly  its  ordinary  amount;  a  case  of 
plague  occurred  only  here  and  there,  and  the 
richer  citizens  who  had  flown  from  the  pest  had 
returned  to  their  dwellings.  The  remnant  of  the 
people  began  to  toil  at  the  accustomed  round  of 
duty,  or  of  pleasure;  and  the  stream  of  city  life 
bid  fair  to  flow  back  along  its  old  bed,  with  re- 
newed and  uninterrupted  vigor. 

The  newly  kindled  hope  was  deceitful.  The 
great  plague,  indeed,  returned  no  more;  but 
what  it  had  done  for  the  Londoners,  the  great  fire, 
which  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1666,  did  for 
London;  and,  in  September  of  that  year,  a  heap 
of  ashes  and  the  indestructible  energy  of  the 
people  were  all  that  remained  of  the  glory  of  five 
sixths  of  the  city  within  the  walls. 

Our  forefathers  had  their  own  ways  of  account- 
ing for  each  of  these  calamities.  They  submitted 
to  the  plague  in  humility  and  in  penitence,  for 
they  believed  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  God.  But 
towards  the  fire  they  were  furiously  indignant, 
interpreting  it  as  the  effect  of  the  malice  of  man 
— as  the  work  of  the  republicans,  or  of  the  papists, 
according  as  their  prepossessions  ran  in  favor  of 
loyalty  or  of  puritanism. 

It  would,  I  fancy,  have  fared  but  ill  with  one 
who,  standing  where  I  now  stand,  in  what  was 
then  a  thickly-peopled  and  fashionable  part  of 
London,  should  have  broached  to  our  ancestors 
the  doctrine  which  I  now  propound  to  you — that 
all  their  hypotheses  were  alike  wrong;  that  the 
plague  was  no  more,  in  their  sense,  a  divine  judg- 
ment, than  the  fire  was  the  work  of  any  political, 
or  of  any  religious,  sect;  but  that  they  were  them- 
selves the  authors  of  both  plague  and  fire,  and 
that  they  must  look  to  themselves  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  calamities,  to  all  appearance  so 
peculiarly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  control — 
so  evidently  the  result  of  the  wrath  of  God,  or  of 
the  craft  and  subtlety  of  an  enemy. 


And  one  may  picture  to  oneself  how  har- 
moniously the  holy  cursing  of  the  puritan  of  that 
day  would  have  chimed  in  with  the  unholy  cursing 
and  the  crackling  wit  of  the  Rochesters  and  Sed- 
leys,"  and  with  the  revilings  of  the  political  fanat- 
ics, if  my  imaginary  plain  dealer  had  gone  on  to 
say  that,  if  the  return  of  such  misfortunes  were 
ever  rendered  impossible,  it  would  not  be  in  virtue 
of  the  victory  of  the  faith  of  Laud,™  or  of  that  of 
Milton;  and,  as  little,  by  the  triumph  of  repub-  10 
licanism,  as  by  that  of  monarchy.  But  that  the 
one  thing  needful  for  compassing  this  end  was, 
that  the  people  of  England  should  second  the 
efforts  of  an  insignificant  corporation,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which,  a  few  years  before  the  epoch 
of  the  great  plague  and  the  great  fire,  had  been  as 
little  noticed,  as  they  were  conspicuous. 

Some  twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
plague  a  few  calm  and  thoughtful  students  banded  20 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
phrased  it,  of  "improving  natural  knowledge." 
The  ends  they  proposed  to  attain  cannot  be  stated 
more  clearly  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  organization: 

"Our  business  was  (precluding  matters  of 
theology  and  state  affairs)  to  discourse  and  con- 
sider of  philosophical  enquiries,  and  such  as  re- 
lated thereunto:  as  physick,  anatomy,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  navigation,  staticks,  magneticks,  30 
chymicks,  mechanicks,  and  natural  experiments; 
with  the  state  of  these  studies  and  their  cultivation 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  then  discoursed  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valves  in  the  veins,  the 
venae  lacteas,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  Coperni- 
can  hypothesis,  the  nature  of  comets  and  new  stars, 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  oval  shape  (as  it  then 
appeared)  of  Saturn,  the  spots  on  the  sun  and  its 
turning  on  its  own  axis,  the  inequalities  and  selenog- 
raphy of  the  moon,  the  several  phases  of  Venus  40 
and  Mercury,  the  improvement  of  telescopes 
and  grinding  of  glasses  for  that  purpose,  the  weight 
of  air,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  vacuities 
and    nature's   abhorrence    thereof,    the   Torricel- 

Rochesters  and  Sedleys:   famous  poets  and  wits  of  the 
Restoration.  Laud:   Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 

persecutions  of  the  Puritans  helped  to  precipitate  civil  war 
in  1642. 
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lian"  experiment  in  quicksilver,  the  descent  of 
heavy  bodies  and  the  degree  of  acceleration  therein, 
with  divers  other  things  of  like  nature,  some  of 
which  were  then  but  new  discoveries,  and  others 
not  so  generally  known  and  embraced  as  now 
they  are;  with  other  things  appertaining  to  what 
hath  been  called  the  New  Philosophy,  which  from 
the  times  of  Galileo  at  Florence,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  in  England,  hath  been 
much  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  abroad,  as  well  as  with  us  in  England." 

The  learned  Dr.  Wallis,"  writing  in  1696,  nar- 
rates in  these  words,  what  happened  half  a  century 
before,  or  about  1645.  The  associates  met  at 
Oxford,  in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was 
destined  to  become  a  bishop;  and  subsequently 
coming  together  in  London,  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  king.  And  it  is  a  strange  evidence  of 
the  taste  for  knowledge  which  the  most  obviously 
worthless  of  the  Stuarts  shared  with  his  father  and 
grandfather,  that  Charles  the  Second  was  not  con- 
tent with  saying  witty  things  about  his  philosophers, 
but  did  wise  things  with  regard  to  them.  For  he  not 
only  bestowed  upon  them  such  attention  as  he  could 
spare  from  his  poodles  and  his  mistresses,  but,  being 
in  his  usual  state  of  impecuniosity,  begged  for  them 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  and,  that  step  being  with- 
out effect,  gave  them  Chelsea  College,  a  charter, 
and  a  mace:  crowning  his  favors  in  the  best  way 
they  could  be  crowned,  by  burdening  them  no  fur- 
ther with  royal  patronage  or  state  interference. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  half-dozen  young  men, 
studious  of  the  "New  Philosophy,"  who  met  in  one 
another's  lodgings  in  Oxford  or  in  London,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  grew  in  numer- 
ical and  in  real  strength,  until,  in  its  latter  part,  the 
"Royal  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Natural 
Knowledge"  had  already  become  famous,  and  had 
acquired  a  claim  upon  the  veneration  of  Englishmen, 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  as  the  principal 
focus  of  scientific  activity  in  our  islands,  and  the 
chief  champion  of  the  cause  it  was  formed  to 
support. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Society  that 
Newton  published  his  Principia.    If  all  the  books 

Torricellian:  Torricelli  (1608-1647)  produced  a  vacuum 
through  the  contraction  of  mercury  in  a  sealed  tube. 
Dr.  Wallis:   Professor  of  mathematics  at  Oxford. 


in  the  world,  except  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
were  destroyed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  founda- 
tions of  physical  science  would  remain  unshaken, 
and  that  the  vast  intellectual  progress  of  the  last 
two  centuries  would  be  largely,  though  incom- 
pletely, recorded.  Nor  have  any  signs  of  halting 
or  of  decrepitude  manifested  themselves  in  our 
own  times.  As  in  Dr.  Wallis's  days,  so  in  these, 
"our  business  is,  precluding  theology  and  state 
affairs,  to  discourse  and  consider  of  philosophical 
enquiries."  But  our  "mathematick"  is  one  which 
Newton  would  have  to  go  to  school  to  learn;  our 
"staticks,  mechanicks,  magneticks,  chymicks,  and 
natural  experiments"  constitute  a  mass  of  physical 
and  chemical  knowledge,  a  glimpse  at  which  would 
compensate  Galileo .  for  the  doings  of  a  score  of 
inquisitorial  cardinals;  our  "physick"  and  "anat- 
omy" have  embraced  such  infinite  varieties  of 
being,  have  laid  open  such  new  worlds  in  time  and 
space,  have  grappled,  not  unsuccessfully,  with 
such  complex  problems,  that  the  eyes  of  Vesalius" 
and  of  Harvey"  might  be  dazzled  by  the  sight 
of  the  tree  that  has  grown  out  of  their  grain  of 
mustard  seed. 

The  fact  is  perhaps  rather  too  much,  than  too 
little,  forced  upon  one's  notice,  nowadays,  that 
all  this  marvellous  intellectual  growth  has  a  no  less 
wonderful  expression  in  practical  life;  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  the  movement  sym- 
bolized by  the  progress  of  the  Royal  Society 
stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

A  series  of  volumes  as  bulky  as  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  might  possibly  be  filled  with 
the  subtle  speculations  of  the  schoolmen;  not 
improbably,  the  obtaining  a  mastery  over  the 
products  of  medieval  thought  might  necessitate 
an  even  greater  expenditure  of  time  and  of  energy 
than  the  acquirement  of  the  "New  Philosophy"; 
but  though  such  work  engrossed  the  best  intel- 
lects of  Europe  for  a  longer  time  than  has  elapsed 
since  the  great  fire,  its  effects  were  "writ  in  water," 
so  far  as  our  social  state  is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  noble  first  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  could  revisit  the  upper  air 

Vesalius:  a  sixteenth-century  Belgian  anatomist. 
Harvey:  an  English  physician  (1578-1657),  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 


and  once  more  gladden  his  eyes  with  a  sight  of  the 
familiar  mace,  he  would  find  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  material  civilization  more  different  from  that 
of  his  day,  than  that  of  the  seventeenth,  was  from 
that  of  the  first,  century.  And  if  Lord  Brounck- 
er's  native  sagacity  had  not  deserted  his  ghost,  he 
would  need  no  long  reflection  to  discover  that  all 
these  ships,  these  railways,  these  telegraphs,  these 
factories,    these   printing   presses,    without   which 

10  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  English  society  would 
collapse  into  a  mass  of  stagnant  and  starving  pau- 
perism— that  all  these  pillars  of  our  state  are  but 
the  ripples  and  the  bubbles  upon  the  surface  of 
that  great  spiritual  stream,  the  springs  of  which 
only  he  and  his  fellows  were  privileged  to  see; 
and  seeing,  to  recognize  as  that  which  it  behoved 
them  above  all  things  to  keep  pure  and  undefiled. 
It  may  not  be  too  great  a  flight  of  imagination 
to  conceive  our  noble  revenanf1  not  forgetful  of 

20  the  great  troubles  of  his  own  day,  and  anxious  to 
know  how  often  London  had  been  burned  down 
since  his  time,  and  how  often  the  plague  had  car- 
ried off  its  thousands.  He  would  have  to  learn 
that,  although  London  contains  tenfold  the  in- 
flammable matter  that  it  did  in  1666;  though, 
not  content  with  filling  our  rooms  with  wood- 
work and  light  draperies,  we  must  needs  lead  in- 
flammable and  explosive  gases  into  every  corner 
of  our  streets  and  houses,  we  never  allow  even  a 

30  street  to  burn  down.  And  if  he  asked  how  this 
had  come  about,  we  should  have  to  explain  that 
the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  has  fur- 
nished us  with  dozens  of  machines  for  throwing 
water  upon  fires,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
furnished  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hooke,  the  first 
"curator  and  experimenter"  of  the  Royal  Society, 
with  ample  materials  for  discourse  before  half  a 
dozen  meetings  of  that  body;  and  that,  to  say 
truth,  except  for  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge, 

40  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  make  even  the 
tools  by  which  these  machines  are  constructed. 
And,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
although  severe  fires  sometimes  occur  and  inflict 
great  damage,  the  loss  is  very  generally  com- 
pensated by  societies,  the  operations  of  which 
have  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  progress 
of  natural  knowledge  in  the  direction  of  mathe- 
revenant:  ghost, 
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matics,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  virtue 
of  other  natural  knowledge. 

But  the  plague?  My  Lord  Brouncker's  obser- 
vation would  not,  I  fear,  lead  him  to  think  that 
Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  purer  in 
life,  or  more  fervent  in  religious  faith,  than  the 
generation  which  could  produce  a  Boyle,"  an 
Evelyn,"  and  a  Milton.  He  might  find  the  mud  of 
society  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top,  but  I 
fear  that  the  sum  total  would  be  as  deserving  of 
swift  judgment  as  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
And  it  would  be  our  duty  to  explain  once  more, 
and  this  time  not  without  shame,  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  improvement  of 
our  faith,  nor  that  of  our  morals,  which  keeps  the 
plague  from  our  city;  but,  again,  that  it  is  the 
improvement  of  our  natural  knowledge. 

We  have  learned  that  pestilences  will  only  take 
up  their  abode  among  those  who  have  prepared 
unswept  and  ungarnished  residences  for  them. 
Their  cities  must  have  narrow,  unwatered  streets, 
foul  with  accumulated  garbage.  Their  houses  must 
be  ill-drained,  ill-lighted,  ill-ventilated.  Their  sub- 
jects must  be  ill-washed,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed.  The 
London  of  1665  was  such  a  city.  The  cities  of  the 
East,  where  plague  has  an  enduring  dwelling,  are 
such  cities.  We,  in  later  times,  have  learned  some- 
what of  nature,  and  partly  obey  her.  Because  of 
this  partial  improvement  of  our  natural  knowledge 


which  result  from  a  want  of  command  over  and 
due  anticipation  of  the  course  of  nature,  than  were 
the  countrymen  of  Milton;  and  health,  wealth, 
and  well-being  are  more  abundant  with  us  than 
with  them?  But  no  less  certainly  is  the  difference 
due  to  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  improved 
knowledge  has  been  incorporated  with  the  house- 
hold words  of  men,  and  has  supplied  the  springs  of 

10  their  daily  actions. 

Granting  for  a  moment,  then,  the  truth  of  that 
which  the  depredators  of  natural  knowledge  are  so 
fond  of  urging,  that  its  improvement  can  only  add 
to  the  resources  of  our  material  civilization;  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  possible  that  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  themselves  looked  for  no  other 
reward  than  this,  I  cannot  confess  that  I  was  guilty 
of  exaggeration  when  I  hinted,  that  to  him  who 
had  the  gift  of  distinguishing  between  prominent 

20  events  and  important  events,  the  origin  of  a  com- 
bined effort  on  the  part  of  mankind  to  improve 
natural  knowledge  might  have  loomed  larger  than 
the  plague  and  have  outshone  the  glare  of  the  fire; 
as  a  something  fraught  with  a  wealth  of  beneficence 
to  mankind,  in  comparison  with  which  the  damage 
done  by  those  ghastly  evils  would  shrink  into 
insignificance. 

It  is  very  certain  that  for  every  victim  slain  by 
the  plague,  hundreds  of  mankind  exist  and  find  a 


and  of  that  fractional  obedience,  we  have  no  plague;  30  fair  share  of  happiness  in  the  world  by  the  aid  of 


because  that  knowledge  is  still  very  imperfect  and 
that  obedience  yet  incomplete,  typhus  is  our  com- 
panion and  cholera  our  visitor;  but  it  is  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  express  the  belief  that,  when  our 
knowledge  is  more  complete  and  our  obedience  the 
expression  of  our  knowledge,  London  will  count  her 
centuries  of  freedom  from  typhus  and  cholera,  as 
she  now  gratefully  reckons  her  two  hundred  years  of 
ignorance  of  that  plague  which  swooped  upon  her 
thrice  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  40  natural    knowledge    creates   multitudes   of 


the  spinning  jenny.  And  the  great  fire,  at  its 
worst,  could  not  have  burned  the  supply  of  coal, 
the  daily  working  of  which,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  made  possible  by  the  steam  pump,  gives 
rise  to  an  amount  of  wealth  to  which  the  millions 
lost  in  old  London  are  but  as  an  old  song. 

But  spinning  jenny  and  steam  pump  are,  after 
all,  but  toys,  possessing  an  accidental  value;   and 


Surely,  there  is  nothing  in  these  explanations 
which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts?  Surely, 
the  principles  involved  in  them  are  now  admitted 
among  the  fixed  beliefs  of  all  thinking  men? 
Surely,  it  is  true  that  our  countrymen  are  less 
subject  to  fire,  famine,  pestilence,  and  all  the  evils 

Boyle:  a  seventeenth-century  naturalist  and  chemist. 
Evelyn:  a  diarist  and  naturalist  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


subtle  contrivances,  the  praises  of  which  do  not 
happen  to  be  sung  because  they  are  not  directly 
convertible  into  instruments  for  creating  wealth. 
When  I  contemplate  natural  knowledge  squander- 
ing such  gifts  among  men,  the  only  appropriate 
comparison  I  can  find  for  her  is,  to  liken  her  to 
such  a  peasant  woman  as  one  sees  in  the  Alps, 
striding  ever  upward,  heavily  burdened,  and  with 
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mind  bent  only  on  her  home;  but  yet,  without 
effort  and  without  thought,  knitting  for  her 
children.  Now  stockings  are  good  and  comfortable 
things,  and  the  children  will  undoubtedly  be  much 
the  better  for  them;  but  surely  it  would  be  short- 
sighted, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  depreciate  this 
toiling  mother  as  a  mere  stocking-machine — a  mere 
provider  of  physical  comforts? 

However,  there  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
and  not  a  few  of  them,  who  take  this  view  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  can  see  nothing  in  the 
bountiful  mother  of  humanity  but  a  sort  of 
comfort-grinding  machine.  According  to  them, 
the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  always  has 
been,  and  always  must  be,  synonymous  with  no 
more  than  the  improvement  of  the  material  re- 
sources and  the  increase  of  the  gratifications  of 
men. 

Natural  knowledge  is,  in  their  eyes,  no  real 
mother  of  mankind,  bringing  them  up  with  kind- 
ness, and,  if  need  be,  with  sternness,  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  and  instructing  them  in  all  things 
needful  for  their  welfare;  but  a  sort  of  fairy  god- 
mother, ready  to  furnish  her  pets  with  shoes  of 
swiftness,  swords  of  sharpness,  and  omnipotent 
Aladdin's  lamps,  so  that  they  may  have  telegraphs 
to  Saturn,  and  see  the  other  side  of  the  moon, 
and  thank  God  they  are  better  than  their  be- 
nighted ancestors. 

If  this  talk  were  true,  I,  for  one,  should  not 
greatly  care  to  toil  in  the  service  of  natural  knowl- 
edge. I  think  1  would  just  as  soon  be  quietly 
chipping  my  own  flint  axe,  after  the  manner  of  my 
forefathers  a  few  thousand  years  back,  as  be 
troubled  with  the  endless  malady  of  thought 
which  now  infests  us  all,  for  such  reward.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  such  views  are  contrary  alike 
to  reason  and  to  fact.  Those  who  discourse  in  such 
fashion  seem  to  me  to  be  so  intent  upon  trying  to 
see  what  is  above  nature,  or  what  is  behind  her, 
that  they  are  blind  to  what  stares  them  in  the 
face,  in  her. 

I  should  not  venture  to  speak  thus  strongly  if 
my  justification  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  facts — if  it  needed  more 
than  an  appeal  to  the  most  notorious  truths  to 
justify  my  assertion,  that  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge,  whatever  direction  it  has  taken, 


and  however  low  the  aims  of  those  who  may  have 
commenced  it — has  not  only  conferred  practical 
benefits  on  men,  but,  in  so  doing,  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  their  conceptions  of  the  universe 
and  of  themselves,  and  has  profoundly  altered 
their  modes  of  thinking  and  their  views  of  right 
and  wrong.  I  say  that  natural  knowledge,  seeking 
to  satisfy  natural  wants,  has  found  the  ideas  which 
can  alone  still  spiritual  cravings.  I  say  that  natural 
10  knowledge,  in  desiring  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
comfort,  has  been  driven  to  discover  those  of  con- 
duct, and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  morality. 

Let  us  take  these  points  separately;  and,  first, 
what  great  ideas  has  natural  knowledge  introduced 
into  men's  minds? 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  foundations  of  all 
natural  knowledge  were  laid  when  the  reason  of 
man  first  came  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  nature; 

20  when  the  savage  first  learned  that  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  are  fewer  than  those  of  both;  that  it  is 
shorter  to  cross  a  stream  than  to  head  it;  that  a 
stone  stops  where  it  is  unless  it  be  moved,  and  that 
it  drops  from  the  hand  which  lets  it  go;  that  light 
and  heat  come  and  go  with  the  sun;  that  sticks 
burn  away  in  a  fire;  that  plants  and  animals  grow 
and  die;  that  if  he  struck  his  fellow  savage  a  blow 
he  would  make  him  angry,  and  perhaps  get  a  blow 
in  return,  while  if  he  offered  him  a  fruit  he  would 

30  please  him,  and  perhaps  receive  a  fish  in  exchange. 
When  men  had  acquired  this  much  knowledge, 
the  outlines,  rude  though  they  were,  of  mathemat- 
ics, of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  biology,  of  moral, 
economical,  and  political  science,  were  sketched. 
Nor  did  the  germ  of  religion  fail  when  science  be- 
gan to  bud.  Listen  to  words  which,  though  new, 
are  yet  three  thousand  years  old: 

.  .  .  When  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
40         And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart." 

But  if  the  half-savage  Greek  could  share  our  feel- 
ings thus  far,  it  is  irrational  to  doubt  that  he  went 

When  in . . .  gladdens  in  his  heart:  "Need  it  be  said  that 
this  is  Tennyson's  English  for  Homer's  Greek?"   (Huxley) 
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further,  to  find,  as  we  do,  that  upon  that  brief 
gladness  there  follows  a  certain  sorrow — the  little 
light  of  awakened  human  intelligence  shines  so 
mere  a  spark  amidst  the  abyss  of  the  unknown  and 
unknowable;  seems  so  insufficient  to  do  more  than 
illuminate  the  imperfections  that  cannot  be  rem- 
edied, the  aspirations  that  cannot  be  realized,  of 
man's  own  nature.  But  in  this  sadness,  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  limitation  of  man,  this  sense  of  an 
open  secret  which  he  cannot  penetrate,  lies  the  10 
essence  oi  all  religion;  and  the  attempt  to  embody 
it  in  the  forms  furnished  by  the  intellect  is  the 
origin  of  the  higher  theologies. 

Thus  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  but  that 
the  foundations  of  all  knowledge — secular  or 
sacred — were  laid  when  intelligence  dawned, 
though  the  superstructure  remained  for  long  ages 
so  slight  and  feeble  as  to  be  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  almost  any  general  view  respecting  the 
mode  of  governance  of  the  universe.  No  doubt,  20 
from  the  first,  there  were  certain  phenomena 
which,  to  the  rudest  mind,  presented  a  constancy 
of  occurrence,  and  suggested  that  a  fixed  order 
ruled,  among  them  at  any  rate.  I  doubt  if  the 
grossest  of  fetish  worshipers  ever  imagined  that  a 
stone  must  have  a  god  within  it  to  make  it  fall,  or 
that  a  fruit  had  a  god  within  it  to  make  it  taste 
sweet.  With  regard  to  such  matters  as  these,  it  is 
hardly  questionable  that  mankind  from  the  first 
took  strictly  positive  and  scientific  views.  30 

But,  with  respect  to  all  the  less  familiar  occur- 
rences which  present  themselves,  uncultured  man, 
no  doubt,  has  always  taken  himself  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  as  the  centre  and  measure  of  the 
world;  nor  could  he  well  avoid  doing  so.  And 
finding  that  his  apparently  uncaused  will  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  giving  rise  to  many  occurrences, 
he  naturally  enough  ascribed  other  and  greater 
events  to  other  and  greater  volitions,  and  came  to 
look  upon  the  world  and  all  that  therein  is,  as  the  40 
product  of  the  volitions  of  persons  like  himself, 
but  stronger,  and  capable  of  being  appeased  or 
angered,  as  he  himself  might  be  soothed  or  ir- 
ritated. Through  such  conceptions  of  the  plan 
and  working  of  the  universe  all  mankind  have 
passed,  or  are  passing.  And  we  may  now  consider 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge  on  the  views  of  men  who  have 
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reached  this  stage,  and  who  have  begun  to  culti- 
vate natural  knowledge  with  no  desire  but  that  of 
"increasing  God's  honor  and  bettering  man's 
estate." 

For  example:  what  could  seem  wiser,  from  a 
mere  material  point  of  view,  more  innocent  from 
a  theological  one,  to  an  ancient  people,  than  that 
they  should  learn  the  exact  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons, as  warnings  for  their  husbandmen;  or  the 
position  of  the  stars,  as  guides  to  their  rude  navi- 
gators? But  what  has  grown  out  of  this  search  for 
natural  knowledge  of  so  merely  useful  a  character? 
You  all  know  the  reply.  Astronomy — which  of  all 
sciences  has  filled  men's  minds  with  general  ideas 
of  a  character  most  foreign  to  their  daily  experi- 
ence, and  has,  more  than  any  other,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  accept  the  beliefs  of  their 
fathers.  Astronomy — which  tells  them  that  this 
so  vast  and  seemingly  solid  earth  is  but  an  atom 
among  atoms,  whirling,  no  man  knows  whither, 
through  illimitable  space;  which  demonstrates 
that  what  we  call  the  peaceful  heaven  above  us, 
is  but  that  space,  filled  by  an  infinitely  subtle 
matter  whose  particles  are  seething  and  surging, 
like  the  waves  of  an  angry  sea;  which  opens  up 
to  us  infinite  regions  where  nothing  is  known,  or 
ever  seems  to  have  been  known,  but  matter  and 
force,  operating  according  to  rigid  rules;  which 
leads  us  to  contemplate  phenomena  the  very  na- 
ture of  which  demonstrates  that  they  must  have 
had  a  beginning,  and  that  they  must  have  an  end, 
but  the  very  nature  of  which  also  proves  that  the 
beginning  was,  to  our  conceptions  of  time,  infi- 
nitely remote,  and  that  the  end  is  as  immeasurably 
distant. 

But  it  is  not  alone  those  who  pursue  astronomy 
who  ask  for  bread  and  receive  ideas.  What  more 
harmless  than  the  attempt  to  lift  and  distribute 
water  by  pumping  it;  what  more  absolutely  and 
grossly  utilitarian?  But  out  of  pumps  grew  the 
discussions  about  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum; 
and  then  it  was  discovered  that  nature  does  not 
abhor  a  vacuum,  but  that  air  has  weight;  and 
that  notion  paved  the  way  for  the  doctrine  that 
all  matter  has  weight,  and  that  the  force  which 
produces  weight  is  co-extensive  with  the  universe 
— in  short,  to  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation 
and  endless  force.    And  learning  how  to  handle 


gases  led  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  and  to  modern 
chemistry,  and  to  the  notion  of  the  indestruct- 
ibility of  matter. 

Again,  what  simpler,  or  more  absolutely  prac- 
tical, than  the  attempt  to  keep  the  axle  of  a  wheel 
from  heating  when  the  wheel  turns  round  very 
fast?  How  useful  for  carters  and  gig  drivers  to 
know  something  about  this;  and  how  good  were 
it,  if  any  ingenious  person  would  find  out  the 
cause  of  such  phenomena,  and  thence  educe  a 
general  remedy  for  them.  Such  an  ingenious  per- 
son was  Count  Rumford;  and  he  and  his  successors 
have  landed  us  in  the  theory  of  the  persistence  or 
indestructibility  of  force.  And  in  the  infinitely 
minute,  as  in  the  infinitely  great,  the  seekers  after 
natural  knowledge  of  the  kinds  called  physical 
and  chemical,  have  everywhere  found  a  definite 
order  and  succession  of  events  which  seem  never 
to  be  infringed. 

And  how  has  it  fared  with  "physick"  and 
anatomy?  Have  the  anatomist,  the  physiologist, 
or  the  physician,  whose  business  it  has  been  to 
devote  themselves  assiduously  to  that  eminently 
practical  and  direct  end,  the  alleviation  of  the 
sufferings  of  mankind — have  they  been  able  to 
confine  their  vision  more  absolutely  to  the  strictly 
useful?  I  fear  they  are  the  worst  offenders  of  all. 
For  if  the  astronomer  has  set  before  us  the  infinite 
magnitude  of  space,  and  the  practical  eternity  of 
the  duration  of  the  universe;  if  the  physical  and 
chemical  philosophers  have  demonstrated  the  in- 
finite minuteness  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  the 
practical  eternity  of  matter  and  of  force;  and  if 
both  have  alike  proclaimed  the  universality  of  a 
definite  and  predicable  order  and  succession  of 
events,  the  workers  in  biology  have  not  only  ac- 
cepted all  these,  but  have  added  more  startling 
theses  of  their  own.  For,  as  the  astronomers  dis- 
cover in  the  earth  no  centre  of  the  universe,  but  an 
eccentric  speck,  so  the  naturalists  find  man  to  be 
no  centre  of  the  living  world,  but  one  amidst  end- 
less modifications  of  life;  and  as  the  astronomer  ob- 
serves the  mark  of  practically  endless  time  set  upon 
the  arrangements  of  the  solar  system,  so  the 
student  of  life  finds  the  records  of  ancient  forms  of 
existence  peopling  the  world  for  ages,  which,  in 
relation  to  human  experience,  are  infinite. 

Furthermore,  the  physiologist  finds  life  to  be  as 


dependent  for  its  manifestation  on  particular  mo- 
lecular arrangements  as  any  physical  or  chemical 
phenomenon;  and,  wherever  he  extends  his  re- 
searches, fixed  order  and  unchanging  causation 
reveal  themselves,  as  plainly  as  in  the  rest  of  nature. 
Nor  can  I  find  that  any  other  fate  has  awaited 
the  germ  of  religion.  Arising,  like  all  other  kinds 
of  knowledge,  out  of  the  action  and  interaction  of 
man's  mind,  with  that  which  is  not  man's  mind,  it 

10  has  taken  the  intellectual  coverings  of  fetishism  or 
polytheism;  of  theism  or  atheism;  of  superstition 
or  rationalism.  With  these,  and  their  relative 
merits  and  demerits,  I  have  nothing  to  do;  but 
this  it  is  needful  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  if  the 
religion  of  the  present  differs  from  that  of  the  past, 
it  is  because  the  theology  of  the  present  has  be- 
come more  scientific  than  that  of  the  past;  because 
it  has  not  only  renounced  idols  of  wood  and  idols 
of  stone,  but  begins  to  see  the  necessity  of  breaking 

20  in  pieces  the  idols  built  up  of  books  and  traditions 
and  finespun  ecclesiastical  cobwebs:  and  of  cherish- 
ing the  noblest  and  most  human  of  man's  emo- 
tions, by  worship  "for  the  most  part  of  the  silent 
sort"  at  the  altar  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  new  conceptions  implanted 
in  our  minds  by  the  improvement  of  natural  knowl- 
edge. Men  have  acquired  the  ideas  of  the  prac- 
tically infinite  extent  of  the  universe  and  of  its 
practical  eternity;   they  are  familiar  with  the  con- 

30  ception  that  our  earth  is  but  an  infinitesimal  frag- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  universe  which  can  be 
seen;  and  that,  nevertheless,  its  duration  is,  as 
compared  with  our  standards  of  time,  infinite. 
They  have  further  acquired  the  idea  that  man  is 
but  one  of  innumerable  forms  of  life  now  existing 
on  the  globe,  and  that  the  present  existences  are 
but  the  last  of  an  immeasurable  series  of  prede- 
cessors. Furthermore,  every  step  they  have  made 
in  natural  knowledge  has  tended  to  extend  and 

40  rivet  in  their  minds  the  conception  of  a  definite 
order  of  the  universe — which  is  embodied  in  what 
are  called,  by  an  unhappy  metaphor,  the  laws  of 
nature — and  to  narrow  the  range  and  loosen  the 
force  of  men's  belief  in  spontaneity,  or  in  changes 
other  than  such  as  arise  out  of  that  definite  order 
itself. 

Whether  these  ideas  are  well  or  ill  founded  is  not 
the  question.   No  one  can  deny  that  they  exist,  and 
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have  been  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  im- 
provement of  natural  knowledge.  And  if  so,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  are  changing  the  form  of 
men's  most  cherished  and  most  important  convic- 
tions. 

And  as  regards  the  second  point — the  extent  to 
which  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  has 
remodelled  and  altered  what  may  be  termed  the 
intellectual  ethics  of  men — what  are  among  the 
moral  convictions  most  fondly  held  by  barbarous 
and  semi-barbarous  people? 

They  are  the  convictions  that  authority  is  the 
soundest  basis  of  belief;  that  merit  attaches  to  a 
readiness  to  believe;  that  the  doubting  disposition 
is  a  bad  one,  and  scepticism  a  sin;  that  when  good 
authority  has  pronounced  what  is  to  be  believed, 
and  faith  has  accepted  it,  reason  has  no  further 
duty.  There  are  many  excellent  persons  who  yet 
hold  by  these  principles,  and  it  is  not  my  present 
business,  or  intention,  to  discuss  their  views.  All  I 
wish  to  bring  clearly  before  your  minds  is  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  improvement  of  natural 
knowledge  is  effected  by  methods  which  directly 
give  the  lie  to  all  these  convictions,  and  assume  the 
exact  reverse  of  each  to  be  true. 

The  improver  of  natural  knowledge  absolutely 
refuses  to  acknowledge  authority,  as  such.  For 
him  scepticism  is  the  highest  of  duties;  blind  faith 
the  one  unpardonable  sin.  And  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise, for  every  great  advance  in  natural  knowledge 
has  involved  the  absolute  rejection  of  authority, 
the  cherishing  of  the  keenest  scepticism,  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  blind  faith;  and  the  most 
ardent  votary  of  science  holds  his  firmest  convic- 
tions, not  because  the  men  he  most  venerates  hold 
them;  not  because  their  verity  is  testified  by 
portents  and  wonders;  but  because  his  experience 
teaches  him  that  whenever  he  chooses  to  bring 
these  convictions  into  contact  with  their  primary 
source,  nature — whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  test 
them  by  appealing  to  experiment  and  to  observa- 
tion— nature  will  confirm  them.  The  man  of 
science  has  learned  to  believe  in  justification,  not 
by  faith,  but  by  verification. 

Thus,  without  for  a  moment  pretending  to  de- 
spise the  practical  results  of  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on 


material  civilization,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
that  the  great  ideas,  some  of  which  I  have  in- 
dicated, and  the  ethical  spirit  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  sketch,  in  the  few  moments  which  re- 
mained at  my  disposal,  constitute  the  real  and 
permanent  significance  of  natural  knowledge. 

If  these  ideas  be  destined,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
to  be  more  and  more  firmly  established  as  the 
world  grows  older;    if  that  spirit  be  fated,  as  I 

10  believe  it  is,  to  extend  itself  into  all  departments 
of  human  thought,  and  to  become  co-extensive 
with  the  range  of  knowledge;  if,  as  our  race  ap- 
proaches its  maturity,  it  discovers,  as  I  believe  it 
will,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge  and 
but  one  method  of  acquiring  it;  then  we,  who  are 
still  children,  may  justly  feel  it  our  highest  duty 
to  recognize  the  advisableness  of  improving  natural 
knowledge,  and  so  to  aid  ourselves  and  our  suc- 
cessors in  our  course  towards  the  noble  goal  which 

20  lies  before  mankind. 

A  Liberal  Education;  and  Where  to  Find  It" 

(1871) 

The  business  which  the  South  London  Working 
Men's  College  has  undertaken  is  a  great  work; 
indeed,  I  might  say  that  education,  with  which 
that  college  proposes  to  grapple,  is  the  greatest 
work  of  all  those  which  lie  ready  to  a  man's  hand 

30  just  at  present. 

And,  at  length,  this  fact  is  becoming  generally 
recognized.  You  cannot  go  anywhere  without 
hearing  a  buzz  of  more  or  less  confused  and  con- 
tradictory talk  on  this  subject — nor  can  you  fail  to 
notice  that,  in  one  point  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  very 
decided  advance  upon  like  discussions  in  former 
days.  Nobody  outside  the  agricultural  interest 
now  dares  to  say  that  education  is  a  bad  thing.  If 
any  representative  of  the  once  large  and  powerful 

40  party,  which,  in  former  days,  proclaimed  this 
opinion,  still  exists  in  a  semifossil  state,  he  keeps 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  In  fact,  there  is  a  chorus 
of  voices,  almost  distressing  in  their  harmony, 
raised  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  education  is  the 
great  panacea  for  human  troubles,  and  that,  if  the 

A  Liberal  Education;  and  Where  to  Find  It.  A  lecture 
delivered  at  the  South  London  Working  Men's  College,  and. 
published  in  Lay  Sermons,  1871. 
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country  is  not  shortly  to  go  to  the  dogs,  everybody 
must  be  educated. 

The  politicians  tell  us,  "you  must  educate  the 
masses  because  they  are  going  to  be  masters."  The 
clergy  join  in  the  cry  for  education,  for  they  affirm 
that  the  people  are  drifting  away  from  church  and 
chapel  into  the  broadest  infidelity.  The  manu- 
facturers and  the  capitalists  swell  the  chorus  lustily. 
They  declare  that  ignorance  makes  bad  workmen; 
that  England  will  soon  be  unable  to  turn  out  cotton 
goods,  or  steam  engines,  cheaper  than  other  people; 
and  then,  Ichabod!  Ichabod!  the  glory  will  be  de- 
parted from  us."  And  a  few  voices  are  lifted  up  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  masses  should  be 
educated  because  they  are  men  and  women  with 
unlimited  capacities  of  being,  doing,  and  suffering, 
and  that  it  is  as  true  now,  as  ever  it  was,  that  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

These  members  of  the  minority,  with  whom  I 
confess  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  are  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  the  other  reasons  urged  in  favor 
of  the  education  of  the  people  are  of  much  value — 
whether,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  based  upon 
either  wise  or  noble  grounds  of  action.  They  ques- 
tion if  it  be  wise  to  tell  people  that  you  will  do  for 
them,  out  of  fear  of  their  power,  what  you  have 
left  undone,  so  long  as  your  only  motive  was  com- 
passion for  their  weakness  and  their  sorrows.  And 
if  ignorance  of  everything  which  it  is  needful  a 


modern  trades  unionism  is  the  doctrine  oi  the 
squires  applied  by  the  artisans.  Why  should  we  be 
worse  off  under  one  regime  than  under  the  other? 

Again,  this  sceptical  minority  asks  the  clergy 
to  think  whether  it  is  really  want  of  education 
which  keeps  the  masses  away  from  their  minis- 
trations— whether  the  most  completely  educated 
men  are  not  as  open  to  reproach  on  this  score  as 
the  workmen;  and  whether,  perchance,  this 
may  not  indicate  that  it  is  not  education  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter? 

Once  more,  these  people,  whom  there  is  no 
pleasing,  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  glory, 
which  rests  upon  being  able  to  undersell  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  a  very  safe  kind  of  glory — 
whether  we  may  not  purchase  it  too  dear;  espe- 
cially if  we  allow  education,  which  ought  to  be 
directed  to  the  making  of  men,  to  be  diverted 
into  a  process  of  manufacturing  human  tools, 
wonderfully  adroit  in  the  exercise  of  some  tech- 
nical industry,  but  good  for  nothing  else. 

And,  finally,  these  people  inquire  whether 
it  is  the  masses  alone  who  need  a  reformed  and 
improved  education.  They  ask  whether  the  richest 
of  our  public  schools  might  not  well  be  made  to 
supply  knowledge,  as  well  as  gentlemanly  habits, 
a  strong  class  feeling,  and  eminent  proficiency  in 
cricket.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  noble  foun- 
dations of  our  old  universities  are  hardly  fulfilling 


ruler  should  know  is  likely  to  do  so  much  harm  in  30   their  functk 


their  present  posture  of  half- 


the  governing  classes  of  the  future,  why  is  it,  they 
ask  reasonably  enough,  that  such  ignorance  in  the 
governing  classes  of  the  past  has  not  been  viewed 
with  equal  horror? 

Compare  the  average  artisan  and  the  average 
country  squire,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  you  will 
find  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two  in  point  of 
ignorance,  class  feeling,  or  prejudice.  It  is  true  that 
the  ignorance  is  of  a  different  sort — that  the  class 


clerical  seminaries,  half  racecourses,  where  men  are 
trained  to  win  a  senior  wranglership,  or  a  double- 
first,™  as  horses  are  trained  to  win  a  cup,  with  as 
little  reference  to  the  needs  of  after-life  in  the  case 
of  the  man  as  in  that  of  the  racer.  And  while  as 
zealous  for  education  as  the  rest,  they  affirm  that 
if  the  education  of  the  richer  classes  were  such  as  to 
fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  and  the  governors  of 
the  poorer;    and  if  the  education  of  the  poorer 


feeling  is  in  favor  of  a  different  class — and  that  the  40  classes  were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  appreciate 


prejudice  has  a  distinct  savor  of  wrongheadedness 
in  each  case — but  it  is  questionable  if  the  one  is 
either  a  bit  better,  or  a  bit  worse,  than  the  other. 
The  old  protectionist  theory  is  the  doctrine  of 
trades  unions  as  applied  by  the  squires,  and  the 

Ichabod!  .  .  .  departed  from  us:  cf.  1  Samuel  iy,  21: 
"And  she  named  the  child  Ichabod,  saying,  The  glory  is  de- 
parted from  Israel." 


really  wise  guidance  and  good  governance,  the 
politicians  need  not  fear  mob-law,  nor  the  clergy 
lament  their  want  of  flocks,  nor  the  capitalists 
prognosticate  the  annihilation  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

senior  wranglership,  double-first:  the  highest  academic 
honors  which  students  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  respec- 
tively, can  win. 
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Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  education.  And  my  hearers 
wUl  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  practical 
recommendations  which  are  put  forward  are  not 
less  discordant.  There  is  a  loud  cry  for  compulsory 
education.  We  English,  in  spite  of  constant  ex- 
perience to  the  contrary,  preserve  a  touching  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  acts  of  parliament;  and  I  believe 
we  should  have  compulsory  education  in  the 
course  of  next  session  if  there  were  the  least  proba- 
bility that  half  a  dozen  leading  statesmen  of  dif- 
ferent parties  would  agree  what  that  education 
should  be. 

Some  hold  that  education  without  theology 
is  worse  than  none.  Others  maintain,  quite  as 
strongly,  that  education  with  theology  is  in  the 
same  predicament.  But  this  is  certain,  that  those 
who  hold  the  first  opinion  can  by  no  means  agree 
what  theology  should  be  taught;    and  that  those 


chess.  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the 
names  and  the  moves  of  the  pieces;  to  have  a 
notion  of  a  gambit,"  and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the 
means  of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check?  Do  you 
not  think  that  we  should  look  with  a  disapproba- 
tion amounting  to  scorn,  upon  the  father  who 
allowed  his  son,  or  the  state  which  allowed  its 
members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn 
10  from  a  knight? 

Yet,  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth 
that  the  life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of 
every  one  of  us,  and,  more  or  less,  of  those  who  are 
concerned  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing 
something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  complicated  than  chess.  It  is  a  game 
which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man 
and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a 
same  of  his  or  her  own.    The  chessboard  is  the 


who  maintain  the  second  are  in  a  small  minority.  20  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 


At  any  rate  "make  people  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,"  say  a  great  many;  and  the  advice 
is  undoubtedly  sensible  as  far  as  it  goes.  But,  as 
has  happened  to  me  in  former  days,  those  who,  in 
despair  of  getting  anything  better,  advocate  this 
measure,  are  met  with  the  objection  that  it  is  very 
like  making  a  child  practise  the  use  of  a  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon,  without  giving  it  a  particle  of 
meat.  I  really  don't  know  what  reply  is  to  be 
made  to  such  an  objection. 

But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  spend  more 
time  in  disentangling,  or  rather  in  showing  up  the 
knots  in,  the  ravelled  skeins  of  our  neighbors. 
Much  more  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  ask  if  we  possess 
any  clue  of  our  own  which  may  guide  us  among 
these  entanglements.  And  by  way  of  a  beginning, 
let  us  ask  ourselves — What  is  education?  Above 
all  things,  what  is  our  ideal  of  a  thoroughly  liberal 
education? — of  that  education  which,  if  we  could 


verse,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side  is 
hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always 
fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our 
cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes 
the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man 
who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with 
that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which  the 
strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  who 
30  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without  haste,  but  with- 
out remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the 
famous  picture  in  which  Retzschn  has  depicted 
Satan  playing  at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul. 
Substitute  for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a 
calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we 
say,  and  wculd  rather  lose  than  win — and  I  should 
accept  it  as  an  image  of  human  life. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  education  is  learning  the 


begin  life  again,  we  would  give  ourselves — of  that  40  rules  of  this  mighty  game.    In  other  words,  edu- 


education  which,  if  we  could  mold  the  fates  to 
our  own  will,  we  would  give  our  children?  Well,  I 
know  not  what  may  be  your  conceptions  upon  this 
matter,  but  I  will  tell  you  mine,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
find  that  our  views  are  not  very  discrepant. 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life 
and  fortune  of  every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or 
other,  depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  at 


cation  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  under  which  name  I  include  not 
merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their 
ways;  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of 
the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move 

gambit:  an  opening  play  in  chess  in  which  a  pawn 
or  a  piece  is  sacrificed  to  gain  an  advantage  in  position. 
Retzsch:  a  German  etcher  and  painter  (1779-1856). 
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in  harmony  with  those  laws.  For  me,  education 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything 
which  professes  to  call  itself  education  must  be 
tried  by  this  standard,  and  if  it  fails  to  stand  the 
test,  I  will  not  call  it  education,  whatever  may  be 
the  force  of  authority  or  of  numbers  upon  the 
other  side. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uneducated  man. 
Take  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  that  an  adult 
man,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  could  be 
suddenly  placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to 
have  been,  and  then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might. 
How  long  would  he  be  left  uneducated?  Not  five 
minutes.  Nature  would  begin  to  teach  him, 
through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties 
of  objects.  Pain  and  pleasure  would  be  at  his 
elbow  telling  him  to  do  this  and  avoid  that;  and 
by  slow  degrees  the  man  would  receive  an  educa- 
tion which,  if  narrow,  would  be  thorough,  real, 
and  adequate  to  his  circumstances,  though  there 
would  be  no  extras  and  very  few  accomplish- 
ments. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second 
Adam,  or,  better  still,  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater 
world,  that  of  social  and  moral  phenomena, 
would  be  revealed.  Joys  and  woes,  compared 
with  which  all  others  might  seem  but  faint  shad- 
ows, would  spring  from  the  new  relations.  Hap- 
piness and  sorrow  would  take  the  place  of  the 
coarser  monitors,  pleasure  and  pain;  but  conduct 
would  still  be  shaped  by  the  observation  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  actions;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  man. 

To  every  one  of  us  the  world  was  once  as  fresh 
and  new  as  to  Adam.  And  then,  long  before  we 
were  susceptible  of  any  other  mode  of  instruction, 
nature  took  us  in  hand,  and  every  minute  of 
waking  life  brought  its  educational  influence, 
shaping  our  actions  into  rough  accordance  with 
nature's  laws,  so  that  we  might  not  be  ended  un- 
timely by  too  gross  disobedience.  Nor  should  I 
speak  of  this  process  of  education  as  past  for  any 
one,  be  he  as  old  as  he  may.  For  every  man  the 
world  is  as  fresh  as  it  was  at  the  first  day,  and  as 
full  of  untold  novelties  for  him  who  has  the  eyes 
to  see  them.  And  nature  is  still  continuing  her 
patient  education  of  us  in  that  great  university, 


the    universe,    of  which    we   are   all   members- 
nature  having  no  Test-Acts.71 

Those  who  take  honors  in  nature's  university, 
who  learn  the  laws  which  govern  men  and  things 
and  obey  them,  are  the  really  great  and  successful 
men  in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of  mankind 
are  the  "Poll,"™  who  pick  up  just  enough  to  get 
through  without  much  discredit.  Those  who 
won't  learn  at  all  are   plucked;    and   then  you 

10  can't  come  up  again.  Nature's  pluck  means 
extermination. 

Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is 
settled  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned.  Her  bill  on 
that  question  was  framed  and  passed  long  ago. 
But,  like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  nature 
is  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance 
is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience — in- 
capacity meets  with  the  same  punishment  as 
crime.    Nature's  discipline  is  not  even  a  word  and 

20  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first;  but  the  blow  without 
the  word.  It  is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your 
ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  educa- 
tion— that  education  in  which  man  intervenes 
and  which  I  shall  distinguish  as  artificial  education 
— is  to  make  good  these  defects  in  nature's  meth- 
ods; to  prepare  the  child  to  receive  nature's 
education,  neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor 
with  wilful  disobedience;    and  to  understand  the 

30  preliminary  symptoms  of  her  pleasure,  without 
waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear.  In  short,  all  ar- 
tificial education  ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of 
natural  education.  And  a  liberal  education  is  an 
artificial  education,  which  has  not  only  prepared  a 
man  to  escape  the  great  evils  of  disobedience  to 
natural  laws,  but  has  trained  him  to  appreciate 
and  to  seize  upon  the  rewards  which  nature  scat- 
ters with  as  free  a  hand  as  her  penalties. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education 

40  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is 
the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease 
and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it 
is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic 

Test-Acts:  the  University  Test  Acts  prevented  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic  Nonconformists  from  holding  any  position 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  Test  Acts  were  repealed  in 
1871.  Poll:  college  slang,  an  abbreviation  of  hoi  polloi, 

"the  many." 
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engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine, 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the 
gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the 
laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted 
ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions 
are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  10 
love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 
Such  an  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had 
a  liberal  education;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a 
man  can  be,  in  harmony  with  nature.  He  will 
make  the  best  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They  will 
get  on  together  rarely;  she  as  his  ever-beneficent 
mother;  he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self, 
her  minister  and  interpreter."  .  .  . 

20 

Science  and  Culture"  (1880) 

Six  years  ago,  as  some  of  my  present  hearers 
may  remember,  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
a  large  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
who  had  gathered  together  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  their  famous  townsman,  Joseph 
Priestley";  and,  if  any  satisfaction  attaches  to 
posthumous  glory,  we  may  hope  that  the  manes11 
of  the  burnt-out  philosopher"  were  then  finally  30 
appeased. 

No  man,  however,  who  is  endowed  with  a  fair 
share  of  common  sense,  and  not  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  vanity,  will  identify  either  contemporary 
or  posthumous  fame  with  the  highest  good;  and 
Priestley's  life  leaves  no  doubt  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  set  a  much  higher  value  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of  that 

A  Liberal  Education;    and  Where  to  Find  It.    inter-  40 
preter:   in  the  second  part  of  this  essay,  which  begins  at  this 
point,  Huxley  shows  why  the  English  educational  institu- 
tions of  his  day  fail  to  provide  a  truly  liberal  education. 

Science  and  Culture.  An  address  delivered  in  Birming- 
ham at  the  opening  of  the  Scientific  College,  October  1, 
1880.  Priestley:  a  Unitarian  minister,  chemist,  and  phys- 
icist (1733-1804).  manes:  ancestral  spirits.  burnt-out 
philosopher:  because  of  Priestley's  support  of  the  French 
Revolution,  his  house  was  burned  by  a  mob  inspired  by 
government  agitators,  in  1791. 
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freedom  of  thought  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  consequence  of  intellectual  progress. 

Hence  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  if  Priestley 
could  be  amongst  us  today,  the  occasion  of  our 
meeting  would  afford  him  even  greater  pleasure 
than  the  proceedings  which  celebrated  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  chief  discovery."  The  kindly  heart 
would  be  moved,  the  high  sense  of  social  duty 
would  be  satisfied,  by  the  spectacle  of  well-earned 
wealth  neither  squandered  in  tawdry  luxury  and 
vainglorious  show,  nor  scattered  with  the  careless 
charity  which  blesses  neither  him  that  gives  nor 
him  that  takes,  but  expended  in  the  execution  of 
a  well-considered  plan  for  the  aid  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

We  shall  all  be  of  one  mind  thus  far.  But  it  is 
needful  to  share  Priestley's  keen  interest  in  physi- 
cal science;  and  to  have  learned,  as  he  had  learned, 
the  value  of  scientific  training  in  fields  of  inquiry 
apparently  far  remote  from  physical  science;  in 
order  to  appreciate,  as  he  would  have  appreciated, 
the  value  of  the  noble  gift  which  Sir  Josiah  Mason" 
has  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Midland 
district. 

For  us  children  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, the  establishment  of  a  college  under  the 
conditions  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  Trust,  has  a  sig- 
nificance apart  from  any  which  it  could  have  pos- 
sessed a  hundred  years  ago.  It  appears  to  be  an 
indication  that  we  are  reaching  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  or  rather  of  the  long  series  of  battles,  which 
have  been  fought  over  education  in  a  campaign 
which  began  long  before  Priestley's  time,  and  will 
probably  not  be  finished  just  yet. 

In  the  last  century,  the  combatants  were  the 
champions  of  ancient  literature  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  modern  literature  on  the  other;  but, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  the  contest  became  com- 
plicated by  the  appearance  of  a  third  army,  ranged 
around  the  banner  of  physical  science. 

I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  this  new  host.  For  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  of  a  guerilla  force, 
composed  largely  of  irregulars,  each  of  whom 
fights  pretty  much  for  his  own  hand.    But  the  im- 

chief  discovery:  oxygen.  Sir  Josiah  Mason:  who  gave 
£180,000  to  establish  the  Scientific  College  at  Birmingham. 


pressions  of  a  full  private,  who  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  service  in  the  ranks,  respecting  the  present 
position  of  affairs  and  the  conditions  of  a  permanent 
peace,  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  make  a  better  use  of  the  present 
opportunity  than  by  laying  them  before  you. 

From  the  time  that  the  first  suggestion  to  in- 
troduce physical  science  into  ordinary  education 
was  timidly  whispered,  until  now,  the  advocates 
of  scientific  education  have  met  with  opposition 
of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  been 
pooh-poohed  by  the  men  of  business  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  the  representatives  of  prac- 
ticality; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been 
excommunicated  by  the  classical  scholars,  in  their 
capacity  of  Levites  in  charge  of  the  ark  of  culture 
and  monopolists  of  liberal  education. 

The  practical  men  believed  that  the  idol  whom 
they  worship — rule  of  thumb — has  been  the  source 
of  the  past  prosperity,  and  will  suffice  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  science  is  speculative  rub- 
bish; that  theory  and  practice  have  nothing  to  do 
with  one  another;  and  that  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  is  an  impediment,  rather  than  an  aid,  in  the 
conduct  of  ordinary  affairs. 

I  have  used  the  past  tense  in  speaking  of  the 
practical  men — for  although  they  were  very  for- 
midable thirty  years  ago,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
pure  species  has  not  been  extirpated.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  mere  argument  goes,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  feu  d'enfer*  that  it  is  a  miracle  if 
any  have  escaped.  But  I  have  remarked  that  your 
typical  practical  man  has  an  unexpected  resem- 
blance to  one  of  Milton's  angels.  His  spiritual 
wounds,  such  as  are  inflicted  by  logical  weapons, 
may  be  as  deep  as  a  well  and  as  wide  as  a  church 
door,  but  beyond  shedding  a  few  drops  of  ichor, 
celestial  or  otherwise,  he  is  no  whit  the  worse.  So, 
if  any  of  these  opponents  be  left,  I  will  not  waste 
time  in  vain  repetition  of  the  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  the  practical  value  of  science;  but  know- 
ing that  a  parable  will  sometimes  penetrate  where 
syllogisms  fail  to  effect  an  entrance,  I  will  offer  a 
story  for  their  consideration. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  boy,  with  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  his  own  vigorous  nature,  was 
feu  d'enfer:  "hell-fire." 


thrown  into  the  thick  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  manufacturing  population. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  hard  fight,  inasmuch  as, 
by  the  time  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  his  total 
disposable  funds  amounted  to  twenty  pounds. 
Nevertheless,  middle  life  found  him  giving  proof 
of  his  comprehension  of  the  practical  problems  he 
had  been  roughly  called  upon  to  solve,  by  a  career 
of  remarkable  prosperity. 

10  Finally,  having  reached  old  age  with  its  well- 
earned  surroundings  of  "honor,  troops  of  friends," 
the  hero  of  my  story  bethought  himself  of  those 
who  were  making  a  like  start  in  life,  and  how  he 
could  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  them. 

After  long  and  anxious  reflection  this  successful 
practical  man  of  business  could  devise  nothing 
better  than  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  "sound,  extensive,  and  practical  scientific 
knowledge."    And  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 

20  wealth  and  five  years  of  incessant  work  to  this  end. 
I  need  not  point  the  moral  of  a  tale  which,  as 
the  solid  and  spacious  fabric  of  the  Scientific  Col- 
lege assures  us,  is  no  fable,  nor  can  anything  which 
I  could  say  intensify  the  force  of  this  practical 
answer  to  practical  objections. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  then,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  the  dif- 
fusion   of    thorough    scientific    education    is    an 

30  absolutely  essential  condition  of  industrial  prog- 
ress; and  that  the  college  which  has  been  opened 
to-day  will  confer  an  inestimable  boon  upon  those 
whose  livelihood  is  to  be  gained  by  the  practice  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  district. 

The  only  question  worth  discussion  is,  whether 

the  conditions,  under  which  the  work  of  the  college 

is  to  be  carried  out,  are  such  as  to  give  it  the  best 

possible  chance  of  achieving  permanent  success. 

Sir  Josiah  Mason,  without  doubt  most  wisely, 

40  has  left  very  large  freedom  of  action  to  the  trustees, 
to  whom  he  proposes  ultimately  to  commit  the 
administration  of  the  college,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  adjust  its  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  future.  But,  with 
respect  to  three  points,  he  has  laid  most  explicit 
injunctions  upon  both  administrators  and  teachers. 
Party  politics  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  the 
minds  of  either,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  college 
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is  concerned;  theology  is  as  sternly  banished  from 
its  precincts;  and  finally,  it  is  especially  declared 
that  the  college  shall  make  no  provision  for  "mere 
literary  instruction  and  education." 

It  does  not  concern  me  at  present  to  dwell  upon 
the  first  two  injunctions  any  longer  than  may  be 
needful  to  express  my  full  conviction  of  their  wis- 
dom. But  the  third  prohibition  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  those  other  opponents  of  scientific  education, 
who  are  by  no  means  in  the  moribund  condition  of  10 
the  practical  man,  but  alive,  alert,  and  formidable. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  we  shall  hear  this  ex- 
press exclusion  of  "literary  instruction  and  educa- 
tion" from  a  college  which,  nevertheless,  professes 
to  give  a  high  and  efficient  education,  sharply  criti- 
cised. Certainly  the  time  was  that  the  Levites  of 
culture  would  have  sounded  their  trumpets  against 
its  walls  as  against  an  educational  Jericho.™ 

How  often  have  we  not  been  told  that  the 
study  of  physical  science  is  incompetent  to  confer  20 
culture;  that  it  touches  none  of  the  higher 
problems  of  life;  and,  what  is  worse,  that  the 
continual  devotion  to  scientific  studies  tends  to 
generate  a  narrow  and  bigoted  belief  in  the  ap- 
plicability of  scientific  methods  to  the  search  after 
truth  of  all  kinds?  How  frequently  one  has  reason 
to  observe  that  no  reply  to  a  troublesome  argu- 
ment tells  so  well  as  calling  its  author  a  "mere 
scientific  specialist."  And,  as  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
permissible  to  speak  of  this  form  of  opposition  to  30 
scientific  education  in  the  past  tense,  may  we  not 
expect  to  be  told  that  this,  not  only  omission,  but 
prohibition,  of  "mere  literary  instruction  and 
education"  is  a  patent  example  of  scientific 
narrow-mindedness  ? 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  Sir  Josiah  Mason's 
reasons  for  the  action  which  he  has  taken;  but  if, 
as  I  apprehend  is  the  case,  he  refers  to  the  ordinary 
classical  course  of  our  schools  and  universities  by 
the  name  of  "mere  literary  instruction  and  educa-  40 
tion,"  I  venture  to  offer  sundry  reasons  of  my  own 
in  support  of  that  action. 

For  I  hold  very  strongly  by  two  convictions — 
The  first  is,  that  neither  the  discipline  nor  the 
subject-matter  of  classical  education  is  of  such 
direct  value  to  the  student  of  physical  science  as 
to  justify  the  expenditure  of  valuable  time  upon 
Jericho:  see  Joshua  vi. 
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either;  and  the  second  is,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  real  culture,  an  exclusively  scientific 
education  is  at  least  as  effectual  as  an  exclusively 
literary  education. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  these 
opinions,  especially  the  latter,  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  educated 
Englishmen,  influenced  as  they  are  by  school  and 
university  traditions.  In  their  belief,  culture  is 
obtainable  only  by  a  liberal  education;  and  a  lib- 
eral education  is  synonymous,  not  merely  with 
education  and  instruction  in  literature,  but  in  one 
particular  form  of  literature,  namely,  that  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity.  They  hold  that  the  man 
who  has  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  however  little, 
is  educated;  while  he  who  is  versed  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  however  deeply,  is  a  more 
or  less  respectable  specialist,  not  admissible  into 
the  cultured  caste.  The  stamp  of  the  educated 
man,  the  university  degree,  is  not  for  him. 

I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  generous 
catholicity  of  spirit,  the  true  sympathy  with 
scientific  thought,  which  pervades  the  writings  of 
our  chief  apostle  of  culture  to  identify  him  with 
these  opinions;  and  yet  one  may  cull  from  one  and 
another  of  those  epistles  to  the  Philistines,  which 
so  much  delight  all  who  do  not  answer  to  that 
name,  sentences  which  lend  them  some  support. 

Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  the  meaning  of  culture 
is  "to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world."  It  is  the  criticism  of  life  con- 
tained in  literature.  That  criticism  regards 
"Europe  as  being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  pur- 
poses, one  great  confederation,  bound  to  a  joint 
action  and  working  to  a  common  result;  and  whose 
members  have,  for  their  common  outfit,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern  antiquity,  and 
of  one  another.  Special,  local,  and  temporary  ad- 
vantages being  put  out  of  account,  that  modern 
nation  will  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sphere 
make  most  progress,  which  most  thoroughly  carries 
out  this  programme.  And  what  is  that  but  saying 
that  we  too,  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  the  more 
thoroughly  we  carry  it  out,  shall  make  the  more 
progress?"" 

Europe  as  being  .  .  .  the  more  progress:  see  Arnold's 
essay  on  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time,  in 
Essays  in  Criticism,  1865. 


We  have  here  to  deal  with  two  distinct  proposi- 
tions. The  first,  that  a  criticism  of  life  is  the  essence 
of  culture;  the  second,  that  literature  contains  the 
materials  which  suffice  for  the  construction  of  such 
criticism. 

I  think  that  we  must  all  assent  to  the  first  propo- 
sition. For  culture  certainly  means  something 
quite  different  from  learning  or  technical  skill. 
It  implies  the  possession  of  an  ideal,  and  the  habit 
of  critically  estimating  the  value  of  things  by  com- 
parison with  a  theoretic  standard.  Perfect  culture 
should  supply  a  complete  theory  of  life,  based 
upon  a  clear  knowledge  alike  of  its  possibilities  and 
of  its  limitations. 

But  we  may  agree  to  all  this,  and  yet  strongly 
dissent  from  the  assumption  that  literature  alone 
is  competent  to  supply  this  knowledge.  After 
having  learnt  all  that  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern 
antiquity  have  thought  and  said,  and  all  that 
modern  literature  has  to  tell  us,  it  is  not  self- 
evident  that  we  have  laid  a  sufficiently  broad  and 
deep  foundation  for  that  criticism  of  life,  which 
constitutes  culture. 

Indeed,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  scope 
of  physical  science,  it  is  not  at  all  evident.  Con- 
sidering progress  only  in  the  "intellectual  and 
spiritual  sphere,"  I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to 
admit  that  either  nations  or  individuals  will  really 
advance,  if  their  common  outfit  draws  nothing 
from  the  stores  of  physical  science.  I  should  say 
that  an  army,  without  weapons  of  precision  and 
with  no  particular  base  of  operations,  might  more 
hopefully  enter  upon  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
than  a  man,  devoid  of  a  knowledge  of  what  physical 
science  has  done  in  the  last  century,  upon  a  criti- 
cism of  life. 

When  a  biologist  meets  with  an  anomaly,  he 
instinctively  turns  to  the  study  of  development  to 
clear  it  up.  The  rationale  of  contradictory  opinions 
may  with  equal  confidence  be  sought  in  history. 

It  is,  happily,  no  new  thing  that  Englishmen 
should  employ  their  wealth  in  building  and  en- 
dowing institutions  for  educational  purposes.  But, 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  deeds  of  foundation 
expressed  or  implied  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
contrary  to  those  which  have  been  thought  ex- 
pedient by  Sir  Josiah  Mason.  That  is  to  say,  phys- 


ical science  was  practically  ignored,  while  a  certain 
literary  training  was  enjoined  as  a  means  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  which  was  essentially 
theological. 

The  reason  of  this  singular  contradiction  be- 
tween the  actions  of  men  alike  animated  by  a 
strong  and  disinterested  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  fellows,  is  easily  discovered. 

At  that  time,  in  fact,  if  any  one  desired  knowl- 

10  edge  beyond  such  as  could  be  obtained  by  his  own 
observation,  or  by  common  conversation,  his  first 
necessity  was  to  learn  the  Latin  language,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  western  world 
was  contained  in  works  written  in  that  language. 
Hence,  Latin  grammar,  with  logic  and  rhetoric, 
studied  through  Latin,  were  the  fundamentals  of 
education.  With  respect  to  the  substance  of  the 
knowledge  imparted  through  this  channel,  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  and 

20  supplemented  by  the  Romish  Church,  were  held 
to  contain  a  complete  and  infallibly  true  body  of 
information. 

Theological  dicta  were,  to  the  thinkers  of  those 
days,  that  which  the  axioms  and  definitions  of 
Euclid  are  to  the  geometers  of  these.  The  business 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  was  to  de- 
duce from  the  data  furnished  by  the  theologians, 
conclusions  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees.   They  were  allowed  the  high  privilege  of 

30  showing,  by  logical  process,  how  and  why  that 
which  the  church  said  was  true,  must  be  true.  And 
if  their  demonstrations  fell  short  of  or  exceeded 
this  limit,  the  church  was  maternally  ready  to 
check  their  aberrations;  if  need  were  by  the  help 
of  the  secular  arm. 

Between  the  two,  our  ancestors  were  furnished 
with  a  compact  and  complete  criticism  of  life. 
They  were  told  how  the  world  began  and  how  it 
would  end;  they  learned  that  all  material  existence 

40  was  but  a  base  and  insignificant  blot  upon  the  fair 
face  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  nature  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  play-ground  of  the 
devil;  they  learned  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  visible  universe,  and  that  man  is  the  cynosure 
of  things  terrestrial,  and  more  especially  was  it  in- 
culcated that  the  course  of  nature  had  no  fixed 
order,  but  that  it  could  be,  and  constantly  was, 
altered  by  the  agency  of  innumerable  spiritual 
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beings,  good  and  bad,  according  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  deeds  and  prayers  of  men.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  doctrine  was  to  produce 
the  conviction  that  the  only  thing  really  worth 
knowing  in  this  world  was  how  to  secure  that  place 
in  a  better  which,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
church  promised. 

Our  ancestors  had  a  living  belief  in  this  theory 
of  life,  and  acted  upon  it  in  their  dealings  with 


And  justly.  For,  saving  Dante  on  his  solitary 
pinnacle,  there  was  no  figure  in  modern  literature 
at  the  time  of  the  Renascence  to  compare  with  the 
men  of  antiquity;  there  was  no  art  to  compete 
with  their  sculpture;  there  was  no  physical  science 
but  that  which  Greece  had  created.  Above  all, 
there  was  no  other  example  of  perfect  intellectual 
freedom — of  the  unhesitating  acceptance  of  reason 
as  the  sole  guide  to  truth  and  the  supreme  arbiter 


education,  as  in  all  other  matters.    Culture  meant  10  of  conduct. 


saintliness — after  the  fashion  of  the  saints  of  those 
days;  the  education  that  led  to  it  was,  of  necessity, 
theological;  and  the  way  to  theology  lay  through 
Latin. 

That  the  study  of  nature — further  than  was 
requisite  for  the  satisfaction  of  everyday  wants — 
should  have  any  bearing  on  human  life  was  far  from 
the  thoughts  of  men  thus  trained.  Indeed,  as 
nature  had  been  cursed  for  man's  sake,  it  was  an 


The  new  learning  necessarily  soon  exerted  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  education.  The  language  of 
the  monks  and  schoolmen  seemed  little  better  than 
gibberish  to  scholars  fresh  from  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
and  the  study  of  Latin  was  placed  upon  a  new 
foundation.  Moreover,  Latin  itself  ceased  to  afford 
the  sole  key  to  knowledge.  The  student  who 
sought  the  highest  thought  of  antiquity,  found 
only  a  secondhand  reflection  of  it  in  Roman  liter- 


obvious  conclusion  that  those  who  meddled  with  20  ature,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  full  light  of  the 


nature  were  likely  to  come  into  pretty  close  con- 
tact with  Satan.  And,  if  any  born  scientific  in- 
vestigator followed  his  instincts,  he  might  safely 
reckon  upon  earning  the  reputation,  and  probably 
upon  suffering  the  fate,  of  a  sorcerer. 

Had  the  western  world  been  left  to  itself  in 
Chinese  isolation,  there  is  no  saying  how  long  this 
state  of  things  might  have  endured.  But,  happily, 
it  was  not  left  to  itself.    Even  earlier  than  the 


Greeks.  And  after  a  battle,  not  altogether  dis- 
similar to  that  which  is  at  present  being  fought  over 
the  teaching  of  physical  science,  the  study  of  Greek 
was  recognised  as  an  essential  element  of  all  higher 
education. 

Then  the  humanists,  as  they  were  called,  won  the 
day;  and  the  great  reform  which  they  effected  was 
of  incalculable  service  to  mankind.  But  the  Nemesis 
of  all  reformers  is  finality;   and  the  reformers  of 


thirteenth  century,  the  development  of  Moorish  30  education,  like  those  of  religion,  fell  into  the  pro- 


civilisation  in  Spain  and  the  great  movement  of 
the  crusades  had  introduced  the  leaven  which, 
from  that  day  to  this,  has  never  ceased  to  work.  At 
first,  through  the  intermediation  of  Arabic  transla- 
tions, afterwards  by  the  study  of  the  originals,  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
poets,  and,  in  time,  with  the  whole  of  the  vast 
literature  of  antiquity. 

Whatever  there  was  of  high  intellectual  aspira- 
tion or  dominant  capacity  in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  spent  itself  for  centuries  in 
taking  possession  of  the  rich  inheritance  left  by  the 
dead  civilisations  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Marvel- 
lously aided  by  the  invention  of  printing,  classical 
learning  spread  and  flourished.  Those  who  pos- 
sessed it  prided  themselves  on  having  attained  the 
highest  culture  then  within  the  reach  of  mankind. 


found,  however  common,  error  of  mistaking  the 
beginning  for  the  end  of  the  work  of  reformation. 
The  representatives  of  the  humanists,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  take  their  stand  upon  classical 
education  as  the  sole  avenue  to  culture,  as  firmly 
as  if  we  were  still  in  the  age  of  Renascence.  Yet, 
surely,  the  present  intellectual  relations  of  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  worlds  are  profoundly 
different  from  those  which  obtained  three  centuries 

40  ago.  Leaving  aside  the  existence  of  a  great  and 
characteristically  modern  literature,  of  modern 
painting,  and,  especially,  of  modern  music,  there 
is  one  feature  of  the  present  state  of  the  civilized 
world  which  separates  it  more  widely  from  the 
Renascence,  than  the  Renascence  was  separated 
from  the  middle  ages. 

This  distinctive  character  of  our  own  times  lies 
in  the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  part  which  is 
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played  by  natural  knowledge.  Not  only  is  our 
daily  life  shaped  by  it;  not  only  does  the  pros- 
perity of  millions  of  men  depend  upon  it,  but  our 
whole  theory  of  life  has  long  been  influenced,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  by  the  general  concep- 
tions of  the  universe,  which  have  been  forced  upon 
us  by  physical  science. 

In  fact,  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  shows  us  that 
they  offer  a  broad  and  striking  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  so  implicitly  credited  and  taught  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  notions  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  world  entertained  by  our  forefathers  are  no 
longer  credible.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  earth 
is  not  the  chief  body  in  the  material  universe,  and 
that  the  world  is  not  subordinated  to  man's  use. 
It  is  even  more  certain  that  nature  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  definite  order  with  which  nothing  inter- 


might  fairly  enough  retort  upon  the  modern 
humanists  that  they  may  be  learned  specialists, 
but  that  they  possess  no  such  sound  foundation 
for  a  criticism  of  life  as  deserves  the  name  of  cul- 
ture. And,  indeed,  if  we  were  disposed  to  be 
cruel,  we  might  urge  that  the  humanists  have 
brought  this  reproach  upon  themselves,  not  be- 
cause they  are  too  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  but  because  they  lack  it. 

The  period  of  the  Renascence  is  commonly 
called  that  of  the  "Revival  of  Letters,"  as  if  the 
influences  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  of 
Western  Europe  had  been  wholly  exhausted  in 
the  field  of  literature.  I  think  it  is  very  commonly 
forgotten  that  the  revival  of  science,  effected  by 
the  same  agency,  although  less  conspicuous,  was 
not  less  momentous. 

In  fact,  the  few  and  scattered  students  of  na- 
ture of  that  day  picked  up  the  clue  to  her  secrets 


feres,  and  that  the  chief  business  of  mankind  is  to  20  exactly  as  it  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  a 


learn  that  order  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. Moreover  this  scientific  "criticism  of  life" 
presents  itself  to  us  with  different  credentials 
from  any  other.  It  appeals  not  to  authority,  nor 
to  what  anybody  may  have  thought  or  said,  but 
to  nature.  It  admits  that  all  our  interpretations 
of  natural  fact  are  more  or  less  imperfect  and 
symbolic,  and  bids  the  learner  seek  for  truth  not 
among  words  but  among  things.  It  warns  us  that 
the  assertion  which  outstrips  evidence  is  not  only 
a  blunder  but  a  crime. 

The  purely  classical  education  advocated  by 
the  representatives  of  the  humanists  in  our  day, 
gives  no  inkling  of  all  this.  A  man  may  be  a  better 
scholar  than  Erasmus,  and  know  no  more  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  present  intellectual  fermenta- 
tion than  Erasmus  did.  Scholarly  and  pious 
persons,  worthy  of  all  respect,  favor  us  with  allocu- 
tions upon  the  sadness  of  the  antagonism  of  science 


thousand  years  before.  The  foundations  of  mathe- 
matics were  so  well  laid  by  them,  that  our  children 
learn  their  geometry  from  a  book  written  for  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Modern  astronomy  is  the  natural  continuation  and 
development  of  the  work  of  Hipparchus  and  of 
Ptolemy;  modern  physics  of  that  of  Democritus 
and  of  Archimedes;  it  was  long  before  modern 
biological  science  outgrew  the  knowledge  be- 
30  queathed  to  us  by  Aristotle,  by  Theophrastus, 
and  by  Galen. 

We  cannot  know  all  the  best  thoughts  and 
sayings  of  the  Greeks  unless  we  know  what  they 
thought  about  natural  phenomena.  We  cannot 
fully  apprehend  their  criticism  of  life  unless  we 
understand  the  extent  to  which  that  criticism  was 
affected  by  scientific  conceptions.  We  falsely 
pretend  to  be  the  inheritors  of  their  culture,  unless 
we  are  penetrated,  as  the  best  minds  among  them 


to  their  mediaeval  way  of  thinking,  which  betray  40  were,  with  an  unhesitating  faith  that  the  free  em- 


an  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  scientific 
investigation,  an  incapacity  for  understanding 
what  a  man  of  science  means  by  veracity,  and  an 
unconsciousness  of  the  weight  of  established 
scientific  truths,  which  is  almost  comical. 

There  is  no  great  force  in  the  tu  quoquen  argu- 
ment, or  else  the  advocates  of  scientific  education 
tu.  quoque :  "you  too." 


ployment  of  reason,  in  accordance  with  scientific 
method,  is  the  sole  method  of  reaching  truth. 

Thus  I  venture  to  think  that  the  pretensions 
of  our  modern  humanists  to  the  possession  of  the 
monopoly  of  culture  and  to  the  exclusive  inherit- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  antiquity  must  be  abated,  if 
not  abandoned.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
anything  I  have  said  should  be  taken  to  imply  a 
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desire  on  my  part  to  depreciate  the  value  of  clas- 
sical education,  as  it  might  be  and  as  it  sometimes 
is.  The  native  capacities  of  mankind  vary  no  less 
than  their  opportunities;  and  while  culture  is 
one,  the  road  by  which  one  man  may  best  reach  it 
is  widely  different  from  that  which  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  another.  Again,  while  scientific 
education  is  yet  inchoate  and  tentative,  classical 
education  is  thoroughly  well  organised  upon  the 
practical  experience  of  generations  of  teachers.  So  10 
that,  given  ample  time  for  learning  and  estimation 
for  ordinary  life,  or  for  a  literary  career,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  young  Englishman  in  search  of  culture 
can  do  better  than  follow  the  course  usually  marked 
out  for  him,  supplementing  its  deficiencies  by  his 
own  efforts. 

But  for  those  who  mean  to  make  science  their 
serious  occupation;  or  who  intend  to  follow  the 
profession  of  medicine;  or  who  have  to  enter 
early  upon  the  business  of  life;  for  all  these,  in  my  20 
opinion,  classical  education  is  a  mistake;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  glad  to  see  "mere  literary 
education  and  instruction"  shut  out  from  the 
curriculum  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  College,  seeing 
that  its  inclusion  would  probably  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ordinary  smattering  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  the  last  person  to  question 
the  importance  of  genuine  literary  education,  or 
to  suppose  that  intellectual  culture  can  be  com-  30 
plete  without  it.  An  exclusively  scientific  training 
will  bring  about  a  mental  twist  as  surely  as  an 
exclusively  literary  training.  The  value  of  the 
cargo  does  not  compensate  for  a  ship's  being  out 
of  trim;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that 
the  Scientific  College  would  turn  out  none  but 
lopsided  men. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe should   happen.     Instruction   in   English, 
French,  and  German  is  provided,  and  thus  the  40 
three  greatest  literatures  of  the  modern  world 
are  made  accessible  to  the  student. 

French  and  German,  and  especially  the  latter 
language,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  those 
who  desire  full  knowledge  in  any  department  of 
science.  But  even  supposing  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  languages  acquired  is  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  purely  scientific  purposes,  every  English- 
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man  has,  in  his  native  tongue,  an  almost  perfect 
instrument  of  literary  expression;  and,  in  his  own 
literature,  models  of  every  kind  of  literary  excel 
lence.  If  an  Englishman  cannot  get  literary  culture 
out  of  his  Bible,  his  Shakespeare,  his  Milton, 
neither,  in  my  belief,  will  the  profoundest  study 
of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  Horace,  give 
it  to  him. 

Thus,  since  the  constitution  of  the  college 
makes  sufficient  provision  for  literary  as  well  as 
for  scientific  education,  and  since  artistic  instruc- 
tion is  also  contemplated,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
fairly  complete  culture  is  offered  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  at  this  point  the  "prac- 
tical" man,  scotched  but  not  slain,  may  ask  what 
all  this  talk  about  culture  has  to  do  with  an  insti- 
tution, the  object  of  which  is  defined  to  be  "to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  and 
the  industry  of  the  country."  He  may  suggest 
that  what  is  wanted  for  this  end  is  not  culture, 
nor  even  a  purely  scientific  discipline,  but  simply 
a  knowledge  of  applied  science. 

I  often  wish  that  this  phrase,  "applied  science," 
had  never  been  invented.  For  it  suggests  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  scientific  knowledge  of  direct 
practical  use,  which  can  be  studied  apart  from 
another  sort  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  of 
no  practical  utility,  and  which  is  termed  "pure 
science."  But  there  is  no  more  complete  fallacy 
than  this.  What  people  call  applied  science  is 
nothing  but  the  application  of  pure  science  to  par- 
ticular classes  of  problems.  It  consists  of  deduc- 
tions from  those  general  principles,  established  by 
reasoning  and  observation,  which  constitute  pure 
science.  No  one  can  safely  make  these  deductions 
until  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles;  and  he 
can  obtain  that  grasp  only  by  personal  experience 
of  the  operations  of  observation  and  of  reasoning 
on  which  they  are  founded. 

Almost  all  the  processes  employed  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures  fall  within  the  range  either  of 
physics  or  of  chemistry.  In  order  to  improve  them, 
one  must  thoroughly  understand  them;  and  no 
one  has  a  chance  of  really  understanding  them, 
unless  he  has  obtained  that  mastery  of  principles 
and  that  habit  of  dealing  with  facts,  which  is  given 
by  long-continued  and  well-directed  purely  scien- 


tine  training  in  the  physical  and  the  chemical 
laboratory.  So  that  there  really  is  no  question  as 
to  the  necessity  of  purely  scientific  discipline, 
even  if  the  work  of  the  college  were  limited  by 
the  narrowest  interpretation  of  its  stated  aims. 

And,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  wider  culture 
than  that  yielded  by  science  alone,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  improvement  of  manufactur- 
ing processes  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  which 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  industry.  Industry 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end;  and  mankind  work 
only  to  get  something  which  they  want.  What 
that  something  is  depends  partly  on  their  innate, 
and  partly  on  their  acquired,  desires. 

If  the  wealth  resulting  from  prosperous  indus- 
try is  to  be  spent  upon  the  gratification  of  un- 
worthy desires,  if  the  increasing  perfection  of 
manufacturing  processes  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  increasing  debasement  of  those  who  carry  them 
on,  I  do  not  see  the  good  of  industry  and  prosperity. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  men's  views  of 
what  is  desirable  depend  upon  their  characters; 
and  that  the  innate  proclivities  to  which  we  give 
that  name  are  not  touched  by  any  amount  of 
instruction.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  even  mere 
intellectual  education  may  not,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  modify  the  practical  manifestation  of  the 
characters  of  men  in  their  actions,  by  supplying 
them  with  motives  unknown  to  the  ignorant.  A 
pleasure-loving  character  will  have  pleasure  of 
some  sort;  but,  if  you  give  him  the  choice,  he 
may  prefer  pleasures  which  do  not  degrade  him 
to  those  which  do.  And  this  choice  is  offered  to 
every  man,  who  possesses  in  literary  or  artistic 
culture  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasures,  which 
are  neither  withered  by  age,  nor  staled  by  custom, 
nor  embittered  in  the  recollection  by  the  pangs 
of  self-reproach. 

If  the  institution  opened  to-day  fulfils  the 
intention  of  its  founder,  the  picked  intelligences 
among  all  classes  of  the  population  of  this  district 
will  pass  through  it.  No  child  born  in  Birmingham, 
henceforward,  if  he  have  the  capacity  to  profit  by 
the  opportunities  offered  to  him,  first  in  the  pri- 
mary and  other  schools,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Scientific  College,  need  fail  to  obtain,  not  merely 
the  instruction,  but  the  culture  most  appropriate 
to  the  conditions  of  his  life. 


Within  these  walls,  the  future  employer  and 
the  future  artisan  may  sojourn  together  for  a 
while,  and  carry,  through  all  their  lives,  the  stamp 
of  the  influences  then  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
Hence,  it  is  not  beside  the  mark  to  remind  you, 
that  the  prosperity  of  industry  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  processes, 
not  merely  upon  the  ennobling  of  the  individual 
character,   but  upon  a   third  condition,  namely, 

10  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  social 
life,  on  the  part  of  both  the  capitalist  and  the 
operative,  and  their  agreement  upon  common 
principles  of  social  action.  They  must  learn  that 
social  phenomena  are  as  much  the  expression  of 
natural  laws  as  any  others;  that  no  social  arrange- 
ments can  be  permanent  unless  they  harmonise 
with  the  requirements  of  social  statics  and  dy- 
namics; and  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  an  arbiter  whose  decisions  execute  themselves. 

20  But  this  knowledge  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
the  application  of  the  methods  of  investigation 
adopted  in  physical  researches  to  the  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  of  society.  Hence,  I  confess,  I 
should  like  to  see  one  addition  made  to  the  ex- 
cellent scheme  of  education  propounded  for  the 
college,  in  the  shape  of  provision  for  the  teaching 
of  sociology.  For  though  we  are  all  agreed  that 
party  politics  are  to  have  no  place  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  college;  yet  in  this  country,  practically 

30  governed  as  it  is  now  by  universal  suffrage,  every 
man  who  does  his  duty  must  exercise  political 
functions.  And,  if  the  evils  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  good  of  political  liberty  are  to  be  checked, 
if  the  perpetual  oscillation  of  nations  between 
anarchy  and  despotism  is  to  be  replaced  by  th( 
steady  march  of  self-restraining  freedom;  it  will 
be  because  men  will  gradually  bring  themselves 
to  deal  with  political,  as  they  now  deal  with  scien- 
tific questions;    to  be  as  ashamed  of  undue  haste 

40  and  partisan  prejudice  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other;  and  to  believe  that  the  machinery  of 
society  is  at  least  as  delicate  as  that  of  a  spinning- 
jenny,  and  as  little  likely  to  be  improved  by  the 
meddling  of  those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  master  the  principles  of  its  action. 


In  conclusion,  I  am  sure  that  I  make  myself 
the  mouthpiece  of  all  present  in  offering  to  the 
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venerable  founder  of  the  institution,  which  now 
commences  its  beneficent  career,  our  congratula- 
tions on  the  completion  of  his  work;  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  conviction,  that  the  remotest  posterity 


will  point  to  it  as  a  crucial  instance  of  the  wisdom 
which  natural  piety  leads  all  men  to  ascribe  to 
their  ancestors. 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD  (1809-1883) 


The  translation  of  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  exacting 
of  all  literary  arts.  It  demands  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  original  and  a  spontaneous  expression  of  its 
meaning  and  rhythm  in  a  different  language.  Edward 
FitzGerald,  among  the  few  successful  English  transla- 
tors of  poetry,  satisfied  both  these  demands. 

He  was  born  in  1809,  the  year  of  Tennyson's  birth. 
After  graduation  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  he  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
life  of  an  English  country  gentleman.  The  only  inter- 
ruption was  an  unsatisfactory  marriage,  which  lasted 
but  a  short  time.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  free  to 
follow  his  literary  inclinations  and  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  contemporary  writers,  especially  Thackeray,  Carlyle, 
and  Tennyson.  His  interest  in  Spanish  and  Greek  re- 
sulted in  his  translations  of  the  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist  Calderon,  and  of  the  Greek  tragic  dramatists 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  But  his  most  famous  work 
was  his  translation  from  the  Persian  poet  Omar 
Khayyam. 

FitzGerald  began  his  study  of  Persian  poetry  in 
1854;  three  years  later  he  read  The  Rubdiydt  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  a  twelfth-century  tentmaker,  astronomer, 
mathematician,  and  poet.  Omar's  pleasant  solution  to 
all  problems — eat  and  drink,  be  merry  and  drink,  for 
tomorrow  you  are  dust — appealed  at  once  to  Fitz- 
Gerald. He  translated  many  of  Omar's  quatrains, 
arranged  them  in  sequence,  and  published  them 
anonymously  in  1859  in  pamphlet  form.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  the  poem  until,  a  year  later,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  happened  to  pick  it  up  at  a  bookstall.  At  his 
suggestion,  FitzGerald  published  a  completely  revised 
edition  in  1868.  Further  revision  and  rearrangement 
were  made  for  the  text  of  1872  and  the  final  version  of 
1879. 

The  Rubdiydt,  like  the  poetry  of  Rossetti  and  Swin- 
burne, represented  a  strong  reaction  against  the  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  religious  beliefs  of  Mid-Victorians  and 
anticipated  the  pagan  revival  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties.  Omar's  pleasure-loving  attitude  and  his  easy- 
going skepticism  contrast  strongly  with  the  moral 
earnestness  of  Carlyle  and  George  Eliot,  who  con- 
demned the  idler  and  the  dilettante  and  urged  the 
value  of  strenuous  effort.    In  the  last  stanzas  of  Rabbi 


Ben  Ezra,  Robert  Browning  made  a  specific  attack  on 
Omar's  philosophy  of  pleasure  in  a  verse  sermon  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Nevertheless  Omar  became 
the  idol  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  undergraduates 
before  FitzGerald's  death  in  1883,  and  today  The 
Rubdiydt  maintains  its  popularity  among  college 
students. 

Many  of  FitzGerald's  phrases  are  now  common 
aphorisms:  "Ah,  take  the  cash,  and  let  the  credit  go" 
and  "A  hair  perhaps  divides  the  false  and  true." 

As  in  the  case  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, The  Rubdiydt  has  furnished  so  many  quotable 
passages  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it,  even  for  the  first 
time,  without  feeling  the  kind  of  familiarity  that 
breeds,  not  contempt,  but  immediate  understanding 
and  pleasure. 

Works:  Variorum  and  Definitive  Edition,  Poetical  and 
Prose  Writings,  edited  by  G.  Bentham  with  preface 
by  Edmund  Gosse,  7  vols.,  1902-1903;  The 
Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Crowell,  1921. 

Biography:  A.  C.  Benson,  Edward  FitzGerald.  1925. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  of  Naishipur 

(1859-1879) 

1 
Wake!  for  the  sun  who  scattered  into  flight 
The  stars  before  him  from  the  field  of  night, 
Drives  night  along  with  them  from  heav'n,  and 
strikes 
The  sultan's  turret  with  a  shaft  of  light. 


Before  the  phantom  of  false  morning  died,  5 

Methought  a  voice  within  the  tavern  cried, 
"When  all  the  temple  is  prepared  within, 
Why  nods  the  drowsy  worshipper  outside?" 

The  Rub5iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Rubdiydt  is  the  plural 
form  of  rubaiy,  meaning  "quatrain."  5.  false  morning: 
"a  transient  light  on  the  horizon  about  an  hour  before  the 
true  dawn — a  common  phenomenon  in  the  East."  (Fitz- 
Gerald) 
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And,  as  the  cock  crew,  those  who  stood  before 
The  tavern  shouted — "Open,  then,  the  door! 

You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to  stay," 
And,  once  departed,  may  return  no  more." 


Each  morn  a  thousand  roses  brings,  you  say; 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  rose  of  yesterday? 

And  this  first  summer  month  that  brings  the  rose 
Shall  take  Jamshyd  and  Kaikobad  away.  36 


Now  the  new  year  reviving  old  desires, 
The  thoughtful  soul  to  solitude  retires, 

Where  the  White  Hand  of  Moses  on  the  bough 
Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  ground  suspires.      16 


10 
Well,  let  it  take  them!    What  have  we  to  do 
With  Kaikobad  the  Great,  or  Kaikhosni? 

Let  Zal  and  Rustum  thunder  as  they  will, 
Or  Hatim  call  to  supper — heed  not  you.  40 


Iram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  his  rose, 
And  Jamshyd's  sev'n-ringed  cup  where  no  one 
knows; 
But  still  a  ruby  kindles  in  the  vine, 
And  many  a  garden  by  the  water  blows.  20 


And  David's  lips  are  lockt;  but  in  divine 
High-piping  Pehlevi,  with  "Wine!  wine!  wine! 
Red  wine!" — the  nightingale  cries  to  the  rose 
That  sallow  cheek  of  hers  to  incarnadine. 


Come,  fill  the  cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  spring 
Your  winter-garment  of  repentance  fling: 

The  bird  of  time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  bird  is  on  the  wing. 


Whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon, 

Whether  the  cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run,  30 

The  wine  of  life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
The  leaves  of  life  keep  falling  one  by  one. 


11 
With  me  along  the  strip  of  herbage  strown 
That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown, 

Where  name  of  slave  and  sultan  is  forgot — 
And  peace  to  Mahmiid  on  his  golden  throne! 

12 
A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough,  45 

A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread — and  thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness — 
Oh,  wilderness  were  paradise  enow! 

13 
Some  for  the  glories  of  this  world;  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  prophet's  paradise  to  come;  50 

Ah,  take  the  cash,  and  let  the  credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  drum! 

14 
Look  to  the  blowing  rose  about  us — "Lo, 
Laughing,"  she  says,  "into  the  world  I  blow, 

At  once  the  silken  tassel  of  my  purse  55 

Tear,  and  its  treasure  on  the  garden  throw." 


13.  new  year:  spring.  15.  White  Hand  of Moses : 
Moses  put  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and  when  he  removed 
it,  it  was  "leprous  as  snow"  (Exodus  iv,  6).  16.  from  the 
ground  suspires:  the  Persians  believed  that  the  healing 
power  of  Jesus  resided  in  his  breath.  17.  Iram:  a  famous 
Persian  garden,  which,  in  Omar's  time,  had  sunk  beneath 
the  sands.  18.  Jamshyd's:  Jamshyd,  a  legendary  king  of 
Persia.  sev'n-ringed  cup:  the  cup  had  magical  powers, 
and  its  seven  rings  were  symbolical  of  the  seven  seas,  the 
seven  planets,  the  seven  heavens,  etc.  21.  David's  lips  are 
lockt:  the  sacred  song  of  David  is  forgotten.  22.  Pehlevi: 
the  ancient  literary  language  of  Persia.  29.  Naishapur: 

the  Persian  village  where  Omar  was  born. 


And  those  who  husbanded  the  golden  grain, 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  winds  like  rain, 

Alike  to  no  such  aureate  earth  are  turned 
As.  buried  once,  men  want  dug  up  again.  60 

38.  Kaikobad  .  .  .  Kaikhosru:  famous  Persian  heroes. 
39.  Rustum:  son  of  Z41,  famous  for  his  strength  in  battle. 
See  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  40.  Hatim:  "a  type  of 
Oriental  generosity."  (FitzGerald.)  44.  Mahmiid:  the 
sultan.  50.  prophet's:  Mohammed's.  56.  treasure: 
"the  rose's  golden  centre."  (FitzGerald) 
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16 
The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers;  and  anon, 

Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — is  gone. 


23 
And  we,  that  now  make  merry  in  the  room 
They  left,  and  summer  dresses  in  new  bloom,       90 
Ourselves  must  we  beneath  the  couch  of  earth 
Descend — ourselves  to  make  a  couch — for  whom? 


Think,  in  this  battered  caravanserai 
Whose  portals  are  alternate  night  and  day, 

How  sultan  after  sultan  with  his  pomp 
Abode  his  destined  hour,  and  went  his  way. 


24 
Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  dust  descend; 

Dust  into  dust,  and  under  dust,  to  lie,  95 

Sans  wine,  sans  song,  sans  singer,  and— sans  end! 


18 
They  say  the  lion  and  the  lizard  keep  69 

The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep: 

And  Bahram,  that  great  hunter — the  wild  ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  head,  but  cannot  break  his  sleep. 


25 
Alike  for  those  who  for  To-day  prepare, 
And  those  that  after  some  To-morrow  stare, 

A  muezzin  from  the  tower  of  darkness  cries, 
"Fools,  your  reward  is  neither  here  nor  there."    100 


19 
I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled; 

That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears  75 

Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 

20 
And  this  reviving  herb  whose  tender  green 
Fledges  the  river-lip  on  which  we  lean — 

Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly!  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  lip  it  springs  unseen!     80 

21 
Ah,  my  beloved,  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  regret  and  future  fears: 

To-morrow! — Why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  sev'n  thousand  years. 

22 
For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best      85 
That  from  his  vintage  rolling  time  has  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

65.  caravanserai:  a  resting  place  for  caravans.  71.  Bah- 
ram: a  Persian  ruler  who  lost  his  life  in  hunting  a  wild  ass. 
84.  sev'n  thousand  years:  "a  thousand  years  to  each  planet." 
(FitzGerald) 


26 
Why,  all  the  saints  and  sages  who  discussed 
Of  the  two  worlds  so  wisely — they  are  thrust 

Like  foolish  prophets  forth;  their  words  to  scorn 
Are  scattered,  and  their  mouths  are  stopped  with 
dust. 

27 
Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent  105 

Doctor  and  saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

28 
With  them  the  seed  of  wisdom  did  I  sow, 
And  with  my  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow; 
And  this  was  all  the  harvest  that  I  reaped —     111 
"I  came  like  water,  and  like  wind  I  go." 


29 
Into  this  universe,  and  why  not  knowing, 
Nor  whence,  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing; 

And  out  of  it,  as  wind  along  the  waste,  115 

I  know  not  whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 

96.  Sans:  without.  99.  muezzin:  the  crier  who 

summons  the  faithful  to  prayer  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
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30 
What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried  whence? 
And,  without  asking,  whither  hurried  hence! 

Oh,  many  a  cup  of  this  forbidden  wine 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence! 


37 
For  I  remember  stopping  by  the  way 
To  watch  a  potter  thumping  his  wet  clay: 

And  with  its  all-obliterated  tongue 
It  murmured — "Gently,  brother,  gently  pray!" 


31 
Up  from  earth's  centre  through  the  seventh  gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  throne  of  Saturn  sate, 

And  many  a  knot  unravelled  by  the  road; 
But  not  the  master-knot  of  human  fate. 


32 
There  was  the  door  to  which  I  found  no  key;    125 
There  was  the  veil  through  which  I  could  not  see: 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and  Me. 


33 
Earth  could  not  answer;   nor  the  seas  that  mourn 
In  flowing  purple,  of  their  lord  forlorn;  130 

Nor  rolling  heaven,  with  all  his  signs  revealed 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  night  and  morn. 


34 
Then  of  the  Thee  in  Me  who  works  behind 
The  veil,  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  find 

A  lamp  amid  the  darkness;  and  I  heard,         135 
As  from  without — "The  Me  within  Thee  blindV 


35 
Then  to  the  lip  of  this  poor  earthen  urn 
I  leaned,  the  secret  of  my  life  to  learn: 

And  lip  to  lip  it  murmured — "While  you  live, 
Drink! — for,  once  dead,  you  never  shall  return." 


36 
I  think  the  vessel,  that  with  fugitive  141 

Articulation  answered,  once  did  live, 

And  drink;  and  ah!  the  passive  lip  I  kissed, 
How  many  kisses  might  it  take — and  give! 

119.  forbidden:    Mohammed  forbade  the  drinking  of 
wine.  122.  Saturn:    "lord  of  the  seventh  heaven." 

(FitzGerald.)         131.  signs:  of  the  zodiac. 


3S 
And  has  not  such  a  story  from  of  old 
Down  man's  successive  generations  rolled,  150 

Of  such  a  clod  of  saturated  earth 
Cast  by  the  Maker  into  human  mold? 

39 
And  not  a  drop  that  from  our  cups  we  throw 
For  earth  to  drink  of,  but  may  steal  below 

To  quench  the  fire  of  anguish  in  some  eye      155 
There  hidden — far  beneath,  and  long  ago. 

40 
As  then  the  tulip  for  her  morning  sup 
Of  heav'nly  vintage  from  the  soil  looks  up, 
Do  you  devoutly  do  the  like,  till  heav'n 
To  earth  invert  you  like  an  empty  cup.  160 


Perplext  no  more  with  human  or  divine, 
To-morrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  resign, 
And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses  of 
The  cypress-slender  minister  of  wine. 

42 
And  if  the  wine  you  drink,  the  lip  you  press,     165 
End  in  what  all  begins  and  ends  in — Yes; 

Think  that  you  are  To-day  what  Yesterday 
You  were — To-morrow  you  shall  not  be  less. 

43 
So  when  the  angel  of  the  darker  drink 
At  last  shall  find  you  by  the  river-brink,  170 

And,  offering  his  cup,  invite  your  soul 
Forth  to  your  lips  to  quaff — you  shall  not  shrink. 

148.  gendy  pray:  "The  clay  from  which  the  bowl  is 
made  was  once  man."  (FitzGerald.)  152.  human  mold: 
"But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  father;  we  are  the  clay, 
and'thou  our  potter;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand" 
(Isaiah  lxiv,  8).  154.  For  earth  to  drink  of:  "The  cus- 
tom of  throwing  a  little  wine  on  the  ground  before  drink- 
ing still  continues  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  generally  in  the 
East."  (FitzGerald) 
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44 
Why,  if  the  soul  can  fling  the  dust  aside, 
And  naked  on  the  air  of  heaven  ride, 

Were't  not  a  shame — were't  not  a  shame  for 
him  175 

In  this  clay  carcass  crippled  to  abide? 

45 
Tis  but  a  tent  where  takes  his  one-day's  rest 
A  sultan  to  the  realm  of  death  addrest; 
The  sultdn  rises,  and  the  dark  ferrash 
Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest.  180 

46 
And  fear  not  lest  existence  closing  your 
Account,  and  mine,  should  know  the  like  no  more; 

The  Eternal  Saki  from  that  bowl  has  poured 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

47 
When  you  and  1  behind  the  veil  are  past,  185 

Oh  but  the  long  long  while  the  world  shall  last, 

Which  of  our  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  the  Sevn  Seas  should  heed  a  pebble-cast. 


51 

Whose  secret  presence,  through  creation's  veins 
Running  quicksilver-like,  eludes  your  pains; 
Taking  all  shapes  from  mah  to  mahi;  and 
They  change  and  perish  all— but  He  remains; 


52 
A  moment  guessed — then  back  behind  the  fold   205 
Immersed  of  darkness  round  the  drama  rolled 

Which,  for  the  pastime  of  eternity, 
He  does  Himself  contrive,  enact,  behold. 


53 
But  if  in  vain,  down  on  the  stubborn  floor 
Of  earth,  and  up  to  heav'n's  unopening  door,    210 

You  gaze  To-day,  while  you  are  you — how  then 
To-morrow,  when  you  shall  be  you  no  more? 


54 
Waste  not  your  hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  this  and  that  endeavor  and  dispute; 

Better  be  jocund  with  the  fruitful  grape         215 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  fruit. 


48 
A  moment's  halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  the  well  amid  the  waste —  190 

And  lo! — the  phantom  caravan  has  reached 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — Oh,  make  haste! 

49 
Would  you  that  spangle  of  existence  spend 
About  the  secret — quick  about  it,  friend! 

A  hair  perhaps  divides  the  false  and  true —     195 
And  upon  what,  prithee,  does  life  depend? 


50 
A  hair  perhaps  divides  the  false  and  true; 
Yes;  and  a  single  alif  were  the  clue — 

Could  you  but  find  it — to  the  treasure-house, 
And  peradventure  to  The  Master  too;  200 


179.  ferrash:  servant. 
198.  alif:  the  letter  A. 


183.  Saki:  wine-bearer. 


You  know,  my  friends,  with  what  a  brave  carouse 
I  made  a  second  marriage  in  my  house; 

Divorced  old  barren  reason  from  my  bed, 
And  took  the  daughter  of  the  vine  to  spouse.    220 

56 
For  "Is"  and  "Is-not"  though  with  rule  and  line, 
And  "Up-and-down"  by  logic  I  define, 

Of  all  that  one  should  care  to  fathom,  I 
Was  never  deep  in  anything  but — wine. 


57 
Ah,  but  my  computations,  people  say,  225 

Reduced  the  year  to  better  reckoning? — Nay,  , 

'Twas  only  striking  from  the  calendar 
Unborn  to-morrow,  and  dead  yesterday. 

203.  mah  to  mahi:  "From  fish  to  moon."  (Fitzgerald.) 
226.  better  reckoning:  Omar,  a  learned  astronomer,  was 
employed  in  reforming  the  calendar. 
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58 
And  lately,  by  the  tavern  door  agape, 
Came  shining  through  the  dusk  an  angel  shape    230 

Bearing  a  vessel  on  his  shoulder;  and 
He  bid  me  taste  of  it;  and  'twas — the  grape! 


65 
The  revelations  of  devout  and  learned 
Who  rose  before  us,  and  as  prophets  burned, 

Are  all  but  stories,  which,  awoke  from  sleep 
They  told  their  fellows,  and  to  sleep  returned.    260 


59 
The  grape  that  can  with  logic  absolute 
The  two-and-seventy  jarring  sects  confute: 

The  sovereign  alchemist  that  in  a  trice 
Life's  leaden  metal  into  gold  transmute: 


66 
I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  after-life  to  spell: 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me, 
And  answered  "I  myself  am  heav'n  and  hell." 


60 
The  mighty  Mahmiid,  Allah-breathing  Lord, 
That  all  the  misbelieving  and  black  horde 
Of  fears  and  sorrows  that  infest  the  soul 
Scatters  before  him  with  his  whirlwind  sword. 


67 
Heav'n  but  the  vision  of  fulfilled  desire, 
And  hell  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire, 

Cast  on  the  darkness  into  which  ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 


61 
Why,  be  this  juice  the  growth  of  God,  who  dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  snare? 

A  blessing,  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not? 
And  if  a  curse — why,  then,  Who  set  it  there? 


68 
We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  magic  shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go         270 

Round  with  this  sun-illumined  lantern  held 
In  midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show; 


62 
I  must  abjure  the  balm  of  life,  I  must,  245 

Scared  by  some  after-reckoning  ta'en  on  trust, 

Or  lured  with  hope  of  some  diviner  drink, 
To  fill  the  cup — when  crumbled  into  dust! 


63 
O  threats  of  hell  and  hopes  of  paradise! 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,— This  life  flies;       250 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  lies; 
The  flower  that  once  has  blown  forever  dies. 


64 
Strange,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  passed  the  door  of  darkness  through, 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  road,  255 

Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too. 

234.  sects:  "The  seventy-two  sects  into  which  Islamism 
so  soon  split."  (FitzGerald.)  238.  black  horde:  "Allud- 
ing to  Sultan  Mahmud's  conquest  of  India."  (Fitz- 
Gerald) 


69 
Impotent  pieces  of  the  game  He  plays 
Upon  this  checker-board  of  nights  and  days; 
Hither   and    thither    moves,    and    checks,    and 
slays,  275 

And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays. 

70 
The  ball  no  question  makes  of  ayes  and  noes 
But  here  or  there  as  strikes  the  player  goes; 

And  He  that  tossed  you  down  into  the  field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — he  knows — HE  knows!   28C 


71 
The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 


277-278.  The  ball 
orig:nat?d  :n  Persia. 


goes:    the  game  is  polo,  which 
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72 
And  that  inverted  bowl  they  call  the  sky,  285 

Whereunder  crawling  cooped  we  live  and  die, 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  it  for  help — for  it 
As  impotently  rolls  as  you  or  I. 


79 
What,  from  his  helpless  creature  be  repaid 
Pure  gold  for  what  he  lent  him  dross-allayed — 

Sue  for  a  debt  we  never  did  contract,  315 

And  cannot  answer — Oh  the  sorry  trade! 


73 
With  earth's  first  clay  they  did  the  last  man  knead, 
And  there  of  the  last  harvest  sowed  the  seed:    290 

And  the  first  morning  of  creation  wrote 
What  the  last  dawn  of  reckoning  shall  read. 


Oh  Thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  predestined  evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  fall  to  sin!  320 


74 
Yesterday  this  day's  madness  did  prepare; 
To-morrow  s  silence,  triumph,  or  despair: 
Drink!  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came,  nor 
why:  295 

Drink!  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where. 


81 
Oh,  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make 
And  ev'n  with  paradise  devise  the  snake: 

For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  blackened — man's  forgiveness  give — and  take! 


75 
I  tell  you  this — When,  started  from  the  goal, 
Over  the  flaming  shoulders  of  the  Foal 

Of  Heav'n  Parwin  and  Mushtari  they  flung, 
In  my  predestined  plot  of  dust  and  soul  300 


82 
As  under  cover  of  departing  day 
Slunk  hunger-stricken  Ramazan  away, 

Once  more  within  the  potter's  house  alone 
I  stood,  surrounded  by  the  shapes  of  clay. 


76 
The  vine  had  struck  a  fiber:  which  about 
If  clings  my  being — let  the  dervish  flout; 

Of  my  base  metal  may  be  filed  a  key, 
That  shall  unlock  the  door  he  howls  without. 


11 
And  this  I  know:  whether  the  one  true  light     305 
Kindle  to  love,  or  wrath-consume  me  quite, 

One  flash  of  it  within  the  tavern  caught 
Better  than  in  the  temple  lost  outright. 

78 
What!  out  of  senseless  nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  something  to  resent  the  yoke  310 

Of  unpermitted  pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  everlasting  penalties,  if  broke! 

298-299.  Foal  of  Heav'n:  a  constellation  known  as  the 
"Little  Horse."  299.  Parwih:  the  Pleiades.  Mushtari: 
Jupiter.         302.  dervish:  a  faithful  Mohammedan. 


83 
Shapes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  great  and  small, 
That  stood  along  the  floor  and  by  the  wall;       330 

And  some  loquacious  vessels  were;  and  some 
Listened  perhaps,  but  never  talked  at  all. 


84 
Said  one  among  them — "Surely  not  in  vain 
My  substance  of  the  common  earth  was  ta'en 

And  to  this  figure  molded,  to  be  broke,  335 

Or  trampled  back  to  shapeless  earth  again." 

85 
Then  said  a  second — "Ne'er  a  peevish  boy 
Would  break  the  bowl  from  which  he  drank  in  joy: 

And  He  that  with  his  hand  the  vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  in  after  wrath  destroy."    .  340 

317.  gin:  snare.         326.  Ramazan:    the  month  of  fast- 
intr  for  Mohammedans. 
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86 
After  a  momentary  silence  spake 
Some  vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  make; 

"They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry: 
What!  did  the  hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake?" 


93 
Indeed  the  idols  I  have  loved  so  long  369 

Have  done  my  credit  in  this  world  much  wrong: 

Have  drowned  my  glory  in  a  shallow  cup, 
And  sold  my  reputation  for  a  song. 


87 
Whereat  some  one  of  the  loquacious  lot — 
I  think  a  Siifi  pipkin — waxing  hot — 

"All  this  of  pot  and  Potter — Tell  me  then, 
Who  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  who  the  pot?" 


94 
Indeed,  indeed,  repentance  oft  before 
I  swore — but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore? 

And    then   and    then    came   spring,    and    rose- 
in-hand  375 

My  thread-bare  penitence  apieces  tore. 


"Why,"  said  another,  "Some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  hell  350 

The  luckless  pots  he  marred  in  making — pish! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well." 

89 
"Well,"  murmured  one,  "Let  whoso  make  or  buy, 
My  clay  with  long  oblivion  is  gone  dry: 

But  fill  me  with  the  old  familiar  juice,  355 

Methinks  I  might  recover  by  and  by." 

90 
So  while  the  vessels  one  by  one  were  speaking, 
The  little  moon  looked  in  that  all  were  seeking: 
And  then  they  jogged  each  other,   "Brother! 
brother!  359 

Now  for  the  porter's  shoulder-knot  a-creaking!" 


91 
Ah,  with  the  grape  my  fading  life  provide, 
And  wash  the  body  whence  the  life  has  died, 

And  lay  me,  shrouded  in  the  living  leaf, 
By  some  not  unfrequented  garden-side. 

92 
That  ev'n  my  buried  ashes  such  a  snare 
Of  vintage  shall  fling  up. into  the  air 

As  not  a  true-believer  passing  by 
But  shall  be  overtaken  unaware. 


95 
And  much  as  wine  has  played  the  infidel. 
And  robbed  me  of  my  robe  of  honor — well, 

I  wonder  often  what  the  vintners  buy 
One  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell.  380 

96 

Yet  ah,  that  spring  should  vanish  with  the  rose! 

That    youth's    sweet-scented    manuscript    should 

close ! 

The  nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 

Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows! 

97 
Would  but  the  desert  of  the  fountain  yield         i85 
One  glimpse — if  dimly,  yet  indeed,  revealed. 

To  which  the  fainting  traveller  might  spring. 
As  springs  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field ! 

98 
Would  but  some  winged  angel  ere  too  late 
Arrest  the  yet  unfolded  roll  of  fate,  390 

And  make  the  stern  recorder  otherwise 
Enregister,  or  quite  obliterate! 

99 
Ah  love!  could  you  and  1  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then     m 
Re-mold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire! 


346.  Sufi:  a  Persian  mystic.  358.  little  moon:   in- 

dicating the  end  of  the  month  of  fasting.      360.  shoulder- 
knot:  for  carrying  jars  of  wine. 


369.  idols:  wine  and  song. 
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100 
Yon  rising  moon  that  looks  for  us  again — 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane; 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  garden — and  for  one  in  vain!  400 


101 
And  when  like  her,  oh  Saki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  guests  star-scattered  on  the  grass, 
And  in  your  blissful  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one — turn  down  an  empty  glass! 
Tamdm 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI  (1828-1882) 


In  the  Victorian  period  the  relation  between  poetry 
and  painting  was  intimate.  The  lives  and  aesthetic 
problems  of  artists  furnished  Browning  with  themes 
lor  many  of  his  poems.  The  descriptive  precision  of 
Tennyson  showed  the  pictorial  achievement  of  a  most 
exact  painter  who  used  a  pen  instead  of  a  brush. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  used  pen  and  brush  with  equal 
facility  and  was  one  of  the  most  original  poets  and 
painters  of  his  century. 

Rossetti,  born  in  London  in  1828,  was  the  eldest  son 
in  a  family  whose  collective  life  was  devoted  to  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  art  and  literature.  His  father, 
a  self-exiled  revolutionist  from  Italy,  was  a  poet,  a 
critic  of  Dante,  a  professor  of  Italian  at  King's  College 
in  the  University  of  London.  Rossetti's  mother  be- 
came his  most  sincere  and  conscientious  critic.  One  of 
his  sisters  was  a  student  of  Italian  literature;  the  other, 
Christina  Rossetti,  was  one  of  the  three  outstanding 
women  poets  in  England  in  her  century.  His  brother 
William  was  not  only  a  poet,  an  art  critic,  and  a  man 
of  letters  in  his  own  right,  but  the  conscientious  editor 
of  Rossetti's  several  collections  of  poems.  From  his 
childhood  Rossetti  lived  in  an  atmosphere  which  stimu- 
lated creative  work  and  at  an  early  age  began  to  draw 
and  to  write  poems.  After  an  informal  education  at 
home,  he  attended  King's  College,  but  soon  left  to 
study  painting  in  the  studio  of  one  of  his  father's 
friends,  Ford  Madox  Brown.  Brown  introduced  him 
to  the  now  famous  group  of  artists  who  founded  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  in  1848. 

The  outstanding  painters  of  this  group  were  Holman 
Hunt,  Millais,  Rossetti,  and,  later,  Burne  Jones  and 
Theodore  Watts.  Contemptuous  of  the  conventional 
painting  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London, 
they  condemned  the  intellectualizing  tendency  of  the 
popular  artist  and  attempted  in  their  own  work  to 
paint  what  they  saw  in  nature,  not  what  they  thought 
they  could  see.  They  admired  the  simple  realism  of 
medieval  painting  with  its  precision  and  clarity,  with 
its  gold  and  blue  richness,  with  its  suggestion  of  spirit- 
ual aspirations.    Because  they  reacted  against  the  imi- 


tators of  Raphael  who  idealized  physical  beauty  and 
painted  conventionally  with  only  half  an  eye  on  nature, 
they  called  themselves  Pre-Raphaelites.  Their  deep- 
seated  dislike  of  contemporary  conventions  in  art  was 
accompanied  by  an  equally  violent  hatred  for  an  in- 
dustrial civilization  and  its  products.  They  therefore 
turned  their  eyes  from  the  ugliness  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  beauty  of  a  medieval  England  with  its 
cathedral  spires  and  stained-glass  windows.  They  de- 
rived the  subjects  of  their  paintings  from  literature, 
particularly  from  Chaucer,  Malory,  Boccaccio,  Dante, 
and  Shakespeare,  rather  than  from  contemporary  life. 

The  several  manifestos  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  appeared  in  The  Germ,  the  four  numbers 
of  which  were  issued  between  January  and  April,  1850, 
under  the  editorship  of  William  Rossetti.  Several  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  his 
sister  Christina  were  printed  in  The  Germ.  The  maga- 
zine aroused  the  interest  of  Browning  and  of  Ruskin, 
the  art  critic.  Swinburne  and  William  Morris  became 
staunch  friends  of  Rossetti  within  a  few  years,  and  his 
influence  on  contemporary  art  and  poetry  was  con- 
siderable. He  was  continually  suggesting  subjects  for 
poems  and  paintings  to  his  friends,  particularly  to 
Browning,  Morris,  and  Holman  Hunt. 

In  1861,  with  the  editorial  assistance  of  his  brother, 
Rossetti  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  a  collec- 
tion of  translations  of  early  Italian  poets,  including 
Dante.  His  second  volume,  a  collection  of  original 
poems,  was  published  in  somewhat  peculiar  circum- 
stances. For  nearly  ten  years  before  his  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Siddal  in  1860,  Rossetti  had  been  passion- 
ately devoted  to  her.  She  was  not  only  a  model  for 
several  of  his  best  paintings,  but  also  his  disciple  in  art 
and  poetry.  When  she  died  two  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, Rossetti  buried  his  manuscript  book  of  poems 
with  her  as  a  symbol  of  his  devotion.  Seven  years 
passed  before  his  brother  could  persuade  him  to  have 
the  poems  disinterred  and  published.  The  Poems  of 
1870  contain  the  most  beautiful  of  Rossetti's  early 
The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Tamam:  it  is  ended. 
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poems,  like  The  Blessed  Damozel.  In  Sister  Helen  the 
medieval  ballad  form  is  successfully  revived,  and  a 
woman's  passionate  hatred  is  revealed  with  the  realism 
characteristic  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Characteristic  of 
Victorian  criticism  was  the  prudish  attack  on  Rossetti's 
poems  by  Robert  Buchanan  in  The  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry.  Rossetti  began  to  suffer  from  the  delusion  that 
everybody  was  his  persecutor.  When  overstimulation 
of  his  nervous  system  by  work  and  dissipation  caused 
insomnia,  he  took  chloral  in  increasing  doses  until 
hallucinations  tormented  him.  Nevertheless  many  of 
his  best  poems  were  written  in  these  troubled  years, 
and  published  under  the  title  Ballads  and  Sonnets  in 
1881,  the  year  before  his  death.  In  this  collection  the 
cycle  of  sonnets  called  The  House  of  Life  shows  his 
mature  craftsmanship  and  his  curious  symbolism  and 
wit.  This  cycle  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  inti- 
mate study  of  love  in  English  poetry  and  owes  much 
of  its  passion  and  grief  to  Rossetti's  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  bis  wife. 

Works:    Complete  Works,  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti, 

7  vols.,  1900-1901;   Complete  Poetical  Works,  edited 

by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  2  vols.,  1905. 
Biography  and  Criticism:  R.  L.  Megroz,  Dante  Gabriel 

Rossetti:    Painter  Poet  of  Heaven  in  Earth,    1928. 

Evelyn  Waugh,  Rossetti,  His  Life  and  Works,  1928. 

The  Blessed  Damozel  (1847) 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  golden  bar  of  heaven; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand,  5 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn. 
But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn;  10 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 
One  of  God's  choristers; 

The  Blessed  Damozel.  The  theme  of  this  poem  was 
suggested  by  Poe's  Raven.  According  to  Hall  Caine,  Ros- 
setti said:  "I  saw  that  Poe  had  done  the  utmost  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  with  the  grief  of  the  lover  on  earth,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  reverse  the  conditions,  and  give  utterance  to  the 
yearning  of  the  loved  one  in  heaven." 


The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.  .  .  Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.  .  .  . 
Nothing:  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  space  begun; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge* 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 

'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 
Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  heart-remembered  names; 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  heaven  she  saw 

Time,  like  a  pulse,  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.   Her  gaze  still  strove 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 

The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 
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The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

(Ah  sweet!    Even  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  hearkened?   When  those  bells 

Possessed  the  mid-day  air. 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair?) 

"I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven? — on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  prayed? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

"When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  Snd  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 

"We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod, 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 

With  prayer  sent  up  to  God; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

"We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 

"And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so, 
The  songs  I  sing  here;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know." 


55        (Alas!   We  two,  we  two,  thou  say'stl 
Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.   But  shall  God  lift 

To  endless  unity 
The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 
so  Was  but  its  love  for  thee?) 

"We  two,"  she  said,  "will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
65        Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret,  and  Rosalys. 

"Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

And  foreheads  garlanded; 
Into  the  fine  cloth,  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  golden  thread, 
To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

"He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak; 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

"Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
80        Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles; 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

"There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
85  Thus  much  for  him  and  me: — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 

With  love, — only  to  be, 
As  then  awhile,  forever  now 

Together,  I  and  he." 

90 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

"All  this  is  when  he  comes."   She  ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  filled 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 


95 


126.  citherns  and  citoles:  medieval  stringed  instruments. 
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(I  saw  her  smile.)    But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres: 
And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers. 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears.) 

The  Portrait  (1847) 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was; 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 
As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 

Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 
I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, 
Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 

To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas!  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 

That  makes  the  prison-depths  more  rude 

The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  only  this,  of  love's  whole  prize, 

Remains;  save  what  in  mournful  guise 
Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone — 
Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown, 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 

'Mid  mystic  trees,  where  light  falls  in 

Hardly  at  all;  a  covert  place 

Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 

Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 

Wandering,  and  many  a  shape  whose  name 
Not  itself  knoweth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you, 

And  all  things  going  as  they  came. 


That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she 

One  with  the  other  all  alone; 
And  we  were  blithe;  yet  memory 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon  40 

Looks  upon  daylight.    And  with  her 
I  stooped  to  drink  the  spring-water, 

Athirst  where  other  waters  sprang; 

And  where  the  echo  is,  she  sang — 
My  soul  another  echo  there.  45 

But  when  that  hour  my  soul  won  strength 

For  words  whose  silence  wastes  and  kills, 
Dull  raindrops  smote  us,  and  at  length 

Thundered  the  heat  within  the  hills. 
That  eve  I  spoke  those  words  again  50 

Beside  the  pelted  window-pane; 

And  there  she  harkened  what  I  said, 

With  under-glances  that  surveyed 
The  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain. 

Next  day  the  memories  of  these  things,  55 

Like  leaves  through  which  a  bird  has  flown, 
Still  vibrated  with  love's  warm  wings; 

Till  I  must  make  them  all  my  own 
And  paint  this  picture.    So,  'twixt  ease 
Of  talk  and  sweet,  long  silences,  60 

She  stood  among  the  plants  in  bloom 

At  windows  of  a  summer  room, 
To  feign  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 


And  as  I  wrought,  while  all  above 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air, 

In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  love 

It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  there 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves, 
In  that  one  darkness  lying  still, 
What  now  to  thee  my  love's  great  will, 

Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves? 
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A  deep  dim  wood ;  and  there  she  stands 

As  in  that  wood  that  day — -for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands 

And  such  the  pure  line's  gracious  flow. 
And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem, 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 

Tis  she— though  of  herself,  alas! 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 


For  now  doth  daylight  disavow 

Those  days— naught  left  to  see  or  hear. 
Only  in  solemn  whispers  now  75 

At  night-time  these  things  reach  mine  ear, 
When  the  leaf-shadows  at  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  road,  and  all  the  heath, 

Forest  and  water,  far  and  wide, 

In  limpid  starlight  glorified,  8C 

Lie  like  the  mystery  of  death. 
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Last  night  at  last  I  could  have  slept, 
And  yet  delayed  my  sleep  till  dawn, 

Still  wandering.   Then  it  was  I  wept ; 
For  unawares  I  came  upon 

The  glades  where  once  she  walked  with  me; 

And  as  I  stood  there  suddenly, 
All  wan  with  traversing  the  night 
Upon  the  desolate  verge  of  light 

Yearned  loud  the  iron-bosomed  sea. 

Even  so,  where  heaven  holds  breath  and  hears 

The  beating  heart  of  love's  own  breast — 
While  round  the  secret  of  all  spheres 

All  angels  lay  their  wings  to  rest — 
How  shall  my  soul  stand  rapt  and  awed, 
When,  by  the  new  birth  borne  abroad 

Throughout  the  music  of  the  suns, 

It  enters  in  her  soul  at  once 
And  knows  the  silence  there  for  God! 

Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 

Meanwhile,  and  watch  the  day's  decline, 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it, 
Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer; 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side, 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

About  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 


Sister  Helen  (1851-1852) 

"Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man, 

Sister  Helen? 
To-day  is  the  third  since  you  began." 
"The  time  was  long,  yet  the  time  ran, 

Little  brother."  5 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Three  days  to-day,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"But  if  you  have  done  your  work  aright, 

Sister  Helen, 
You'll  let  me  play,  for  you  said  I  might."  10 

"Be  very  still  in  your  play  to-night, 

Sister  Helen.  1.  waxen  man:  according  to  a  widespread 
medieval  belief,  a  woman  might  cause  her  faithless  lover's 
life  to  waste  away  by  melting  a  wax  image  of  him  slowly  in 
front  of  the  fire. 


Little  brother." 

(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Third  night,  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"You  said  it  must  melt  ere  vesper-bell, 

Sister  Helen; 
If  now  it  be  molten,  all  is  well." 
"Even  so, — nay,  peace!  you  cannot  tell, 

Little  brother." 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  is  this,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"Oh  the  waxen  knave  was  plump  to-day, 

Sister  Helen; 
How  like  dead  folk  he  has  dropped  away!" 
"Nay  now,  of  the  dead  what  can  you  say, 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  of  the  dead,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"See,  see,  the  sunken  pile  of  wood, 

Sister  Helen, 
Shines  through  the  thinned  wax  red  as  blood!" 
"Nay  now,  when  looked  you  yet  on  blood, 

Little  brother?" 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
How  pale  she  is,  between  Hell  and  Heaven^ 

"Now  close  your  eyes,  for  they're  sick  and  sore, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  I'll  play  without  the  gallery  door." 
"Ay,  let  me  rest, — I'll  lie  on  the  floor, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  rest  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"Here  high  up  in  the  balcony, 

Sister  Helen, 
The  moon  flies  face  to  face  with  me." 
"Ay,  look  and  say  whatever  you  see, 
Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  sight  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"Outside  it's  merry  in  the  wind's  wake, 

Sister  Helen; 
In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  shake." 
"Hush,  heard  you  a  horse-tread  as  you  spake, 

Little  brother?" 
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(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother,  55 

What  sound  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"I  hear  a  horse-tread,  and  I  see, 

Sister  Helen, 
Three  horsemen  that  ride  terribly." 
"Little  brother,  whence  come  the  three,  60 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Whence  should  they  come,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"They  come  by  the  hill- verge  from  Boyne  Bar, 

Sister  Helen,  65 

And  one  draws  nigh,  but  two  are  afar." 

"Look,  look,  do  you  know  them  who  they  are, 
Little  brother?" 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Who  should  they  be,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?)     70 

"Oh,  it's  Keith  of  Eastholm  rides  so  fast, 

Sister  Helen, 
For  I  know  the  white  mane  on  the  blast." 
"The  hour  has  come,  has  come  at  last, 

Little  brother!"  75 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Her  hour  at  last,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"He  has  made  a  sign  and  called  'Halloo!' 

Sister  Helen, 
And  he  says  that  he  would  speak  with  you."       80 
"Oh  tell  him  I  fear  the  frozen  dew, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Why  laughs  she  thus,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"The  wind  is  loud,  but  I  hear  him  cry,  85 

Sister  Helen, 
That  Keith  of  Ewern's  like  to  die." 
"And  he  and  thou,  and  thou  and  I, 
Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother,  90 

And  they  and  we,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"Three  days  ago,  on  his  marriage-morn, 

Sister  Helen, 
He  sickened,  and  lies  since  then  forlorn." 
"For  bridegroom's  side  is  the  bride  a  thorn,        95 

64.  Boync  Bar:    at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne  in 
Ireland. 


Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Cold  bridal  cheer,  between  Hell  and  Heaven]) 

"Three  days  and  nights  he  has  lain  abed, 

Sister  Helen,  100 

And  he  prays  in  torment  to  be  dead." 

"The  thing  may  chance,  if  he  have  prayed, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

If  he  have  prayed,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!)       105 

"But  he  has  not  ceased  to  cry  to-day, 

Sister  Helen, 
That  you  should  take  your  curse  away." 
"My  prayer  was  heard, — he  need  but  pray, 

Little  brother!"  110 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Shall  God  not  hear,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"But  he  says,  till  you  take  back  your  ban, 

Sister  Helen, 
His  soul  would  pass,  yet  never  can."  115 

"Nay  then,  shall  I  slay  a  living  man, 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
A  living  soul,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"But  he  calls  forever  on  your  name,  120 

Sister  Helen, 
And  says  that  he  melts  before  a  flame." 
"My  heart  for  his  pleasure  fared  the  same, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother,  125 

Fire  at  the  heart,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"Here's  Keith  of  Westholm  riding  fast, 

Sister  Helen, 
For  I  know  the  white  plume  on  the  blast." 
"The  hour,  the  sweet  hour  I  forecast,  130 

Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Is  the  hour  sweet,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"He  stops  to  speak,  and  he  stills  his  horse, 

Sister  Helen;  135 

But  his  words  are  drowned  in  the  wind's  course." 

113.  ban:  curse. 
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"Nay  hear,  nay  hear,  you  must  hear  perforce, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mot  Iter,  Mary  Mother, 
What  word  now  heard,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"Oh  he  says  that  Keith  of  Ewern's  cry,  Ml 

Sister  Helen, 
Is  ever  to  see  you  ere  he  die." 
"In  all  that  his  soul  sees,  there  am  I, 

Little  brother!"  145 

(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
The  soul's  one  sight,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"He  sends  a  ring  and  a  broken  coin, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  bids  you  mind  the  banks  of  Boyne."  150 

"What  else  he  broke  will  he  ever  join, 

Little  brother?" 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
No,  never  joined,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"He  yields  you  these  and  craves  full  fain,  155 

Sister  Helen, 
You  pardon  him  in  his  mortal  pain." 
"What  else  he  took  will  he  give  again, 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother,  160 

Not  twice  to  give,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"He  calls  your  name  in  an  agony, 

Sister  Helen, 
That  even  dead  love  must  weep  to  see." 
"Hate,  born  of  love,  is  blind  as  he,  165 

Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Love  turned  to  hate,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"Oh  it's  Keith  of  Keith  now  that  rides  fast, 

Sister  Helen,  170 

For  I  know  the  white  hair  on  the  blast." 

"The  short,  short  hour  will  soon  be  past, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Will  soon  be  past,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl)       175 

"He  looks  at  me  and  he  tries  to  speak, 
Sister  Helen, 

148.  broken  coin:  the  lovers  had  broken  a  coin  and  each 
had  kept  half  as  a  pledge. 


But  oh  his  voice  is  sad  and  weak!" 
"What  here  should  the  mighty  baron  seek, 

Little  brother?"  iso 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Is  this  tlie  end,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"Oh  his  son  still  cries,  if  you  forgive, 

Sister  Helen, 
The  body  dies,  but  the  soul  shall  live."  185 

"Fire  shall  forgive  me  as  I  forgive, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
As  she  forgives,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"Oh  he  prays  you,  as  his  heart  would  rive,         190 

Sister  Helen, 
To  save  his  dear  son's  soul  alive." 
"Fire  cannot  slay  it,  it  shall  thrive, 

Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother,  195 

Alas,  alas,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"He  cries  to  you,  kneeling  in  the  road, 

Sister  Helen, 
To  go  with  him  for  the  love  of  God!" 
"The  way  is  long  to  his  son's  abode,  200 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
The  way  is  long,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"A  lady's  here,  by  a  dark  steed  brought, 

Sister  Helen,  205 

So  darkly  clad,  I  saw  her  not." 

"See  her  now  or  never  see  aught, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

What  more  to  see,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?)      210 

"Her  hood  falls  back,  and  the  moon  shines  fair, 

Sister  Helen, 
On  the  Lady  of  Ewern's  golden  hair." 
"Blest  hour  of  my  power  and  her  despair, 

Little  brother!"  215 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Hour  blest  and.  banned,  between  Hell  and  Heavenl) 

"Pale,  pale  her  cheeks,  that  in  pride  did  glow, 

Sister  Helen, 
'Neath  the  bridal-wreath  three  days  ago."         220 
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"One  morn  for  pride  and  three  days  for  woe, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mot/ier, 
Three  days,  three  nights,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"Her  clasped  hands  stretch  from  her  bending  head, 
Sister  Helen;  226 

With  the  loud  wind's  wail  her  sobs  are  wed." 
"What  wedding-strains  hath  her  bridal-bed, 
Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother,  230 

What  strain  but  death's,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"She  may  not  speak,  she  sinks  in  a  swoon, 

Sister  Helen, — 
She  lifts  her  lips  and  gasps  on  the  moon." 
"Oh!  might  I  but  hear  her  soul's  blithe  tune,    235 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother; 
Her  woe's  dumb  cry,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"They've  caught  her  to  Westholm's  saddle-bow, 
Sister  Helen,  240 

And  her  moonlit  hair  gleams  white  in  its  flow." 

"Let  it  turn  whiter  than  winter  snow, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Motlier, 

Woe-withered  gold,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!)     245 

"O  Sister  Helen,  you  heard  the  bell, 

Sister  Helen; 
More  loud  than  the  vesper-chime  it  fell." 
"No  vesper-chime,  but  a  dying  knell, 

Little  brother!"  250 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mot/ter, 
His  dying  knell,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"Alas!  but  I  fear  the  heavy  sound, 

Sister  Helen; 
Is  it  in  the  sky  or  in  the  ground?"  255 

"Say,  have  they  turned  their  horses  round, 
Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  would  she  more,  between  Hell  and  Heaven?) 

"They  have  raised  the  old  man  from  his  knee,  260 

Sister  Helen, 
And  they  ride  in  silence  hastily." 


"More  fast  the  naked  soul  doth  flee, 
Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother,  265 

The  naked  soul,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"Flank  to  flank  are  the  three  steeds  gone, 

Sister  Helen, 
But  the  lady's  dark  steed  goes  alone." 
"And  lonely  her  bridegroom's  soul  hath  flown,     270 
Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
The  lonely  ghost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"Oh  the  wind  is  sad  in  the  iron  chill, 

Sister  Helen,  275 

And  weary  sad  they  look  by  the  hill." 
"But  Keith  of  Ewern's  sadder  still, 

Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Most  sad  of  all,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!)  280 

"See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its  place, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  the  flames  are  winning  up  apace!" 
"Yet  here  they  burn  but  for  a  space, 

Little  brother!"  285 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Here  for  a  space,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

"Ah!   what  white  thing  at  the  door  has  crossed, 

Sister  Helen, 
Ah!  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  frost?"  290 

"A  soul  that's  lost  as  mine  is  lost, 

Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

The  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies,  from  Francois 
Villon  (1869) 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman? 
Where's  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman? 

The  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies.  A  translation  of  Ballade  des 
Dames  du  Temps  Jadis,  by  Frangois  Villon,  a  French  poet 
born  in  1431,  famous  for  his  realistic  ballads  and  notorious 
for  his  vagabond  life.  3.  Thais:  mistress  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 
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Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man,  5 

Only  heard  on  river  and  mere, — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human?  .  .  . 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Where's  Helolse,  the  learned  nun, 

For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween,  10 

Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  on? 

(From  Love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen!) 

And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  Queen 
Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 

Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seiner ...  15 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies, 
With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden, — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 

And  Ermengarde  the  lady  of  Maine, —  20 

And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 

At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there, — 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then?  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord,  25 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year, 

Except  with  this  for  an  overword, — 

"But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?" 

Sudden  Light  (1870) 

I  have  been  here  before, 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell. 
I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door, 

The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore.    5 

You  have  been  mine  before, — 

How  long  ago  I  may  not  know; 
But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 

Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall, — I  knew  it  all  of  yore.  10 

The  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies.  10.  ween:  think.  12.  dule 
and  teen:  grief  and  trouble.  13.  Queen:  Marguerite  de 
Bourgogne,  who,  according  to  legend,  had  her  numerous 
lovers  killed  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  14.  Buridan: 

Jean  Buridan,  a  French  philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, escaped  this  fate.  17.  Queen  Blanche:  wife  of 
Louis  VIII  of  France.  19.  Bertha  Broadfoot:  mother  of 
Charlemagne. 


Has  this  been  thus  before? 

And  shall  not  thus  time's  eddying  flight 
Still  with  our  lives  our  loves  restore 

In  death's  despite, 
And  day  and  night  yield  one  delight  once  more? 


Troy  Town  (1870) 

Heavenborn  Helen,  Sparta's  queen, 

(O  Troy  Townl) 
Had  two  breasts  of  heavenly  sheen, 
The  sun  and  moon  of  the  heart's  desire: 
All  love's  lordship  lay  between. 
(O  Troys  down, 
Tall  Troys  on  Jirel) 

Helen  knelt  at  Venus'  shrine, 

(O  Troy  Townl) 

Saying  "A  little  gift  is  mine, 

A  little  gift  for  a  heart's  desire. 

Hear  me  speak  and  make  me  a  sign! 
(O  Troys  down, 
Tall  Troys  on  fire!) 

"Look,  I  bring  thee  a  carven  cup; 

(O  Troy  Townl) 
See  it  here  as  I  hold  it  up, — 
Shaped  it  is  to  the  heart's  desire, 
Fit  to  fill  when  the  gods  would  sup. 
(O  Troys  down, 
Tall  Troys  on  Jirel) 

"It  was  molded  like  my  breast; 
(O  Troy  Town!) 

He  that  sees  it  may  not  rest, 

Rest  at  all  for  his  heart's  desire. 

O  give  ear  to  my  heart's  behest! 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troys  on  Jirel) 

"See  my  breast,  how  like  it  is; 
(0  Troy  Town!) 

See  it  bare  for  the  air  to  kiss! 

Is  the  cup  to  thy  heart's  desire? 

O  for  the  breast,  O  make  it  his! 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  Jirel) 
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"Yea,  for  my  bosom  here  I  sue: 
(0  Troy  Town!) 

Thou  must  give  it  where  'tis  due, 

Give  it  there  to  the  heart's  desire. 

Whom  do  I  give  my  bosom  to? 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 

"Each  twin  breast  is  an  apple  sweet! 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Once  an  apple  stirred  the  beat 
Of  thy  heart  with  the  heart's  desire: 
Say,  who  brought  it  then  to  thy  feet? 
( O  Troys  down, 
Tall  Troy's  onfirel) 

"They  that  claimed  it  then  were  three: 
(O  Troy  Town!) 

For  thy  sake  two  hearts  did  he 

Make  forlorn  of  the  heart's  desire. 

Do  for  him  as  he  did  for  thee! 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troys  onfirel) 

"Mine  are  apples  grown  to  the  south, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Grown  to  taste  in  the  days  of  drouth, 
Taste  and  waste  to  the  heart's  desire: 
Mine  are  apples  meet  for  his  mouth!" 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  onfirel) 

Venus  looked  on  Helen's  gift, 

(0  Troy  Town!) 
Looked  and  smiled  with  subde  drift, 
Saw  the  work  of  her  heart's  desire: — 
"There  thou  kneel'st  for  love  to  lift!" 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  onfirel) 

Venus  looked  in  Helen's  face, 
(O  Troy  Town!) 

Knew  far  off  an  hour  and  place, 

And  fire  lit  from  the  heart's  desire; 

Laughed  and  said,  "Thy  gift  hath  grace!" 
(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 

45.  apple:  the  golden  apple  awarded  to  Venus  by 
the  legendary  cause  of  the  Trojan  War. 


Paris — 


Cupid  looked  on  Helen's  breast, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Saw  the  heart  within  its  nest,  80 

Saw  the  flame  of  the  heart's  desire, — 
Marked  his  arrow's  burning  crest. 

(0  Troys  down, 

Tall  Troys  onfirel) 

Cupid  took  another  dart,  85 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Fledged  it  for  another  heart, 
Winged  the  shaft  with  the  heart's  desire, 
Drew  the  string  and  said,  "Depart!" 

(0  Troys  down,  90 

Tall  Troys  on  fire!) 

Paris  turned  upon  his  bed, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Turned  upon  his  bed  and  said, 
Dead  at  heart  with  the  heart's  desire, —  95 

"O  to  clasp  her  golden  head!" 

(O  Troy's  down, 

Tall  Troys  on  fire!) 

From  The  House  of  Life 

The  Sonnet  (1880) 

A  sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument, — 

Memorial  from  the  soul's  eternity 

To  one  dead  deathless  hour.   Look  that  it  be, 
Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent, 
Of  its  own  arduous  fulness  reverent;  5 

Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony, 

As  day  or  night  may  rule;  and  let  time  see 
Its  flowering  crest  impearled  and  orient. 
A  sonnet  is  a  coin:  its  face  reveals 

The  soul, — its  converse,  to  what  power  'tis  due:— 
Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals  it 

Of  life,  or  dower  in  love's  high  retinue, 
It  serve;    or,    'mid    the  dark   wharf's   cavernous 

breath, 
In  Charon's  palm  it  pay  the  toll  to  death. 

The  House  of  Life.  The  title  is  taken  from  astrology. 
The  heavens  were  divided  into  twelve  houses,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  house  of  life.  The  Sonnet.   4.  lustral: 

purifying.  14.  Charon's:  Charon  was  the  ferryman  at 

the  river  Styx;    he  charged  the  dead  a  fee  for  conveying 
them  across  into  Hades. 
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4.  Lovesight  {1870) 

When  do  I  see  thee  most,  beloved  one? 
When  in  the  light  the  spirits  of  mine  eyes 
Before  thy  face,  their  altar  solemnize 

The  worship  of  that  love  through  thee  made  known? 

Or  when  in  the  dusk  hours  (we  two  alone),  5 

Close  kissed  and  eloquent  of  still  replies, 
Thy  twilight-hidden  glimmering  visage  lies, 

And  my  soul  only  sees  thy  soul  its  own? 

O  love,  my  love!  if  I  no  more  should  see 

Thyself,  nor  on  the  earth  the  shadow  of  thee,      10 
Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  spring, — 

How  then  should  sound  upon  life's  darkening  slope 

The  ground-whirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of  hope, 
The  wind  of  death's  imperishable  wing? 

19.  Silent  Noon  (1881) 

Your  hands  lie  open  in  the  long  fresh  grass, — 
The  finger-points  look  through  like  rosy  blooms: 
Your  eyes  smile  peace.   The  pasture  gleams  and 
glooms 
'Neath  billowing  skies  that  scatter  and  amass. 
All  round  our  nest,  far  as  the  eye  can  pass,  5 

Are  golden  kingcup-fields  with  silver  edge, 
Where    the    cow-parsley    skirts    the    hawthorn 
hedge. 
'Tis  visible  silence,  still  as  the  hour-glass.  8 

Deep  in  the  sun-searched  growths  the  dragon-fly 
Hangs  like  a  blue  thread  loosened  from  the  sky: — 
So  this  winged  hour  is  dropped  to  us  from  above. 
Oh!  clasp  we  to  our  hearts,  for  deathless  dower, 
This  close-companioned,  inarticulate  hour 
When  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of  love. 

71,  72,  73.  The  Choice  (1847-1848) 

1 
Eat  thou  and  drink;    to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 
Surely  the  earth,  that's  wise  being  very  old, 
Needs  not  our  help.    Then  loose  me,  love,  and 
hold 
Thy  sultry  hair  up  from  my  face;  that  I 
May  pour  for  thee  this  golden  wine,  brim-high,    5 
Till  round  the  glass  thy  fingers  glow  like  gold. 
We'll  drown  all  hours:    thy  song,  while  hours 
are  tolled, 
Shall  leap,  as  fountains  veil  the  changing  sky. 


Now  kiss,  and  think  that  there  are  really  those, 
My  own  high-bosomed  beauty,  who  increase   10 
Vain  gold,  vain  lore,  and  yet  might  choose 

our  way! 
Through  many  years  they  toil;  then  on  a  day 
They  die  not,— for  their  life  was  death, — but 
cease; 
And  round  their  narrow  lips  the  mold  falls  close. 


Watch  thou  and  fear;    to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 
Or  art  thou  sure  thou  shalt  have  time  for  death? 
Is  not  the  day  which  God's  word  promiseth 
To  come  man  knows  not  when?   In  yonder  sky, 
Now  while  we  speak,  the  sun  speeds  forth:  can  I   5 
Or  thou  assure  him  of  his  goal?   God's  breath 
Even  at  this  moment  haply  quickeneth 
The  air  to  a  flame;  till  spirits,  always  nigh 
Though  screened  and  hid,  shall  walk  the  daylight 
here. 
And  dost  thou  prate  of  all  that  man  shall  do?  10 
Canst  thou,  who  hast  but  plagues,  presume  to 

be 
Glad  in  his  gladness  that  comes  after  thee? 
Will  his  strength  slay  thy  worm  in  hell?   Go  to: 
Cover  thy  countenance,  and  watch,  and  fear. 


Think  thou  and  act;   to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 
Outstretched   in   the  sun's   warmth  upon   the 

shore, 
Thou  say'st:    "Man's  measured  path  is  all  gone 
o'er; 
Up  all  his  years,  steeply,  with  strain  and  sigh, 
Man  clomb  until  he  touched  the  truth;  and  I,     5 
Even  I,  am  he  whom  it  was  destined  for." 
How  should  this  be?    Art  thou,  then,  so  much 
more 
Than  they  who  sowed,  that  thou  shouldst  reap 

thereby? 

Nay,  come  up  hither.    From  this  wave-washed 

mound 

Unto  the  furthest  flood-brim  look  with  me;     10 

Then  reach  on  with  thy  thought  till  it  be  drowned. 

Miles  and  miles  distant  though  the  last  line  be, 

And  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leaguesbeyond, 

Still,  leagues  beyond  those  leagues,  there  is  more 
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85.  Vain  Virtues  (1869) 

What  is  the  sorriest  thing  that  enters  hell? 

None  of  the  sins, — but  this  and  that  fair  deed 

Which  a  soul's  sin  at  length  could  supersede. 
These  yet  are  virgins,  whom  death's  timely  knell 
Might  once  have  sainted;  whom  the  fiends  compel 

Together     now,     in     snake-  bound     shuddering 
sheaves  6 

Of  anguish,  while  the  pit's  pollution  leaves 
Their  refuse  maidenhood  abominable. 
Night  sucks  them  down,  the  tribute  of  the  pit, 

Whose  names,  half  entered  in  the  book  of  life,    10 
Were  God's  desire  at  noon.    And  as  their  hair 
And  eyes  sink  last,  the  torturer  deigns  no  whit 

To  gaze,  but,  yearning,  waits  his  destined  wife, 
The  sin  still  blithe  on  earth  that  sent  them  there. 

86.  Lost  Days  (1858) 

The  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day, 

What  were  they,  could  I  see  them  on  the  street 

Lie  as  they  fell  ?    Would  they  be  ears  of  wheat 
Sown  once  for  food  but  trodden  into  clay? 
Or  golden  coins  squandered  and  still  to  pay?      5 

Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  the  guilty  feet? 

Or  such  spilt  water  as  in  dreams  must  cheat 
The  undying  throats  of  hell,  athirst  alway? 
I  do  not  see  them  here;  but  after  death 

God  knows  I  know  the  faces  I  shall  see,  10 

Each  one  a  murdered  self,  with  low  last  breath. 

"I  am  thyself, — what  hast  thou  done  to  me?" 
"And  I — and  I — thyself"  (lo!  each  one  saith), 

"And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity!" 

•97.  A  Superscription  (1869) 

Look  in  my  face;  my  name  is  Might-have-been; 

I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between; 
Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen  5 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but  by  my 
spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable. 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 
Mark  me,  how  still  I  am!   But  should  there  dart 

One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  soft  surprise 

Of  that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath 
of  sighs, —  n 


Then  shah  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

101.  The  One  Hope  (1869) 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  regret 
Go  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is  vain, 
What  shall  assuage  the  unforgotten  pain 

And  teach  the  unforgetful  to  forget? 

Shall  peace  be  still  a  sunk  stream  long  unmet, —     5 
Or  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  plain 
Stoop  through   the  spray  of  some  sweet  life 
fountain 

And  cull  the  dew-drenched  flowering  amulet? 

Ah!  when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 

Between  the  scriptured  petals  softly  blown      10 
Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown, 

Ah!  let  none  other  alien  spell  soe'er 

But  only  the  one  hope's  one  name  be  there — 
Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  word  alone. 

The  Cloud  Confines  (1872) 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 

To  him  that  would  search  their  heart; 
No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part 
Nor  morning  song  in  the  light: 

Only,  gazing  alone,  5 

To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown, 
Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"Strange  to  think  by  the  way,  10 

Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

The  past  is  over  and  fled; 
Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told,  15 

But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  free, 
Or  whether  they  too  were  we, 
Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped.  20 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 
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What  of  the  heart  of  hate 
That  beats  in  thy  breast,  oh  time? — 
Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime, 
\nd  anguish  of  fierce  debate; 
War  that  shatters  her  slain, 
And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain, 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  fate. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

What  of  the  heart  of  love 

That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  oh  man? — 
Thy  kisses  snatched  'neath  the  ban 

Of  fangs  that  mock  them  above; 
Thy  bells  prolonged  unto  knells, 
Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels, 


Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 

And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea, 
Aweary  with  all  its  wings; 
And  oh !  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 
Our  past  is  clean  forgot, 
Our  present  is  and  is  not, 
Our  future's  a  sealed  seedplot, 
And  what  betwixt  them  are  we? — 
We  who  say  as  we  go, — 

"Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE  (1837-1909) 


Swinburne  was  the  most  musical  of  all  nineteenth- 
century  English  poets  and  had  the  least  common  sense. 
F.  L.  Lucas  describes  how  he  was  "always  the  same 
highly-strung,  uncontrolled  enfant  terrible,  now  dining 
off  a  roast  monkey  at  Havre  or  doing  a  war-dance  on 
the  top-hats  in  the  hall  of  a  London  club  in  his  fury  at 
failing  to  find  his  own  (which,  as  it  happened,  he  had 
not  brought  with  him);  now  reading  aloud  his  most 
improper  poems  at  a  houseparty  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  or  slapping  Meredith's  face,  or  writing  to  Emer- 
son to  'inform'  him  that  he  was  'a  hoary-headed  and 
toothless  baboon.'  "  The  Victorian  sense  of  humor 
was  unfortunately  not  broad  enough  to  take  Swinburne 
to  its  bosom;  instead  of  laughing  at  him,  people  hissed 
and  spat.  And  Swinburne  clawed  back,  ripping  their 
cherished  conventions  to  shreds. 

Like  Byron  and  Shelley,  who  had  revolted  against 
English  social  conventions,  Swinburne  was  an  aristo- 
cratic rebel,  the  son  of  Admiral  Swinburne  and  Lady 
Ashdown.  Born  in  1837,  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
the  children  of  the  English  aristocracy;  after  attending 
Eton,  the  most  exclusive  boys'  school  in  the  country, 
he  entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1856.  Though 
he  referred  later  to  his  university  education  as  "a  total 
and  scandalous  failure,"  he  read  widely  during  these 
years  in  English  and  Greek  literature  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rossetti  and  Morris,  who  were  to  have 
a  profound  influence  on  his  career. 


In  1865  Swinburne  published  Atalanta  in  Galydon 
and  became  known  to  an  appreciative  group  of  readers 
as  a  fine  lyric  poet.  His  attack  on  religion  was  suffi- 
ciently reserved  to  be  overlooked.  But  a  year  later,  in 
his  Poems  and  Ballads  (First  Series),  his  paganism 
aroused  the  wrath  of  reviewers.  In  his  Hymn  to  Proser- 
pine he  attacked  Christian  faith  and  in  Dolores  he 
repudiated  Christian  morality,  praying  to  be  forgiven 
his  virtues.  The  influence  of  FitzGerald's  Omar 
Khayyam  is  clearly  seen  in  Swinburne's  assault  on  tem- 
perance in  a  whirl  of  purple  grapes,  vine  leaves,  and 
crimson  lips.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had  given  him  a  taste 
for  mystery  and  cruelty,  and  the  Flowers  of  Evil  by  the 
French  poet  Charles  Baudelaire  supplied  themes  never 
before  sung  openly  in  the  domain  of  Queen  Victoria. 
And  even  among  the  English  poets,  Swinburne  chose 
to  echo  the  least  Victorian,  the  most  unorthodox,  like 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Rossetti. 

The  sound  and  fury  of  Swinburne's  reviewers  has 
long  since  been  silenced  by  the  sound  and  fury  of  his 
music.  No  poet  ever  used  words  with  such  complete 
lyrical  abandon,  and  few  poets  have  appealed  so  little 
to  the  eye  and  the  mind  and  so  much  to  the  ear.  One 
may  remain  as  uncertain  as  Swinburne  of  the  geography 
of  Hades,  and  yet  be  haunted  for  life  by  the  melody  of 
The  Garden  of  Proserpine.  One  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  and  many  of  his  poems  is  his  power  of  negative 
suggestion,  carried  to  an  extreme  in  A  Forsaken  Garden: 
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Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls  not; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry; 
From  the  thicket  of  thorn  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not, 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 

From  this  world  in  which  no  bird  calls  and  no  foot 
falls,  Swinburne  was  extracted  by  the  Italian  liberator 
Mazzini,  who  persuaded  him  in  1867  that  poetry  could 
be  written  on  political  and  social  subjects.  It  is  true 
that  Swinburne  knew  little  about  these  subjects,  iso- 
lated as  he  was  from  his  own  class  by  his  extravagant 
way  of  living  and  by  his  wealth  from  any  other,  but 
he  set  out  in  dead  earnest  to  become  a  radical  and  then 
a  revolutionary  poet.  In  his  Songs  before  Sunrise,  1871, 
he  used  his  fertile  lyrical  gifts  in  hymns  of  progress, 
liberty,  and  revolution.  To  Walt  Whitman  in  America, 
a  stirring  appeal  for  democratic  freedom  in  Europe, 
shows  to  what  high  use  Swinburne  could  devote  his 
lyrical  powers.  In  these  songs  the  twilight  of  the  earlier 
poems  is  gone,  and  the  sunlight  of  a  new  morning 
begins  to  overflow  the  horizon. 

His  revolutionary  fire  burned  out  in  a  few  years, 
likewise  his  lyrical  power.  In  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  he  was  guarded  and  tended  by  his  friend  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton  from  any  physical  or  mental 
excess.  These  years  were  spent  writing  impressionistic 
criticism  on  Shakespeare  (1879)  and  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  Victor  Hugo  (1886),  Blake,  and  other 
writers.  The  impressionist  attempts  to  give  his  reader 
the  flavor  or  sensation  evoked  by  a  play  or  poem;  and 
where  Swinburne  was  acquainted  fully  with  his  subject, 
as  in  his  essay  on  Rossetti,  he  showed  himself  a  master 
of  this  type  of  criticism. 

He  published  a  second  series  of  Lyrical  Ballads  in 
1878,  and  a  third  in  1889.  In  the  eighteen-nineties  he 
was  acclaimed  by  a  younger  generation  of  poets,  like 
Arthur  Symons  and  Oscar  Wilde,  as  the  leader  of  the 
aesthetic  revolt  against  Victorianism.  He  died  in  1909, 
a  conservative,  a  classic,  a  respectable  old  reprobate. 

Works:  Collected  Wor\s,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse  and 
T.  J.  Wise,  20  vols.,  1925-1927;  Collected  Poetical 
Works,  Heinemann,  1924;  The  Best  of  Swinburne, 
edited  by  C.  K.  Hyder  and  Lewis  Chase,  1937. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  Harold  Nicholson,  Swin- 
burne, 1926;  Georges  Lafourcade,  Swinburne:  A 
Literary  Biography,  1932. 

Choruses  from  Atalanta  in  Calydon  (1865) 
1 
When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 


Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous  5 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 
The  tongueless  vigil  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with   bows   bent  and   with  emptying  of 
quivers, 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light,  10 

With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers, 

With  a  clamor  of  waters,  and  with  might; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers,  15 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the 
night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling? 

O  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to 
her, 
Fire,  or  the  strength  ol  the  streams  that  spring! 

For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her  21 

As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 
And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over,  25 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins; 

The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins; 

And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 

And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten,  30 

And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes., 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  traveling  foot, 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes     35 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit; 

2.  mother  of  months:  Artemis,  goddess  of  the  moon. 
5.  nightingale:  Philomela,  changed  into  a  nightingale  when 
Tereus  pursued  her.  6.  Itylus:  son  of  Tereus  and  Procne. 
Procne  killed  her  child  and  served  him  as  a  feast  to  his  father 
because  he  had  raped  her  sister  Philomela.  7.  Thracian: 
Tereus  ruled  in  Thrace.  8.  tongueless:  Tereus  tore  out 
Philomela's  tongue  to  keep  her  from  telling  of  his  rape. 
10.  Maiden  most  perfect:  Artemis. 
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And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 
And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 


And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night, 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid, 

Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 

The  Masnad  and  the  Bassarid; 
And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide,  45 

The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide, 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 
The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes;  50 

The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves, 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare        55 
The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 


Before  the  beginning  of  years 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears; 

Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran; 
Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell; 
Remembrance  fallen  from  heaven, 

And  madness  risen  from  hell; 
Strength  without  hands  to  smite; 

Love  that  endures  for  a  breath: 
Night,  the  shadow  of  light, 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 


And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 
Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears, 

And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 
From  under  the  feet  of  the  years; 

And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea; 
And  dust  of  the  laboring  earth; 


44.  Mjenad,   Bassarid:  worshiper; 
women. 


jf  Bacchus,   usually 


And  bodies  of  things  to  be  75 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth; 
And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love, 
With  life  before  and  after 

And  death  beneath  and  above,  80 

For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow, 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south         85 

They  gathered  as  unto  strife; 
They  breathed  upon  his  mouth, 

They  filled  his  body  with  life; 
Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein,  90 

A  time  for  labor  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin: 
They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways, 

And  love,  and  a  space  for  delight, 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days,  95 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 
His  speech  is  a  burning  fire; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth; 
In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire, 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death;  100 

He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap; 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

Hymn  to  Proserpine 

(After  the  Proclamation  in  Rome  of  the  Christian 
Faith)  Vicisti,  Galilxe  (1866) 

I  have  lived  long  enough,  having  seen  one  thing, 
that  love  hath  an  end ; 

Goddess  and  maiden  and  queen,  be  near  me  now 
and  befriend. 

Thou  art  more  than  the  day  or  the  morrow,  the 
seasons  that  laugh  or  that  weep; 

For  these  give  joy  and  sorrow;  but  thou,  Proser- 
pina, sleep. 

Hymn  to  Proserpine.  Proserpine:  Persephone,  queen 
of  Hades.  Proclamation  .  .  .  Faith:  by  the  emperors  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius  in  313.  Vicisti,  Galilaee:  "thou 
hast  conquered,  Galilean." 
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Sweet  is  the  treading  of  wine,  and  sweet  the  feet 

of  the  dove;  5 

But  a  goodlier  gift  is  thine  than  foam  of  the  grapes 

or  love. 
Yea,  is  not  even  Apollo,  with  hair  and  harp-string 

of  gold, 
A  bitter  god  to  follow,  a  beautiful  god  to  behold? 
I  am  sick  of  singing:  the  bays  burn  deep  and  chafe: 

I  am  fain 
To  rest  a  little  from  praise  and  grievous  pleasure 

and  pain.  10 

For  the  gods  we  know  not  of,  who  give  us  our  daily 

breath, 
We  know  they  are  cruel  as  love  or  life,  and  lovely 

as  death. 

0  gods  dethroned  and  deceased,  cast  forth,  wiped 

out  in  a  day ! 
From  your  wrath  is  the  world  released,  redeemed 

from  your  chains,  men  say. 
New  gods  are  crowned  in  the  city;    their  flowers 

have  broken  your  rods;  15 

Thev  are  merciful,  clothed  with  pity,  the  young 

compassionate  gods. 
But  for  me  their  new  device  is  barren,  the  days  are 

bare; 
Things  long  past  over  suffice,  and  men  forgotten 

that  were. 
Time  and  the  gods  are  at  strife;  ye  dwell  in  the 

midst  thereof, 
Draining  a  little  life  from  the  barren  breasts  of 

love.  20 

1  say  to  you,  cease,  take  rest;  yea,  I  say  to  you  all, 

be  at  peace, 
Till  the  bitter  milk  of  her  breast  and  the  barren 

bosom  shall  cease. 
Wilt  thou  yet  take  all,  Galilean?   but  these  thou 

shalt  not  take, 
The  laurel,  the  palms  and  the  paean,  the  breast  of 

the  nymphs  in  the  brake; 
Breasts  more  soft  than  a  dove's,  that  tremble  with 

tenderer  breath;  25 

And  all  the  wings  of  the  Loves,  and  all  the  joy 

before  death; 
All  the  feet  of  the  hours  that  sound  as  a  single  lyre, 
Dropped  and  deep  in  the  flowers,  with  strings  that 

flicker  like  tire, 
More  than  these  wilt  thou  give,  things  fairer  than 

all  these  things? 


Nay,  for  a  little  we  live,  and  life  hath  mutable 

wings.  30 

A  little  while  and  we  die;  shall  life  not  thrive  as  it 

may? 
For  no  man  under  the  sky  lives  twice,  outliving 

his  day. 
And  grief  is  a  grievous  thing,  and  a  man  hath 

enough  of  his  tears: 
Why  should   he  labor,  and  bring  fresh  grief  to 

blacken  his  years? 
Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean;   the  world 

has  grown  gray  from  thy  breath;  35 

We  have  drunken  of  things  Lethean,  and  fed  on 

the  fulness  of  death. 
Laurel  is  green  for  a  season,  and  love  is  sweet  for  a 

day; 
But  love  grows  bitter  with  treason,  and  laurel  out- 
lives not  May. 
Sleep,  shall  we  sleep  after  all?  for  the  world  is  not 

sweet  in  the  end; 
For  the  old  faiths  loosen  and  fail,  the  new  years 

ruin  and  rend.  40 

Fate  is  a  sea  without  shore,  and  the  soul  is  a  rock 

that  abides; 
But  her  ears  are  vexed  with  the  roar  and  her  face 

with  the  foam  of  the  tides. 
O  lips  that  the  live  blood  faints  in,  the  leavings  of 

rack  and  rods! 

0  ghastly  glories  of  saints,  dead  limbs  of  gibbeted 

gods! 
Though  all  men  abase  them  before  you  in  spirit, 
and  all  knees  bend,  45 

1  kneel  not  neither  adore  you,  but  standing,  look 

to  the  end. 
All   delicate   days   and    pleasant,    all   spirits   and 

sorrows  are  cast 
Far  out  with  the  foam  of  the  present  that  sweeps  to 

the  surt  of  the  past: 
Where  beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall,  and  between 

the  remote  sea-gates, 
Waste  water  washes,  and  tall  ships  founder,  and 

deep  death  waits:  50 

Where,  mighty  with  deepening  sides,  clad  about 

with  the  seas  as  with  wings. 
And  impelled  of  invisible  tides,    fulfilled  of  un- 
speakable things, 

36.  Lethean:  causing  iorgetfulness. 
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White-eyed  and   poisonous-finned,   shark-toothed 

and  serpen  tine-curled, 
Rolls,  under  the  whitening  wind  of  the  future,  the 

wave  of  the  world. 
The  depths  stand  naked  in  sunder  behind  it,  the 

storms  flee  away;  55 

In  the  hollow  before  it  the  thunder  is  taken  and 

snared  as  a  prey ; 
In  its  sides  is  the  north-wind  bound;  and  its  salt  is 

of  all  men's  tears; 
With  light  of  ruin,  and  sound  of  changes,  and  pulse 

of  years: 
With  travail  of  day  after  day,  and  with  trouble  of 

hour  upon  hour; 
And  bitter  as  blood  is  the  spray;  and  the  crests  are 

as  fangs  that  devour:  60 

And  its  vapor  and  storm  of  its  steam  as  the  sighing 

of  spirits  to  be; 
And  its  noise  as  the  noise  in  a  dream;  and  its  depth 

as  the  roots  of  the  sea: 
And  the  height  of  its  heads  as  the  height  of  the 

utmost  stars  of  the  air: 
And  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  might  thereof 

tremble,  and  time  is  made  bare. 
Will  ye  bridle  the  deep  sea  with  reins,  will  ye 

chasten  the  high  sea  with  rods?  65 

Will  ye  take  her  to  chain  her  with  chains,  who  is 

older  than  all  ye  gods? 
All  ye  as  a  wind  shall  go  by,  as  a  fire  shall  ye  pass 

and  be  past; 
Ye  are  gods,  and  behold,  ye  shall  die,  and  the  waves 

be  upon  you  at  last. 
In  the  darkness  of  time,  in  the  deeps  of  the  years, 

in  the  changes  of  things, 
Ye  shall  sleep  as  a  slain  man  sleeps,  and  the  world 

shall  forget  you  for  kings.  70 

Though  the  feet  of  thine  high  priests  tread  where 

thy  lords  and  our  forefathers  trod, 
Though  these  that  were  gods  are  dead,  and  thou 

being  dead  art  a  god, 
Though  before  thee  the  throned  Cytherean  be 

fallen,  and  hidden  her  head, 
Yet  thy  kingdom  shall  pass,  Galilean,  thy  dead 

shall  go  down  to  thee  dead. 
Of  the  maiden  thy  mother  men  sing  as  a  goddess 

with  grace  clad  around;  75 

73.  Cytherean:  Aphrodite  (Venus). 


Thou  art  throned  where  another  was  king;  where 

another  was  queen  she  is  crowned. 
Yea,  once  we  had  sight  of  another:   but  now  she  is 

queen,  say  these. 
Not  as  thine,   not  as  thine  was  our  mother,   a 

blossom  of  flowering  seas, 
Clothed  round  with  the  world's  desire  as  with 

raiment,  and  fair  as  the  foam, 
And  fleeter  than  kindled  fire,  and  a  goddess  and 

mother  of  Rome.  80 

For  thine  came  pale  and  a  maiden,  and  sister  to 

sorrow;  but  ours, 
Her  deep  hair  heavily  laden  with  odor,  and  color 

of  flowers, 
White    rose    of    the    rose-white    water,    a    silver 

splendor,  a  flame, 
Bent  down  into  us  that  besought  her,  and  earth 

grew  sweet  with  her  name. 
For  thine  came  weeping,  a  slave  among  slaves,  and 

rejected;  but  she  85 

Came  flushed  from  the  full-flushed  wave,  and  im- 
perial, her  foot  on  the  sea. 
And  the  wonderful  waters  knew  her,  the  winds  and 

the  viewless  ways, 
And  the  roses  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the  sea-blue 

stream  of  the  bays. 
Ye  are  fallen,  our  lords,  by  what  token?  we  wist 

that  ye  should  not  fall. 
Ye  were  all  so  fair  that  are  broken;  and  one  more 

fair  than  ye  all.  90 

But  I  turn  to  her  still,  having  seen  she  shall  surely 

abide  in  the  end; 
Goddess  and  maiden  and  queen,  be  near  me  now 

and  befriend. 

0  daughter  of  earth,  of  my  mother,  her  crown  and 

blossom  of  birth, 

1  am  also,  I  also  thy  brother;   I  go  as  I  came  unto 

earth. 
In  the  night  where  thine  eyes  are  as  moons  are 

in  heaven,  the  night  where  thou  art,         95 
Where  the  silence  is  more  than  all  tunes,  where 

sleep  overflows  from  the  heart, 
Where  the  poppies  are  sweet  as  the  rose  in  our 

world,  and  the  red  rose  is  white, 


80.  mother  of  Rome:  Aphrodite  was  believed  to  be  the 
mother  of  Aeneas,  who  was  the  legendary  founder  of  Rome. 
91.  her:  Proserpine. 
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And  the  wind  falls  faint  as  it  blows  with  the  fume 

of  the  flowers  of  the  night, 
And  the  murmur  of  spirits  that  sleep  in  the  shadow 

of  gods  from  afar 
Grows  dim  in  thine  ears  and  deep  as  the  deep  dim 

soul  of  a  star,  too 

In  the  sweet  low  light  of  thy  face,  under  heavens 

untrod  by  the  sun, 
Let  my  soul  with  their  souls  find  place,  and  forget 

what  is  done  and  undone. 
Thou  art  more  than   the  gods  who  number  the 

days  of  our  temporal  breath; 
For   these   give   labor   and   slumber;     but    thou, 

Proserpina,  death. 
Therefore  now  at  thy  feet  I  abide  for  a  season  in 

silence.   I  know  105 

I  shall  die  as  my  fathers  died,  and  sleep  as  they 

sleep;  even  so. 
For  the  glass  of  the  years  is  brittle  wherein  we  gaze 

for  a  span; 
A  little  soul  for  a  little  bears  up  this  corpse  which 

is  man. 
So  long  I  endure,  no  longer;  and  laugh  not  again, 

neither  weep. 
For  there  is  no  God  found  stronger  than  death; 

and  death  is  a  sleep.  no 

A  Match  (1866) 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf, 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes,  5 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  tune,  10 

With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon; 

Hymn  to  Proserpine.     108.  corpse  which   is   man: 

Swinburne  appended  as  a  note  a  Greek  phrase  from 
Epictetus  meaning,  "Thou  art  a  little  soul  bearing  up  a 
corpse.'' 


If  I  were  what  the  words  are  15 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I  your  love  were  death, 
We'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather  20 

With  daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breath; 
If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I  your  love  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow,  25 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy;  30 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours  35 

And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady 

And  night  were  bright  like  day; 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May.  40 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather, 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure,  45 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 

A  Ballad  of  Burdens  (1866) 

The  burden  of  fair  women.   Vain  delight, 

And  love  self-slain  in  some  sweet  shameful  way, 

And  sorrowful  old  age  that  comes  by  night 
As  a  thief  comes  that  has  no  heart  by  day, 
And  change  that  finds  fair  cheeks  and  leaves 
them  gray,  5 

And  weariness  that  keeps  awake  for  hire, 
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And  grief  that  says  what  pleasure  used  to  say: 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  bought  kisses.    This  is  sore, 

A  burden  without  fruit  in  child  bearing;  10 

Between  the  nightfall  and  the  dawn  threescore, 

Threescore  between  the  dawn  and  evening. 

The  shuddering  in  thy  lips,  the  shuddering 
In  thy  sad  eyelids  tremulous  like  fire, 

Makes  love  seem  shameful  and  a  wretched  thing: 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire.  16 

The  burden  of  sweet  speeches.  Nay,  kneel  down, 
Cover  thy  head,  and  weep;  for  verily 

These  market -men  that  buy  thy  white  and  brown 
In  the  last  days  shall  take  no  thought  for  thee;  20 
In  the  last  days  like  earth  thy  face  shall  be, 

Yea,  like  sea-marsh  made  thick  with  brine  and  mire, 
Sad  with  sick  leavings  of  the  sterile  sea: 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  long  living.    Thou  shalt  fear         25 

Waking,  and  sleeping  mourn  upon  thy  bed; 
And  say  at  night,  "Would  God  the  day  were  here!" 

And  say  at  dawn,  "Would  God  the  day  were 
dead!" 

With  weary  days  thou  shalt  be  clothed  and  fed, 
And  wear  remorse  of  heart  for  thine  attire,         30 

Pain  for  thy  girdle  and  sorrow  upon  thine  head: 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  bright  colors.    Thou  shalt  see 

Gold  tarnished,  and  the  gray  above  the  green; 
And  as  the  thing  thou  seest  thy  face  shall  be,       35 

And  no  more  as  the  thing  beforetime  seen. 

And  thou  shalt  say  of  mercy,  "It  hath  been;" 
And  living,  watch  the  old  lips  and  loves  expire, 

And  talking,  tears  shall  take  thy  breath  between: 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire.  40 

The  burden  of  sad  sayings.    In  that  day 

Thou  shalt  tell  all  thy  days  and  hours,  and  tell 

Thy  times  and  ways  and  words  of  love,  and  say 
How  one  was  dear,  and  one  desirable, 
And  sweet  was  life  to  hear  and  sweet  to  smell;   45 

But  now  with  lights  reverse  the  old  hours  retire, 
And  the  last  hour  is  shod  with  fire  from  hell: 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 


The  burden  of  four  seasons.    Rain  in  spring, 
White  rain  and  wind  among  the  tender  trees;    50 

A  summer  of  green  sorrows  gathering; 
Rank  autumn  in  a  mist  of  miseries, 
With  sad  face  set  towards  the  year,  that  sees 

The  charred  ash  drop  out  of  the  dropping  pyre, 
And  winter  wan  with  many  maladies:  55 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  dead  faces.    Out  of  sight 

And  out  of  love,  beyond  the  reach  of  hands, 

Changed  in  the  changing  of  the  dark  and  light, 
They  walk  and  weep  about  the  barren  lands     60 
Where  no  seed  is,  nor  any  garner  stands, 

Where  in  short  breaths  the  doubtful  days  respire, 
And  time's  turned  glass  lets  through  the  sighing 
sands : 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  much  gladness.   Life  and  lust         65 

Forsake  thee,  and  the  face  of  thy  delight; 
And  underfoot  the  heavy  hour  strews  dust, 

And  overhead  strange  weathers  burn  and  bite; 

And  where  the  red  was,  lo  the  bloodless  white; 
And  where  truth  was,  the  likeness  of  a  liar;         70 

And  where  day  was,  the  likeness  of  the  night: 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

L 'Envoy 

Princes,  and  ye  whom  pleasure  quickeneth, 

Heed  well  this  rhyme  before  your  pleasure  tire; 
For  life  is  sweet,  but  after  life  is  death.  75 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 


The  Garden  of  Proserpine  (1866) 

Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet; 

Here,  where  all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds'  and  spent  waves'  riot 

In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams; 
I  watch  the  green  field  growing  5 

For  reaping  folk  and  sowing, 
For  harvest  time  and  mowing, 

A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

A  Ballad  of  Burdens.  L'Envoy :  in  the  French  ballade, 
a  form  which  Swinburne  uses  in  this  poem,  the  envoi  is  a 
postscript,  usually  addressed  to  a  prince. 
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I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter, 

And  men  that  laugh  and  weep, 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 
For  men  that  sow  to  reap: 
I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers, 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers, 
And  every  thing  but  sleep. 

Here  life  has  death  for  neighbor, 
And  far  from  eye  or  ear 

Wan  waves  and  wet  winds  labor, 
Weak  ships  and  spirits  steer; 

They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 

They  wot  not  who  make  thither; 

But  no  such  winds  blow  hither, 
And  no  such  things  grow  here. 

No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice, 

No  heather-flower  or  vine, 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies, 
Green  grapes  of  Proserpine, 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes 
Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes, 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

Pale,  without  name  or  number, 
In  fruitless  fields  of  corn, 

They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 
All  night  till  light  is  born; 

And  like  a  soul  belated, 

In  hell  and  heaven  unmated, 

By  cloud  and  mist  abated 
Comes  out  of  darkness  morn. 

Though  one  were  strong  as  seven, 
He  too  with  death  shall  dwell, 

Nor  wake  with  wings  in  heaven, 
Nor  weep  for  pains  in  hell; 

Though  one  were  fair  as  roses, 

His  beauty  clouds  and  closes; 

And  well  though  love  reposes, 


In  the  end  it  is  not  well. 


Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal, 
Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  stands 

Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
With  cold  immortal  hands; 


Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  love's,  who  fears  to  greet  her, 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her  55 

For  many  times  and  lands. 

She  waits  for  each  and  other. 

She  waits  for  all  men  born ; 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 

The  life  of  fruits  and  corn;  60 

And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her,  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow, 

And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

There  go  the  loves  that  wither,  65 

The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings, 

And  all  dead  years  draw  thither, 
And  all  disastrous  things; 

Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken, 

Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken,  70 

Wild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken, 
Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow, 

And  joy  was  never  sure; 
To-day  will  die  to-morrow;  75 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful, 
With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no  loves  endure.  80 

From  too  much  love  of  living, 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  gods  may  be 
That  no  life  lives  forever;  85 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken, 

Nor  any  change  of  light;  90 

Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 
Nor  any  sound  or  sight; 
59.  her  mother:  Demeter,  goddess  of  earth,  was  Proser 
pine's  mother.  Proserpine,  according  to  legend,  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  six  months  (spring  and  summer)  in  the  upper 
world  with  her  mother,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  she  spent  in 
Hades  as  Pluto's  queen. 
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Before  ever  land  was, 
Before  ever  the  sea, 


Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal,  With  hands  uncreate 

Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal:  My  limbs  unbegotten  that  measure  the  length  of 

Only  the  sleep  eternal  95                   the  measure  of  fate.                                    30 
In  an  eternal  night. 

But  what  thing  dost  thou  now, 

Hertha  (1870)  Looking  Godward,  to  cry 

"I  am  I,  thou  art  thou, 

I  am  that  which  began;  I  am  low,  thou  art  high"? 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll;  I  am  thou,  whom  thou  seekest  to  find  him;   find 

Out  of  me  God  and  man;  thou  but  thyself,  thou  art  I.  35 

I  am  equal  and  whole; 

God  changes,  and  man,  and  the  form  of  them  T  .1  ,    ,     r 

,,.,',,  1  the  grain  and  the  furrow, 

bodily;  1  am  the  soul.  5  -ru      1       u    1  1  j 

•"  1  he  plough-cloven  clod 

And  the  ploughshare  drawn  thorough. 

The  germ  and  the  sod, 

The  deed  and  the  doer,  the  seed  and  the  sower,  the 
Or  sort  hair  01  the  grass,  1     ^     ,  ■  ,    ■    ^    , 

.  °  dust  which  is  God.  40 

Or  fair  limbs  of  the  tree, 

Or  the  flesh-colored  fruit  of  my  branches,  I  was, 

and  thy  soul  was  in  me.                               10  Hast  .thou  known  how  l  fashioned  thee, 

Child,  underground? 

First  life  on  my  sources  Fire  that  impassioned  thee, 

First  drifted  and  swam;  Iron  that  bound> 

Out  of  me  are  the  forces  Dim  changes  of  water'  what  thmS  of  a11  these  hast 

That  save  it  or  damn;  thou  known  of  or  found?                            45 
Out  of  me  man  and  woman,  and  wild-beast  and 

bird;  before  God  was,  I  am.                       15  Canst  thou  say  in  thine  heart 

Thou  hast  seen  with  thine  eyes 

Beside  or  above  me  With  what  cunning  of  art 

Nought  is  there  to  go;  Thou  wast  wrought  in  what  wise, 

Love  or  unlove  me,  By  what  force  of  what  stuff  thou  wast  shapen,  and 

Unknow  me  or  know.  shown  on  my  breast  to  the  skies?              50 
I  am  that  which  unloves  me  and  loves;    I  am 

stricken,  and  I  am  the  blow.                      20  who  hath  given,  who  hath  sold  it  thee, 

Knowledge  of  me? 

I  the  mark  that  is  missed  Has  the  wilderness  told  it  thee? 

And  the  arrows  that  miss,  Hast  thou  learnt  of  the  sea? 

I  the  mouth  that  is  kissed  Hast  thou  communed  in  spirit  with  night?  have 

And  the  breath  in  the  kiss,  the  winds  taken  counsel  with  thee?          55 
The  search,  and  the  sought,  and  the  seeker,  the 

soul  and  the  body  that  is.  25  T ,        T  , 

J  Have  I  set  such  a  star 

T  .,.,.,, ,  To  show  light  on  thy  brow 

1  am  that  thing  which  blesses  ~,        ,  c  c 

°  That  thou  sawest  from  alar 

u^u  C  3  C'  What  I  show  to  thee  now? 

1  hat  which  caresses  Haye  ^  spoken  as  brethren  together>  the  sun  and 

Hertha.   Hertha  was  the  Teutonic  goddess  of  earth  and  the  mountains  and  thou?  60 

growth;    here,  the  goddess  of  human  mental  and  physical 
evolution.  29.  uncreate:  uncreated,  that  is,  eternal. 
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What  is  here,  dost  thou  know  it? 

What  was,  hast  thou  known? 
Prophet  nor  poet 

Nor  tripod  nor  throne 
Nor  spirit  nor  flesh  can  make  answer,  but  only 
thy  mother  alone.  65 

Mother,  not  maker, 

Born,  and  not  made; 
Though  her  children  forsake  her, 

Allured  or  afraid, 
Praying  prayers  to  the  God  of  their  fashion,  she 
stirs  not  for  all  that  have  prayed.  70 

A  creed  is  a  rod, 

And  a  crown  is  of  night; 
But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, 
To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit,  and 
live  out  thy  life  as  the  light.  75 

I  am  in  thee  to  save  thee, 

As  my  soul  in  thee  saith; 
Give  thou,  as  I  gave  thee, 
Thy  life-blood  and  breath, 
Green  leaves  of  thy  labor,  white  flowers  of  thy 
thought,  and  red  fruit  of  thy  death.  80 

Be  the  ways  of  thy  giving 

As  mine  were  to  thee; 
The  free  life  of  thy  living, 
Be  the  gift  of  it  free; 
Not  as  servant  to  lord,  nor  as  master  to  slave, 
shalt  thou  give  thee  to  me.  85 

0  children  of  banishment, 
Souls  overcast, 

Were  the  lights  ye  see  vanish  meant 
Always  to  last, 
Ye  would  know  not  the  sun  overshining  the 

shadows  and  stars  overpast.  90 

1  that  saw  where  ye  trod 

The  dim  paths  of  the  night 
Set  the  shadow  called  God 

64.  tripod:  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  67.  not  made: 

developed  through  evolution,  not  created  in  a  single  act. 
88.  lights:  religious  creeds. 


In  your  skies  to  give  light; 
But  the  morning  of  manhood  is  risen,  and   the 
shadowless  soul  is  in  sight.  95 

The  tree  many-rooted 

That  swells  to  the  sky 
With  the  frondage  red-fruited, 

The  life-tree  am  I; 
In  the  buds  of  your  lives  is  the  sap  of  my  leaves: 
ye  shall  live  and  not  die.  100 

But  the  gods  of  your  fashion 

That  take  and  that  give, 
In  their  pity  and  passion 

That  scourge  and  forgive, 
They  are  worms  that  are  bred  in  the  bark  that 
falls  off;  they  shall  die  and  not  live.         105 

My  own  blood  is  what  stanches 

The  wounds  in  my  bark; 
Stars  caught  in  my  branches 

Make  day  of  the  dark, 
And  are  worshipped  as  suns  till  the  sunrise  shall 
tread  out  their  fires  as  a  spark.  110 

Where  dead  ages  hide  under 

The  live  roots  of  the  tree, 
In  my  darkness  the  thunder 

Makes  utterance  of  me; 
In  the  clash  of  my  boughs  with  each  other  ye  hear 
the  waves  sound  of  the  sea.  1 15 

That  noise  is  of  Time, 

As  his  feathers  are  spread 
And  his  feet  set  to  climb 

Through  the  boughs  overhead, 
And  my  foliage  rings  round  him  and  rustles,  and 
branches  are  bent  with  his  tread.  120 

The  storm-winds  of  ages 

Blow  through  me  and  cease, 
The  war-wind  that  rages, 
The  spring-wind  of  peace, 
Ere  the  breath  of  them  roughen  my  tresses,  ere 
one  of  my  blossoms  increase.  125 

96.  tree  many-rooted:  Yggdrasill,  a  tree  which  supports 
the  universe;  a  symbol  from  Germanic  myth. 
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All  sounds  of  all  changes, 

All  shadows  and  lights 
On  the  world's  mountain-ranges 

And  stream-riven  heights, 
Whose  tongue  is  the  wind's  tongue  and  language  of 
storm-clouds  on  earth-shaking  nights;      130 


More  fair  than  strange  fruit  is 

Of  faiths  ye  espouse; 
In  me  only  the  root  is 

That  blooms  in  your  boughs; 
Behold  now  your  God  that  ye  made  you,  to  feed 
him  with  faith  of  your  vows.  165 


All  forms  of  all  faces, 

All  works  of  all  hands 
In  unsearchable  places 

Of  time-stricken  lands, 
All  death  and  all  life,  and  all  reigns  and  all  ruins, 
drop  through  me  as  sands.  135 


In  the  darkening  and  whitening 

Abysses  adored, 
With  dayspring  and  lightning 

For  lamp  and  for  sword, 
God  thunders  in  heaven,  and  his  angels  are  red 
with  the  wrath  of  the  Lord.  170 


Though  sore  be  my  burden 

And  more  than  ye  know, 
And  my  growth  have  no  guerdon 

But  only  to  grow. 
Yet  I  fail  not  of  growing  for  lightnings  above  me 
or  deathworms  below.  140 


O  my  sons,  O  too  dutiful 
Toward  gods  not  of  me, 
Was  not  I  enough  beautiful? 
Was  it  hard  to  be  free? 
For  behold,  I  am  with  you,  am  in  you  and  of  you; 
look  forth  now  and  see.  175 


These  too  have  their  part  in  me, 

As  I  too  in  these; 
Such  fire  is  at  heart  in  me, 

Such  sap  is  this  tree's, 
Which  hath  in  it  all  sounds  and  all   secrets  of 
infinite  lands  and  of  seas.  145 


Lo,  winged  with  world's  wonders, 

With  miracles  shod, 
With  the  fires  of  his  thunders 
For  raiment  and  rod, 
God  trembles  in  heaven,  and  his  angels  are  white 
with  the  terror  of  God.  180 


In  the  spring-colored  hours 

When  my  mind  was  as  May's, 
There  brake  forth  of  me  flowers 
By  centuries  of  days, 
Strong  blossoms  with  perfume  of  manhood, 
out  from  my  spirit  as  rays. 


shot 
150 


For  his  twilight  is  come  on  him, 

His  anguish  is  here; 
And  his  spirits  gaze  dumb  on  him, 

Grown  gray  from  his  fear; 
And  his  hour  taketh  hold  on  him  stricken,  the  last 
of  his  infinite  year.  185 


And  the  sound  of  them  springing 

And  smell  of  their  shoots 
Were  as  warmth  and  sweet  singing 

And  strength  to  my  roots; 
And  the  lives  of  my  children  made  perfect  with 
freedom  of  soul  were  my  fruits.  155 


Thought  made  him  and  breaks  him, 

Truth  slays  and  forgives; 
But  to  you,  as  time  takes  him. 
This  new  thing  it  gives, 
Even  love,  the  beloved  republic,  that  feeds  upon 
freedom  and  lives.  190 


I  bid  you  but  be; 

I  have  need  not  of  prayer; 
I  have  need  of  you  free 

As  your  mouths  of  mine  air; 
That  my  heart  may  be  greater  withi 
holding  the  fruits  of  me  fair. 


me,  be- 


For  truth  only  is  living, 

Truth  only  is  whole. 
And  the  love  of  his  giving 

Man's  polestar  and  pole; 
Man,  pulse  of  my  centre,  and  fruit  of  my  body, 
and  seed  of  my  soul.  195 
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One  birth  of  my  bosom; 

One  beam  of  mine  eye; 
One  topmost  blossom 

That  scales  the  sky; 
Man,  equal  and  one  with  me,  man  that  is  made  of 
me,  man  that  is  I.  200 


To  Walt  Whitman. in  America  (1870) 

Send  but  a  song  oversea  for  us, 
Heart  of  their  hearts  who  are  free, 

Heart  of  their  singer,  to  be  for  us 
More  than  our  singing  can  be; 

Ours,  in  the  tempest  at  error, 

With  no  light  but  the  twilight  of  terror; 
Send  us  a  song  oversea ! 

Sweet-smelling  of  pine-leaves  and  grasses, 
And  blown  as  a  tree  through  and  through 

With  the  winds  of  the  keen  mountain-passes, 
And  tender  as  sun-smitten  dew; 

Sharp- tongued  as  the  winter  that  shakes 

The  wastes  of  your  limitless  lakes, 
Wide-eyed  as  the  sea-line's  blue. 

O  strong-winged  soul  with  prophetic 
Lips  hot  with  the  bloodbeats  of  song, 

With  tremor  of  heartstrings  magnetic, 
With  thoughts  as  thunders  in  throng, 

With  consonant  ardors  of  chords 

That  pierce  men's  souls  as  with  swords 
And  hale  them  hearing  along, 

Make  us  too  music,  to  be  with  us 

As  a  word  from  a  world's  heart  warm; 

To  sail  the  dark  as  a  sea  with  us, 
Full-sailed,  outsinging  the  storm, 

A  song  to  put  fire  in  our  ears 

Whose  burning  shall  burn  up  tears, 
Whose  sign  bid  battle  reform; 

A  note  in  the  ranks  of  a  clarion, 

A  word  in  the  wind  of  cheer, 
To  consume  as  with  lightning  the  carrion 

That  makes  time  foul  for  us  here; 
In  the  air  that  our  dead  things  infest 
A  blast  of  the  breath  of  the  west, 

Till  east  way  as  west  way  is  clear. 


Out  of  the  sun  beyond  sunset, 

From  the  evening  whence  morning  shall  be, 
With  rollers  in  measureless  onset, 

With  the  van  of  the  storming  sea, 
With  the  world-wide  wind,  with  the  breath         40 
That  breaks  ships  driven  upon  death, 

With  the  passion  of  all  things  free, 

With  the  sea-steeds  footless  and  frantic, 
White  myriads  for  death  to  bestride 

In  the  charge  of  the  ruining  Atlantic  45 

Where  deaths  by  regiments  ride. 

With  clouds  and  clamors  of  waters, 

With  a  long  note  shriller  than  slaughter's 
On  the  furrowless  fields  world-wide, 

With  terror,  with  ardor  and  wonder,  50 

With  the  soul  of  the  season  that  wakes 

When  the  weight  of  a  whole  year's  thunder 
In  the  tidestream  of  autumn  breaks, 

Let  the  flight  of  the  wide-winged  word 

Come  over,  come  in  and  be  heard,  55 

Take  form  and  fire  for  our  sakes. 

For  a  continent  bloodless  with  travail 

Here  toils  and  brawls  as  it  can, 
And  the  web  of  it  who  shall  unravel 

Of  all  that  peer  on  the  plan;  60 

Would  fain  grow  men,  but  they  grow  not, 
And  fain  be  free,  but  they  know  not 

One  name  for  freedom  and  man? 

One  name,  not  twain  for  division ; 

One  thing,  not  twain,  from  the  birth;  65 

Spirit  and  substance  and  vision, 

Worth  more  than  worship  is  worth; 
Unbeheld,  unadored,  undivined, 
The  cause,  the  center,  the  mind, 

The  secret  and  sense  of  the  earth.  70 

Here  as  a  weakling  in  irons, 

Here  as  weanling  in  bands, 
As  a  prey  that  the  stake-net  environs, 

Our  life  that  we  looked  for  stands; 
And  the  man-child  naked  and  dear,  75 

Democracy,  turns  on  us  here 

Eyes  trembling  with  tremulous  hands. 
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It  sees  not  what  season  shall  bring  to  it 
Sweet  fruit  of  its  bitter  desire; 

Few  voices  it  hears  yet  sing  to  it, 
Few  pulses  of  hearts  reaspire; 

Foresees  not  time,  nor  forehears 

The  noises  of  imminent  years, 

Earthquake,  and  thunder,  and  fire: 


But  in  weariest  of  years  and  obscurest 
Doth  it  live  not  at  heart  of  all  things. 

The  one  God  and  one  spirit,  a  purest 
Life,  fed  from  unstanchable  springs? 

Within  love,  within  hatred  it  is, 

And  its  seed  in  the  stripe  as  the  kiss, 
And  in  slaves  is  the  germ,  and  in  kings. 


When  crowned  and  weaponed  and  curbless 
It  shall  walk  without  helm  or  shield 

The  bare  burnt  furrows  and  herbless 
Of  war's  last  flame-stricken  held, 

Till  godlike,  equal  with  time, 

It  stand  in  the  sun  sublime, 

In  the  godhead  of  man  revealed. 

Round  your  people  and  over  them 

Light  like  raiment  is  drawn, 
Close  as  a  garment  to  cover  them 

Wrought  not  of  mail  nor  of  lawn; 
Here,  with  hope  hardly  to  wear, 
Naked  nations  and  bare 

Swim,  sink,  strike  out  for  the  dawn. 

Chains  are  here,  and  a  prison, 
Kings,  and  subjects,  and  shame. 

If  the  God  upon  you  be  arisen, 

How  should  our  songs  be  the  same? 

How,  in  confusion  of  change, 

How  shall  we  sing,  in  a  strange 
Land,  songs  praising  his  name? 

God  is  buried  and  dead  to  us, 

Even  the  spirit  of  earth, 
Freedom;  so  have  they  said  to  us, 

Some  with  mocking  and  mirth, 
Some  with  heartbreak  and  tears; 
And  a  God  without  eyes,  without  ears, 

Who  shall  sing  of  him,  dead  in  the  birth? 

The  earth-god  Freedom,  the  lonely 
Face  lightening,  the  footprint  unshod, 

Not  as  one  man  crucified  only 
Nor  scourged  with  but  one  life's  rod; 

The  soul  that  is  substance  of  nations, 

Reincarnate  with  fresh  generations; 
The  great  god  Man,  which  is  God. 


Freedom  we  call  it,  for  holier 

Name  of  the  soul's  there  is  none; 
Surelier  its  labors,  if  slowlier, 

Than  the  meters  of  star  or  of  sun;  130 

Slowlier  than  life  into  breath, 
Surelier  than  time  into  death, 

It  moves  till  its  labor  be  done. 

Till  the  motion  be  done  and  the  measure 

Circling  through  season  and  clime,  135 

Slumber  and  sorrow  and  pleasure, 
Vision  of  virtue  and  crime; 

Till  consummate  with  conquering  eyes, 

A  soul  disembodied,  it  rise 

From  the  body  transfigured  of  time.  140 

Till  it  rise  and  remain  and  take  station 
With  the  stars  of  the  worlds  that  rejoice; 

Till  the  voice  of  its  heart's  exultation 
Be  as  theirs  an  invariable  voice; 

By  no  discord  of  evil  estranged,  145 

By  no  pause,  by  no  breach  in  it  changed, 
By  no  clash  in  the  chord  of  its  choice. 

It  is  one  with  the  world's  generations, 
With  the  spirit,  the  star,  and  the  sod; 

With  the  kingless  and  king-stricken  nations,       150 
With  the  cross,  and  the  chain,  and  the  rod; 

The  most  high,  the  most  secret,  most  lonely, 

The  earth-soul  Freedom,  that  only 
Lives,  and  that  only  is  God. 

A  Forsaken  Garden  (1876) 

In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  high- 
land, 
At  the  sea-down's  edge  between  windward  and 
lee, 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island, 
The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
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A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses  5 

The  steep  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 
Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves 
of  its  roses 

Now  he  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken, 

To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land.       10 
If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 
Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's 
hand? 
So  long  have  the  grey  bare  walks  lain  guestless, 

Through  branches  and  briers  if  a  man  make  way, 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's,  restless     15 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled, 

That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb 
To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 
Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touc-hed  not  of 
time.  20 

The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken; 

The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 
The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken, 
These  remain. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls 

not;  25 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are 

dry; 

From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale 

calls  not, 
•     Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 

Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song;  30 

Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels  35 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 
Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 

Years  ago.  40 


Heart   handfast  in  heart  as   they   stood,   "Look 
thither," 
Did  he  whisper?    "Look  forth  from  the  flowers 
to  the  sea; 
For    the    foam-flowers    endure    when    the    rose- 
blossoms  wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we?" 
And   the  same  wind  sang  and   the  same  waves 
whitened,  45 

And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed, 
In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had 
lightened, 

Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went 
whither? 
And  were  one  to  the  end— but  what  end  who 
knows?  50 

Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 

Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love 

them? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave? 

They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them     55 

Or  the  wave. 

All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers, 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be.  60 

Not    a    breath    shall    there    sweeten    the    seasons 
hereafter 
Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or 
weep, 
When  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and 
laughter 

We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  for  ever;  65 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise 
up  never, 
Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,   stones,   and   thorns  of  the   wild   ground 
growing, 
While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be;  70 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 
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Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink, 
Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides 
humble  75 

The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink, 
Here  now  in  his  triumph  where  all  things  falter, 
Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand 
spread, 
As  a  god  self-slain  on  his  own  strange  altar, 

Death  lies  dead.  80 


Poor  perfect  voice,  most  blithe  when  most  forlorn, 
That  rings  athwart  the  sea  whence  no  man  steers, 
Like  joy-bells  crossed  with  death-bells  in  our 
ears!  25 

What  far  delight  has  cooled  the  fierce  desire 

That  like  some  ravenous  bird  was  strong  to  tire 
On    that   frail   flesh  and   soul   consumed   with 
flame, 

But  left  more  sweet  than  roses  to  respire, 
Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name?   30 


A  Ballad  of  Francois  Villon,  Prince  of  All  Ballad- 
Makers  (1877) 

Bird  of  the  bitter  bright  gray  golden  morn, 
Scarce  risen  upon  the  dusk  of  dolorous  years, 

First  of  us  all  and  sweetest  singer  born, 

Whose  far  shrill  note  the  world  of  new  men  hears 

Cleave  the  cold  shuddering  shade  as  twilight 

clears;  5 

When  song  new-born  put  off  the  old  world's  attire 

And  felt  its  tune  on  her  changed  lips  expire, 
Writ  foremost  on  the  roll  of  them  that  came 

Fresh  girt  for  service  of  the  latter  lyre, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name!    10 


Envoi 

Prince  of  sweet  songs  made  out  of  tears  and  fire, 
A  harlot  was  thy  nurse,  a  god  thy  sire; 

Shame  soiled  thy  song,  and  song  assoiled  thy 
shame. 
But  from  thy  feet  now  death  has  washed  the  mire, 
Love  reads  out  first  at  head  of  all,  our  quire,        35 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name. 


The  Higher  Pantheism  in  a  Nut-Shell  (1880) 

One,  who  is  not,  we  see;    but  one,  whom  we  see 

not,  is. 
Surely  this  is  not  that;    but  that  is  assuredly  this. 


Alas,  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  and  the  scorn, 

That  clothed  thy  life  with  hopes  and  sins  and 
fears, 
And  gave  thee  stones  for  bread  and  tares  for  corn 
And  plume-plucked  gaol-birds  for  thy  starveling 

peers, 
Till  death  clipped  close  their  flight  with  shame- 
ful shears;  15 
Till  shifts  came  short  and  loves  were  hard  to  hire, 
When  lilt  of  song  nor  twitch  of  twangling  wire 

Could  buy  thee  bread  or  kisses;  when  light  fame 
Spurned  like  a  ball  and  haled  through  brake  and 
briar, 
Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name!  20 


What,  and  wherefore,  and  whence?    for  under  is 

over  and  under; 
If  thunder  could  be  without  lightning,  lightning 

could  be  without  thunder. 

Doubt  is  faith,  in  the  main;  but  faith,  on  the 
whole,  is  doubt.  5 

We  cannot  believe  by  proof;  but  could  we  believe 
without? 

Why,  and  whither,  and  how?    for  barley  and  rye 

are  not  clover; 
Neither  are   straight   lines  curves  —  yet  over  is 

under  and  over. 


Poor  splendid  wings  so  frayed  and  soiled  and  torn! 
Poor  kind  wild  eyes  so  dashed  with  light  quick 


A  Ballad  of  Francois  Villon.  Frangois  Villon  was  a 
French  poet  (born  1431),  famous  for  his  realistic  and  pas- 
sionate ballads  and  notorious  for  his  vagabond  life. 


Two  and  two  may  be  four,  but  four  and  four  are 

not  eight; 
Fate  and  God  may  be  twain,  but  God  is  the  same 

thing  as  fate.  .  10 

The  Higher  Pantheism  in  a  Nut-Shell.    A  parody  of 
Tennyson's  Higher  Pantheism. 
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Ask  a  man  what  he  thinks,  and  get  from  a  man 

what  he  feels; 
God,  once  caught  in  the  fact,  shows  you  a  fair  pair 

of  heels. 


Once  the  mastodon  was;  pterodactyls  were  com- 
mon as  cocks. 

Then  the  mammoth  was  God;  now  is  He  a  prize 
ox.  20 


Body  and  spirit  are  twins;  God  only  knows  which        p^raMs  all  things  are_yet   many  of  these  are 


is  which  — 


askew; 


The  soul  squats  down  in  the  flesh,  like  a  tinker  You  are  certainly  r,  but  certainly  I  am  not  you. 
drunk  in  a  ditch. 

More  is  the  whole  than  a  part,  but  half  is  more  SPrin§s  the  rock  from  the  Plain'  shoots  the  stream 

than  the  whole;  15  from  the  rock; 

Clearly,  the  soul  is  the  bodv-but  is  not  the  body  Cocks  exist  for  the  hen-  bllt  hens  exist   for  the 

the  soul?  cock- 


One  and  two  are  not  one,  but  one  and  nothing  is  God,  whom  we  see  not,  is;   and  God,  who  is  not, 

two;  we  see.                                                                25 

Truth  can  hardly  be  false,  if  falsehood  cannot  be  Fiddle,  we  know,  is  diddle;  and  diddle,  we  take  it, 

true.  is  dee. 


JOHN  RUSKIN  (1819-1900) 


John  Ruskin,  as  a  child,  was  encouraged  by  his  Cal- 
vinist  mother  to  read  aloud  to  her  from  the  Bible.  In 
this  way  he  read  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  not  once 
but  many  times,  until  he  knew  most  of  the  Bible  by 
heart.  Throughout  his  life  the  precepts  ol  Christian 
morality  were  always  in  his  mind.  He  applied  them  to 
nineteenth-century  art.  He  applied  them  to  nine- 
teenth-century society.  It  was  his  tragedy  to  live  in 
an  age  and  be  born  into  a  class  of  people  which  preached 
Christian  brotherhood  on  Sundays  and  practiced  the 
reverse  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

His  father,  a  well-to-do  wine  merchant,  provided 
him  with  a  private  tutor  at  an  early  age  and,  to  broaden 
his  education,  took  him  to  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  Even  in  his  youth,  Ruskin  was  acquainted 
with  the  art  galleries  and  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Europe, 
and  these  were  soon  to  become  an  absorbing  interest. 
After  several  courses  in  literature  at  King's  College  in 
London,  he  went  to  Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford. 
A  two-year  period  of  ill  health  interrupted  his  univer- 
sity work,  but  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
medieval,  or  Pre-Raphaelite,  painters  of  Italy.  He 
found  in  their  treatment  of  religious  subjects  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  fervent  Christianity,  whereas  in 
Raphael  and  the  Renaissance  painters  in  general  he  was 
repelled  by  lavish  color  and  the  idealization  of  physical 
life.   J.  M.  W.  Turner,  whom  he  met  in  1840,  was  the 


only  contemporary  painter  whom  he  could  admire. 
To  Ruskin,  Turner  seemed  vitally  concerned,  in  his 
vast  landscapes,  with  representing  the  impressions  of 
an  exalted  religious  worship  of  nature  and  of  universal 
harmony,  and  Ruskin  undertook  to  defend  Turner's 
art  against  numerous  adverse  critics  in  the  first  volume 
of  Modern  Painters.  In  the  five  volumes  of  this  work, 
published  between  1843  and  1860,  Ruskin  developed 
an  almost  purely  ethical  theory  of  art.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  a  fine  technique  could  ever 
justify  the  treatment  of  an  immoral  subject.  In  his 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  (1849)  he  approached  a 
different  subject  in  the  same  spirit.  Significantly 
enough,  the  seven  lamps,  or  principles,  of  architecture 
were  sacrifice,  truth,  power,  beauty,  life,  memory,  and 
obedience.  Where  these  lamps  were  all  combined  in  a 
total  illumination,  as  in  the  medieval  period,  architec- 
ture flourished.  When  sacrifice  and  obedience  were 
lacking,  as  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  architec- 
ture became  a  "pestilent  art."  This  view  is  developed 
at  great  length  in  the  three  volumes  of  Stones  of 
Venice  (1851-1853). 

When  the  publication  of  The  Germ,  in  1851,  by 
Rossetti  and  other  poets  and  painters  who  admired  the 
art  produced  before  Raphael,  aroused  the  ridicule  of 

The  Higher  Pantheism  in  a  Nut-Shell.  19.  pterodactyls: 
prehistoric  winged  reptiles. 
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contemporary  reviewers,  Ruskin  leapt  to  the  defence 
of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites  in  letters  to  the  Times 
and  several  pamphlets.  By  comparison  with  the  aca- 
demic painting  of  his  day,  Ruskin  found  Rossetti  and 
Holman  Hunt  producing  art  of  value.  However, 
Ruskin  was  generally  skeptical  about  the  value  of 
modern  art  because  he  believed  that  art  could  arise 
only  in  a  worthy  society,  and  the  more  he  studied  and 
learned  about  the  England  of  his  day,  the  less  worthy 
he  found  it  to  be. 

In  1854  Ruskin  began  teaching  art  classes  at  the 
Workingmen's  College  in  London.  One  of  his  main 
precepts  as  a  teacher  was  that  art  could  be  no  greater 
than  the  society  which  produced  it.  He  urged  his  stu- 
dents, if  they  wished  to  become  great  artists,  to  begin 
by  reforming  society.  His  lectures  on  art  became  at 
the  same  time  lectures  in  economics.  In  1858  he  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  at  Manchester  under  the  general 
title  The  Political  Economy  of  Art.  Ruskin's  radicalism 
embarrassed  the  editors  both  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
and  of  Frazers,  who  suspended  publication  of  two 
series  of  his  articles  because  of  the  violent  opposition  of 
readers.  These  articles  were  published  later,  in  1862 
and  1872,  under  the  respective  titles  of  Unto  This  Last 
and  Mtmera  Pulveris.  Indifferent  to  middle-class  preju- 
dice, Ruskin  advocated  the  organization  of  labor  to 
improve  the  health  and  living  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  To  him,  wealth  was  equivalent  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  people  of  a  country,  not  to  the 
credit  on  the  balance  sheets  of  business  firms.  In  his 
attack  on  a  competitive  economic  system,  he  proved 
himself  the  apt  disciple  of  Carlyle.  His  most  outstand- 
ing criticism  of  this  type  is  to  be  found  in  The  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive  (1866)  and  in  his  open  letters  addressed 
to  the  workingmen  of  England,  under  the  general  title 
Tors  Clavigera  (1871-1884). 

The  strength  of  Ruskin's  social  criticism  can  be  seen 
most  fully  in  his  scheme  to  found  an  ideal  society  called 
St.  George's  Guild.  All  its  members  were  to  earn  their 
living  with  their  own  hands,  so  far  as  they  had  the 
ability;  "and  not  to  allow,  much  less  compel,  other 
people  to  work  for  us:  this  duty  being  of  double 
force, — first,  as  necessary  to  our  own  health  and  honor; 
but  much  more,  as  striking  home  at  the  ghastly  uni- 
versal crime  of  modern  society, — stealing  the  laborer's 
bread  from  him  (making  him  work,  that  is  to  say,  for 
ours,  as  well  as  his  own),  and  then  abusing  and  despising 
him  for  the  degradation  of  character  which  his  per- 
petual toil  involves;  deliberately,  in  many  cases,  re- 
fusing to  encourage  him  in  economy,  that  we  may  have 
him  at  our  mercy  to  grind  in  the  mill;  always  selling 
as  much  gin  and  beer  to  him  as  we  can  persuade  him 


to  swill,  at  the  rate  ol  twentypence  for  twopence 
worth  ...  to  fill  our  own  pockets;  and  teaching  him 
pious  catechisms,  that  we  may  keep  him  our  quiet 
slave." 

Ruskin  gave  away  all  of  a  large  fortune  inherited 
from  his  father  in  1864,  to  further  such  schemes  as 
St.  George's  Guild.  While  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at 
Oxford  (1870-1879  and  1883-1884),  he  tried  to  found 
a  self-sufficient  community  among  the  Hinksey  diggers 
on  the  Thames.  After  his  retirement  in  1884  to  his 
Brantwood  estate  on  Coniston  Lake  in  the  English 
Lake  District,  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  revive  the 
linen  industry  in  near-by  Langdale.  In  all  these  ex- 
periments he  was  unsuccessful.  His  attempts  to  rein- 
troduce Christianity  into  nineteenth-century  life  were 
doomed  at  every  step  by  the  competitive  economic 
structure  of  society.  Embittered  and  disillusioned, 
suffering  periodical  mental  breakdown,  Ruskin  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  publishing 
Praeterita  (1885-1889),  an  account  of  his  early  life,  and 
living  on  until  the  first  year  of  a  new  century. 

Ruskin's  concern  with  ethical  purpose  in  art  and 
justice  in  social  life  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  cultural 
activity  of  his  period.  His  most  distinguished  disciple, 
William  Morris,  revived  many  half-forgotten  handi 
crafts  and  carried  his  criticism  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
socialism.  Both  Morris  and  Ruskin  believed  that  sig- 
nificant art  was  the  product  of  society  as  a  whole  and 
could  be  produced  only  in  a  period  when  all  men  had 
creative  joy  in  their  work. 

Works:  The  Works  of  John  Rus\in,  edited  by  E.  T. 
Cook  and  A.  D.  O.  Wedderburn,  39  vols.,  1902- 
1912;   The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  Dutton,  1908. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  Frederic  Harrison,  John 
Ruskin,  1902;  A.  C.  Benson,  Ruskjn,  A  Study  in 
Personality,  1911;  G.  B.  Shaw,  Ruskjn  s  Politics, 
1921. 

From  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive 

Lecture  II  •  Traffic  (1864) 

My  good  Yorkshire  friends,  you  asked  me  down 
here  among  your  hills  that  I  might  talk  to  you 
about  this  Exchange  you  are  going  to  build;  but, 
earnestly  and  seriously  asking  you  to  pardon  me, 
I  am  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  cannot 
talk,  or  at  least  can  say  very  little,  about  this  same 
Exchange.  I  must  talk  of  quite  other  things, 
though  not  willingly;— I  could  not  deserve  your 
pardon,  if,  when  you  invited  me  to  speak  on  one 
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subject,  I  wilfully  spoke  on  another.  But  I  cannot 
speak,  to  purpose,  of  anything  about  which  I  do 
not  care;  and  most  simply  and  sorrowfully  I  have 
to  tell  you,  in  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  care  about 
this  Exchange  of  yours. 

If,  however,  when  you  sent  me  your  invitation, 
I  had  answered,  "I  won't  come,  I  don't  care  about 
the  Exchange  of  Bradford,"  you  would  have  been 
justly  offended  with  me,  not  knowing  the  reason 
of  so  blunt  a  carelessness.  So  I  have  come  down, 
hoping  that  you  will  patiently  let  me  tell  you  why, 
on  this,  and  many  other  such  occasions,  I  now 
remain  silent,  when  formerly  I  should  have  caught 
at  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  gracious 
audience. 

In  a  word,  then,  I  do  not  care  about  this  Ex- 
change— because  you  don't;  and  because  you 
know  perfectly  well  I  cannot  make  you.  Look  at 
the  essential  conditions  of  the  case,  which  you,  as 


Permit  me,  therefore,  to  fortify  this  old  dogma 
of  mine  somewhat.  Taste  is  not  only  a  part  and 
an  index  of  morality; — it  is  the  only  morality. 
The  first,  and  last,  and  closest  trial  question  to  any 
living  creature  is,  "What  do  you  like?"  Tell  mc 
what  you  like,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are.  Go 
out  into  the  street,  and  ask  the  first  man  or  woman 
you  meet,  what  their  "taste"  is;  and  if  they  answer 
candidly,  you  know  them,  body  and  soul.  "You, 
10  my  friend  in  the  rags,  with  the  unsteady  gait, 
what  do  you  like?"  "A  pipe  and  a  quartern"  of 
gin."  I  know  you.  "You,  good  woman,  with  the 
quick  step  and  tidy  bonnet,  what  do  you  like?" 
"A  swept  hearth,  and  a  clean  tea-table;  and  my 
husband  opposite  me,  and  a  baby  at  my  breast." 
Good,  I  know  you  also.  "You,  little  girl  with  the 
golden  hair  and  the  soft  eyes,  what  do  you  like?" 
"My  canary,  and  a  run  among  the  wood  hya- 
cinths."   "You,  little  boy  with  the  dirty  hands. 


business  men,  know  perfectly  well,  though  perhaps  20  and  the  low  forehead,  what  do  you  like?"   "A  shy 


you  think  I  forget  them.  You  are  going  to  spend 
£30,000,  which  to  you,  collectively,  is  nothing; 
the  buying  a  new  coat  is,  as  to  the  cost  of  it,  a 
much  more  important  matter  of  consideration  to 
me,  than  building  a  new  Exchange  is  to  you.  But 
you  think  you  may  as  well  have  the  right  thing 
for  your  money.  You  know  there  are  a  great  many 
odd  styles  of  architecture  about;  you  don't  want 
to  do  anything  ridiculous;  you  hear  of  me,  among 
others,  as  a  respectable  architectural  man-milliner; 
and  you  send  for  me,  that  I  may  tell  you  the  leading 
fashion;  and  what  is,  in  our  shops,  for  the  moment, 
the  newest  and  sweetest  thing  in  pinnacles. 

Now,  pardon  me  for  telling  you  frankly,  you 
cannot  have  good  architecture  merely  by  asking 
people's  advice  on  occasion.  All  good  architecture 
is  the  expression  of  national  life  and  character,  and 
it  is  produced  by  a  prevalent  and  eager  national 
taste,  or  desire  for  beauty.  And  I  want  you  to 
think  a  little  of  the  deep  significance  of  this  word 
"taste";  for  no  statement  of  mine  has  been  more 
earnestly  or  oftener  controverted  than  that  good 
taste  is  essentially  a  moral  quality.  "No,"  say 
many  of  my  antagonists,  "taste  is  one  thing,  mo- 
rality is  another.  Tell  us  what  is  pretty:  we  shall 
be  glad  to  know  that;  but  we  need  no  sermons — 
even  were  you  able  to  preach  them,  which  may  be 
doubted." 


at  the  sparrows,  and  a  game  at  pitch  farthing." 
Good;  we  know  them  all  now.  What  more  need 
we  ask? 

"Nay,"  perhaps  you  answer;  "we  need  rather 
to  ask  what  these  people  and  children  do,  than 
what  they  like.  If  they  do  right,  it  is  no  matter 
that  they  like  what  is  wrong;  and  if  they  do 
wrong,  it  is  no  matter  that  they  like  what  is  right. 
Doing  is  the  great  thing;   and  it  does  not  matter 

30  that  the  man  likes  drinking,  so  that  he  does  not 
drink;  nor  that  the  little  girl  likes  to  be  kind  to 
her  canary,  if  she  will  not  learn  her  lessons;  nor 
that  the  little  boy  likes  throwing  stones  at  the 
sparrows,  if  he  goes  to  the  Sunday  school."  In- 
deed, for  a  short  time,  and  in  a  provisional  sense, 
this  is  true.  For  if,  resolutely,  people  do  what  is 
right,  in  time  to  come  they  like  doing  it.  But 
they  only  are  in  a  right  moral  state  when  they 
have  come  to  like  doing  it;   and  as  long  as  they 

40  don't  like  it,  they  are  still  in  a  vicious  state.  The 
man  is  not  in  health  of  body  who  is  always  thinking 
of  the  bottle  in  the  cupboard,  though  he  bravely 
bears  his  thirst;  but  the  man  who  heartily  enjoys 
water  in  the  morning,  and  wine  in  the  evening, 
each  in  its  proper  quantity  and  time.  And  the 
entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make  people 
not  merely  do  the  right  things,  but  enjoy  the  right 
quartern:  one  fourth  of  a  pint. 
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things; — not  merely  industrious,  but  to  love  in- 
dustry— not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  knowledge 
— not  merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity— not  merely 
just,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice. 

But  you  may  answer  or  think,  "Is  the  liking  for 
outside  ornaments, — for  pictures,  or  statues,  or 
furniture,  or  architecture,  a  moral  quality?"  Yes, 
most  surely,  if  a  rightly  set  liking.  Taste  for  any 
pictures  or  statues  is  not  a  moral  quality,  but  taste 


same  class  with  you,  I  think.  Inevitably  so.  You 
may  put  him  to  other  work  if  you  choose;  but,  by 
the  condition  you  have  brought  him  into,  he  will 
dislike  the  work  as  much  as  you  would  yourself. 
You  get  hold  of  a  scavenger  or  a  costermonger, 
who  enjoyed  the  Newgate  Calendar71  for  literature, 
and  'Pop  goes  the  Weasel'  for  music.  You  think 
you  can  make  him  like  Dante  and  Beethoven? 
I  wish  you  joy  of  your  lessons;   but  if  you  do,  you 


for  good  ones  is.   Only  here  again  we  have  to  define  10  have  made  a  gentleman  of  him: — he  won't  like 


the  word  "good."  I  don't  mean  by  "good," 
clever — or  learned — or  difficult  in  the  doing.  Take 
a  picture  by  Teniers,71  of  sots  quarrelling  over  their 
dice;  it  is  an  entirely  clever  picture;  so  clever 
that  nothing  in  its  kind  has  ever  been  done  equal 
to  it;  but  it  is  also  an  entirely  base  and  evil  pic- 
ture. It  is  an  expression  of  delight  in  the  pro- 
longed contemplation  of  a  vile  thing,  and  delight 
in  that  is  an  "unmannered,"  or  "immoral"  quality. 
It  is  "bad  taste"  in  the  profoundest  sense — it  is  20 
the  taste  of  the  devils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pic- 
ture of  Titian's,"  or  a  Greek  statue,  or  a  Greek 
coin,  or  a  Turner"  landscape,  expresses  delight  in 
the  perpetual  contemplation  of  a  good  and  perfect 
thing.  That  is  an  entirely  moral  quality — it  is  the 
taste  of  the  angels.  And  all  delight  in  art,  and  all 
love  of  it,  resolve  themselves  into  simple  love  of 
that  which  deserves  love.  That  deserving  is  the 
quality  which  we  call  "loveliness" — (we  ought  to 
have  an  opposite  word,  hateliness,  to  be  said  of  the  30 
things  which  deserve  to  be  hated);  and  it  is  not 
an  indifferent  nor  optional  thing  whether  we  love 
this  or  that;  but  it  is  just  the  vital  function  of  all 
our  being.  What  we  like  determines  what  we  are, 
and  is  the  sign  of  what  we  are;  and  to  teach  taste 
is  inevitably  to  form  character. 

As  I  was  thinking  over  this,  in  walking  up 
Fleet  Street  the  other  day,  my  eye  caught  the 
title  of  a  book  standing  open  in  a  bookseller's 
window.  It  was — "On  the  necessity  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  taste  among  all  classes."  "Ah,"  I  thought 
to  myself,  "my  classifying  friend,  when  you  have 
diffused  your  taste,  where  will  your  classes  be? 
The  man  who  likes  what  you  like,  belongs  10  the 

Teniers:  a  Flemish  painter  ut  the  seventeenth  century. 
Titian's:  Titian,  a  Venetian  painter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Turner:  an  English  painter  (1775-1851),  whom 
Ruskin  set  above  any  other  artist  of  his  century. 


go  back  to  his  costermongering." 

And  so  completely  and  unexceptionally  is  this 
so,  that,  if  I  had  time  tonight,  I  could  show  you 
that  a  nation  cannot  be  affected  by  any  vice,  or 
weakness,  without  expressing  it,  legibly,  and  for- 
ever, either  in  bad  art,  or  by  want  of  art;  and  that 
there  is  no  national  virtue,  small  or  great,  which 
is  not  manifestly  expressed  in  all  the  art  which 
circumstances  enable  the  people  possessing  that 
virtue  to  produce.  Take,  for  instance,  your  great 
English  virtue  of  enduring  and  patient  courage. 
You  have  at  present  in  England  only  one  art  of  any 
consequence — that  is,  iron-working.  You  know 
thoroughly  well  how  to  cast  and  hammer  iron. 
Now,  do  you  think,  in  those  masses  of  lava  which 
you  build  volcanic  cones  to  melt,  and  which  you 
forge  at  the  mouths  of  the  infernos  you  have  created ; 
do  you  think,  on  those  iron  plates,  your  courage 
and    endurance    are    not    written    forever, — not 

30  merely  with  an  iron  pen,  but  on  iron  parchment' 
And  take  also  your  great  English  vice — European 
vice — vice  of  all  the  world — vice  of  all  other 
worlds  that  roll  or  shine  in  heaven,  bearing  with 
them  yet  the  atmosphere  of  hell — the  vice  of 
Jealousy,  which  brings  competition  into  your  com- 
merce, treachery  into  your  councils,  and  dishonor 
into  your  wars — that  vice  which  has  rendered  for 
you,  and  for  your  next  neighboring  nation,  the 
daily  occupations  of  existence  no  longer  possible, 

40  but  with  the  mail  upon  your  breasts  and  the  sword 
loose  in  its  sheath;  so  that  at  last,  you  have  real- 
ized for  all  the  multitudes  of  the  two  great  peoples 
who  lead  the  so-called  civilization  of  the  earth, — 
you  have  realized  for  them  all,  I  say,  in  person  and 
in  policy,  what  was  once  true  only  of  the  rough 
Border  riders  of  your  Cheviot  hills — 

Newgate  Calendar:  an  account,  formerly  published  in 
London,  of  prisoners  in  Newgate  prison  and  of  their  crimes. 
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They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank   the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barred ; — n 

do  you  think  that  this  national  shame  and  das- 
tardliness  of  heart  are  not  written  as  legibly  on 
every  rivet  of  your  iron  armor  as  the  strength  of 
the  right  hands  that  forged  it? 

Friends,  I  know  not  whether  this  thing  be  the 
more  ludicrous  or  the  more  melancholy.  It  is  10 
quite  unspeakably  both.  Suppose,  instead  of  being 
now  sent  for  by  you,  I  had  been  sent  for  by  some 
private  gentleman,  living  in  the  suburban  house, 
with  his  garden  separated  only  by  a  fruit  wall  from 
his  next  door  neighbor's;  and  he  had  called  me  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  furnishing  of  his  drawing- 
room.  I  begin  looking  about  me,  and  find  the 
walls  rather  bare;  I  think  such  and  such  a  paper 
might  be  desirable — perhaps  a  little  fresco  here 
and  there  on  the  ceiling — a  damask  curtain  or  so  20 
at  the  windows.  "Ah,"  says  my  employer, 
"damask  curtains,  indeed!  That's  all  very  fine, 
but  you  know  I  can't  afford  that  kind  of  thing 
just  now!"  "Yet  the  world  credits  you  with  a 
splendid  income!"  "Ah,  yes,"  says  my  friend, 
"but  do  you  know,  at  present  I  am  obliged  to 
spend  it  nearly  all  in  steel-traps?"  "Steel-traps! 
for  whom?"  "Why,  for  that  fellow  on  the  other 
side  the  wall,  you  know;  we're  very  good  friends, 
capital  friends;  but  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our  30 
traps  set  on  both  sides  of  the  wall;  we  could  not 
possibly  keep  on  friendly  terms  without  them,  and 
our  spring  guns.  The  worst  of  it  is,  we  are  both 
clever  fellows  enough;  and  there's  never  a  day 
passes  that  we  don't  find  out  a  new  trap,  or  a  new 
gun-barrel,  or  something;  we  spend  about  fifteen 
millions  a  year  each  in  our  traps,  take  it  altogether; 
and  I  don't  see  how  we're  to  do  with  less."  A  highly 
comic  state  of  life  for  two  private  gentlemen!  but 
for  two  nations,  it  seems  to  me,  not  wholly  comic.  40 
Bedlam  would  be  comic,  perhaps,  if  there  were 
only  one  madman  in  it;  and  your  Christmas  pan- 
tomime is  comic,  when  there  is  only  one  clown  in  it; 
but  when  the  whole  world  turns  clown,  and  paints 
itself  red  with  its  own  heart's  blood  instead  of  ver- 
milion, it  is  something  else  than  comic,  I  think. 

They  carved  .  . .  helmet  barred:  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  i,  31-33. 


Mind,  I  know  a  great  deal  oi  this  is  play,  and 
willingly  allow  for  that.  You  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  yourselves  for  a  sensation;  fox-hunting 
and  cricketing  will  not  carry  you  through  the 
whole  of  this  unendurably  long  mortal  life:  you 
liked  popguns  when  you  were  schoolboys,  and 
rifles  and  Armstrongs"  are  only  the  same  things 
better  made:  but  then  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  what 
is  play  to  you  now,  is  not  play  to  the  small  birds 
of  state  neither;  and  for  the  black  eagles,  you  are 
somewhat  shy  of  taking  shots  at  them,  if  I  mistake 
not. 

I  must  get  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  however. 
Believe  me,  without  further  instance,  I  could  show 
you,  in  all  time,  that  every  nation's  vice,  or  virtue, 
was  written  in  its  art:  the  soldiership  of  early 
Greece;  the  sensuality  of  late  Italy;  the  visionary 
religion  of  Tuscany;  the  splendid  human  energy 
of  Venice.  1  have  no  time  to  do  this  tonight  (1 
have  done  it  elsewhere  before  now) ;  but  I  proceed 
to  apply  the  principle  to  ourselves  in  a  more 
searching  manner. 

I  notice  that  among  all  the  new  buildings  which 
cover  your  once  wild  hills,  churches  and  schools 
are  mixed  in  due,  that  is  to  say,  in  large  proportion, 
with  your  mills  and  mansions;  and  I  notice  also 
that  the  churches  and  schools  are  almost  always 
Gothic,  and  the  mansions  and  mills  are  never 
Gothic.  May  I  ask  the  meaning  of  this?  for, 
remember,  it  is  peculiarly  a  modern  phenomenon. 
When  Gothic  was  invented,  houses  were  Gothic 
as  well  as  churches;  and  when  the  Italian  style 
superseded  the  Gothic,  churches  were  Italian  as 
well  as  houses.  If  there  is  a  Gothic  spire  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  there  is  a  Gothic  belfry  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels;  if  Inigo  Jones  builds 
an  Italian  Whitehall,"  Sir  Christopher  Wren  builds 
an  Italian  St.  Paul's."  But  now  you  live  under  one 
school  of  architecture,  and  worship  under  another. 
What  do  you  mean  by  doing  this?  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  thinking  of  changing  your 
architecture  back  to  Gothic;  and  that  you  treat 
your  churches  experimentally,  because  it  does  not 

Armstrongs:  big  guns.  Whitehall:  a  royal  palace  in 
London  near  Westminster  Abbey;  Inigo  lones  (1573-1652) 
designed  its  banqueting  house.  St.  Paul's:  after  the 

great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  Wren  reconstructed  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 
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matter  what  mistakes  you  make  in  a  church?  Or 
am  I  to  understand  that  you  consider  Gothic  a 
preeminently  sacred  and  beautiful  mode  of  build- 
ing, which  you  think,  like  the  fine  frankincense, 
should  be  mixed  for  the  tabernacle  only,  and  re- 
served for  your  religious  services?  For  if  this  be 
the  feeling,  though  it  may  seem  at  first  as  if  it 
were  graceful  and  reverent,  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  it  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
you  have  separated  your  religion  from  your  life.  10 

For  consider  what  a  wide  significance  this  fact 
has;  and  remember  that  it  is  not  you  only,  but  all 
the  people  of  England,  who  are  behaving  thus, 
just  now. 

You  have  all  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  the 
church  'the  house  of  God."  I  have  seen,  over  the 
doors  of  many  churches,  the  legend  actually 
carved,  "This  is  the  house  of  God  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven."  Now,  note  where  that  legend 
comes  from,  and  of  what  place  it  was  first  spoken.  20 
A  boy  leaves  his  father's  house  to  go  on  a  long 
journey  on  foot,  to  visit  his  uncle:  he  has  to  cross 
a  wild  hill-desert;  just  as  if  one  of  your  own  boys 
had  to  cross  the  wolds  to  visit  an  uncle  at  Carlisle." 
The  second  or  third  day  your  boy  finds  himself 
somewhere  between  Hawes  and  Brough,  in  the 
midst  of  the  moors,  at  sunset.  It  is  stony  ground, 
and  boggy;  he  cannot  go  one  foot  farther  that 
night.  Down  he  lies,  to  sleep,  on  Wharnside,  where 
best  he  may,  gathering  a  few  of  the  stones  together  30 
to  put  under  his  head; — so  wild  the  place  is,  he 
cannot  get  anything  but  stones.  And  there,  lying 
under  the  broad  night,  he  has  a  dream;  and  he 
sees  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reaches  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  are  seen 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  And  when  he 
wakes  out  of  his  sleep,  he  says,  "How  dreadful  is 
this  place;  surely  this  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 
This  PLACE,  observe;  not  this  church;  not  this  40 
city,  not  this  stone,  even,  which  he  puts  up  for  a 
memorial — the  piece  of  flint  on  which  his  head 
has  lain.  But  this  place;  this  windy  slope  of 
Wharnside;  this  moorland  hollow,  torrent-bitten, 
snow- blighted;  this  any  place  where  God  lets 
down  the  ladder.   And  how  are  you  to  know  where 


Carlisle:     a    city    in    northern   Cumberland    near    the 
Scottish  border. 


that  will  be?  or  how  are  you  to  determine  where 
it  may  be,  but  by  being  ready  for  it  always?  Do 
you  know  where  the  lightning  is  to  fall  next? 
You  do  know  that,  partly;  you  can  guide  the 
lightning;  but  you  cannot  guide  the  going  forth 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  as  that  lightning  when  it 
shines  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

But  the  perpetual  and  insolent  warping  of  that 
strong  verse  to  serve  a  merely  ecclesiastical  pur- 
pose, is  only  one  of  the  thousand  instances  in 
which  we  sink  back  into  gross  Judaism.  We  call 
our  churches  "temples."  Now,  you  know  per- 
fectly well  they  are  not  temples.  They  have  never 
had,  never  can  have,  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  temples.  They  are  "synagogues" — "gather- 
ing places" — where  you  gather  yourselves  together 
as  an  assembly;  and  by  not  calling  them  so,  you 
again  miss  the  force  of  another  mighty  text — 
"Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  shalt  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  are;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in 
the  churches'1  [we  should  translate  it],  "that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men.  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest, 
enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father," — which  is,  not  in 
chancel  nor  in  aisle,  but  "in  secret." 

Now,  you  feel,  as  I  say  this  to  you — I  know  you 
feel — as  if  I  were  trying  to  take  away  the  honor 
of  your  churches.  Not  so;  I  am  trying  to  prove 
to  you  the  honor  of  your  houses  and  your  hills; 
not  that  the  church  is  not  sacred — but  that  the 
whole  earth  is.  I  would  have  you  feel  what  care- 
less, what  constant,  what  infectious  sin  there  is  in 
all  modes  of  thought,  whereby,  in  calling  your 
churches  only  "holy,"  you  call  your  hearths  and 
homes  "profane";  and  have  separated  yourselves 
from  the  heathen  by  casting  all  your  household 
gods  to  the  ground,  instead  of  recognizing,  in  the 
places  of  their  many  and  feeble  Lares,"  the  presence 
of  your  One  and  Mighty  Lord  and  Lar. 

"But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  Ex- 
change?" you  ask  me,  impatiently.  My  dear 
friends,  it  has  just  everything  to  do  with  it;  on 
these  inner  and  great  questions  depend  all  the 
outer  and  little  ones;  and  if  you  have  asked  me 
down  here  to  speak  to  you,  because  you  had  before 
been  interested  in  anything  I  have  written,  you 
must  know  that  all  I  have  yet  said  about  archi- 
Lares:  Roman  household  gods. 
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tecture  was  to  show  this.  The  book  I  called  The 
Seven  Lamps  was  to  show  that  certain  right  states 
of  temper  and  moral  feeling  were  the  magic 
powers  by  which  all  good  architecture,  without 
exception,  had  been  produced.  The  Stones  of 
Venice  had,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  other  aim 
than  to  show  that  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
Venice  had  arisen  out  of,  and  indicated  in  all  its 
features,  a  state  of  pure  national  faith,  and  of 
domestic  virtue;  and  that  its  Renaissance  archi-  10 
tecture  had  arisen  out  of,  and  in  all  its  features 
indicated,  a  state  of  concealed  national  infidelity, 
and  of  domestic  corruption.  And  now,  you  ask  me 
what  style  is  best  to  build  in,  and  how  can  I 
answer,  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  two  styles, 
but  by  another  question — do  you  mean  to  build  as 
Christians  or  as  Infidels?  And  still  more — do  you 
mean  to  build  as  honest  Christians  or  as  honest 
Infidels?  as  thoroughly  and  confessedly  either  one 
or  the  other?  You  don't  like  to  be  asked  such  rude  20 
questions.  I  cannot  help  it;  they  are  of  much 
more  importance  than  this  Exchange  business; 
and  if  they  can  be  at  once  answered,  the  Exchange 
business  settles  itself  in  a  moment.  But  before 
I  press  them  farther,  I  must  ask  leave  to  explain 
one  point  clearly. 

In  all  my  past  work,  my  endeavor  has  been  to 
show  that  good  architecture  is  essentially  religious 
— the  production  of  a  faithful  and  virtuous,  not 
of  an  infidel  and  corrupted  people.  But  in  the  30 
course  of  doing  this,  I  have  had  also  to  show  that 
good  architecture  is  not  ecclesiastical.  People  are 
so  apt  to  look  upon  religion  as  the  business  of  the 
clergy,  not  their  own,  that  the  moment  they  hear 
of  anything  depending  on  "religion,"  they  think 
it  must  also  have  depended  on  the  priesthood; 
and  I  have  had  to  take  what  place  was  to  be  occu- 
pied between  these  two  errors,  and  fight  both, 
often  with  seeming  contradiction.  Good  archi- 
tecture is  the  work  of  good  and  believing  men;  40 
therefore,  you  say,  at  least  some  people  say,  "Good 
architecture  must  essentially  have  been  the  work 
of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  laity."  No — a  thousand 
times  no;  good  architecture™  has  always  been  the 
work    of   the    commonalty,    not   of   the    clergy. 

good  architecture:  "and  all  other  arts,  for  the  most  part; 
even  of  incredulous  and  secularly-minded  commonalities," 
(Ruskin) 


"What,"  you  say,  "those  glorious  cathedrals — the 
pride  of  Europe — did  their  buildejs  not  form 
Gothic  architecture?"  No;  they  corrupted 
Gothic  architecture.  Gothic  was  formed  in  the 
baron's  castle,  and  the  burgher's  street.  It  was 
formed  by  the  thoughts,  and  hands,  and  powers  of 
laboring  citizens  and  warrior  kings.  By  the  monk 
it  was  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  aid  of  his 
superstition;  when  that  superstition  became  a 
beautiful  madness,  and  the  best  hearts  of  Europe 
vainly  dreamed  and  pined  in  the  cloister,  and 
vainly  raged  and  perished  in  the  crusade, — through 
that  fury  of  perverted  faith  and  wasted  war,  the 
Gothic  rose  also  to  its  loveliest,  most  fantastic, 
and,  finally,  most  foolish  dreams;  and  in  those 
dreams  was  lost. 

I  hope,  now,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  your  mis- 
understanding me  when  I  come  to  the  gist  of  what 
I  want  to  say  tonight; — when  I  repeat,  that  every 
great  national  architecture  has  been  the  result  and 
exponent  of  a  great  national  religion.  You  can't 
have  bits  of  it  here,  bits  there — you  must  have  it 
everywhere  or  nowhere.  It  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  a  clerical  company — it  is  not  the  exponent  of  a 
theological  dogma — it  is  not  the  hieroglyphic 
writing  of  an  initiated  priesthood;  it  is  the  manly 
language  of  a  people  inspired  by  resolute  and  com- 
mon purpose,  and  rendering  resolute  and  common 
fidelity  to  the  legible  laws  of  an  undoubted  God. 

Now  there  have  as  yet  been  three  distinct 
schools  of  European  architecture.  I  say,  European, 
because  Asiatic  and  African  architectures  belong 
so  entirely  to  other  races  and  climates,  that  there 
is  no  question  of  them  here;  only,  in  passing,  I 
will  simply  assure  you  that  whatever  is  good  or 
great  in  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  India,  is  just  as 
good  or  great  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  buildings 
on  our  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  We  Europeans, 
then,  have  had  three  great  religions:  the  Greek, 
which  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Wisdom  and 
Power;  the  Medieval,  which  was  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  Judgment  and  Consolation;  the 
Renaissance,  which  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Pride  and  Beauty:  these  three  we  have  had — 
they  are  past,— and  now,  at  last,  we  English  have 
got  a  fourth  religion,  and  a  God  of  our  own,  about 
which  I  want  to  ask  you.  But  I  must  explain  these 
three  old  ones  first. 
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I  repeat,  first,  the  Greeks  essentially  worshipped 
the  God  of  Wisdom;  so  that  whatever  contended 
against  their  religion, — to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,- — was,  to  the  Greeks — Foolishness. 

The  first  Greek  idea  of  deity  was  that  expressed 
in  the  word,  of  which  we  keep  the  remnant  in  our 
words  "D/-urnal"  and  "D/-vine" — the  god  of  Day, 
Jupiter  the  revealer.  Athena  is  his  daughter,  but 
especially  daughter  of  the  intellect,  springing 
armed  from  the  head.  We  are  only  with  the  help  j  to 
of  recent  investigation  beginning  to  penetrate  the 
depth  of  meaning  couched  under  the  Athenaic 
symbols:  but  I  may  note  rapidly,  that  her  aegis, 
the  mantle  with  the  serpent  fringes,  in  which  she 
often,  in  the  best  statues,  is  represented  as  folding 
up  her  left  hand,  for  better  guard;  and  the 
Gorgon,  on  her  shield,  are  both  representative 
mainly  of  the  chilling  horror  and  sadness  (turning 
men  to  stone,  as  it  were)  of  the  outmost  and  super- 
ficial spheres  of  knowledge — that  knowledge  which  20 
separates,  in  bitterness,  hardness,  and  sorrow,  the 
heart  of  the  full-grown  man  from  the  heart  of  the 
child.  For  out  of  imperfect  knowledge  spring 
terror,  dissension,  danger,  and  disdain;  but  from 
perfect  knowledge,  given  by  the  full-revealed 
Athena,  strength  and  peace,  in  sign  of  which  she 
is  crowned  with  the  olive  spray,  and  bears  the 
resistless  spear. 

This,  then,  was  the  Greek  conception  of  purest 
deity;  and  every  habit  of  life,  and  every  form  of  30 
his  art  developed  themselves  from  the  seeking 
this  bright,  serene,  resistless  wisdom;  and  setting 
himself,  as  a  man,  to  do  things  evermore  rightly 
and  strongly";  not  with  any  ardent  affection  or 
ultimate  hope;  but  with  a  resolute  and  continent 
energy  of  will,  as  knowing  that  for  failure  there 
was  no  consolation,  and  for  sin  there  was  no  re- 

rightly  and  strongly:  "It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  worship,  or  seeking,  was  chiefly  of  beauty.  It  was 
essentially  of  Tightness  and  strength,  founded  on  fore-  40 
thought;  the  principal  character  of  Greek  art  is  not  beauty, 
but  design:  and  the  Dorian  Apollo-worship  and  Athenian 
Virgin-worship  are  both  expressions  of  adoration  of  divine 
wisdom  and  purity.  Next  to  these  great  deities,  rank,  in 
power  over  the  national  mind,  Dionysus  and  Ceres,  the 
givers  of  human  strength  and  life;  then,  for  heroic  example, 
Hercules.  There  is  no  Venus-worship  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  times:  and  the  Muses  are  essentially  teachers  of 
truth  and  of  its  harmonies.  (Compare  Aratra  Pentelici, 
§  200.)"    (Ruskin) 
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mission.  And  the  Greek  architecture  rose  un- 
erring, bright,  clearly  defined,  and  self-contained. 

Next  followed  in  Europe  the  great  Christian 
faith,  which  was  essentially  the  religion  of  Comfort. 
Its  great,  doctrine  is  the  remission  of  sins;  for  which 
cause,  it  happens,  too  often,  in  certain  phases  of 
Christianity,  that  sin  and  sickness  themselves  are 
partly  glorified,  as  if,  the  more  you  had  to  be 
healed  of,  the  more  divine  was  the  healing.  The 
practical  result  of  this  doctrine,  in  art,  is  a  con- 
tinual contemplation  of  sin  and  disease,  and  of 
imaginary  states  of  purification  from  them;  thus 
we  have  an  architecture  conceived  in  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  melancholy  and  aspiration,  partly 
severe,  partly  luxuriant,  which  will  bend  itself  to 
every  one  of  our  needs,  and  every  one  of  our 
fancies,  and  be  strong  or  weak  with  us,  as  we  are 
strong  or  weak  ourselves.  It  is,  of  all  architecture, 
the  basest,  when  base  people  build  it — of  all,  the 
noblest,  when  built  by  the  noble. 

And  now  note  that  both  these  religions — Greek 
and  Medieval — perished  by  falsehood  in  their  own 
main  purpose.  The  Greek  religion  of  Wisdom 
perished  in  false  philosophy — "Oppositions  of 
science,  falsely  so  called."  The  Medieval  religion 
of  Consolation  perished  in  false  comfort;  in  remis- 
sion of  sins  given  lyingly.  It  was  the  selling  of 
absolution  that  ended  the  Medieval  faith;  and  I 
can  tell  you  more,  it  is  the  selling  of  absolution 
which,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  mark  false  Chris- 
tianity. Pure  Christianity  gives  her  remission  of 
sins  only  by  ending  them;  but  false  Christianity 
gets  her  remission  of  sins  by  compounding  for  them. 
And  there  are  many  ways  of  compounding  for 
them.  We  English  have  beautiful  little  quiet  ways 
of  buying  absolution,  whether  in  low  Church  or 
high,  far  more  cunning  than  any  of  Tetzel's"  trading. 

Then,  thirdly,  there  followed  the  religion  of 
Pleasure,  in  which  all  Europe  gave  itself  to  luxury, 
ending  in  death.  First,  bals  masques"  in  every 
saloon,  and  then  guillotines  in  every  square.  And 
all  these  three  worships  issue  in  vast  temple  building. 
Your  Greek  worshipped  Wisdom  and  built  you  the 
Parthenon — the  Virgin's  temple.  The  Medieval 
worshipped  Consolation,  and  built  you  Virgin  tem- 
ples also — but  to  our  Lady  of  Salvation.    Then  the 

Tetzel:  Johann  Tetzel  (1465-1519),  a  German  monk 
who  sold  indulgences.         bells  masques:  "masked  balls." 


Revivalist  worshipped  beauty,  of  a  sort,  and  built 
you  Versailles  and  the  Vatican.  Now,  lastly,  will 
you  tell  me  what  we  worship,  and  what  we  build? 
You  know  we  are  speaking  always  of  the  real, 
active,  continual,  national  worship;  that  by  which 
men  act,  while  they  live;  not  that  which  they 
talk  of,  when  they  die.  Now,  we  have,  indeed,  a 
nominal  religion,  to  which  we  pay  tithes  of  prop- 
erty and  sevenths  of  time";  but  we  have  also  a 
practical  and  earnest  religion,  to  which  we  devote 
nine-tenths  of  our  property  and  sixth-sevenths  of 
our  time.  And  we  dispute  a  great  deal  about  the 
nominal  religion:  but  we  are  all  unanimous  about 
this  practical  one;  of  which  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  the  ruling  goddess  may  be  best  generally 
described  as  the  "Goddess  of  Getting-on,"  or 
"Britannia  of  the  Market."  The  Athenians  had 
an  "Athena  Agoraia,"  or  Athena  of  the  Market; 
but  she  was  a  subordinate  type  of  their  goddess, 


were  heroisms  of  some  sort.  Even  on  his  pots  and 
his  flagons,  the  Greek  put  a  Hercules  slaying  lions, 
or  an  Apollo  slaying  serpents,  or  Bacchus  slaying 
melancholy  giants,  and  earthborn  despondencies. 
On  his  temples,  the  Greek  put  contests  of  great 
warriors  in  founding  states,  or  of  gods  with  evil 
spirits.  On  his  houses  and  temples  alike,  the 
Christian  put  carvings  of  angels  conquering  devils; 
or  of  hero-martyrs  exchanging  this  world  for 
10  another;  subject  inappropriate,  I  think,  to  our 
direction  of  exchange  here.  And  the  Master  of 
Christians  not  only  left  His  followers  without  any 
orders  as  to  the  sculpture  of  affairs  of  exchange  on 
the  outside  of  buildings,  but  gave  some  strong 
evidence  of  His  dislike  of  affairs  of  exchange  within 
them.™  And  yet  there  might  surely  be  a  heroism 
in  such  affairs;  and  all  commerce  become  a  kind 
of  selling  of  doves,  not  impious.  The  wonder  has 
always  been  great  to  me,  that  heroism  has  never 


while  our  Britannia  Agoraia  is  the  principal  type  20  been  supposed  to  be  in  any  wise  consistent  with 


of  ours.  And  all  your  great  architectural  works  are, 
of  course,  built  to  her.  It  is  long  since  you  built  a 
great  cathedral;  and  how  you  would  laugh  at  me 
if  I  proposed  building  a  cathedral  on  the  top  of 
one  of  these  hills  of  yours,  to  make  it  an  Acropolis! 
But  your  railroad  mounds,  vaster  than  the  walls 
of  Babylon;  your  railroad  stations,  vaster  than  the 
temple  of  Ephesus,"  and  innumerable;  your 
chimneys,   how  much  more   mighty  and   costly 


the  practice  of  supplying  people  with  food,  or 
clothes;  but  rather  with  that  of  quartering  one's 
self  upon  them  for  food,  and  stripping  them  of 
their  clothes.  Spoiling  of  armor  is  a  heroic  deed 
in  all  ages;  but  the  selling  of  clothes,  old  or  new, 
has  never  taken  any  color  of  magnanimity.  Yet 
one  does  not  see  why  feeding  the  hungry  and 
clothing  the  naked  should  ever  become  base  busi- 
nesses, even  when  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale.    If 


than  cathedral  spires!    your  harbor-piers;    your  30  one  could  contrive  to  attach  the  notion  of  con- 


warehouses;  your  exchanges! — all  these  are  built 
to  your  great  Goddess  of  "Getting-on";  and  she 
has  formed,  and  will  continue  to  form,  your  archi- 
tecture, as  long  as  you  worship  her;  and  it  is 
quite  vain  to  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  to  build  to 
her;  you  know  far  better  than  I. 

There  might,  indeed,  on  some  theories,  be  a 
conceivably  good  architecture  for  Exchanges — 
that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  any  heroism  in  the  fact 


quest  to  them  anyhow!  so  that,  supposing  there 
were  anywhere  an  obstinate  race,  who  refused  to 
be  comforted,  one  might  take  some  pride  in  giving 
them  compulsory  comfort!  and,  as  it  were, 
"occupying  a  country"  with  one's  gifts,  instead  of 
one's  armies?  If  one  could  only  consider  it  as  much 
a  victory  to  get  a  barren  field  sown,  as  to  get  an 
eared  field  stripped;  and  contend  who  should 
build    villages,    instead    of  who   should    "carry" 


or  deed  of  exchange  which  might  be  typically  40  them!   Are  not  all  forms  of  heroism  conceivable 


carved  on  the  outside  of  your  building.  For,  you 
know,  all  beautiful  architecture  must  be  adorned 
with  sculpture  or  painting;  and  for  sculpture  or 
painting,  you  must  have  a  subject.  And  hitherto 
it  has  been  a  received  opinion  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  the  only  right  subjects  for  either 

sevenths  of  time:  Sundays.       temple  of  Ephesus:   the 

temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor. 


doing  these  serviceable  deeds?  You  doubt  who  is 
strongest?  It  might  be  ascertained  by  push  of 
spade,  as  well  as  push  of  sword.  Who  is  wisest? 
There  are  witty  things  to  be  thought  of  in  plan- 
ning  other    business    than    campaigns.     Who    is 

exchange  within  them:  Cf.  Matthew  xxi,  12:  "And 
Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God  .  .  .  and  overthrew  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers." 
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bravest?    There  are  always  the  elements  to  fight 
with,  stronger  than  men;   and  nearly  as  merciless. 

The  only  absolutely  and  unapproachable  heroic 
element  in  the  soldier's  work  seems  to  be — that  he 
is  paid  little  for  it — and  regularly:  while  you 
traffickers,  and  exchangers,  and  others  occupied  in 
presumably  benevolent  business,  like  to  be  paid 
much  for  it— and  by  chance.  I  never  can  make  out 
how  it  is  that  a  fyiight-errant  does  not  expect  to  be 
paid  for  his  trouble,  but  a  pedler-errant  always  10 
does; — that  people  are  willing  to  take  hard  knocks 
for  nothing,  but  never  to  sell  ribands  cheap;  that 
they  are  ready  to  go  on  fervent  crusades,  to  recover 
the  tomb  of  a  buried  God,  but  never  on  any 
travels  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  a  living  one;— that 
they  will  go  anywhere  barefoot  to  preach  their 
faith,  but  must  be  well  bribed  to  practice  it,  and 
are  perfectly  ready  to  give  the  Gospel  gratis,  but 
never  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

If  you  chose  to  take  the  matter  up  on  any  such  20 
soldierly  principle;  to  do  your  commerce,  and  your 
feeding  of  nations,  for  fixed  salaries;  and  to  be  as 
particular  about  giving  people  the  best  food,  and 
the  best  cloth,  as  soldiers  are  about  giving  them 
the  best  gunpowder,  I  could  carve  something  for 
you  on  your  exchange  worth  looking  at.  But  I 
can  only  at  present  suggest  decorating  its  frieze 
with  pendant  purses;  and  making  its  pillars  broad 
at  the  base,  for  the  sticking  of  bills.  And  in  the 
innermost  chambers  of  it  there  might  be  a  statue  30 
of  Britannia  of  the  Market,  who  may  have,  perhaps 
advisably,  a  partridge  for  her  crest,  typical  at 
once  of  her  courage  in  fighting  for  noble  ideas,  and 
of  her  interest  in  game;  and  round  its  neck,  the 
inscription  in  golden  letters,  "Perdix  fovit  quae 
non  peperit.""  Then,  for  her  spear,  she  might  have 
a  weaver's  beam;  and  on  her  shield,  instead  of  St. 
George's"  Cross,  the  Milanese™  boar,  semifleeced, 
with  the  town  of  Gennesaret"  proper,  in  the  field; 

40 
Perdix  . .  .  peperit:  "the  partridge  fostered  what  she  did 
not  bring  forth."  Cf.  Jeremiah  xvii,  1 1 :  "As  the  partridge, 
fostering  what  she  brought  not  forth,  so  he  that  getteth 
riches,  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his 
days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."  St.  George's:  Saint 
George  is  the  legendary  patron  saint  of  England.  Milanese: 
of  Milan,  a  commercial  city  in  northern  Italy.  Gennesaret: 
an  allusion  to  the  swine  which,  possessed  by  evil  spirits, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  See  Luke 
viii,  26-39. 
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and  the  legend,  "In  the  best  market,"71  and  her 
corslet,  of  leather,  folded  over  her  heart  in  the 
shape  of  a  purse,  with  thirty  slits  in  it,  for  a  piece 
of  money  to  go  in  at,  on  each  day  of  the  month. 
And  I  doubt  not  but  that  people  would  come  to 
see  your  exchange,  and  its  goddess,  with  applause. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  certain 
strange  characters  in  this  goddess  of  yours.  She  dif- 
fers from  the  great  Greek  and  Medieval  deities  essen- 
tially in  two  things — first,  as  to  the  continuance  of 
her  presumed  power ;  secondly,  as  to  the  extent  of  it. 

First,  as  to  the  continuance. 

The  Greek  Goddess  of  Wisdom  gave  continual 
increase  of  wisdom,  as  the  Christian  Spirit  of  Com- 
fort (or  Comforter)  continual  increase  of  com- 
fort. There  was  no  question,  with  these,  of  any 
limit  or  cessation  of  function.  But  with  your 
Agora  Goddess,  that  is  just  the  most  important 
question.  Getting  on — but.  where  to?  Gathering 
together — but  how  much?  Do  you  mean  to 
gather  always — never  to  spend?  If  so,  I  wish  you 
joy  of  your  goddess,  for  I  am  just  as  well  off  as  you, 
without  the  trouble  of  worshipping  her  at  all.  But 
if  you  do  not  spend,  somebody  else  will — somebody 
else  must.  And  it  is  because  of  this  (among  many 
other  such  errors)  that  I  have  fearlessly  declared 
your  so-called  science  of  political  economy  to  be 
no  science;  because,  namely,  it  has  omitted  the 
study  of  exactly  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
business — the  study  of  spending.  For  spend  you 
must,  and  as  much  as  you  make,  ultimately.  You 
gather  corn: — will  you  bury  England  under  a  heap 
of  grain;  or  will  you,  when  you  have  gathered, 
finally  eat  ?  You  gather  gold : — will  you  make  your 
house-roofs  of  it,  or  pave  your  streets  with  it? 
That  is  still  one  way  of  spending  it.  But  if  you 
keep  it,  that  you  may  get  more,  I'll  give  you  more; 
I'll  give  you  all  the  gold  you  want — all  you  can 
imagine — if  you  can  tell  me  what  you'll  do  with 
it.  You  shall  have  thousands  of  gold  pieces; — 
thousands  and  thousands — millions — mountains, 
of  gold:  where  will  you  keep  them?  Will  you  put 
an  Olympus  of  silver  upon  a  golden  Pelion" — 

In  the  best  market:  "meaning  fully,  'We  have  brought 
our  pigs  to  it.'  "  (Ruskin.)  Olympus  . . .  Pelion:  in  Greek 
legend,  the  giants,  in  their  attack  on  the  gods,  piled  the 
mountains  Pelion  and  Ossa  one  upon  the  other  in  their  at- 
tempt to  scale  heaven. 


make  Ossa  like  a  wart"?  Do  you  think  the  rain 
and  dew  would  then  come  down  to  you,  in  the 
streams  from  such  mountains,  more  blessedly  than 
they  will  down  the  mountains  which  God  has 
made  for  you,  of  moss  and  whinstone"?  But  it  is 
not  gold  that  you  want  to  gather!  What  is  it? 
greenbacks?  No;  not  those  neither.  What  is  it 
then — is  it  ciphers  after  a  capital  I?  Cannot  you 
practice  writing  ciphers,  and  write  as  many  as  you 
want!  Write  ciphers  for  an  hour  every  morning, 
in  a  big  book,  and  say  every  evening,  I  am  worth 
all  those  naughts  more  than  I  was  yesterday. 
Won't  that  do?  Well,  what  in  the  name  of  Plutus" 
is  it  you  want?  Not  gold,  not  greenbacks,  not 
ciphers  after  a  capital  I  ?  You  will  have  to  answer, 
after  all,  "No;  we  want,  somehow  or  other, 
money's  ivorth."  Well,  what  is  that?  Let  your 
Goddess  of  Getting-on  discover  it,  and  let  her 
learn  to  stay  therein. 

Second.  But  there  is  yet  another  question  to  be 
asked  respecting  this  Goddess  of  Getting-on.  The 
first  was  of  the  continuance  of  her  power;  the 
second  is  of  its  extent. 

Pallas  and  the  Madonna  were  supposed  to  be 
all  the  world's  Pallas,  and  all  the  world's  Madonna. 
They  could  teach  all  men,  and  they  could  comfort 
all  men.  But,  look  strictly  into  the  nature  of  the 
power  of  your  Goddess  of  Getting-on;  and  you 
will  find  she  is  the  Goddess — not  of  everybody's 
getting  on — but  only  of  somebody's  getting  on. 
This  is  a  vital,  or  rather  deathful,  distinction. 
Examine  it  in  your  own  ideal  of  the  state  of  na- 
tional life  which  this  Goddess  is  to  evoke  and 
maintain.  I  asked  you  what  it  was,  when  I  was  last 
here; — you  have  never  told  me.  Now,  shall  I  try 
to  tell  you? 

Your  ideal  of  human  life  then  is,  I  think,  that  it 
should  be  passed  in  a  pleasant  undulating  world, 
with  iron  and  coal  everywhere  underneath  it.  On 
each  pleasant  bank  of  this  world  is  to  be  a  beautiful 
mansion,  with  two  wings;  and  stables,  and  coach- 
houses; a  moderately  sized  park;  a  large  garden 
and  hothouses;  and  pleasant  carriage  drives 
through  the  shrubberies.  In  this  mansion  are  to 
live  the  favored  votaries  of  the  Goddess;  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  with  his  gracious  wife,  and  his 

wart:  see  Hamlet,  V,  i,  306.  whinstone:  hard  sand- 
stone.        Plutus:  god  of  riches. 


beautiful  family;  always  able  to  have  the  boudoir 
and  the  jewels  for  the  wife,  and  the  beautiful  ball 
dresses  for  the  daughters,  and  hunters™  for  the 
sons,  and  a  shooting"  in  the  Highlands  for  himself. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  is  to  be  the  mill;  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  one  steam 
engine  at  each  end,  and  two  in  the  middle,  and  a 
chimney  three  hundred  feet  high.  In  this  mill  arc 
to  be  in  constant  employment  from  eight  hundred 

10  to  a  thousand  workers,  who  never  drink,  never 
strike,  always  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  always 
express  themselves  in  respectful  language. 

Is  not  that,  broadly,  and  in  the  main  features, 
the  kind  of  thing  you  propose  to  yourselves?  It 
is  very  pretty  indeed,  seen  from  above;  not  at  all 
so  pretty,  seen  from  below.  For,  observe,  while 
to  one  family  this  deity  is  indeed  the  Goddess  of 
Getting-on,  to  a  thousand  families  she  is  the 
Goddess   of  not  Getting-on.     "Nay,"   you   say, 

20  "they  have  all  their  chance."  Yes,  so  has  every 
one  in  a  lottery,  but  there  must  always  be  the  same 
number  of  blanks.  "Ah!  but  in  a  lottery  it  is  not 
skill  and  intelligence  which  take  the  lead,  but 
blind  chance."  What  then!  do  you  think  the  old 
practice,  that  "they  should  take  who  have  the 
power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can,"  is  less 
iniquitous,  when  the  power  has  become  power  of 
brains  instead  of  fist?  and  that,  though  we  may 
not   take  advantage  of  a   child's  or  a   woman's 

30  weakness,  we  may  of  a  man's  foolishness?  "Nay, 
but  finally,  work  must  be  done,  and  someone  must 
be  at  the  top,  someone  at  the  bottom."  Granted, 
my  friends.  Work  must  always  be,  and  captains  of 
work  must  always  be;  and  if  you  in  the  least  re- 
member the  tone  of  any  of  my  writings,  you  must 
know  that  they  are  thought  unfit  for  this  age, 
because  they  are  always  insisting  on  need  of  govern- 
ment, and  speaking  with  scorn  of  liberty.  But  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 

40  between  being  captains  or  governors  of  work,  and 
taking  the  profits  of  it.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
you  are  general  of  an  army,  that  you  are  to  take 
all  the  treasure,  or  land,  it  wins  (if  it  fight  for 
treasure  or  land);  neither,  because  you  are  king 
of  a  nation,  that  you  are  to  consume  all  the  profits 
of  the  nation's  work.  Real  kings,  on  the  contrary, 
are  known  invariably  by  their  doing  quite  the 
hunters:  riding  horses.       shooting:  hunting  preserve. 
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reverse  of  this — by  their  taking  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  the  nation's  work  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  test  of  real  kinghood  so  infallible  as 
that.  Does  the  crowned  creature  live  simply, 
bravely,  unostentatiously?  probably  he  is  a  King. 
Does  he  cover  his  body  with  jewels,  and  his  table 
with  delicates?  in  all  probability  he  is  not  a  King. 
It  is  possible  he  may  be,  as  Solomon  was;  but  that 
is  when  the  nation  shares  his  splendor  with  him. 
Solomon  made  gold,  not  only  to  be  in  his  own 
palace  as  stones,  but  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones. 
But,  even  so,  for  the  most  part,  these  splendid 
kinghoods  expire  in  ruin,  and  only  the  true  king- 
hoods  live,  which  are  of  royal  laborers  governing 
loyal  laborers;  who,  both  leading  rough  lives, 
establish  the  true  dynasties.  Conclusively  you  will 
find  that  because  you  are  king  of  a  nation,  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  are  to  gather  for  yourself  all 
the  wealth  of  that  nation;  neither,  because  you 
are  king  of  a  small  part  of  the  nation,  and  lord  over 
the  means  of  its  maintenance — over  field,  or  mill,  or 
mine, — are  you  to  take  all  the  produce  of  that  piece 
of  the  foundation  of  national  existence  for  yourself. 

You  will  tell  me  I  need  not  preach  against  these 
things,  for  I  cannot  mend  them.  No,  good  friends, 
I  cannot;  but  you  can,  and  you  will;  or  some- 
thing else  can  and  will.  Even  good  things  have  no 
abiding  power — and  shall  these  evil  things  persist 
in  victorious  evil?  All  history  shows,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  to  be  the  exact  thing  they  never  can  do. 
Change  must  come;  but  it  is  ours  to  determine 
whether  change  of  growth,  or  change  of  death. 
Shall  the  Parthenon  be  in  ruins  on  its  rock,  and 
Bolton  priory"  in  its  meadow,  but  these  mills  of 
yours  be  the  consummation  of  the  buildings  of  the 
earth,  and  their  wheels  be  as  the  wheels  of  eternity? 
Think  you  that  "men  may  come,  and  men  may 
go,"™  but — mills — go  on  forever?  Not  so;  out  of 
these  better  or  worse  shall  come;  and  it  is  for  you 
to  choose  which. 

I  know  that  none  of  this  wrong  is  done  with 
deliberate  purpose.  I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that 
you  wish  your  workmen  well;  that  you  do  much 
for  them,  and  that  you  desire  to  do  more  for  them, 
if  you  saw  your  way  to  such  benevolence  safely. 
I  know  that  even  all  this  wrong  and  misery  are 

Bolton  priory:  a  beautiful  old  religious  house  in  York- 
shire, men  .  .  .  go:   from  Tennyson's  Broo\. 


brought  about  by  a  warped  sense  of  duty,  each  of 
you  striving  to  do  his  best;  but,  unhappily,  not 
knowing  for  whom  this  best  should  be  done.  And 
all  our  hearts  have  been  betrayed  by  the  plausible 
impiety  of  the  modern  economist,  telling  us  that, 
"To  do  the  best  for  ourselves,  is  finally  to  do  the 
best  for  others."  Friends,  our  great  Master  said 
not  so;  and  most  absolutely  we  shall  find  this 
world  is  not  made  so.    Indeed,  to  do  the  best  for 

10  others,  is  finally  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves;  but 
it  will  not  do  to  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  that  issue. 
The  pagans  had  got  beyond  that.  Hear  what  a 
pagan  says  of  this  matter;  hear  what  were,  per- 
haps, the  last  written  words  of  Plato, — if  not  the 
last  actually  written  (for  this  we  cannot  know), 
yet  assuredly  in  fact  and  power  his  parting  words — 
in  which,  endeavoring  to  give  full  crowning  and 
harmonious  close  to  all  his  thoughts,  and  to  speak 
the  sum  of  them  by  imagined  sentence  of  the 

20  Great  Spirit,  his  strength  and  his  heart  fail  him. 
and  the  words  cease,  broken  off  forever.  They  are 
at  the  close  of  the  dialogue  called  Critias,  in  which 
he  describes,  partly  from  real  tradition,  partly  in 
ideal  dream,  the  early  state  of  Athens;  and  the 
genesis,  and  order,  and  religion,  of  the  fabled  isle 
of  Atlantis;  in  which  genesis  he  conceives  the  same 
first  perfection  and  final  degeneracy  of  man,  which 
in  our  Scriptural  tradition  is  expressed  by  saying 
that    the    sons    of   God    intermarried    with    the 

30  daughters  of  men,  for  he  supposes  the  earliest  race 
to  have  been  indeed  the  children  of  God;  and  to 
have  corrupted  themselves,  until  "their  spot  was 
not  the  spot  of  his  children."  And  this,  he  says, 
was  the  end;  that  indeed  "through  many  genera- 
tions, so  long  as  the  God's  nature  in  them  yet  was 
full,  they  were  submissive  to  the  sacred  laws,  and 
carried  themselves  lovingly  to  all  that  had  kindred 
with  them  in  divineness;  for  their  uttermost 
spirit  was  faithful  and   true,  and  in  every  wise 

40  great;  so  that,  in  all  meekness  of  wisdom,  they 
dealt  with  each  other,  and  took  all  the  chances  of 
life;  and  despising  all  things  except  virtue,  they 
cared  little  what  happened  day  by  day,  and  bore 
lightly  the  burden  of  gold  and  of  possessions;  for 
they  saw  that,  if  only  their  common  love  and  virtue 
increased,  all  these  things  would  be  increased  to- 
gether with  them;  but  to  set  their  esteem  and 
ardent  pursuit  upon  material  possession  would  be 
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to  lose  that  first,  and  their  virtue  and  affection 
together  with  it.  And  by  such  reasoning,  and 
what  of  the  divine  nature  remained  in  them,  they 
gained  all  this  greatness  of  which  we  have  already 
told;  but  when  the  God's  part  of  them  faded  and 
became  extinct,  being  mixed  again  and  again,  and 
effaced  by  the  prevalent  mortality;  and  the  human 
nature  at  last  exceeded,  they  then  became  unable 
to  endure  the  courses  of  fortune;  and  fell  into 
shapelessness  of  life,  and  baseness  in  the  sight  of  10 
him  who  could  see,  having  lost  everything  that 
was  fairest  of  their  honor;  while  to  the  blind 
hearts  which  could  not  discern  the  true  life,  tend- 
ing to  happiness,  it  seemed  that  they  were  then 
chiefly  noble  and  happy,  being  filled  with  all  in- 
iquity of  inordinate  possession  and  power.  Where- 
upon, the  God  of  Gods,  whose  Kinghood  is  in 
laws,  beholding  a  once  just  nation  thus  cast  into 
misery,  and  desiring  to  lay  such  punishment  upon 
them  as  might  make  them  repent  into  restraining,  20 
gathered  together  all  the  gods  into  his  dwelling 
place,  which  from  heaven's  centre  overlooks  what- 
ever has  part  in  creation;  and  having  assembled 
them,  he  said  " — 

The  rest  is  silence.  Last  words  of  the  chief 
wisdom  of  the  heathen,  spoken  of  this  idol  of 
riches;   this  idol  of  yours;   this  golden  image,  high 


by  measureless  cubits,  set  up  where  your  green 
fields  of  England  are  furnace- burned  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  plain  of  Dura":  this  idol,  forbidden  to 
us,  first  of  all  idols,  by  our  own  Master  and  faith; 
forbidden  to  us  also  by  every  human  lip  that  has 
ever,  in  any  age  or  people,  been  accounted  of  as 
able  to  speak  according  to  the  purposes  of  God. 
Continue  to  make  that  forbidden  deity  your  prin- 
cipal one,  and  soon  no  more  art,  no  more  science, 
no  more  pleasure  will  be  possible.  Catastrophe  will 
come;  or,  worse  than  catastrophe,  slow  moldering 
and  withering  into  hades.  But  if  you  can  fix  some 
conception  of  a  true  human  state  of  life  to  be 
striven  for — life,  good  for  all  men,  as  for  your- 
selves; if  you  can  determine  some  honest  and 
simple  order  of  existence;  following  those  trodden 
ways  of  wisdom  which  are  pleasantness,  and  seeking 
her  quiet  and  withdrawn  paths,  which  are  peace; — 
then,  and  so  sanctifying  wealth  into  "common- 
wealth," all  your  art,  your  literature,  your  daily 
labors,  your  domestic  affection  and  citizen's  duty, 
will  join  and  increase  into  one  magnificent  har- 
mony. You  will  know  then  how  to  build,  well 
enough;  you  will  build  with  stones  well,  but  with 
flesh  better;  temples  not  made  with  hands,  but 
riveted  of  hearts;  and  that  kind  of  marble, 
crimson-veined,  is  indeed  eternal. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  (1834-1896) 


William  Morris  was  the  most  versatile  of  English 
writers.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  could 
write  twenty-four  volumes  of  prose  and  verse;  make 
furniture,  tapestry,  wallpapers,  and  stained  glass;  be- 
come a  successful  painter,  designer,  weaver,  dyer,  il- 
luminator, editor,  and  printer;  act  as  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  and 
make  hundreds  of  revolutionary  speeches  on  street 
corners  and  in  badly  lit  halls — all  in  one  lifetime. 
Morris  did.  And  nearly  everything  he  did,  he  did  well. 
He  was  born  March  24,  1834,  at  Walthamstow,  then 
a  suburb  of  London.  His  father,  who  was  a  prosperous 
bill  broker,  left  him  a  comfortable  income,  so  that  he 
was  never  obliged  to  starve  in  a  garret.  He  had  an 
exact  memory  for  detail  and  learned  with  ease  what 
he  wished  to  know;  for  example,  he  made  a  study  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  his  childhood  and  was  a  master 
of  the  subject  when  he  left  Marlborough  College  to  go 
to  the  university.    At  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where 


he  studied  for  the  ministry,  Morris  met  Burne-Jones, 
later  a  famous  artist.  The  two  friends  were  influenced 
by  Ruskin's  rebellion  against  the  art  of  his  own  time, 
and  they  shared  his  admiration  for  medieval  painting. 
In  1855  Morris  decided  to  become  an  artist  instead  of 
a  clergyman,  much  against  his  mother's  wishes.  The 
next  year  he  became  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  chief 
architects  of  the  Gothic  revival  and  assisted  in  the 
restoration  of  old  churches.  During  this  year  he  also 
edited  and  published  at  his  own  expense  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Review.  Under  the  encouragement  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  he  painted  one  of  the  best  of 
all  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  called  Queen  Guenevere.  In 
1857  he  was  back  at  Oxford  helping  Rossetti  and 
Burne-Jones  paint  murals  in  the  Debating  Union. 
Characteristically,  he  finished  his  part  of  the  work  be- 
fore the  others  had  prepared  their  designs.  He  met  the 
The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  Dura:  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  up  an  image  of  gold.    See  Daniel  iii,  I. 
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poet  Swinburne  at  this  time;   also  Jane  Burden,  whom 
he  was  to  marry  two  years  later. 

Like  Rossetti,  Morris  for  a  time  considered  painting 
his  profession  and  poetry  his  relaxation.  When  Burne- 
Jones  heard  Morris  read  his  first  poem,  he  was  wild 
with  enthusiasm.  "If  that's  poetry,"  said  Morris 
calmly,  "it's  easy  to  write."  The  common  complaint 
about  Morris's  poetry  is  that  he  wrote  too  easily  and 
too  much.  His  first  volume,  The  Defence  of  Guenevere 
and  Other  Poems,  was  published  in  1 858,  a  year  before 
Tennyson's  Guinevere.  Morris's  understanding  of  pas- 
sion, frustrated  love,  and  revenge  results  in  a  more 
convincing,  a  more  human  portrayal  of  Guenevere  than 
Tennyson's.  The  Haystack^  in  the  Floods  and  Riding 
Together  show  how  well  Morris  could  narrate  a  story  of 
human  suffering  against  a  convincingly  medieval  back- 
ground. In  The  Earthly  Paradise,  the  first  two  parts  of 
which  were  published  in  1868,  he  retells  stories  from 
Greek  and  medieval  legend.  His  interest  in  Norse  saga, 
which  led  to  a  study  of  Icelandic  and  two  trips  to  Ice- 
land, resulted  in  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  1876,  which 
Bernard  Shaw  called  enthusiastically  "the  greatest  epic 
since  Homer." 

Sigurd  represented  a  turning  point  in  Morris's  ca- 
reer: he  had  been  absorbed  until  1876  in  reviving 
handicrafts  and  almost  forgotten  arts  like  the  weaving 
of  tapestry.  In  1861  he  founded  Morris,  Marshall, 
Faulkner  &  Co.  to  produce  handmade  furnishings, 
metalwork,  and  wallpapers  after  his  designs.  He  aimed 
to  restore  the  joy  of  labor  to  the  worker  and  succeeded 
in  turning  most  of  the  men  who  worked  for  him  into 
fine  craftsmen.  But  he  was  not  content  with  small  re- 
forms in  a  world  which  seemed  to  have  lost  delight  in 
work  and  art,  and  he  came  to  believe  with  Ruskin  that 
capitalist  society  must  change  before  art  could  flourish 
again.  He  was  drawn  to  socialism  through  his  interest 
in  art,  and,  while  he  continued  his  artistic  projects,  he 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  speaking  and  writing  for  the 
socialist  cause.  His  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,  1 882,  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  indictments  of  the  art  of  the 
Victorian  period  and  represents,  like  the  writings  of 
Ruskin,  a  condemnation  of  nineteenth-century  capi- 
talism. As  editor  of  the  Commonweal,  first  issued  in 
1885,  Morris  printed  numerous  articles  and  a  series  of 
poems  called  The  Pilgrims  of  Hope.  In  The  Message  of 
the  March  Wind  he  conveys  the  impression  not  only 
that  society  ought  to  change,  but  that  forces  which 
»vill  change  it  are  already  gathering  strength.  His 
vision  of  a  new  and  better  society  is  also  expressed  in 
rwo  prose  tales:  A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  1888,  and  News 
from  Nowhere,  1890.  In  1891  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  best  lyrical  poetry  entitled  Poems  by  the  Way. 


In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  founded  the  Kelmscott 
Press  and  printed  beautifully  illustrated  editions  of  his 
own  works  and  of  classics  like  The  Canterbury  Tales  and 
Malory's  Morte  Darthur,  with  hand-set  type  which  he 
himself  designed.  After  an  extremely  active  life  he 
died  in  1896.  His  disease,  said  his  doctor,  "was  simply 
being  William  Morris,  and  having  done  more  than 
most  ten  men." 

Wor\s:  Collected  Works,  24  vols.,  Longmans,  1910— 
1915;  Selected  Writings,  edited  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole, 
1934. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  J.  W.  Mack  ail,  The  Life  of 
William  Morris,  2  vols..  1899;  A.  A.  von  Helm- 
holtz-Phelan,  The  Social  Philosophy  of  William 
Morris,  1927;  G.  B.  Shaw,  William  Morris  as  I 
Knew  Him,  1936. 


Riding  Together  (1856) 

For  many,  many  days  together 
The  wind  blew  steady  from  the  east; 

For  many  days  hot  grew  the  weather, 
About  the  time  of  our  Lady's  Feast. 


For  many  days  we  rode  together,  5 

Yet  met  we  neither  friend  nor  foe; 
Hotter  and  clearer  grew  the  weather, 

Steadily  did  the  east  wind  blow. 

We  saw  the  trees  in  the  hot,  bright  weather, 
Clear-cut,  with  shadows  very  black,  10 

As  freely  we  rode  on  together 

With  helms  unlaced  and  bridles  slack. 

And  often  as  we  rode  together, 

We,  looking  down  the  green-banked  stream, 
Saw  flowers  in  the  sunny  weather,  15 

And  saw  the  bubble-making  bream. 

And  in  the  night  lay  down  together, 
And  hung  above  our  heads  the  rood, 

Or  watched  night-long  in  the  dewy  weather, 
The  while  the  moon  did  watch  the  wood.        20 

Riding  Together.    4.  Our  Lady's  Feast:    the-  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation,  March  25.  16.  bream:  a  fresh-water 

fish. 
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Our  spears  stood  bright  and  thick  together, 
Straight  out  the  banners  streamed  behind, 

As  we  galloped  on  in  the  sunny  weather, 
With  faces  turned  towards  the  wind. 

Down  sank  our  threescore  spears  together,  25 

As  thick  we  saw  the  pagans  ride; 
His  eager  face  in  the  fresh  clear  weather, 

Shone  out  the  last  time  by  my  side. 

Up  the  sweep  of  the  bridge  we  dashed  together, 
It  rocked  to  the  crash  of  the  meeting  spears,   30 

Down  rained  the  buds  of  the  dear  spring  weather, 
The  elm- tree  flowers  fell  like  tears. 

There,  as  we  rolled  and  writhed  together, 

I  threw  my  arms  above  my  head, 
For  close  by  my  side,  in  the  lovely  weather,        35 

I  saw  him  reel  and  fall  back  dead. 

I  and  the  slayer  met  together, 

He  waited  the  death-stroke  there  in  his  place, 
With  thoughts  of  death,  in  the  lovely  weather, 

Gapingly  mazed  at  my  maddened  face.  40 

Madly  I  fought  as  we  fought  together; 

In  vain:  the  little  Christian  band 
The  pagans  drowned,  as  in  stormy  weather 

The  river  drowns  low-lying  land. 

They  bound  my  blood-stained  hands  together,    45 
They  bound  his  corpse  to  nod  by  my  side: 

Then  on  we  rode,  in  the  bright  March  weather, 
With  clash  of  cymbals  did  we  ride. 

We  ride  no  more,  no  more  together; 

My  prison-bars  are  thick  and  strong,  50 

I  take  no  heed  of  any  weather, 

The  sweet  saints  grant  I  live  not  long. 


The  Defence  of  Guenevere  (1858) 

But,  knowing  now  that  they  would  have  her  speak, 
She  threw  her  wet  hair  backward  from  her  brow, 
Her  hand  close  to  her  mouth  touching  her  cheek, 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere.  Malory's  Morte  Darthur 
is  the  source  of  this  poem;  Morris  gives  a  free  rendering, 
however,  of  his  source  material. 


As  though  she  had  had  there  a  shameful  blow, 
And  feeling  it  shameful  to  feel  ought  but  shame   5 
All  through  her  heart,  yet  felt  her  cheek  burned  so, 

She  must  a  little  touch  it;    like  one  lame 

She  walked  away  from  Gauwaine,  with  her  head 

Still  lifted  up;  and  on  her  cheek  of  flame 

The  tears  dried  quick;  she  stopped  at  last  and  said: 
"O  knights  and  lords,  it  seems  but  little  skill  11 
To  talk  of  well-known  things  past  now  and  dead. 

"God  wot  I  ought  to  say,  I  have  done  ill, 

And  pray  you  all  forgiveness  heartily! 

Because  you  must  be  right  such  great  lords — still 

"Listen,  suppose  your  time  were  come  to  die,      16 
And  you  were  quite  alone  and  very  weak; 
Yea,  laid  a  dying  while  very  mightily 

"The  wind  was  ruffling  up  the  narrow  streak 

Of  river  through  your  broad  lands  running  well:   20 

Suppose  a  hush  should  come,  then  some  one  speak: 

"  'One  of  these  cloths  is  heaven,  and  one  is  hell, 
Now  choose  one  cloth  for  ever,  which  they  be, 
I  will  not  tell  you,  you  must  somehow  tell 

"  'Of  your  own  strength  and  mightiness;  here,  see!' 
Yea,  yea,  my  lord,  and  you  to  ope  your  eyes,  26 
At  foot  of  your  familiar  bed  to  see 

"A  great  God's  angel  standing,  with  such  dyes, 
Not  known  on  earth,  on  his  great  wings,  and  hands, 
Held  out  two  ways,  light  from  the  inner  skies     30 

"Showing  him  well,  and  making  his  commands 
Seem  to  be  God's  commands,  moreover,  too, 
Holding  within  his  hands  the  cloths  on  wands; 

"And  one  of  these  strange  choosing  cloths  was  blue, 
Wavy  and  long,  and  one  cut  short  and  red;  35 
No  man  could  tell  the  better  of  the  two. 

"After  a  shivering  half-hour  you  said, 

'God  help!  heaven's  color,  the  blue;'  and  he  said, 

'hell.' 
Perhaps  you  then  would  roll  upon  your  bed, 

26.  my  lord:  Gauwaine,  the  chief  accuser. 
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"And  cry  to  all  good  men  that  loved  you  well,  40 
'Ah  Christ!  if  only  I  had  known,  known,  known;' 
Launcelot  went  away,  then  I  could  tell, 

"Like  wisest  man  how  all  things  would  be,  moan, 

And  roll  and  hurt  myself,  and  long  to  die, 

And  yet  fear  much  to  die  for  what  was  sown.      45 

"Nevertheless  you,  O  Sir  Gauwaine,  lie, 
Whatever  may  have  happened  through  these  years, 
God  knows  I  speak  truth,  saying  that  you  lie." 

Her  voice  was  low  at  first,  being  full  of  tears, 
But  as  it  cleared,  it  grew  full  loud  and  shrill,       50 
Growing  a  windy  shriek  in  all  men's  ears, 

A  ringing  in  their  startled  brains,  until 

She  said  that  Gauwaine  lied,  then  her  voice  sunk, 

And  her  great  eyes  began  again  to  fill, 

Though  still  she  stood  right  up,  and  never  shrunk, 
But  spoke  on  bravely,  glorious  lady  fair!  56 

Whatever  tears  her  full  lips  may  have  drunk, 

She  stood,  and  seemed  to  think,  and  wrung  her  hair, 
Spoke  out  at  last  with  no  more  trace  of  shame, 
With  passionate  twisting  of  her  body  there:         60 

"It  chanced  upon  a  day  that  Launcelot  came 
To  dwell  at  Arthur's  court:  at  Christmas-time 
This  happened;  when  the  heralds  sung  his  name, 

"  'Son  of  King  Ban  of  Benwick,'  seemed  to  chime 
Along  with  all  the  bells  that  rang  that  day,  65 
O'er  the  white  roofs,  with  little  change  of  rhyme. 

"Christmas  and  whitened  winter  passed  away, 
And  over  me  the  April  sunshine  came, 
Made  very  awful  with  black  hail-clouds,  yea 

"And  in  the  summer  I  grew  white  with  flame,  70 
And  bowed  my  head  down — autumn,  and  the  sick 
Sure  knowledge  things  would  never  be  the  same, 

"However  often  spring  might  be  most  thick 
Of  blossoms  and  buds,  smote  on  me,  and  I  grew 
Careless  of  most  things,  let  the  clock  tick,  tick,    75 


"To  my  unhappy  pulse,  that  beat  right  through 
My  eager  body:  while  I  laughed  out  loud, 
And  let  my  lips  curl  up  at  false  or  true, 

"Seemed  cold  and  shallow  without  any  cloud. 
Behold  my  judges,  then  the  cloths  were  brought:  80 
While   I   was  dizzied    thus,   old   thoughts  would 
crowd, 

"Belonging  to  the  time  ere  I  was  bought 
By  Arthur's  great  name  and  his  little  love, 
Must  I  give  up  for  ever  then,  I  thought, 

"That  which  I  deemed  would  ever  round  me  move 
Glorifying  all  things;  for  a  little  word,  86 

Scarce  ever  meant  at  all,  must  I  now  prove 

"Stone-cold  for  ever?   Pray  you,  does  the  Lord 
Will  that  all  folks  should  be  quite  happy  and  good  ? 
I  love  God  now  a  little,  if  this  cord  90 

"Were  broken,  once  for  all  what  striving  could 
Make  me  love  anything  in  earth  or  heaven. 
So  day  by  day  it  grew,  as  if  one  should 

"Slip  slowly  down  some  path  worn  smooth  and 

even, 
Down  to  a  cool  sea  on  a  summer  day;  95 

Yet  still  in  slipping  was  there  some  small  leaven 

"Of  stretched  hands  catching  small  stones  by  the 

way, 
Until  one  surely  reached  the  sea  at  last, 
And  felt  strange  new  joy  as  the  worn  head  lay 

"Back,  with  the  hair  like  sea-weed;  yea  all  past  100 
Sweat  of  the  forehead,  dryness  of  the  lips, 
Washed  utterly  out  by  the  dear  waves  o'ercast 

"In  the  lone  sea,  far  off  from  any  ships! 
Do  I  not  know  now  of  a  day  in  spring? 
No  minute  of  that  wild  day  ever  slips  105 

"From  out  my  memory;  I  hear  thrushes  sing, 
And  wheresoever  I  may  be,  straightway 
Thoughts  of  it  all  come  up  with  most  fresh  sting; 

80.  cloths:  see  line  22. 
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"I  was  half  mad  with  beauty  on  that  day, 

And  went  without  my  ladies  all  alone,  no 

In  a  quiet  garden  walled  round  every  way; 

"I  was  right  joyful  of  that  wall  of  stone, 

That  shut  the  flowers  and  trees  up  with  the  sky, 

And  trebled  all  the  beauty:  to  the  bone,  114 


"Nevertheless  you,  O  Sir  Gauwaine,  lie, 
Whatever  happened  on  through  all  those  years, 
God  knows  I  speak  truth,  saying  that  you  lie. 

"Being  such  a  lady  could  I  weep  these  tears       145 
If  this  were  true?    A  great  queen  such  as  I 
Having  sinned  this  way,  straight  her  conscience 


"Yea  right  through  to  my  heart,  grown  very  shy 
With  weary  thoughts,  it  pierced,  and  made  me  glad, 
Exceedingly  glad,  and  I  knew  verily, 

"A  little  thing  just  then  had  made  me  mad; 
I  dared  not  think,  as  I  was  wont  to  do, 
Sometimes,  upon  my  beauty;  if  I  had  120 

"Held  out  my  long  hand  up  against  the  blue, 
And,  looking  on  the  tenderly  darkened  fingers, 
Thought  that  by  rights  one  ought  to  see  quite 
through, 

"There,  see  you,  where  the  soft  still  light  yet  lingers, 
Round  by  the  edges;  what  should  I  have  done,  125 
If  this  had  joined  with  yellow  spotted  singers, 

"And  startling  green  drawn  upward  by  the  sun? 
But  shouting,  loosed  out,  see  now!  all  my  hair, 
And  trancedly  stood  watching  the  west  wind  run 


"With  faintest  half-heard  breathing  sound- 
there 
I  lose  my  head  e'en  now  in  doing  this; 
But  shortly  listen — In  that  garden  fair 


-why 
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"Came  Launcelot  walking;    this  is  true,  the  kiss 
Wherewith  we  kissed  in  meeting  that  spring  day, 
I  scarce  dare  talk  of  the  remembered  bliss,  135 

"When  both  our  mouths  went  wandering  in  one 

way, 
And  aching  sorely,  met  among  the  leaves; 
Our  hands  being  left  behind  strained  far  away. 

"Never  within  a  yard  of  my  bright  sleeves 

Had  Launcelot  come  before — and  now,  so  nigh!  140 

After  that  day  why  is  it  Guenevere  grieves? 


126.  yellow  spotted  singers: 

line  106, 


thrushes,   mentioned 


"And  afterwards  she  liveth  hatefully, 
Slaying  and  poisoning,  certes  never  weeps, — 
Gauwaine  be  friends  now,  speak  me  lovingly.     150 

"Do  I  not  see  how  God's  dear  pity  creeps 

All   through  your  frame,   and   trembles  in  your 

mouth? 
Remember  in  what  grave  your  mother  sleeps, 

"Buried  in  some  place  far  down  in  the  south, 
Men  are  forgetting  as  I  speak  to  you;  155 

By  her  head  severed  in  that  awful  drouth 

"Of  pity  that  drew  Agravaine's  fell  blow, 
I  pray  your  pity!  let  me  not  scream  out 
For  ever  after,  when  the  shrill  winds  blow 

"Through  half  your  castle-locks!  let  me  not  shout 
For  ever  after  in  the  winter  night  16! 

When  you  ride  out  alone!  in  battle  rout 

"Let  not  my  rusting  tears  make  your  sword  light! 

Ah!  God  of  mercy  how  he  turns  away! 

So,  ever  must  I  dress  me  to  the  fight,  165 

"So — let  God's  justice  work!    Gauwaine,  I  say, 
See  me  hew  down  your  proofs:  yea  all  men  know 
Even  as  you  said  how  Mellyagraunce  one  day, 

"One  bitter  day  in  la  Fausse  Garde,  for  so 

All  good  knights  held  it  after,  saw —  170 

Yea,  sirs,  by  cursed  unknightly  outrage;   though 

153.  your  mother:  slain  by  Gauwaine's  brother  Agra- 
vaine  (line  157),  who  convicted  her  of  infidelity  to  his  father. 
168.  Mellyagraunce:  the  leader  of  the  band  which  captured 
Guenevere.  He  accused  her  of  adultery,  and  was  slain  by 
Launcelot,  who  defended  her.  169.  la  Fausse  Garde: 
"the  false  prison."  In  attacking  a  group  of  unarmed  knights 
and  carrying  off  Guenevere,  Mellyagraunce  violated  the 
code  of  chivalry. 
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"You,  Gauwaine,  held  his  word  without  a  flaw, 
This  Mellyagraunce  saw  blood  upon  my  bed — 
Whose  blood  then  pray  you?  is  there  any  law 

"To  make  a  queen  say  why  some  spots  of  red    175 

Lie  on  her  coverlet?  or  will  you  say, 

'Your  hands  are  white,  lady,  as  when  you  wed, 

"  'Where did  vou  bleed?'  and  must  I  stammer  out — 

'Nay, 
I  blush  indeed,  fair  lord,  only  to  rend 
My  sleeve  up  to  my  shoulder,  where  there  lay    180 

"  'A  knife-point  last  night:'  so  must  I  defend 

The  honor  of  the  lady  Guenevere? 

Not  so,  fair  lords,  even  if  the  world  should  end 

"This  very  day,  and  you  were  judges  here 
Instead  of  God.    Did  you  see  Mellyagraunce     185 
When  Launcelot  stood  by  him?  what  white  fear 

"Curdled  his  blood,  and  how  his  teeth  did  dance, 
His  side  sink  in?  as  my  knight  cried  and  said, 
'Slayer  of  unarmed  men,  here  is  a  chance! 

"  'Setter  of  traps,  I  pray  you  guard  your  head,    190 
By  God  I  am  so  glad  to  fight  with  you, 
Stripper  of  ladies,  that  my  hand  feels  lead 

"  'For  driving  weight;  hurrah  now!  draw  and  do 
For  all  my  wounds  are  moving  in  my  breast, 
And  I  am  getting  mad  with  waiting  so.'  195 

"He  struck  his  hands  together  o'er  the  beast, 
Who  fell  down  flat,  and  grovelled  at  his  feet, 
And  groaned  at  being  slain  so  young — 'at  least.' 

"My  knight  said,  'Rise  you,  sir,  who  are  so  fleet 
At  catching  ladies,  half-armed  will  I  fight,  200 

My  left  side  all  uncovered!'  then  I  weet, 

"Up  sprang  Sir  Mellyagraunce  with  great  delight 
Upon  his  knave's  face;  not  until  just  then 
Did  I  quite  hate  him,  as  I  saw  my  knight 

"Along  the  lists  look  to  my  stake  and  pen  205 

With  such  a  joyous  smile,  it  made  me  sigh 
From  agony  beneath  my  waist-chain,  when 


"The  fight  began,  and  to  me  they  drew  nigh; 

Ever  Sir  Launcelot  kept  him  on  the  right, 

And  traversed  warily,  and  ever  high  210 

"And  fast  leapt  caitiff's  sword,  until  my  knight 
Sudden  threw  up  his  sword  to  his  left  hand, 
Caught  it,  and  swung  it;  that  was  all  the  fight, 

"Except  a  spout  of  blood  on  the  hot  land; 

For  it  was  hottest  summer;  and  I  know  215 

1  wondered  how  the  fire,  while  I  should  stand, 

"And  burn,  against  the  heat,  would  quiver  so, 
Yards  above  my  head;   thus  these  matters  went; 
Which  things  were  only  warnings  of  the  woe      219 

"That  fell  on  me.  Yet  Mellyagraunce  was  shent, 
For  Mellyagraunce  had  fought  against  the  Lord; 
Therefore,  my  lords,  take  heed  lest  you  be  blent 

"With  all  this  wickedness;  say  no  rash  word 

Against  me,  being  so  beautiful;  my  eyes, 

Wept  all  away  to  grey,  may  bring  some  sword   225 

"To  drown  you  in  your  blood;  see  my  breast  rise, 

Like  waves  of  purple  sea,  as  here  I  stand; 

And  how  my  arms  are  moved  in  wonderful  wise; 

"Yea  also  at  my  full  heart's  strong  command, 
See  through  my  long  throat  how  the  words  go  up 
In  ripples  to  my  mouth;  how  in  my  hand  231 

"The  shadow  lies  like  wine  within  a  cup 
Of  marvellously  colored  gold;  yea  now 
This  little  wind  is  rising,  look  you  up, 

"And  wonder  how  the  light  is  falling  so  235 

Within  my  moving  tresses:  will  you  dare, 
When  you  have  looked  a  little  on  my  brow, 

"To  say  this  thing  is  vile?  or  will  you  care 

For  any  plausible  lies  of  cunning  woof, 

When  you  can  see  my  face  with  no  lie  there      240 

"For  ever?  am  I  not  a  gracious  proof — 
'But  in  your  chamber  Launcelot  was  found' — 
Is  there  a  good  knight  then  would  stand  aloof, 

216,  the  fire:  Guenevere  had  been  sentenced  to  be  burned 
for  adultery.  220.  shent:  destroyed.  222.  blent:  involved. 
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"When  a  queen  says  with  gentle  queenly  sound: 
'O  true  as  steel  come  now  and  talk  with  me,     245 
I  love  to  see  your  step  upon  the  ground 

"  'Unwavering,  also  well  I  love  to  see 

That  gracious  smile  light  up  your  face,  and  hear 

Your  wonderful  words,  that  all  mean  verily 

"  'The  thing  they  seem  to  mean:   good  friend,  so 
dear  250 

To  me  in  everything,  come  here  to-night, 
Or  else  the  hours  will  pass  most  dull  and  drear; 

"  'If  you  come  not,  I  fear  this  time  I  might 

Get  thinking  over  much  of  times  gone  by,         254 

When  I  was  young,  and  green  hope  was  in  sight; 

"  'For  no  man  cares  now  to  know  why  I  sigh; 
And  no  man  comes  to  sing  me  pleasant  songs, 
Nor  any  brings  me  the  sweet  flowers  that  lie 

"  'So  thick  in  the  gardens;  therefore  one  so  longs 
To  see  you,  Launcelot;  that  we  may  be  260 

Like  children  once  again,  free  from  all  wrongs 

"  'Just  for  one  night.'    Did  he  not  come  to  me? 
What  thing  could  keep  true  Launcelot  away 
If  I  said  'come'  ?  there  was  one  less  than  three 

"In  my  quiet  room  that  night,  and  we  were  gay ; 
Till  sudden  I  rose  up,  weak,  pale,  and  sick,  266 
Because  a  bawling  broke  our  dream  up,  yea 

"I  looked  at  Launcelot's  face  and  could  not  speak, 
For  he  looked  helpless  too,  for  a  little  while; 
Then  I  remembered  how  I  tried  to  shriek,         270 

"And  could  not,  but  fell  down;  from  tile  to  tile 
The  stones  they  threw  up  rattled  o'er  my  head, 
And  made  me  dizzier;  till  within  a  while 

"My  maids  were  all  about  me,  and  my  head 

On  Launcelot's  breast  was  being  soothed  away   275 

From  its  white  chattering,  until  Launcelot  said — 

"By  God!  I  will  not  tell  you  more  to-day, 
Judge  any  way  you  will — what  matters  it? 
You  know  quite  well  the  story  of  that  fray, 


"How  Launcelot  stilled  their  bawling,  the  mad  fit 
That  caught  up  Gauwaine — all,  all,  verily,  28' 
But  just  that  which  would  save  me;  these  things  flit. 

"Nevertheless  you,  O  Sir  Gauwaine,  lie, 
Whatever  may  have  happened  these  long  years, 
God  knows  I  speak  truth,  saying  that  you  lie!    285 

"All  I  have  said  is  truth,  by  Christ's  dear  tears." 
She  would  not  speak  another  word,  but  stood 
Turned  sideways;   listening,  like  a  man  who  hears 

His  brother's  trumpet  sounding  through  the  wood 
Of  his  foes'  lances.   She  leaned  eagerly,  290 

And  gave  a  slight  spring  sometimes,  as  she  could 

At  last  hear  something  really;  joyfully 
Her  cheek  grew  crimson,  as  the  headlong  speed 
Of  the  roan  charger  drew  all  men  to  see,  294 

The  knight  who  came  was  Launcelot  at  good  need. 

The  Eve  of  Crecy  (1858) 

Gold  on  her  head,  and  gold  on  her  feet, 
And  gold  where  the  hems  of  her  kirtle  meet, 
And  a  golden  girdle  round  my  sweet; — 
AM  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Margaret's  maids  are  fair  to  see,  5 

Freshly  dressed  and  pleasantly; 
Margaret's  hair  falls  down  to  her  knee; — 
AM.  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

If  I  were  rich  I  would  kiss  her  feet, 
I  would  kiss  the  place  where  the  gold  hems  meet. 
And  the  golden  girdle  round  my  sweet —  11 

AM  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Ah  me!  I  have  never  touched  her  hand; 
When  the  arriere-ban  goes  through  the  land, 
Six  basnets  under  my  pennon  stand; —  15 

AM  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere.  295.  at  good  need:  Laun- 
celot saved  Guenevere  from  the  fire. 

The  Eve  of  Crecy.  The  English  defeated  the  French  at 
Crecy  in  1346.  The  speaker  is  a  French  knight,  Sir  Lambert 
de  Bois  (line  18).  4.  Ah!  qu'elle  .  .  .  Marguerite: 
"Oh,  how  beautiful  is  Margaret!"  14.  arriere-ban: 

the  summons  of  a  French  king,  calling  his  vassals  to  war. 
15.  basnets:  helmets. 
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And  many  an  one  grins  under  his  hood: 
"Sir  Lambert  de  Bois,  with  all  his  men  good, 
Has  neither  food  nor  firewood;" — 

Ah!  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite.  20 

If  I  were  rich  I  would  kiss  her  feet, 
And  the  golden  girdle  of  my  sweet, 
And  thereabouts  where  the  gold  hems  meet; — 
Ah!  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  good  to  think,  25 

While  my  few  poor  varlets  grumble  and  drink 
In  my  desolate  hall,  where  the  fires  sink, — 
Ah!  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Of  Margaret  sitting  glorious  there, 
In  glory  of  gold  and  glory  of  hair,  30 

And  glory  of  glorious  face  most  fair; — 
Ah!  qiielle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Likewise  to-night  I  make  good  cheer, 
Because  this  battle  draweth  near: 
For  what  have  I  to  lose  or  fear? —  35 

Ah!  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

For,  look  you,  my  horse  is  good  to  prance 
A  right  fair  measure  in  this  war-dance, 
Before  the  eyes  of  Philip  of  France; — 

Ah!  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite.  40 

And  sometime  it  may  hap,  perdie, 
While  my  new  towers  stand  up  three  and  three, 
And  my  hall  gets  painted  fair  to  see — 
Ah!  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite — 

That  folks  may  say:  "Times  change,  by  the  rood, 
For  Lambert,  banneret  of  the  wood,  46 

Has  heaps  of  food  and  firewood; — 

Ah!  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

"And  wonderful  eyes,  too,  under  the  hood 
Of  a  damsel  of  right  noble  blood:"  50 

St.  Ives,  for  Lambert  of  the  wood ! — 
Ah!  qiielle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 


The  Haystack  in  the  Floods  (1858) 

Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this, 

To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss? 

Yea,  had  she  borne  the  dirt  and  rain 

That  her  own  eyes  might  see  him  slain 

Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods?  5 

Along  the  dripping  leafless  woods, 

The  stirrup  touching  either  shoe, 

She  rode  astride  as  troopers  do; 

With  kirtle  kilted  to  her  knee, 

To  which  the  mud  splashed  wretchedly;  10 

And  the  wet  dripped  from  every  tree 

Upon  her  head  and  heavy  hair, 

And  on  her  eyelids  broad  and  fair; 

The  tears  and  rain  ran  down  her  face. 

By  fits  and  starts  they  rode  apace,  ]5 

And  very  often  was  his  place 

Far  off  from  her;  he  had  to  ride 

Ahead,  to  see  what  might  betide 

When  the  roads  crossed;  and  sometimes,  when 

There  rose  a  murmuring  from  his  men,  20 

Had  to  turn  back  with  promises; 

Ah  me!  she  had  but  little  ease; 

And  often  lor  pure  doubt  and  dread 

She  sobbed,  made  giddy  in  the  head 

By  the  swift  riding;  while,  for  cold,  25 

Her  slender  fingers  scarce  could  hold 

The  wet  reins;  yea,  and  scarcely,  too, 

She  felt  the  foot  within  her  shoe 

Against  the  stirrup:  all  for  this, 

To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss  30 

Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods. 

For  when  they  neared  that  old  soaked  hay, 

They  saw  across  the  only  way 

That  Judas,  Godmar,  and  the  three 

Red  running  lions  dismally  35 

Grinned  from  his  pennon,  under  which, 

In  one  straight  line  along  the  ditch, 

They  counted  thirty  heads. 

So  then, 
While  Robert  turned  round  to  his  men, 
She  saw  at  once  the  wretched  end,  40 

And,  stooping  down,  tried  hard  to  rend 
Her  coif  the  wrong  way  from  her  head, 
And  hid  her  eyes;  while  Robert  said: 
42.  coif:  close-fitting  cap. 
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"Nay,  love,  'tis  scarcely  two  t*  one, 

At  Poictiers  where  we  made  them  run  45 

So  fast — why,  sweet  my  love,  good  cheer, 

The  Gascon  frontier  is  so  near, 

Nought  after  this." 

But,  "O,"  she  said, 
"My  God!  my  God!  I  have  to  tread 
The  long  way  back  without  you;  then  30 

The  court  at  Paris;  those  six  men; 
The  gratings  of  the  Chatelet; 
The  swift  Seine  on  some  rainy  day 
Like  this,  and  people  standing  by, 
And  laughing,  while  my  weak  hands  try  55 

To  recollect  how  strong  men  swim. 
All  this,  or  else  a  life  with  him. 
For  which  I  should  be  damned  at  last, 
Would  God  that  this  next  hour  were  past!" 

He  answered  not,  but  cried  his  cry,  60 

"St.  George  for  Marny!"  cheerily; 

And  laid  his  hand  upon  her  rein. 

Alas!  no  man  of  all  his  train 

Gave  back  that  cheery  cry  again; 

And,  while  for  rage  his  thumb  beat  fast  65 

Upon  his  sword-hilts,  some  one  cast 

About  his  neck  a  kerchief  long, 

And  bound  him. 

Then  they  went  along 
To  Godmar;  who  said:  "Now,  Jehane, 
Your  lover's  life  is  on  the  wane  70 

So  fast,  that,  if  this  very  hour 
You  yield  not  as  my  paramour, 
He  will  not  see  the  rain  leave  off — 
Nay,  keep  your  tongue  from  gibe  and  scoff, 
Sir  Robert,  or  I  slay  you  now."  75 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  brow, 

Then  gazed  upon  the  palm,  as  though 

She  thought  her  forehead  bled,  and — "No," 

She  said,  and  turned  her  head  away, 

As  there  were  nothing  else  to  say,  80 

45.  Poictiers  . . .  run:  although  greatly  outnumbered, 
the  English  defeated  the  French  at  Poitiers  in  1356. 
51.  those  six  men:  the  judges,  who  would  have  her  flung 
into  the  Seine:  if  she  swam,  she  would  be  declared  guilty; 
if  she  drowned,  innocent.  52.  Chatelet:  a  prison  in  Paris. 
61.  Marny:  Robert  de  Marny.  Saint  George  is  the  patron 
saint  of  England. 
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And  everything  were  settled:  red 

Grew  Godmar's  face  from  chin  to  head: 

"Jehane,  on  yonder  hill  there  stands 

My  castle,  guarding  well  my  lands: 

What  hinders  me  from  taking  you,  85 

And  doing  that  I  list  to  do 

To  your  fair  wilful  body,  while 

Your  knight  lies  dead?" 

A  wicked  smile 
Wrinkled  her  face,  her  lips  grew  thin, 
A  long  way  out  she  thrust  her  chin :  90 

"You  know  that  I  should  strangle  you 
While  you  were  sleeping;  or  bite  through 
Your  throat,  by  God's  help — ah!"  she  said, 
"Lord  Jesus,  pity  your  poor  maid! 
For  in  such  wise  they  hem  me  in,  95 

I  cannot  choose  but  sin  and  sin, 
Whatever  happens:  yet  I  think 
They  could  not  make  me  eat  or  drink, 
And  so  should  I  just  reach  my  rest." 
"Nay,  if  you  do  not  my  behest,  100 

O  Jehane!  though  I  love  you  well," 
Said  Godmar,  "would  I  fail  to  tell 
All  that  I  know."   "Foul  lies,"  she  said. 
"Eh?  lies,  my  Jehane?  by  God's  head, 
At  Paris  folks  would  deem  them  true!  105 

Do  you  know,  Jehane,  they  cry  for  you, 
'Jehane  the  brown!  Jehane  the  brown! 
Give  us  Jehane  to  burn  or  drown!' — 
Eh — gag  me  Robert! — sweet  my  friend, 
This  were  indeed  a  piteous  end  1 10 

For  those  long  fingers,  and  long  feet, 
And  long  neck,  and  smooth  shoulders  sweet; 
An  end  that  few  men  would  forget 
That  saw  it — -So,  an  hour  yet: 
Consider,  Jehane,  which  to  take  115 

Of  life  or  death!" 

So,  scarce  awake, 
Dismounting,  did  she  leave  that  place, 
And  totter  some  yards:  with  her  face 
Turned  upward  to  the  sky  she  lay, 
Her  head  on  a  wet  heap  of  hay,  120 

And  fell  asleep:  and  while  she  slept, 
And  did  not  dream,  the  minutes  crept 
Round  to  the  twelve  again;  but  she, 
Being  waked  at  last,  sighed  quietly 


And  strangely  childlike  came,  and  said:  125 

"I  will  not."  Straightway  Godmar's  head, 
As  though  it  hung  on  strong  wires,  turned 
Most  sharply  round,  and  his  face  burned. 

For  Robert — both  his  eyes  were  dry, 

He  could  not  weep,  but  gloomily  130 

He  seemed  to  watch  the  rain;  yea,  too, 

His  lips  were  firm;  he  tried  once  more 

To  touch  her  lips;  she  reached  out,  sore 

And  vain  desire  so  tortured  them, 

The  poor  grey  lips,  and  now  the  hem  135 

Of  his  sleeve  brushed  them. 

With  a  start 
Up  Godmar  rose,  thrust  them  apart; 
From  Robert's  throat  he  loosed  the  bands 
Of  silk  and  mail;  with  empty  hands 
Held  out,  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  saw,  HO 

The  long  bright  blade  without  a  flaw 
Glide  out  from  Godmar's  sheath,  his  hand 
In  Robert's  hair;  she  saw  him  bend 
Back  Robert's  head;  she  saw  him  send 
The  thin  steel  down;  the  blow  told  well,  145 

Right  backward  the  knight  Robert  fell, 
And  moaned  as  dogs  do,  being  half  dead, 
Unwitting,  as  I  deem:  so  then 
Godmar  turned  grinning  to  his  men, 
Who  ran,  some  five  or  six,  and  beat  150 

His  head  to  pieces  at  their  feet. 

Then  Godmar  turned  again  and  said: 

"So,  Jehane,  the  first  fitte  is  read! 

Take  note,  my  lady,  that  your  way 

Lies  backward  to  the  Chatelet!"  155 

She  shook  her  head  and  gazed  awhile 

At  her  cold  hands  with  a  rueful  smile, 

As  though  this  thing  had  made  her  mad. 

This  was  the  parting  that  they  had 

Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods.  160 

An  Apology:  Prologue  to  The  Earthly  Paradise 

(1868) 

Of  heaven  or  hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 
I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears, 
Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing, 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years, 

The  Haystack  in  the  Floods.    153.  fitte:  part  or  canto. 


Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears,         5 
Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say — 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when,  aweary  of  your  mirth, 
From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  sigh, 
And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth,  10 

Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by, 
Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet  days  die — 
Remember  me  a  little  then,  I  pray, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care  15 

That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn  our  bread, 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear; 
So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered, 
Because  they,  living  not,  can  ne'er  be  dead, 
Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quite  away        20 
From  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate,       25 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king  29 

At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show, 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow, 
And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row, 
While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day.       35 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is, 
If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me, 
Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea, 
Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be;     40 
Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay — 
Not  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

25.  ivory  gate:  in  legend,  dreams  were  represented  as 
issuing  from  the  house  of  Morpheus,  god  of  sleep,  through 
two  gates:  true  dreams  through  a  gate  of  horn  and  false 
through  an  ivory  gate. 
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Down  among  the  Dead  Men  (1885) 

Come,  comrades,  come,  your  glasses  clink; 
Up  with  your  hands  a  health  to  drink, 
The  health  of  all  that  workers  be, 
In  every  land,  on  every  sea. 

And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men,  down  among 
dead  men, 

Down,  down,  down,  down, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie! 

Well  done!  now  drink  another  toast, 
And  pledge  the  gath'ring  of  the  host, 
The  people  armed  in  brain  and  hand, 
To  claim  their  rights  in  every  land. 

And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men,  down  among 
dead  men, 

Down,  down,  down,  down, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie! 

There's  liquor  left;  come  let's  be  kind, 
And  drink  the  rich  a  better  mind, 
That  when  we  knock  upon  the  door, 
They  may  be  off  and  say  no  more. 

And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men,  down  among 
dead  men, 

Down,  down,  down,  down, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie! 

Now,  comrades,  let  the  glass  blush  red, 
Drink  we  the  unforgotten  dead 
That  did  their  deeds  and  went  away, 
Before  the  bright  sun  brought  the  day. 

And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men,  down  among 
dead  men, 

Down,  down,  down,  down, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie! 

The  day?   Ah,  friends,  late  grows  the  night; 
Drink  to  the  glimmering  spark  of  light, 
The  herald  of  the  joy  to  be, 
The  battle- torch  of  thee  and  me! 


the 
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And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men,  down  among  the 

dead  men, 
Down,  down,  down,  down, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie!        40 

Take  yet  another  cup  in  hand 
And  drink  in  hope  our  little  band; 
Drink  strife  in  hope  while  lasteth  breath, 
And  brotherhood  in  life  and  death; 

And  he  that  will  this  health  deny,  45 

Down  among  the  dead  men,  down  among  the 
dead  men, 

Down,  down,  down,  down, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie! 


The  March  of  the  Workers  (1885) 

What  is  this,  the  sound  and  rumor?    What  is  this 

that  all  men  hear, 
Like  the  wind  in  hollow  valleys  when  the  storm  is 

drawing  near, 
Like  the  rolling  on  of  ocean  in  the  eventide  of  fear? 
'Tis  the  people  marching  on. 

Whither  go  they,  and  whence  come  they?    What 
are  these  of  whom  ye  tell?  5 

In  what  country  are  they  dwelling  'twixt  the  gates 
of  heaven  and  hell? 

Are  they  mine  or  thine  for  money?    Will  they 
serve  a  master  well? 

Still  the  rumor's  marching  on. 

Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder! 
Lo  the  sun!  and  lo  thereunder  10 

Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 
And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Forth  they  come  from  grief  and  torment;  on  they 

wend  toward  health  and  mirth, 
All  the  wide  world  is  their  dwelling,  every  corner 

of  the  earth. 
Buy  them,  sell  them  for  thy  service!    Try  the 

bargain  what  'tis  worth,  15 

For  the  days  are  marching  on. 
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These  are  they  who  build  thy  houses,  weave  thy 

raiment,  win  thy  wheat, 
Smooth  the  rugged,  fill  the  barren,  turn  the  bitter 

into  sweet, 
All  for  thee  this  day — and  ever.    What  reward  for 

them  is  meet 

Till  the  host  comes  marching  on?       20 

Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder! 
Lo  the  sun!  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 
And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Many  a  hundred   years   passed   over  have   they 
labored  deaf  and  blind;  25 

Never  tidings  reached  their  sorrow,  never  hope 
their  toil  might  find. 

Now  at  last  they've  heard  and  hear  it,  and  the  cry 
comes  down  the  wind, 

And  their  feet  are  marching  on. 

O  ye  rich  men  hear  and  tremble!    for  with  words 

the  sound  is  rife: 
"Once  for  you  and  death  we  labored;    changed 

henceforward  is  the  strife.  30 

We  are  men,  and  we  shall  battle  for  the  world  of 

men  and  life; 

And  our  host  is  marching  on." 

Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder! 
Lo  the  sun!  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder,      35 
And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

"Is  it  war,  then?    Will  ye  perish  as  the  dry  wood 

in  the  fire? 
Is  it  peace?  Then  be  ye  of  us,  let  your  hope  be  our 

desire. 
Come  and  live!   for  life  awaketh,  and  the  world 

shall  never  tire; 

And  hope  is  marching  on!  40 

"On  we  march  then,  we  the  workers,  and  the 

rumor  that  ye  hear 
Is  the  blended  sound  of  battle  and  deliv'rance 

drawing  near; 
For  the  hope  of  every  creature  is  the  banner  that 

we  bear, 

And  the  world  is  marching  on." 


Hark  the  rolling  of  the  thunder!  45 

Lo  the  sun!  and  lo  thereunder 
Riseth  wrath,  and  hope,  and  wonder, 
And  the  host  comes  marching  on. 

Art  and  Socialism"  (1884) 

My  friends,  I  want  you  to  look  into  the  relation 
of  art  to  commerce,  using  the  latter  word  to  ex- 
press what  is  generally  meant  by  it;  namely, 
that  system  of  competition  in  the  market  which  is 
indeed  the  only  form  which  most  people  now-a- 
days  suppose  that  commerce  can  take.  Now 
whereas  there  have  been  times  in  the  world's  his- 
tory when  art  held  the  supremacy  over  commerce; 
when  art  was  a  good  deal,  and  commerce,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  was  a  very  little;  so  now  on 
the  contrary  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  I  fancy, 
that  commerce  has  become  of  very  great  impor- 
tance and  art  of  very  little.  I  say  this  will  be 
generally  admitted,  but  different  persons  will  hold 
very  different  opinions  not  only  as  to  whether 
this  is  well  or  ill,  but  even  as  to  what  it  really 
means  when  we  say  that  commerce  has  become  of 
supreme  importance  and  that  art  has  sunk  into  an 
unimportant  matter. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  it;  which  will  lead  me  on  to  ask  you  to 
consider  what  remedies  should  be  applied  for  curing 
the  evils  that  exist  in  the  relations  between  art 
and  commerce.  Now  to  speak  plainly  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  supremacy  of  commerce  (as  we  under- 
stand the  word)  is  an  evil,  and  a  very  serious  one; 
and  I  should  call  it  an  unmixed  evil — but  for  the 
strange  continuity  of  life  which  runs  through  all 
historical  events,  and  by  means  of  which  the  very 
evils  of  such  and  such  a  period  tend  to  abolish 
themselves.  For  to  my  mind  it  means  this:  that 
the  world  of  modern  civilization  in  its  haste  to 
gain  a  very  inequitably  divided  material  pros- 
perity has  entirely  suppressed  popular  art;  or  in 
other  words  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
have  no  share  in  art — which  as  things  now  are  must 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  or  well-to-do 
people,  who  we  may  fairly  say  need  it  less  and  not 
more  than  the  laborious  workers. 

Art  and  Socialism.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Secular  Society  of  Leicester  on  January  23,  1884. 
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Nor  is  that  all  the  evil,  nor  the  worst  of  it;  for 
the  cause  of  this  famine  of  art  is  that  whilst  people 
work  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  laboriously 
as  ever  they  did,  they  have  lost — in  losing  an  art 
which  was  done  by  and  for  the  people — the  natural 
solace  of  that  labor;  a  solace  which  they  once  had, 
and  always  should  have,  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  own  thoughts  to  their  fellows  by 
means  of  that  very  labor,  by  means  of  that  daily 
work  which  nature  or  long  custom,  a  second  na- 
ture, does  indeed  require  of  them,  but  without 
meaning  that  it  should  be  an  unrewarded  and  re- 
pulsive burden.  But,  through  a  strange  blindness 
and  error  in  the  civilization  of  these  latter  days, 
the  world's  work  almost  all  of  it — the  work  some 
share  of  which  should  have  been  the  helpful  com- 
panion of  every  man — has  become  even  such  a 
burden,  which  every  man,  if  he  could,  would 
shake  off.    I  have  said  that  people  work  no  less 


characteristic,  to  mock  the  Roman  satirist  for  his 
noble  warning  by  taking  it  in  inverse  meaning, 
and  now  bids  us  all  "for  the  sake  of  life  to  destroy 
the  reasons  for  living." 

And  now  in  the  teeth  of  this  stupid  tyranny  I 
put  forward  a  claim  on  behalf  of  labor  enslaved  by 
commerce,  which  I  know  no  thinking  man  can 
deny  is  reasonable,  but  which  if  acted  on  would 
involve  such  a  change  as  would  defeat  commerce; 
that  is,  would  put  association  instead  of  competi- 
tion, social  order  instead  of  individualist  anarchy. 
Yet  I  have  looked  at  this  claim  by  the  light  of 
history  and  my  own  conscience,  and  it  seems  to 
me  so  looked  at  to  be  a  most  just  claim,  and  that 
resistance  to  it  means  nothing  short  of  a  denial  of 
the  hope  of  civilization.    This  then  is  the  claim: 

It  is  right  and  necessary  that  all  men  should  have 
wor\  to  do  which  shall  be  worth  doing,  and  be  of 
itself  pleasant  to  do;    and  which  should  be  done 


laboriously  than  they  ever  did;   but  I  should  have  20  under  such  conditions  as  would  make  it  neither  over- 


said  that  they  work  more  laboriously.  The  won- 
derful machines  which  in  the  hands  of  just  and 
foreseeing  men  would  have  been  used  to  minimize 
repulsive  labor  and  to  give  pleasure — or  in  other 
words  added  life — to  the  human  race,  have  been 
so  used  on  the  contrary  that  they  have  driven  all 
men  into  mere  frantic  haste  and  hurry,  thereby 
destroying  pleasure,  that  is  life,  on  all  hands:  they 
have  instead  of  lightening  the  labor  of  the  work- 
men, intensified  it,  and  thereby  added  more  weari- 
ness yet  to  the  burden  which  the  poor  have  to 
carry. 

Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  for  the  system  of  modern 
civilization  that  the  mere  material  or  bodily  gains 
of  it  balance  the  loss  of  pleasure  which  it  has 
brought  upon  the  world;  for  as  I  hinted  before 
those  gains  have  been  so  unfairly  divided  that  the 
contrast  between  rich  and  poor  has  been  fearfully 
intensified,  so  that  in  all  civilized  countries,  but 
most  of  all  in  England,  the  terrible  spectacle  is 
exhibited  of  two  peoples,  living  street  by  street, 
door  by  door,  people  of  the  same  blood,  the  same 
tongue,  and  at  least  nominally  living  under  the 
same  laws,  but  yet  one  civilized  and  the  other  un- 
civilized. All  this  I  say  is  the  result  of  the  system 
that  has  trampled  down  art,  and  exalted  commerce 
into  a  sacred  religion;  and  it  would  seem  is  ready, 
with  the  ghastly  stupidity  which  is  its  principal 


wearisome  nor  over-anxious. 

Turn  that  claim  about  as  I  may,  think  of  it  as 
long  as  I  can,  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  an  exorbitant 
claim;  yet  again  I  say  if  society  would  or  could 
admit  it,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be  changed; 
discontent  and  strife  and  dishonesty  would  be 
ended.  To  feel  that  we  were  doing  work  useful  to 
others  and  pleasant  to  ourselves,  and  that  such 
work  and  its  due  reward  could  not  fail  us!  What 
30  serious  harm  could  happen  to  us  then?  And  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  so  making  the  world  happy  is 
revolution:   socialism  instead  of  laissez  faire.n 

How  can  we  of  the  middle  classes  help  to  bring 
such  a  state  of  things  about;  a  state  of  things  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  reverse  of  the  present  state 
of  things?  The  reverse;  no  less  than  that.  For 
first,  The  wor\  must  be  worth  doing:  think  what  a 
change  that  would  make  in  the  world!  I  tell  you 
I  feel  dazed  at  the  thought  of  the  immensity  of 
40  work  which  is  undergone  for  the  making  of  useless 
things. 

It  would  be  an  instructive  day's  work  for  any 
one  of  us  who  is  strong  enough  to  walk  through 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  streets  of  London  on 
a  week-day,  and  take  accurate  note  of  everything 

laissez  faire:  the  doctrine  of  liberal  economists  that  de- 
mand regulates  supply  and  price  and  that  therefore  there 
is  no  need  for  governmental  interference  in  business. 
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in  the  shop  windows  which  is  embarrassing  or 
superfluous  to  the  daily  life  of  a  serious  man.  Nay, 
the  most  of  these  things  no  one,  serious  or  un- 
serious,  wants  at  all;  only  a  foolish  habit  makes 
even  the  lightest-minded  of  us  suppose  that  he 
wants  them,  and  to  many  people  even  of  those 
who  buy  them  they  are  obvious  encumbrances  to 
real  work,  thought  and  pleasure.  But  I  beg  you 
to  think  of  the  enormous  mass  of  men  who  are 


the  left.  This,  first  of  all,  we  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  must  get  rid  of  if  we  are  serious  in  desiring 
the  new  birth  of  art:  and  if  not  then  corruption 
is  digging  a  terrible  pit  of  perdition  for  society, 
from  which  indeed  the  new  birth  may  come,  but 
surely  from  amidst  of  terror,  violence  and  misery. 
Indeed  if  it  were  but  ridding  ourselves,  the  well- 
to-do  people,  of  this  mountain  of  rubbish  that 
would  be  something  worth  doing:    things  which 


occupied  with  this  miserable  trumpery,  from  the  10  everybody  knows  are  of  no  use;    the  very  capi- 


engineers  who  have  had  to  make  the  machines  for 
making  them,  down  to  the  hapless  clerks  who  sit 
day-long  year  after  year  in  the  horrible  dens 
wherein  the  wholesale  exchange  of  them  is  trans- 
acted, and  the  shopmen,  who  not  daring  to  call 
their  souls  their  own,  retail  them  amidst  number- 
less insults  which  they  must  not  resent,  to  the  idle 
public  which  doesn't  want  them  but  buys  them  to 
be  bored  by  them  and  sick  to  death  of  them. 


talists  know  well  that  there  is  no  genuine  healthy 
demand  for  them,  and  they  are  compelled  to 
foist  them  off  on  the  public  by  stirring  up  a  strange 
feverish  desire  for  petty  excitement,  the  outward 
token  of  which  is  known  by  the  conventional 
name  of  fashion — a  strange  monster  born  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  lives  of  rich  people,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  competitive  commerce  to  make  the  most  of 
the  huge  crowd  of  workmen  whom  it  breeds  as 


I  am  talking  of  the  merely  useless  things;    but  20  unregarded   instruments   for   what   is   called    the 
there  are  other  matters  not  merely  useless,  but        making  of  money. 


actively  destructive  and  poisonous  which  com- 
mand a  good  price  in  the  market;  for  instance, 
adulterated  food  and  drink.  Vast  is  the  number  of 
slaves  whom  competitive  commerce  employs  in 
turning  out  infamies  such  as  these.  But  quite 
apart  from  them  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  labor 
which  is  just  merely  wasted;  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  making  nothing  with  terrible  and 


Do  not  think  it  a  little  matter  to  resist  this 
monster  of  folly;  to  think  for  yourselves  what  you 
yourselves  really  desire,  will  not  only  make  men 
and  women  of  you  so  far,  but  may  also  set  you 
thinking  of  the  due  desires  of  other  people,  since 
you  will  soon  find  when  you  get  to  know  a  work  of 
art,  that  slavish  work  is  undesirable. 

And  here  furthermore  is  at  least  a  little  sign 


inhuman  toil  which  deadens  the  soul  and  shortens  30  whereby  to  distinguish  between  a  rag  of  fashion 


mere  animal  life  itself. 

All  these  are  the  slaves  of  what  is  called  luxury, 
which  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  comprises 
a  mass  of  sham  wealth,  the  invention  of  competitive 
commerce,  and  enslaves  not  only  the  poor  people 
who  are  compelled  to  work  at  its  production,  but 
also  the  foolish  and  not  over  happy  people  who 
buy  it  to  harass  themselves  with  its  encumbrance. 

Now  if  we  are  to  have  popular  art,  or  indeed 


and  a  work  of  art:  whereas  the  toys  of  fashion 
when  the  first  gloss  is  worn  off  them  do  become 
obviously  worthless  even  to  the  frivolous,  a  work 
of  art,  be  it  never  so  humble,  is  long  lived;  we 
never  tire  of  it;  as  long  as  a  scrap  hangs  together 
it  is  valuable  and  instructive  to  each  new  genera- 
tion. All  works  of  art  in  short  have  the  property 
of  becoming  venerable  amidst  decay;  and  reason 
good,  for  from  the  first  there  was  a  soul  in  them, 


art  of  any  kind,  we  must  at  once  and  for  all  be  40  the  thought  of  man,  which  will  be  visible  in  them 


done  with  this  luxury;  it  is  the  supplanter,  the 
changeling  of  art;  so  much  so  that  by  those  who 
know  of  nothing  better  it  has  even  been  taken  for 
Art,  the  divine  solace  of  human  labor,  the  romance 
of  each  day's  hard  practice  of  the  difficult  art  of 
living.  But  I  say  Art  cannot  live  beside  it,  nor 
self-respect  in  any  class  of  life.  Effeminacy  and 
brutality  are  its  companions  on  the  right  hand  and 


so  long  as  the  body  exists  in  which  they  were 
implanted. 

And  that  last  sentence  brings  me  to  considering 
the  other  side  of  the  necessity  for  labor  only  oc- 
cupying itself  in  making  goods  that  are  worth 
making.  Hitherto  we  have  been  thinking  of  it 
only  from  the  user's  point  of  view;  even  so  looked 
at  it  was  surely  important  enough;  yet  from  the 
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other  side,  as  to  the  producer,  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant still.  For  I  say  again  that  in  buying  these 
things 

'Tis  the  lives  of  men  you  buy! 

Will  you  from  mere  folly  and  thoughtlessness 
make  yourselves  partakers  of  the  guilt  of  those  who 
compel  their  fellow  men  to  labor  uselessly?  For 
when  I  said  it  was  necessary  for  all  things  made  to 
be  worth  making,  I  set  up  that  claim  chiefly  on 
behalf  of  Labor;  since  the  waste  of  making  useless 
things  grieves  the  workman  doubly.  As  part  of  the 
public  he  is  forced  into  buying  them,  and  the  more 
part  of  his  miserable  wages  are  squeezed  out  of  him 
by  an  universal  kind  of  truck  system;  as  one  of  the 
producers  he  is  forced  into  making  them,  and  so 
into  losing  the  very  foundations  of  that  pleasure  in 
daily  work  which  I  claim  as  his  birthright;  he  is 
compelled  to  labor  joylessly  at  making  the  poison 
which  the  truck  system  compels  him  to  buy.  So 
that  the  huge  mass  of  men  who  are  compelled  by 
folly  and  greed  to  make  harmful  and  useless  things 
are  sacrificed  to  society.  I  say  that  this  would  be 
terrible  and  unendurable  even  though  they  were 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  society,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible; but  if  they  are  sacrificed  not  for  the  welfare 
of  society  but  for  its  whims,  to  add  to  its  degrada- 
tion, what  do  luxury  and  fashion  look  like  then? 
On  one  side  ruinous  and  wearisome  waste  leading 
through  corruption  to  corruption  on  to  complete 
cynicism  at  last,  and  the  disintegration  of  all  so- 
ciety; and  on  the  other  side  implacable  oppression 
destructive  of  all  pleasure  and  hope  in  life,  and 
leading — whitherward  ? 

Here  then  is  one  thing  for  us  of  the  middle- 
classes  to  do  before  we  can  clear  the  ground  for  the 
new  birth  of  art,  before  we  can  clear  our  own  con- 
sciences of  the  guilt  of  enslaving  men  by  their 
labor.  One  thing;  and  if  we  could  do  it  perhaps 
that  one  thing  would  be  enough,  and  all  other 
healthy  changes  would  follow  it:  but  can  we  do  it? 
Can  we  escape  from  the  corruption  of  society 
which  threatens  us?  Can  the  middle-classes  re- 
generate themselves? 

At  first  sight  one  would  say  that  a  body  of  peo- 
ple so  powerful,  who  have  built  up  the  gigantic 
edifice  of  modern  commerce,  whose  science,  inven- 
tion, and  energy  have  subdued  the  forces  of  nature 
to  serve  their  every-day  purposes,  and  who  guide 


the  organization  that  keeps  these  natural  powers 
in  subjection  in  a  way  almost  miraculous;  at  first 
sight  one  would  say  surely  such  a  mighty  mass  of 
wealthy  men  could  do  anything  they  please.  And 
yet  I  doubt  it:  their  own  creation,  the  commerce 
they  are  so  proud  of,  has  become  their  master;  and 
all  we  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  some  of  us  with 
triumphant  glee,  some  with  dull  satisfaction,  and 
some  with  sadness  of  heart,  are  compelled  to  admit 

10  not  that  commerce  was  made  for  man,  but  that 
man  was  made  for  commerce. 

On  all  sides  we  are  forced  to  admit  it.  There 
are  of  the  English  middle-class  to-day,  for  instance, 
men  of  the  highest  aspirations  towards  art,  and  of 
the  strongest  will;  men  who  are  most  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  to  civilization  of  surround- 
ing men's  lives  with  beauty;  and  many  lesser  men, 
thousands  for  what  I  know,  refined  and  cultivated, 
follow  them  and  praise  their  opinions.    But  both 

20  the  leaders  and  the  led  are  incapable  of  saving  so 
much  as  half  a  dozen  commons  from  the  grasp  of 
inexorable  commerce:  they  are  as  helpless  in  spite 
of  their  culture  and  their  genius  as  if  they  were 
just  so  many  over-worked  shoemakers.  Less  lucky 
than  King  Midas,"  our  green  fields  and  clear  waters, 
nay  the  very  air  we  breathe  are  turned  not  to  gold 
(which  might  please  some  of  us  for  an  hour  may  be) 
but  to  dirt;  and  to  speak  plainly  we  know  full  well 
that  under  the  present  gospel  of  capital  not  only 

30  there  is  no  hope  of  bettering  it,  but  that  things 
grow  worse  year  by  year,  day  by  day.  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  choked  by  filth. 
Or  let  me  give  you  a  direct  example  of  the 
slavery  to  competitive  commerce,  in  which  we  hap- 
less folk  of  the  middle-classes  live.  I  have  exhorted 
you  to  the  putting  away  of  luxury,  to  the  stripping 
yourselves  of  useless  encumbrances,  to  the  simpli- 
fication of  life,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  not  a  few 
of  you  that  heartily  agree  with  me  on  that  point. 

40  Well,  I  have  long  thought  that  one  of  the  most 
revolting  circumstances  that  cling  to  our  present 
class-system,  is  the  relation  between  us,  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  our  domestic  servants:  we  and  our 
servants  live  together  under  one  roof,  but  are  little 
better  than  strangers  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  the 

King  Midas:  a  mythological  king  of  Phrygia  who  trans- 
formed whatever  he  touched  into  gold.  The  allusion  was 
intended  to  be  reminiscent  of  Carlvle's  Past  and  Present,  I,  i. 
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good  nature  and  good  feeling  that  often  exists  on 
both  sides:  nay  strangers  is  a  mild  word;  though 
we  are  of  the  same  blood,  bound  by  the  same  laws, 
we  live  together  like  people  of  different  tribes. 
Now  think  how  this  works  on  the  job  of  getting 
through  the  ordinary  day's  work  of  a  household, 
and  whether  our  lives  can  be  simplified  while  such 
a  system  lasts.  To  go  no  further,  you  who  are 
housekeepers  know  full  well  (as  I  myself  do,  since 


death;  we  have  bought  our  power  at  price  of  our 
liberty  and  our  pleasure.  So  I  say  in  answer  to  the 
question,  Can  we  put  luxury  from  us  and  live 
simple  and  decent  lives?  Yes,  when  we  are  free 
from  the  slavery  of  capitalist  commerce;  but  not 
before. 

Surely  there  are  some  of  you  who  long  to  be 
free;  who  have  been  educated  and  refined,  and 
had  your  perceptions  of  beauty  and  order  quick- 


I  have  learned  the  useful  art  of  cooking  a  dinner)  10  ened  only  that  they  might  be  shocked  and  wounded 


how  it  would  simplify  the  day's  work,  if  the  chief 
meals  could  be  eaten  in  common;  if  there  had  not 
got  to  be  double  meals,  one  upstairs,  another 
downstairs.  And  again,  surely  we  of  this  educa- 
tional century,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  an  edu- 
cation it  would  be  for  the  less  refined  members  of  a 
household  to  meet  on  common  easy  terms  the  more 
refined  once  a  day,  at  least;  to  note  the  elegant 
manners  of  well-bred  ladies,  to  give  and  take  in 


at  every  turn  by  the  brutalities  of  competitive 
commerce;  who  have  been  so  hunted  and  driven 
by  it  that,  though  you  are  well-to-do,  rich  even 
maybe,  you  have  now  nothing  to  lose  from  social 
revolution:  love  of  art,  that  is  to  say  of  the  true 
pleasure  of  life,  has  brought  you  to  this,  that  you 
must  throw  in  your  lot  with  that  of  the  wage-slave 
of  competitive  commerce;  you  and  he  must  help 
each  other  and  have  one  hope  in  common,  or  you 


talk  with  learned  and  travelled  men,  with  men  of  20  at  any  rate  will  live  and  die  hopeless  and  unhelped. 


action  and  imagination:    believe  me,  that  would 
beat  elementary  education. 

Furthermore  this  matter  cleaves  close  to  our 
subject  of  art:  for  note,  as  a  token  of  this  stupidity 
of  our  sham  civilization,  what  foolish  rabbit- 
warrens  our  well-to-do  houses  are  obliged  to  be; 
instead  of  being  planned  in  the  rational  ancient 
way  which  was  used  from  the  time  of  Homer  to 
past  the  time  of  Chaucer,  a  big  hall,  to  wit,  with  a 


You  who  long  to  be  set  free  from  the  oppression  of 
the  money  grubbers,  hope  for  the  day  when  you 
will  be  compelled  to  be  free! 

Meanwhile  if  otherwise  that  oppression  has  left 
us  scarce  any  work  to  do  worth  doing,  one  thing 
at  least  is  left  us  to  strive  for,  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  life  where  it  is  lowest,  where  it  is  low: 
that  will  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  trium- 
phant car  of  competitive  commerce.    Nor  can  I 


few  chambers  tacked  on  to  it  for  sleeping  or  sulking  30  conceive   of  anything   more   likely   to 


the 


in.  No  wonder  our  houses  are  cramped  and  ignoble 
when  the  lives  lived  in  them  are  cramped  and 
ignoble  also.  Well,  and  why  don't  we  who  have 
thought  of  this,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  us  have, 
change  this  mean  and  shabby  custom,  simplifying 
our  lives  thereby  and  educating  our  friends,  to 
whose  toil  we  owe  so  many  comforts?  Why  do  not 
you — and  I — set  about  doing  this  tomorrow? 
Because    we    cannot:     because    our    servants 


standard  of  life  than  the  convincing  some  thou- 
sands of  those  who  live  by  labor  of  the  necessity 
of  their  supporting  the  second  part  of  the  claim  I 
have  made  for  labor;  namely,  That  their  wor\ 
should  be  of  itself  pleasant  to  do.  If  we  could  but 
convince  them  that  such  a  strange  revolution  in 
labor  as  this  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  not  to 
them  only,  but  to  all  men;  and  that  it  is  so  right 
and  natural  that  for  the  reverse  to  be  the  case, 


wouldn't  have  it,  knowing,  as  we  know,  that  both  40  that  most  men's  work  should  be  grievous  to  them, 


parties  would  be  made  miserable  by  it.  The  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  century  forbids  us  to 
share  the  refinement  of  a  household  among  its 
members!  So  you  see,  if  we  middle-class  people 
belong  to  a  powerful  folk,  and  in  good  sooth  we  do, 
we  are  but  playing  a  part  played  in  many  a  tale 
of  the  world's  history:  we  are  great  but  hapless; 
we  are  important  dignified  people,  but  bored  to 


is  a  mere  monstrosity  of  these  latter  days,  which 
must  in  the  long  run  bring  ruin  and  confusion  on 
the  society  that  allows  it — if  we  could  but  convince 
them,  then  indeed  there  would  be  chance  of  the 
phrase  Art  of  the  People  being  something  more 
than  a  mere  word. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  make  men  born  under  the  present  system  of 
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commerce  understand  that  labor  may  be  a  blessing 
to  them:  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is 
sometimes  preached  to  them  by  those  whose  labor 
is  light  and  easily  evaded:  not  as  a  necessary  task 
laid  by  nature  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich:  not  as  an  opiate  to  dull  their  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  make  them  sit  down  quietly  under 
their  burdens  to  the  end  of  time,  blessing  the 
squire  and  his  relations:  all  this  they  could  under- 
stand our  saying  to  them  easily  enough,  and  some- 
times would  listen  to  it  I  fear  with  at  least  a  show 
of  complacency,  if  they  thought  there  were  any- 
thing to  be  made  out  of  us  thereby.  But  the  true 
doctrine  that  labor  should  be  a  real  tangible  bless- 
ing in  itself  to  the  working  man,  a  pleasure  even 
as  sleep  and  strong'drink  are  to  him  now:  this  one 
might  think  it  hard  indeed  for  him  to  understand, 
so  different  as  it  is  from  anything  which  he  has 
found  labor  to  be. 

Nevertheless  though  most  men's  work  is  only 
borne  as  a  necessary  evil  like  sickness,  my  experi- 
ence as  far  as  it  goes  is,  that  whether  it  be  from  a 
certain  sacredness  in  handiwork  which  does  cleave 
to  it  even  under  the  worst  circumstances,  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  poor  man  who  is  driven  by 
necessity  to  deal  with  things  which  are  terribly 
real,  when  he  thinks  at  all  on  such  matters,  thinks 
less  conventionally  than  the  rich;  whatever  it  may 
be,  my  experience  so  far  is  that  the  working  man 
finds  it  easier  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the 
claim  of  labor  to  pleasure  in  the  work  itself  than 
the  rich  or  well-to-do  man  does.  Apart  from  any 
trivial  words  of  my  own,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find,  for  instance,  such  a  hearty  feeling  toward 
John  Ruskin  among  working-class  audiences:  they 
can  see  the  prophet  in  him  rather  than  the  fan- 
tastic rhetorician,  as  more  superfine  audiences  do. 

That  is  a  good  omen,  I  think,  for  the  education 
of  times  to  come.  But  we  who  somehow  are  so 
tainted  by  cynicism,  because  of  our  helplessness  in 
the  ugly  world  which  surrounds  and  presses  on  us, 
cannot  we  somehow  raise  our  own  hopes  at  least  to 
the  point  of  thinking  that  what  hope  glimmers  on 
the  millions  of  the  slaves  of  commerce  is  something 
better  than  a  mere  delusion,  the  false  dawn  of  a 
cloudy  midnight  with  which  'tis  only  the  moon 
that  struggles?  Let  us  call  to  mind  that  there  yet 
remain  monuments  in  the  world  which  show  us 


that  all  human  labor  was  not  always  a  grief  and  a 
burden  to  men.  Let  us  think  of  the  mighty  and 
lovely  architecture,  for  instance,  of  medieval 
Europe:  of  the  buildings  raised  before  commerce 
had  put  the  coping-stone  on  the  edifice  of  tyranny 
by  the  discovery  that  fancy,  imagination,  senti- 
ment, the  joy  of  creation,  and  the  hope  of  fair 
fame,  are  marketable  articles  too  precious  to  be 
allowed  to  men  who  have  not  the  money  to  buy 

10  them,  to  mere  handicraftsmen  and  day  laborers. 
Let  us  remember  there  was  a  time  when  men  had 
pleasure  in  their  daily  work,  but  yet,  as  to  other 
matters,  hoped  for  light  and  freedom  even  as  they 
do  now:  their  dim  hope  grew  brighter,  and  they 
watched  its  seeming  fulfilment  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  gazed  so  eagerly  on  it  that  they  did 
not  note  how  the  ever  watchful  foe,  oppression, 
had  changed  his  shape  and  was  stealing  from  them 
what  they  had  already  gained  in  the  days  when  the 

20  light  of  their  new  hope  was  but  a  feeble  glimmer; 
so  they  lost  the  old  gain,  and  for  lack  of  it  the  new 
gain  was  changed  and  spoiled  for  them  into  some- 
thing not  much  better  than  loss. 

Betwixt  the  days  in  which  we  now  live  and  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Europe  has  gained  free- 
dom of  thought,  increase  of  knowledge,  and  huge 
talent  for  dealing  with  the  material  forces  of 
nature;  comparative  political  freedom  withal  and 
respect  for  the  lives  of  civilized  men,  and  other 

30  gains  that  go  with  these  things:  nevertheless  I  say 
deliberately  that  if  the  present  state  of  society  is 
to  endure,  she  has  bought  these  gains  at  too  high 
a  price  in  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  in  daily  work 
which  once  did  certainly  solace  the  mass  of  men 
for  their  fears  and  oppressions:  the  death  of  art 
was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  middle  classes.  Grievous  indeed  it 
was,  that  we  could  not  keep  both  our  hands  full, 
that  we  were  forced  to  spill  from  one  while  we 

40  gathered  with  the  other:  yet  to  my  mind  it  is 
more  grievous  still  to  be  unconscious  of  the  loss; 
or  being  dimly  conscious  of  it  to  have  to  force 
ourselves  to  forget  it  and  to  cry  out  that  all  is  well. 
For,  though  all  is  not  well,  I  know  that  men's 
natures  are  not  so  changed  in  three  centuries  that 
we  can  say  to  all  the  thousands  of  years  which  went 
before  them:  You  were  wrong  to  cherish  art,  and 
now  we  have  found  out  that  all  men  need  is  food 
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and  raiment  and  shelter,  with  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  of  the  material  fashion  of  the  universe. 
Creation  is  no  longer  a  need  of  man's  soul,  his  right 
hand  may  forget  its  cunning,  and  he  be  none  the 
worse  for  it. 

Three  hundred  years,  a  day  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
has  not  changed  man's  nature  thus  utterly,  be  sure 
of  that:  one  day  we  shall  win  back  art,  that  is  to 
say  the  pleasure  of  life;  win  back  art  again  to  our 
daily  labor.  Where  is  the  hope  then?  you  may  10 
say.  Show  it  us!  There  lies  the  hope,  where  hope 
of  old  deceived  us.  We  gave  up  art  for  what  we 
thought  was  light  and  freedom,  but  it  was  less 
than  light  and  freedom  which  we  bought:  the 
light  showed  many  things  to  those  of  the  well-to-do 
who  cared  to  look  for  them:  the  freedom  left  the 
well-to-do  free  enough  if  they  cared  to  use  their 
freedom;  but  these  were  few  at  the  best:  to  the 
most  of  men  the  light  showed  them  that  they  need 
look  for  hope  no  more,  and  the  freedom  left  the  20 
most  of  men  free  to  take  at  a  wretched  wage  what 
slave's  work  lay  nearest  to  them  or  starve. 

There  is  our  hope,  I  say.  If  the  bargain  had 
been  really  fair,  complete  all  round,  then  were 
there  nought  else  to  do  but  to  bury  art,  and  forget 
the  beauty  of  life:  but  now  the  cause  of  art  has 
something  else  to  appeal  to;  no  less  than  the  hope 
of  the  people  for  the  happy  life  which  has  not  yet 
been  granted  to  them.  There  is  our  hope:  the 
cause  of  art  is  the  cause  of  the  people.  30 

Think  of  a  piece  of  history,  and  so  hope!  Time 
was  when  the  rule  of  Rome  held  the  whole  world 
of  civilization  in  its  poisonous  embrace.  To  all 
men,  even  the  best,  as  you  may  see  in  the  very 
gospels,  that  rule  seemed  doomed  to  last  for  ever: 
nor  to  those  who  dwelt  under  it  was  there  any 
world  worth  thinking  of  beyond  it.  But  the  days 
passed  and  though  none  saw  a  shadow  of  the  com- 
ing change,  it  came  none  the  less,  like  a  thief  in  the 


the  northern  fury  bore  with  it,  as  the  mountain 
torrent  bears  the  gold;  and  so  Rome  fell  and 
Europe  rose,  and  the  hope  of  the  world  was  born 
again. 

To  those  that  have  hearts  to  understand,  this 
tale  of  the  past  is  a  parable  of  the  days  to  come; 
of  the  change  in  store  for  us  hidden  in  the  breast 
of  the  barbarism  of  civilization,  the  proletariat; 
and  we  of  the  middle  class,  the  strength  of  the 
mighty  but  monstrous  system  of  competitive  com- 
merce, it  behoves  us  to  clear  our  souls  of  greed  and 
cowardice  and  to  face  the  change  which  is  now  once 
more  on  the  road;  to  see  the  good  and  the  hope 
it  bears  with  it  amidst  all  its  threats  of  violence, 
amidst  all  its  ugliness,  which  was  not  born  of  itself 
but  of  that  which  it  is  doomed  to  destroy. 

Now  once  more  I  will  say  that  we  well-to-do 
people,  those  of  us  who  love  art,  not  as  a  toy,  but 
as  a  thing  necessary  to  the  life  of  man,  as  a  token 
of  his  freedom  and  happiness,  have  for  our  best 
work  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  life  among  the 
people;  or  in  other  words  establishing  the  claim  I 
made  for  labor,  which  I  will  now  put  in  a  different 
form,  that  we  may  try  to  see  what  chiefly  hinders 
us  from  making  that  claim  good  and  what  are  the 
enemies  to  be  attacked.  Thus  then  I  put  the 
claim  again: 

Nothing  should  be  made  by  mans  labor  which  is 
not  worth  making,  or  which  must  be  made  by  labor 
degrading  to  the  makers. 

Simple  as  that  proposition  is,  and  obviously 
right  as  I  am  sure  it  must  seem  to  you,  you  will 
find,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  matter,  that 
it  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  death  to  the  present 
system  of  labor  in  civilized  countries.  That  sys- 
tem, which  I  have  called  competitive  commerce, 
is  distinctly  a  system  of  war;  that  is  of  waste  and 
destruction:  or  you  may  call  it  gambling  if  you 
will,  the  point  of  it  being  that  under  it  whatever 
night,  and  the  Barbarians,  the  world  which  lay  40  a  man  gains  he  gains  at  the  expense  of  some  other 


outside  the  rule  of  Rome,  were  upon  her;  and  men 
blind  with  terror  lamented  the  change  and  deemed 
the  world  undone  by  the  fury  of  the  north.  But 
even  that  fury  bore  with  it  things  long  strange  to 
Rome,  which  once  had  been  the  food  its  glory  fed 
on:  hatred  of  lies,  scorn  of  riches,  contempt  of 
death,  faith  in  the  fair  fame  won  by  steadfast  en- 
durance, honorable  love  of  women:  all  these  things 


man's  loss.  Such  a  system  does  not  and  cannot 
heed  whether  the  matters  it  makes  are  worth 
making;  it  does  not  and  cannot  heed  whether 
those  who  make  them  are  degraded  by  their  work: 
it  heeds  one  thing  and  only  one,  namely  what  it 
calls  making  a  profit;  which  word  has  got' to  be 
used  so  conventionally  that  I  must  explain  to  you 
what  it  really  means,  to  wit,  the  plunder  of  the 
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weak  by  the  strong.  Now  I  say  of  this  system,  that 
it  is  of  its  very  nature  destructive  of  art,  that  is  to 
say  of  the  happiness  of  life.  Whatever  considera- 
tion is  shown  for  the  life  of  the  people  in  these  days, 
whatever  is  done  which  is  worth  doing,  is  done  in 
spite  of  the  system  and  in  the  teeth  of  its  maxims; 
and  most  true  it  is  that  we  do  all  of  us  tacitly  at 
least  admit  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  highest 
aspirations  of  mankind. 

Do  we  not  know,  for  instance,  how  those  men 
of  genius  work  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  with- 
out whom  the  corruption  of  society  would  long 
ago  have  become  unendurable?  The  poet,  the 
artist,  the  man  of  science,  is  it  not  true  that  in 
their  fresh  and  glorious  days,  when  they  are  in  the 
heyday  of  their  faith  and  enthusiasm,  they  are 
thwarted  at  every  turn  by  commercial  war,  with 
its  sneering  question  "Will  it  pay?"  Is  it  not  true 
that  when  they  begin  to  win  worldly  success,  when 
they  become  comparatively  rich,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves they  seem  to  us  tainted  by  the  contact  with 
the  commercial  world? 

Need  I  speak  of  great  schemes  that  hang  about 
neglected;  of  things  most  necessary  to  be  done, 
and  so  confessed  by  all  men,  that  no  one  can  seri- 
ously set  a  hand  to  because  of  the  lack  of  money; 
while  if  it  be  a  question  of  creating  or  stimulating 
some  foolish  whim  in  the  public  mind,  the  satis- 
faction of  which  will  breed  a  profit,  the  money  will 
come  in  by  the  ton.  Nay?  you  know  what  an  old 
story  it  is  of  the  wars  bred  by  commerce  in  search 
of  new  markets,  which  not  even  the  most  peaceable 
of  statesmen  can  resist;  an  old  story  and  still  it 
seems  for  ever  new,  and  now  become  a  kind  of 
grim  joke,  at  which  I  would  rather  not  laugh  if  I 
could  help  it,  but  am  even  forced  to  laugh  from  a 
soul  laden  with  anger. 

And  all  that  mastery  over  the  powers  of  natuie 
which  the  last  hundred  years  or  less  have  given  us: 
what  has  it  done  for  us  under  this  system?  In  the 
opinion  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  was  doubtful  if  all 
the  mechanical  inventions  of  modern  times  have 
done  anything  to  lighten  the  toil  of  labor:  be  sure 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  not  made  for  that 
end,  but  to  make  a  profit.  Those  almost  miraculous 
machines,  which  if  orderly  forethought  had  dealt 
with  them  might  even  now  be  speedily  extin- 
guishing all  irksome  and  unintelligent  labor,  leav- 


ing us  free  to  raise  the  standard  of  skill  of  hand  and 
energy  of  mind  in  our  workmen,  and  to  produce 
afresh  that  loveliness  and  order  which  only  the 
hand  of  man  guided  by  his  soul  can  produce — 
what  have  they  done  for  us  now?  Those  machines 
of  which  the  civilized  world  is  so  proud,  has  it  any 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  use  they  have  been  put 
to  by  commercial  war  and  waste? 

I  do  not  think  exultation  can  have  a  place  here: 

10  commercial  war  has  made  a  profit  of  these  wonders; 
that  is  to  say  it  has  by  their  means  bred  for  itself 
millions  of  unhappy  workers,  unintelligent  ma- 
chines as  far  as  their  daily  work  goes,  in  order  to 
get  cheap  labor,  to  keep  up  its  exciting  but  deadly 
game  for  ever.  Indeed  that  labor  would  have  been 
cheap  enough,  cheap  to  the  commercial  war  gen- 
erals, and  deadly  dear  to  the  rest  of  us,  but  for  the 
seeds  of  freedom  which  valiant  men  of  old  have 
sowed  amongst  us  to  spring  up  in  our  own  day 

20  into  Chartism  and  trades  unionism  and  socialism, 
for  the  defence  of  order  and  a  decent  life.  Terrible 
would  have  been  our  slavery,  and  not  of  the  work- 
ing classes  alone,  but  for  these  germs  of  the  change 
which  must  be. 

Even  as  it  is,  by  the  reckless  aggregation  of 
machine-workers  and  their  ad  joints  in  the  great 
cities  and  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  has  kept 
down  life  amongst  us,  and  keeps  it  down  to  a 
miserably  low  standard;    so  low  that  any  stand- 

30  point  for  improvement  is  hard  to  think  of  even. 
By  the  means  of  speedy  communication  which  it 
has  created,  and  which  should  have  raised  the 
standard  of  life  by  spreading  intelligence  from 
town  to  country,  and  widely  creating  modest 
centres  of  freedom  of  thought  and  habits  of  cul- 
ture, by  the  means  of  the  railways  and  the  like,  it 
has  gathered  to  itself  fresh  recruits  for  the  reserve 
army  of  competing  lack-alls  on  which  its  gambling 
gains  so  much  depend,  stripping  the  countryside  of 

40  its  population,  and  extinguishing  all  reasonable 
hope  and  life  in  the  lesser  towns. 

Nor  can  I,  an  artist,  think  last  or  least  of  the 
outward  effects  which  betoken  this  rule  of  the 
wretched  anarchy  of  commercial  war.  Think  of 
the  spreading  sore  of  London  swallowing  up  with 
its  loathsomeness  field  and  wood  and  heath  with- 
out mercy  and  without  hope,  mocking  our  feeble 
efforts  to  deal  even  with  its  minor  evils  of  smoke- 
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laden  sky  and  betouled  river:  the  black  horror  and 
reckless  squalor  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  so 
dreadful  to  the  senses  which  are  unused  to  them 
that  it  is  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  race  that 
any  man  can  live  among  it  in  tolerable  cheerful- 
ness: nay  in  the  open  country  itself  the  thrusting 
aside  by  miserable  jerry-built  brick  and  slate  of  the 
solid  grey  dwellings  that  are  still  scattered  about, 
fit  emblems  in  their  cheery  but  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  English  held,  whose  destruc-  10 
tion  at  the  hands  of  yet  young  commercial  war 
was  lamented  so  touchingly  by  the  high-minded 
More"  and  the  valiant  Latimer."  Everywhere  in 
short  the  change  from  old  to  new  involving  one 
certainty,  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  a  wors- 
ening of  the  aspect  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  condition  of  England :  of  England 
the  country  of  order,  peace,  and  stability,  the  land 
of  common  sense  and  practicality;  the  country  to 
which  all  eyes  are  turned  of  those  whose  hope  is  20 
for  the  continuance  and  perfection  of  modern 
progress.  There  are  countries  in  Europe  whose 
aspect  is  not  so  ruined  outwardly,  though  they  may 
have  less  of  material  prosperity,  less  widespread 
middle-class  wealth  to  balance  the  squalor  and  dis- 
grace I  have  metioned:  but  if  they  are  members 
of  the  great  commercial  whole,  through  the  same 
mill  they  have  got  to  go,  unless  something  should 
happen  to  turn  aside  the  triumphant  march  of 
War  Commercial  before  it  reaches  the  end. 

That  is  what  three  centuries  of  commerce  have 
brought  that  hope  to  which  sprung  up  when 
feudalism  began  to  fall  to  pieces.  What  can  give 
us  the  dayspring  of  a  new  hope?  What,  save  gen- 
eral revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  commercial  war? 
The  palliatives  over  which  many  worthy  people 
are  busying  themselves  now  are  useless:  because 
they  are  but  unorganised  partial  revolts  against  a 
vast  widespreading   grasping  organization   which 


revival  of  grovelling  superstitions,  preachments  of 
thrift  to  lack-alls,  of  temperance  to  the  wretched; 
such  things  as  these  will  baffle  at  every  turn  all 
partial  revolts  against  the  monster  we  of  the 
middle-classes  have  created  for  our  own  un- 
doing. 

I  will  speak  quite  plainly  on  this  matter,  though 
I  must  say  an  ugly  word  in  the  end  if  I  am  to  say 
what  I  think.  The  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  set 
people  far  and  wide  to  think  it  possible  to  raise 
the  standard  of  life.  If  you  think  of  it,  you  will 
see  clearly  that  this  means  stirring  up  general 
discontent. 

And  now  to  illustrate  that  I  turn  back  to 
my  blended  claim  for  art  and  labor,  that  I  may 
deal  with  the  third  clause  in  it:  here  is  the  claim 
again : 

//  is  right  and  necessary  that  all  men  should  have 
worl{  to  do : 

First,  Wor\  worth  doing; 

Second,  Wor\  of  itself  pleasant  to  do; 

Third,  Wor\  done  under  such  cojiditions  as 
would  make  it  neither  over-wearisome  nor  over- 
anxious. 

With  the  first  and  second  clauses,  which  are 
very  nearly  related  to  each  other,  I  have  tried  to 
deal  already.  They  are  as  it  were  the  soul  of  the 
claim  for  proper  labor;  the  third  clause  is  the  body 
30  without  which  that  soul  cannot  exist.  I  will  extend 
it  in  this  way,  which  will  indeed  partly  carry  us 
over  ground  already  covered : 

No  one  who  is  willing  to  wor\  should  ever  fear 
want  of  such  employment  as  would  earn  for  him  all 
due  necessaries  of  mind  and  body. 

All  due  necessaries:  what  are  the  due  necessaries 
for  a  good  citizen? 

First,  honorable  and  fitting  worh^.  which  would 
involve  giving  him  a  chance  of  gaining  capacity 


will,  with  the  unconscious  instinct  of  a  plant,  meet  40  for  his  work  by  due  education;   also,  as  the  work 
every  attempt  at  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
people  with  an  attack  on  a  fresh  side;    new  ma- 
chines,  new  markets,   wholesale  emigration,   the 


More,  Latimer:  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478-1535)  in  his 
Utopia  and  Hugh  Latimer  (1485-1555)  in  his  sermons  as- 
sailed the  methods  of  the  commercially  minded  landlords  of 
the  sixteenth  century  who  enclosed  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mon people  for  their  own  private  use  and  profit. 


must  be  worth  doing  and  pleasant  to  do,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  this  end  that  his  position  be  so 
assured  to  him  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  do 
useless  work,  or  work  in  which  he  cannot  take 
pleasure. 

The  second  necessity  is  decency  of  surroundings: 
including  (1)  good  lodging;  (2)  ample  space; 
(3)  general  order  and  beauty.    That  is  (1)  our 
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houses  must  be  well  built,  clean  and  healthy; 
(2)  there  must  be  abundant  garden  space  in  our 
towns,  and  our  towns  must  not  eat  up  the  fields 
and  natural  features  of  the  country;  nay  I  demand 
even  that  there  be  left  waste  places  and  wilds  in 
it,  or  romance  and  poetry,  that  is  art,  will  die  out 
amongst  us.  (3)  Order  and  beauty  means,  that  not 
only  our  houses  must  be  stoutly  and  properly 
built,  but  also  that  they  be  ornamented  duly:  that 
the  fields  be  not  only  left  for  cultivation,  but  also 
that  they  be  not  spoilt  by  it  any  more  than  a 
garden  is  spoilt:  no  one  for  instance  to  be  allowed 
to  cut  down,  for  mere  profit,  trees  whose  loss 
would  spoil  a  landscape:  neither  on  any  pretext 
should  people  be  allowed  to  darken  the  daylight 
with  smoke,  to  befoul  rivers,  or  to  degrade  any 
spot  of  earth  with  squalid  litter  and  brutal  wasteful 
disorder. 

The  third  necessity  is  leisure.  You  will  under- 
stand that  in  using  that  word  I  imply  first  that  all 
men  must  work  for  some  portion  of  the  day,  and 
secondly  that  they  have  a  positive  right  to  claim 
a  respite  from  that  work:  the  leisure  they  have  a 
right  to  claim,  must  be  ample  enough  to  allow 
them  full  rest  of  mind  and  body:  a  man  must  have 
time  for  serious  individual  thought,  for  imagina- 
tion— for  dreaming  even,  or  the  race  of  men  will 
inevitably  worsen.  Even  of  the  honorable  and 
fitting  work  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  which 
is  a  whole  heaven  asunder  from  the  forced  work  of 
the  capitalist  system,  a  man  must  not  be  asked  to 
give  more  than  his  fair  share;  or  men  will  become 
unequally  developed,  and  there  will  still  be  a 
rotten  place  in  society. 

Here  then  I  have  given  you  the  conditions 
under  which  work  worth  doing,  and  undegrading 
to  do,  can  be  done:  under  no  other  conditions  can 
it  be  done:  if  the  general  work  of  the  world  is  not 
worth  doing  and  undegrading  to  do,  it  is  a  mockery 
to  talk  of  civilization. 

Well  then  can  these  conditions  be  obtained 
under  the  present  gospel  of  capital,  which  has  for 
its  motto  "The  devil  take  the  hindmost"?  Let  us 
look  at  our  claim  again  in  other  words: 

In  a  properly  ordered  state  of  society  every  man 
willing  to  wor\  shoidd  be  ensured: 

First,  Honorable  and  fitting  wor\; 


Second,  A  healthy  and  beautiful  house ; 
Third,  Full  leisure  for  rest  of  mind  and  body. 

Now  I  don't  suppose  that  anybody  here  will 
deny  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  this  claim 
should  be  satisfied:  but  what  I  want  you  all  to 
think  is  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  satisfied;  that 
unless  we  try  our  utmost  to  satisfy  it,  we  are  but 
part  and  parcel  of  a  society  founded  on  robbery 

10  and  injustice,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse to  destroy  itself  by  its  own  efforts  to  exist 
for  ever.  Furthermore,  I  want  you  to  think  that 
as  on  the  one  hand  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  this 
claim,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  it  under  the  present  plutocratic  system, 
which  will  forbid  us  even  any  serious  attempt  to 
satisfy  it:  the  beginnings  of  social  revolution  must 
be  the  foundations  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  art  of 
the  people,  that  is  to  say  of  the  pleasure  of  life. 

20  To  say  ugly  words  again;  do  we  not  know  that 
the  greater  part  of  men  in  civilized  societies  are 
dirty,  ignorant,  brutal,  or  at  best,  anxious  about 
the  next  week's  subsistence:  that  they  are  in  short 
poor?  And  we  know,  when  we  think  of  it,  that 
this  is  unfair. 

It  is  an  old  story  of  men  who  have  become  rich 
by  dishonest  and  tyrannical  means,  spending  in 
terror  of  the  future  their  ill-gotten  gains  liberally 
and  in  charity  as  'tis  called:   nor  are  such  people 

30  praised;  in  the  old  tales  'tis  thought  that  the  devil 
gets  them  after  all.  An  old  story:  but  I  say  "De 
te  fibula";  of  thee  is  the  story  told:  thou  art  the 
man!  I  say  that  we  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
classes  are  daily  doing  likewise:  unconsciously,  or 
half  consciously  it  may  be,  we  gather  wealth  by 
trading  on  the  hard  necessity  of  our  fellows,  and 
then  we  give  driblets  of  it  away  to  those  oi  them 
who  in  one  way  or  other  cry  out  loudest  to  us. 
Our  poor  laws,  our  hospitals,  our  charities,  or- 

40  ganized  and  unorganized,  are  but  tubs  thrown  to 
the  whale;  blackmail  paid  to  lame-foot  justice,  that 
she  may  not  hobble  after  us  too  fast. 

When  will  the  time  come  when  honest  and 
clear-seeing  men  will  grow  sick  of  all  this  chaos  of 
waste,  this  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  which  is 
the  essence  of  commercial  war?  When  shall  we 
band  together  to  replace  the  system  whose  motto 
is  "The  devil  take  the  hindmost"  with  a  system 
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whose  motto  shall  be  really  and  without  qualifica- 
tion "One  for  all  and  all  for  one"?  Who  knows  but 
the  time  may  be  at  hand,  but  that  we  now  living 
may  see  the  beginning  of  that  end  which  shall  ex- 
tinguish luxury  and  poverty?  when  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  classes  shall  have  melted  into  one 
class,  living  contentedly  a  simple  and  happy  life. 

That  is  a  long  sentence  to  describe  the  state  of 
things  which  I  am  asking  you  to  help  to  bring 
about:  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  a  shorter  one 
and  means  the  same  thing.  You  may  be  tempted 
to  think  the  end  not  worth  striving  for  on  one 
hand;  or  on  the  other  to  suppose,  each  one  of  you, 
that  it  is  so  far  ahead  that  nothing  serious  can  be 
done  towards  it  in  our  own  time,  and  that  you  may 
as  well  therefore  sit  quiet  and  do  nothing.  Let 
me  remind  you  how  only  the  other  day  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  youngest  of  us  many  thousand  men 
of  our  own  kindred  gave  their  lives  on  the  battle- 


on  hearing  one  say  he  was  going  to  America  to 
begin  life  again,  he  replied,  "Here  is  America,  or 
nowhere"?  So  for  my  part  I  say,  "Here  is  Russia, 
or  nowhere." 

To  say  the  governing  classes  in  England  are  not 
afraid  of  freedom  of  speech,  therefore  let  us  abstain 
from  speaking  freely,  is  a  strange  paradox  to  me. 
Let  us  on  the  contrary  press  in  through  the  breach 
which  valiant  men  have  made  for  us:  if  we  hang 
back  we  make  their  labors,  their  sufferings,  their 
deaths,  of  no  account.  Believe  me  we  shall  be 
shown  that  it  is  all  or  nothing:  or  will  anyone  here 
tell  me  that  a  Russian  moujik"  is  in  a  worse  case 
than  a  sweating  tailor's  wage-slave?  Do  not  let  us 
deceive  ourselves,  the  class  of  victims  exists  here 
as  in  Russia.  There  are  fewer  of  them?  May  be; 
then  are  they  of  themselves  more  helpless,  and  so 
have  more  need  of  our  help. 

And  how  can  we  of  the  middle-classes,  we  the 


field  to  bring  to  a  happy  ending  a  mere  episode  in  20  capitalists,  and  our  hangers-on,  help  them?    By 


the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery71:  they  are 
blessed  and  happy,  for  the  opportunity  came  to 
them,  and  they  seized  it  and  did  their  best,  and 
the  world  is  the  wealthier  for  it:  and  if  such  an 
opportunity  is  offered  to  us  shall  we  thrust  it  from 
us  that  we  may  sit  still  in  ease  of  body,  in  doubt, 
in  disease  of  soul?  These  are  the  days  of  combat: 
who  can  doubt  that  as  he  hears  all  round  him  the 
sounds  that  betoken  discontent  and  hope  and  fear 


renouncing  our  class,  and  on  all  occasions  when 
antagonism  rises  up  between  the  classes  casting  in 
our  lot  with  the  victims:  with  those  who  are  con- 
demned at  the  best  to  lack  of  education,  refine- 
ment, leisure,  pleasure,  and  renown;  and  at  worst 
to  a  life  lower  than  that  of  the  most  brutal  of 
savages  in  order  that  the  system  of  competitive 
commerce  may  endure. 

There  is  no  other  way :  and  this  way,  I  tell  you 


in  high  and  low,  the  sounds  of  awakening  courage  30  plainly,  will  in  the  long  run  give  us  plentiful  oc- 


and  awakening  conscience?  These,  I  say,  are  the 
days  of  combat,  when  there  is  no  external  peace 
possible  to  an  honest  man;  but  when  for  that  very 
reason  the  internal  peace  of  a  good  conscience 
founded  on  settled  convictions  is  the  easier  to  win, 
since  action  for  the  cause  is  offered  us. 

Or,  will  you  say  that  here  in  this  quiet,  con- 
stitutionally governed  country  of  England  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  action  offered  to  us?  If  we 
were  in  gagged  Germany,  in  gagged  Austria,  irt 
Russia  where  a  word  or  two  might  land  us  in 
Siberia  or  the  prison  or  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul; 
why  then,  indeed — Ah,  my  friends,  it  is  but  a 
poor  tribute  to  offer  on  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
of  liberty,  this  refusal  to  take  the  torch  from  their 
dying  hands!    Is  it  not  of  Goethe  it  is  told,  that 

many  thousand  men  —  abolition  of  slavery:  reference 
to  the  American  Civil  War. 


casion  for  self-sacrifice  without  going  to  Russia.  I 
feel  sure  that  in  this  assembly  there  are  some  who 
are  steeped  in  discontent  with  the  miserable 
anarchy  of  the  century  of  commerce:  to  them  I 
offer  a  means  of  renouncing  their  class  by  support- 
ing a  socialist  propaganda  in  joining  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation,"  which  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting before  you,  and  which  I  believe  is  the 
only  body  in  this  country  which  puts  forward 
40  constructive  socialism  as  its  program. 

This  to  my  mind  is  opportunity  enough  for 
those  of  us  who  are  discontented  with  the  present 
state  of  things  and  long  for  an  opportunity  of 
renunciation;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in  accept- 
ing the  opportunity  you  will  have  at  once  to 

moujik:  peasant.  Democratic  Federation:   a  semi- 

socialist  organization  founded  by  H.  M.  Hyndman  in  1881; 
Morris  became  a  member  in  1883. 
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undergo  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  martyrdom, 
though  without  gaining  its  dignity  at  present. 
You  will  at  least  be  mocked  and  laughed  at  by 
those  whose  mockery  is  a  token  of  honor  to  an 
honest  man;  but  you  will,  I  don't  doubt  it,  be 
looked  on  coldly  by  many  excellent  people,  not  all 
of  whom  will  be  quite  stupid.  You  will  run  the 
risk  of  losing  position,  reputation,  money,  friends 
even:  losses  which  are  certainly  pin-pricks  to  the 
serious  martyrdom  I  have  spoken  of;  but  which 
none  the  less  do  try  the  stuff  a  man  is  made  of, 
all  the  more  as  he  can  escape  them  with  little  other 
reproach  of  cowardice  than  that  which  his  own 
conscience  cries  out  at  him.  Nor  can  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  for  ever  escape  scot-free  from  the 
attacks  of  open  tyranny.   It  is  true  that  at  present 


capitalist  society  only  looks  on  socialism  in  England 
with  dry  grins.  But  remember  that  the  body  of 
people  who  have  for  instance  ruined  India,  starved 
and  gagged  Ireland,  and  tortured  Egypt,  have 
capacities  in  them,  some  ominous  signs  of  which 
they  have  lately  shown,  for  openly  playing  the 
tyrant's  game  nearer  home. 

So  on  all  sides  I  can  offer  you  a  position  which 
involves  sacrifice;  a  position  which  will  give  you 
10  your  America  at  home,  and  make  you  inwardly 
sure  that  you  are  at  least  of  some  use  to  the  cause: 
and  I  earnestly  beg  you,  those  of  you  who  are 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  not  to  hang 
back  from  active  participation  in  a  struggle  which, 
whoever  helps  or  whoever  abstains  from  helping, 
must  beyond  all  doubt  end  at  last  in  victory! 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  (1850-1894) 


Stevenson  was  a  master  of  romantic  fiction.  The  only 
serious  English  rivals  to  his  Treasure  Island  (1883), 
Kidnapped  (1886),  and  The  Black  Arrow  (1888)  are 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gulliver  s  Travels.  Stevenson 
wrote  one  of  the  best  weird  tales  in  any  language,  Tfo 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Je/^yll  and  Mr.  Hyde  (1886),  and  his 
short  stories  in  New  Arabian  Nights  (1882)  and  Island 
Nights'  Entertainments  (1893)  are  models  for  writers  of 
popular  fiction.  It  is  significant  that  his  stories  were 
written  in  a  style  simple  enough  for  boys  to  enjoy  and 
dealt  with  the  types  of  adventure  boys  like  best:  with 
heroism,  endurance,  mystery,  buried  treasure.  The 
return  to  boyhood  and  the  escape  into  enchanted  lands 
of  romance  helped  Stevenson  to  endure  a  lifelong  in- 
validism caused  by  tuberculosis:  mentally  he  enjoyed 
a  life  of  action  and  adventure  which  he  was  unable  to 
live  physically. 

Born  in  Edinburgh,  November  13,  1850,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  and  light- 
house-builder and  the  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side, 
of  a  Scottish  clergyman.  At  his  father's  wish,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  study  engineering. 
Falling  under  the  influence  of  an  uncle,  however,  he 
decided  to  study  law.  But  his  main  interest  proved  to 
be  in  literature  and,  instead  of  studying  stresses  and 
strains  or  torts  and  contracts,  he  read  the  essays  of 
Montaigne,  Lamb,  and  Hazlitt.  His  imitation  of  their 
style  helped  him  to  develop  his  own:  a  personal,  con- 
versational style  which  takes  the  reader  into  immediate 
confidence.  His  best-known  collections  of  essays  are 
Virginibus  Puerisque  and  Other  Papers  (1881),  Familiar 


Studies  of  Men  and  Booths  (1882),  and  Memories  and 
Portraits  (1887).  The  journals  of  two  trips  Stevenson 
made  on  the  Continent,  one  by  canoe  through  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  the  other  by  road  and  footpath 
through  the  Cevennes  mountains,  were  expanded  into 
An  Inland  Voyage  (1878)  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in 
the  Cevennes  (1879).  The  easy  familiarity  of  his  style 
reaches  near  perfection  in  these  personal  reminiscences. 
In  a  sense,  illness  was  of  great  advantage  to  Steven- 
son because,  as  he  moved  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  health,  he  gathered  new  impressions.  No  man  used 
a  comparatively  slender  fund  of  personal  experience  to 
better  advantage.  In  1875,  while  living  in  the  artists' 
colony  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  near  Paris,  he  fell 
in  love  with  an  American  woman,  Mrs.  Osbourne, 
whom  he  married  in  1880  after  her  divorce  from  her 
first  husband.  Stevenson's  trips  to  America  provided 
him  with  material  for  The  Silverado  Squatters  (1883) 
and  Across  the  Plains  (1892).  For  a  time  he  lived  in 
Davos,  high  up  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  later  in  Bourne- 
mouth, a  health  resort  on  the  English  south  coast. 
From  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  where  he 
wrote  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  in  1889,  he  followed  his 
will-o'-the-wisp  health  across  the  American  continent 
to  San  Francisco,  sailed  for  Honolulu,  where  he  stayed 
for  six  months,  and  finally  settled  with  his  family  at 
Apia  in  the  islands  of  Samoa  in  the  South  Seas.  His 
final  environment  was  reflected  in  The  Wrecker  (1891) 
and  The  Ebb  Tide  (1894).  He  died  at  Apia  in  1894 
after  a  short  but  productive  literary  career.  As  in  the 
case  of  Keats  and  the  Irish  dramatist  Synge,  Stevenson's 
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battle  with  tuberculosis  casts  the  romantic  shadow  of 
death  over  his  career,  and  his  courage  is  cherished  as 
highly  as  his  books. 

Stevenson  was  associated  with  the  writers  of  the 
eighteen-nineties  in  his  literary  aims.  Like  Wilde  and 
Symons,  he  attacked  the  sober  realism  of  Victorian 
writers  and,  instead  of  dealing  with  pressing  social  and 
religious  problems,  he  preferred  to  raise  his  reader  up 
lrom  the  too,  too  real  earth  into  a  dream  world  of  high 
romance.     The   faraway   in    time   and   space   seemed 


windward,  and  a  scowling  fellow  of  herculean  pro- 
portions striding  along  the  beach;  he,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  pirate.  This  was  further  afield  than  my 
home-keeping  fancy  loved  to  travel,  and  designed 
altogether  for  a  larger  canvas  than  the  tales  that  I 
affected.  Give  me  a  highwayman  and  I  was  full  to 
the  brim;  a  Jacobite"  would  do,  but  the  high- 
wayman was  my  favorite  dish.  I  can  still  hear  that 
merry  clatter  of  the  hoofs  along  the  moonlit  lane; 


glamorous  to  this  latter-day 


itic,  and  the  child  10  night  and  the  coming  of  day  are  still  related  in  my 


and  the  boy  seemed  more  romantic  than  the  adult. 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  and  Treasure  Island  are  ap- 
propriately his  most  popular  books. 

Worlds:  Collected  Wor\s,  edited  by  Lloyd  Osbourne 
and  Fanny  Van  de  G.  Stevenson,  26  vols.,  1922- 
1923. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  Graham  Balfour,  The  Life 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1901 ;  F.  A.  Swinnerton, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1914;  Lloyd  Osbourne, 
An  Intimate  Portrait  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1924. 


A  Gossip  on  Romance"  (1882) 

In  anything  fit  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
reading,  the  process  itself  should  be  absorbing  and 
voluptuous;  we  should  gloat  over  a  book,  be  rapt 
clean  out  of  ourselves,  and  rise  from  the  perusal, 
our  mind  filled  with  the  busiest  kaleidoscopic 
dance  of  images,  incapable  of  sleep  or  of  continuous 
thought.  The  words,  if  the  book  be  eloquent, 
should  run  thenceforward  in  our  ears  like  the  noise 
of  breakers,  and  the  story — if  it  be  a  story — repeat 
itself  in  a  thousand  colored  pictures  to  the  eye. 
It  was  for  this  last  pleasure  that  we  read  so  closely, 
and  loved  our  books  so  dearly,  in  the  bright, 
troubled  period  of  boyhood.  Eloquence  and 
thought,  character  and  conversation,  were  but 
obstacles  to  brush  aside  as  we  dug  blithely  after  a 
certain  sort  of  incident,  like  a  pig  for  truffles.  For 
my  part,  I  liked  a  story  to  begin  with  an  old  way- 
side inn  where,  "towards  the  close  of  the  year 
17 — ,"  several  gentlemen  in  three-cocked  hats 
were  playing  bowls.  A  friend  of  mine  preferred  the 
Malabar  coast7'  in  a  storm,  with  a  ship  beating  to 

A  Gossip  on  Romance.  Appeared  first  in  Longman  s 
Magazine,  November,  1882;  was  published  in  Memories 
and  Portraits,  1887.  Malabar  coast:   southwest  coast 

of  India. 


mind  with  the  doings  of  John  Rann  or  Jerry 
Abershaw";  and  the  words  "postchaise,"  the 
"great  North  road,"  "ostler,"  and  "nag,"  .still 
sound  in  my  ears  like  poetry.  One  and  all,  at 
least,  and  each  with  his  particular  fancy,  we  read 
story-books  in  childhood,  not  for  eloquence  or 
character  or  thought,  but  for  some  quality  of  the 
brute  incident.  That  quality  was  not  mere  blood- 
shed or  wonder.    Although  each  of  these  was  wel- 

20  come  in  its  place,  the  charm  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  read  depended  on  something  different  from 
either.  My  elders  used  to  read  novels  aloud;  and 
I  can  still  remember  four  different  passages  which 
I  heard,  before  I  was  ten,  with  the  same  keen  and 
lasting  pleasure.  One  I  discovered  long  afterwards 
to  be  the  admirable  opening  of  What  will  he  Do 
with  It?n  It  was  no  wonder  that  I  was  pleased  with 
that.  The  other  three  still  remain  unidentified. 
One  is  a  little  vague;    it  was  about  a  dark,  tall 

30  house  at  night,  and  people  groping  on  the  stairs 
by  the  light  that  escaped  from  the  open  door  of  a 
sickroom.  In  another,  a  lover  left  a  ball,  and  went 
walking  in  a  cool,  dewy  park,  whence  he  could 
watch  the  lighted  windows  and  the  figures  of  the 
dancers  as  they  moved.  This  was  the  most  senti- 
mental impression  I  think  I  had  yet  received,  for 
a  child  is  somewhat  deaf  to  the  sentimental.  In 
the  last,  a  poet,  who  had  been  tragically  wrangling 
with  his  wife,  walked  forth  on  the  sea-beach  on  a 

40  tempestuous  night  and  witnessed  the  horrors  of  a 
wreck."  Different  as  they  are,  all  these  early 
favorites  have  a  common  note — they  have  all  a 
touch  of  the  romantic. 

Jacobite:  supporter  of  James  II  after  he  was  driven  from 
the  throne  in  1688.  Rann,  Abershaw:  outlaws.  ■  What 
will  he  Do  with  It?  by  Bulvver-Lytton  (1858).  horrors 
of  a  wreck:  "Since  traced  by  many  obliging  correspondents 
to  the  gallery  of  Charles  Kingsley."    (Stevenson) 
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Drama  is  the  poetry  of  conduct,  romance  the 
poetry  of  circumstance.  The  pleasure  that  we  take 
in  life  is  of  two  sorts — the  active  and  the  passive. 
Now  we  are  conscious  of  a  great  command  over 
our  destiny;  anon  we  are  lifted  up  by  circumstance, 
as  by  a  breaking  wave,  and  dashed  we  know  not 
how  into  the  future.  Now  we  are  pleased  by  our 
conduct,  anon  merely  pleased  by  our  surroundings. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  these  modes  of 
satisfaction  is  the  more  effective,  but  the  latter  is  10 
surely  the  more  constant.  Conduct  is  three  parts 
of  life,  they  say;  but  I  think  they  put  it  high. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  in  life  and  letters  both  which  is 
not  immoral,  but  simply  a-moral;  which  either 
does  not  regard  the  human  will  at  all,  or  deals 
with  it  in  obvious  and  healthy  relations;  where 
the  interest  turns,  not  upon  what  a  man  shall 
choose  to  do,  but  on  how  he  manages  to  do  it; 
not  on  the  passionate  slips  and  hesitations  of  the 
conscience,  but  on  the  problems  of  the  body  and  of  20 
the  practical  intelligence,  in  clean,  open-air  adven- 
ture, the  shock  of  arms  or  the  diplomacy  of  life. 
With  such  material  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  build 
a  play,  for  the  serious  theater  exists  solely  on  moral 
grounds,  and  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  human  conscience.  But  it  is  possible  to 
build  upon  this  ground  the  most  joyous  of  verses, 
and  the  most  lively,  beautiful,  and  buoyant  tales. 

One  thing  in  life  calls  for  another;  there  is  a 
fitness  in  events  and  places.  The  sight  of  a  pleasant  30 
arbor  puts  it  in  our  mind  to  sit  there.  One  place 
suggests  work,  another  idleness,  a  third  early  rising 
and  long  rambles  in  the  dew.  The  effect  of  night, 
of  any  flowing  water,  of  lighted  cities,  of  the  peep 
of  day,  of  ships,  of  the  open  ocean,  calls  up  in  the 
mind  an  army  of  anonymous  desires  and  pleasures. 
Something,  we  feel,  should  happen;  we  know  not 
what,  yet  we  proceed  in  quest  of  it.  And  many 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  life  fleet  by  us  in  this  vain 
attendance  on  the  genius  of  the  place  and  moment.  40 
It  is  thus  that  tracts  of  young  fir,  and  low  rocks 
that  reach  into  deep  soundings,  particularly  torture 
and  delight  me.  Something  must  have  happened 
in  such  places,  and  perhaps  ages  back,  to  members 
of  my  race;  and  when  I  was  a  child  I  tried  in  vain 
to  invent  appropriate  games  for  them,  as  I  still  try, 
just  as  vainly,  to  fit  thern  with  the  proper  story. 
Some  places  speak  distinctly.    Certain  dank  gar- 
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dens  cry  aloud  for  a  murder;  certain  old  houses 
demand  to  be  haunted;  certain  coasts  are  set 
apart  for  shipwreck.  Other  spots  again  seem  to 
abide  their  destiny,  suggestive  and  impenetrable, 
"miching  mallecho.""  The  inn  at  Burford  Bridge," 
with  its  arbors  and  green  garden  and  silent,  eddy- 
ing river — though  it  is  known  already  as  the  place 
where  Keats  wrote  some  of  his  Endymion  and  Nel- 
son parted  from  his  Emma — still  seems  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  appropriate  legend.  Within 
these  ivied  walls,  behind  these  old  green  shutters, 
some  further  business  smolders,  waiting  for  its 
hour.  The  old  Hawes  Inn  at  the  Queen's  Ferry" 
makes  a  similar  call  upon  my  fancy.  There  it 
stands,  apart  from  the  town,  beside  the  pier,  in  a 
climate  of  its  own,  half  inland,  half  marine — in 
front,  the  ferry  bubbling  with  the  tide  and  the 
guardship  swinging  to  her  anchor;  behind,  the  old 
garden  with  the  trees.  Americans  seek  it  already 
for  the  sake  of  Lovel  and  Oldbuck,  who  dined 
there  at  the  beginning  of  The  Antiquary.  But  you 
need  not  tell  me — that  is  not  all;  there  is  some 
story,  unrecorded  or  not  yet  complete,  which 
must  express  the  meaning  of  that  inn  more  fully. 
So  it  is  with  names  and  faces;  so  it  is  with  incidents 
that  are  idle  and  inconclusive  in  themselves,  and 
yet  seem  like  the  beginning  of  some  quaint  ro- 
mance, which  the  all-careless  author  leaves  untold. 
How  many  of  these  romances  have  we  not  seen 
determined  at  their  birth;  how  many  people  have 
met  us  with  a  look  of  meaning  in  their  eye,  and 
sunk  at  once  into  trivial  acquaintances;  to  how 
many  places  have  we  not  drawn  near,  with  express 
intimations — "here  my  destiny  awaits  me" — and 
we  have  but  dined  there  and  passed  on!  I  have 
lived  both  at  the  Hawes  and  Burford  in  a  perpetual 
flutter,  on  the  heels,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  adven- 
ture that  should  justify  the  place;  but  though  the 
feeling  had  rne  to  bed  at  night  and  called  me  again 
at  morning  in  one  unbroken  round  of  pleasure  and 
suspense,  nothing  befell  me  in  either  worth  re- 
mark. The  man  or  the  hour  had  not  yet  come; 
but  some  day,  I  think,  a  boat  shall  put  off  from 
the  Queen's  Ferry,  fraught  with  a  dear  cargo,  and 
some  frosty  night  a  horseman,  on  a  tragic  errand, 

miching    mallecho:     hidden    treachery,    from   Hamlet, 
III,  ii,  147.  Burford  Bridge:    near  London,  in  Surrey. 

Queen's  Ferry:  in  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 


rattle  with  his  whip  upon  the  green  shutters  of 
the  inn  at  Burford." 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  natural  appetites  with 
which  any  lively  literature  has  to  count.  The 
desire  for  knowledge,  1  had  almost  added  the  de- 
sire for  meat,  is  not  more  deeply  seated  than  this 
demand  for  fit  and  striking  incident.  The  dullest 
of  clowns  tells,  or  tries  to  tell,  himself  a  story,  as 
the  feeblest  of  children  uses  invention  in  his  play; 
and  even  as  the  imaginative  grown  person,  joining  10 
in  the  game,  at  once  enriches  it  with  many  de- 
lightful circumstances,  the  great  creative  writer 
shows  us  the  realization  and  the  apotheosis  of  the 
day-dreams  of  common  men.  His  stories  may  be 
nourished  with  the  realities  of  life,  but  their  true 
mark  is  to  satisfy  the  nameless  longings  of  the 
reader,  and  to  obey  the  ideal  laws  of  the  day- 
dream. The  right  kind  of  thing  should  fall  out  in 
the  right  kind  of  place;  the  right  kind  of  thing 
should  follow;  and  not  only  the  characters  talk  20 
aptly  and  think  naturally,  but  all  the  circumstances 
in  a  tale  answer  one  to  another  like  notes  in  music. 
The  threads  of  a  story  come  from  time  to  time 
together,  and  make  a  picture  in  the  web;  the 
characters  fall  from  time  to  time  into  some  attitude 
to  each  other  or  to  nature,  which  stamps  the  story 
home  like  an  illustration.  Crusoe  recoiling  from 
the  footprint,  Achilles  shouting  over  against  the 
Trojans,  Ulysses  bending  the  great  bow,  Christian 
running  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears, — these  are  each  30 
culminating  moments  in  the  legend,  and  each  has 
been  printed  on  the  mind's  eye  forever.  Other 
things  we  may  forget;  we  may  forget  the  words, 
although  they  are  beautiful;  we  may  forget  the 
author's  comment,  although  perhaps  it  was  ingen- 
ious and  true;  but  these  epoch-making  scenes, 
which  put  the  last  mark  of  truth  upon  a  story  and 
fill  up  at  one  blow  our  capacity  for  sympathetic 
pleasure,  we  so  adopt  into  the  very  bosom  of  our 
mind  that  neither  time  nor  tide  can  efface  or  40 
weaken  the  impression.  This,  then,  is  the  plastic 
part  of  literature:  to  embody  character,  thought, 
or  emotion  in  some  act  or  attitude  that  shall  be 
remarkably  striking  to  the  mind's  eye.  This  is  the 
highest  and  hardest  thing  to  do  in  words;    the 


thing  which,  once  accomplished,  equally  delights 
the  schoolboy  and  the  sage,  and  makes,  in  its  own 
right,  the  quality  of  epics.  Compared  with  this, 
all  other  purposes  in  literature,  except  the  purely 
lyrical  or  the  purely  philosophic,  are  bastard  in 
nature,  facile  of  execution,  and  feeble  in  result.  It 
is  one  thing  to  write  about  the  inn  at  Burford,  or 
to  describe  scenery  with  the  word-painters;  it  is 
quite  another  to  seize  on  the  heart  of  the  sugges- 
tion and  make  a  country  famous  with  a  legend. 
It  is  one  thing  to  remark  and  to  dissect,  with  the 
most  cutting  logic,  the  complications  of  life  and 
of  the  human  spirit;  it  is  quite  another  to  give 
them  body  and  blood  in  the  story  of  Ajax  or  of 
Hamlet.  The  first  is  literature,  but  the  second  is 
something  besides,  for  it  is  likewise  art. 

English  people  of  the  present  day  are  apt,  I 
know  not  why,  to  look  somewhat  down  on  inci- 
dent, and  reserve  their  admiration  for  the  clink 
of  teaspoons  and  the  accents  of  the  curate.  It  is 
thought  clever  to  write  a  novel  with  no  story  at 
all,  or  at  least  with  a  very  dull  one.  Reduced 
even  to  the  lowest  terms,  a  certain  interest  can  be 
communicated  by  the  art  of  narrative,  a  sense  of 
human  kinship  stirred;  and  a  kind  of  monotonous 
fitness,  comparable  to  the  words  and  air  of 
"Sandy's  Mull,"  preserved  among  the  infinitesimal 
occurrences  recorded.  Some  people  work  in  this 
manner,  with  even  a  strong  touch.  Mr.  Trollope's 
inimitable  clergymen  arise  to  the  mind  in  this 
connection.  But  even  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  chronicling  small  beer.  Mr.  Craw- 
ley's collision  with  the  bishop's  wife,  Mr.  Melnette 
dallying  in  the  deserted  banquet-room,"  are  typical 
incidents,  epically  conceived,  fitly  embodying  a 
crisis.  Or  again  look  at  Thackeray.  If  Rawdon 
Crawley's  blow  were  not  delivered,  Vanity  Fair 
would  cease  to  be  a  work  of  art.  That  scene  is  the 
chief  ganglion  of  the  tale;  and  the  discharge  of 
energy  from  Rawdon's  fist  is  the  reward  and  con- 
solation of  the  reader.  The  end  of  Esmond  is  a  yet 
wider  excursion  from  the  author's  customary 
fields;  the  scene  at  Castlewood  is  pure  Dumas; 
the  great  and  wily  English  borrower  has  here  bor- 
rowed from  the  great  unblushing  French  thief;   as 


Burford:    "Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  tried  to  Mr.  Crawley's  . . .  banquet-room:   Crawley  in  The  Last 

launch  the  boat  with  my  own  hand  in  Kidnapped.    Some         Chronicle  of  Barset,  Melnette  (incorrect  for  Melmotte)  in 
day,  perhaps,  I  may  try  a  rattle  at  the  shutters."  (Stevenson)  The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
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usual,  he  has  borrowed  admirably  well,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  sword  rounds  off  the  best  of  all  his 
books  with  a  manly,  martial  note.  But  perhaps 
nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  necessity 
for  marking  incident  than  to  compare  the  living 
fame  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  the  discredit  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  Clarissa  is  a  book  of  a  far  more 
startling  import,  worked  out,  on  a  great  canvas, 
with  inimitable  courage  and  unflagging  art.  It 
contains  wit,  character,  passion,  plot,  conversations 
full  of  spirit  and  insight,  letters  sparkling  with  un- 
strained humanity;  and  if  the  death  of  the 
heroine  be  somewhat  frigid  and  artificial,  the  last 
days  of  the  hero  strike  the  only  note  of  what  we 
now  call  Byronism,  between  the  Elizabethans  and 
Byron  himself.  And  yet  a  little  story  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  with  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  style 
nor  a  thousandth  part  of  the  wisdom,  exploring 
none  of  the  arcana"  of  humanity  and  deprived  of 
the  perennial  interest  of  love,  goes  on  from  edition 
to  edition,  ever  young,  while  Clarissa  lies  upon  the 
shelves  unread.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Welsh  black- 
smith, was  twenty-five  years  old  and  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  when  he  heard  a  chapter  of 
Robinson  read  aloud  in  a  farm  kitchen.  Up  to  that 
moment  he  had  sat  content,  huddled  in  his  igno- 
rance, but  he  left  that  farm  another  man.  There 
were  day-dreams,  it  appeared,  divine  day-dreams, 
written  and  printed  and  bound,  and  to  be  bought 
for  money  and  enjoyed  at  pleasure.  Down  he  sat 
that  day,  painfully  learned  to  read  Welsh,  and  re- 
turned to  borrow  the  book.  It  had  been  lost,  nor 
could  he  find  another  copy  but  one  that  was  in 
English.  Down  he  sat  once  more,  learned  English, 
and  at  length,  and  with  entire  delight,  read 
Robinson.  It  is  like  the  story  of  a  love-chase.  If 
he  had  heard  a  letter  from  Clarissa,  would  he  have 
been  fired  with  the  same  chivalrous  ardor?  I  won- 
der. Yet  Clarissa  has  every  quality  that  can  be  shown 
in  prose,  one  alone  excepted — pictorial  or  picture- 
making  romance.  While  Robinson  depends,  for  the 
most  part  and  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
its  readers,  on  the  charm  of  circumstance. 

In  the  highest  achievements  of  the  art  of  words, 
the  dramatic   and    the  pictorial,    the  moral  and 
romantic  interest,  rise  and  fall  together  by  a  com- 
mon and  organic  law.    Situation  is  animated  with 
arcana:  mysteries. 

w2 


passion,  passion  clothed  upon  with  situation. 
Neither  exists  for  itself,  but  each  inheres  indis- 
solubly  with  the  other.  This  is  high  art;  and  not 
only  the  highest  art  possible  in  words,  but  the 
highest  art  of  all,  since  it  combines  the  greatest 
mass  and  diversity  of  the  elements  of  truth  and 
pleasure.  Such  are  epics,  and  the  few  prose  tales 
that  have  the  epic  weight.  But  as  from  a  school 
of  works,  aping  the  creative,  incident  and  romance 

10  are  ruthlessly  discarded,  so  may  character  and 
drama  be  omitted  or  subordinated  to  romance. 
There  is  one  book,  for  example,  more  generally 
loved  than  Shakespeare,  that  captivates  in  child- 
hood, and  still  delights  in  age — I  mean  the  Arabian 
Nights — where  you  shall  look  in  vain  for  moral  or 
for  intellectual  interest.  No  human  face  or  voice 
greets  us  among  that  wooden  crowd  of  kings  and 
genies,  sorcerers  and  beggarmen.  Adventure,  in 
the  most  naked  terms,  furnishes  forth  the  enter- 

20  tainment,  and  is  found  enough.  Dumas  approaches 
perhaps  nearest  of  any  modern  to  these  Arabian 
authors,  in  the  purely  material  charm  of  some  of 
his  romances.  The  early  part  of  Monte  Cristo, 
down  to  the  finding  of  the  treasure,  is  a  piece  of 
perfect  story-telling;  the  man  never  breathed 
who  shared  these  moving  incidents  without  a 
tremor;  and  yet  Faria  is  a  thing  of  packthread  and 
Dantes  little  more  than  a  name.  The  sequel  is 
one  long-drawn  error,  gloomy,  bloody,  unnatural 

30  and  dull;  but  as  for  these  early  chapters,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  another  volume  extant  where  you 
can  breathe  the  same  unmingled  atmosphere  of 
romance.  It  is  very  thin  and  light,  to  be  sure,  as 
on  a  high  mountain;  but  it  is  brisk  and  clear  and 
sunny  in  proportion.  I  saw  the  other  day,  with 
envy,  an  old  and  very  clever  lady  setting  forth  on 
a  second  or  third  voyage  into  Monte  Cristo. 
Here  are  stories  which  powerfully  affect  the  reader, 
which  can  be  reperused  at  any  age,  and  where  the 

40  characters  are  no  more  than  puppets.  The  bony 
fist  of  the  showman  visibly  propels  them;  their 
springs  are  an  open  secret;  their  faces  are  of  wood; 
their  bellies  filled  with  bran;  and  yet  we  thrillingly 
partake  of  their  adventures.  And  the  point  may 
be  illustrated  still  further.  The  last  interview  be- 
tween Lucy  and  Richard  Feverel"  is  pure  drama; 

The  last . . .  Richard  Feverel:  see  Meredith's  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feveral. 
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more  than  that,  it  is  the  strongest  scene,  since 
Shakespeare,  in  the  English  tongue.  Their  first 
meeting  by  the  river,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pure 
romance;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  character;  it 
might  happen  to  any  other  boy  and  maiden,  and 
be  none  the  less  delightful  for  the  change.  And 
yet  I  think  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
choose  between  these  passages.  Thus  in  the  same 
book  we  may  have  two  scenes,  each  capital  in  its 
order:  in  the  one,  human  passion,  deep  calling 
unto  deep,  shall  utter  its  genuine  voice;  in  the 
second,  according  circumstances,  like  instruments 
in  tune,  shall  build  up  a  trivial  but  desirable  inci- 
dent, such  as  we  love  to  prefigure  for  ourselves; 
and  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  critics,  we  may  hesi- 
tate to  give  the  preference  to  either.  The  one 
may  ask  more  genius — I  do  not  say  it  does;  but 
at  least  the  other  dwells  as  clearly  in  the  memory. 
True  romantic  art,  again,  makes  a  romance  of 
all  things.  It  reaches  into  the  highest  abstraction 
of  the  ideal;  it  does  not  refuse  the  most  pedestrian 
realism.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  as  realistic  as  it  is  ro- 
mantic; both  qualities  are  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
and  neither  suffers.  Nor  does  romance  depend 
upon  the  material  importance  of  the  incidents. 
To  deal  with  strong  and  deadly  elements,  ban- 
ditti, pirates,  war  and  murder,  is  to  conjure  with 
great  names,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure,  to  double 
the  disgrace.  The  arrival  of  Haydn  and  Consuelo 
at  the  Canon's  villa"  is  a  very  trifling  incident; 
yet  we  may  read  a  dozen  boisterous  stories  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  receive  so  fresh  and 
stirring  an  impression  of  adventure.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Crusoe  at  the  wreck,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  that  so  bewitched  my  blacksmith.  Nor  is 
the  fact  surprising.  Every  single  article  the  casta- 
way recovers  from  the  hulk  is  "a  joy  for  ever"  to 
the  man  who  reads  of  them.  They  are  the  things 
that  should  be  found,  and  the  bare  enumeration 
stirs  the  blood.  I  found  a  glimmer  of  the  same 
interest  the  other  day  in  a  new  book,  The  Sailor  s 
Sweetheart,  by  Mr.  Clark  Russell.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  brig  Morning  Star  is  very  rightly  felt 
and  spiritedly  written;  but  the  clothes,  the  books, 
and  the  money  satisfy  the  reader's  mind  like 
things  to  eat.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the  old 
cut-and-dry,  legitimate  interest  of  treasure  trove. 
The  arrival . . .  Canon's  villa:  see  George  Sand's  Consuelo, 


But  even  treasure  trove  can  be  made  dull.  There 
are  few  people  who  have  not  groaned  under  the 
plethora  of  goods  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  that  dreary  family.  They 
found  article  after  article,  from  milk  kine  to  pieces 
of  ordnance,  a  whole  consignment;  but  no  in- 
forming taste  had  presided  over  the  selection, — ■ 
there  was  no  smack  or  relish  in  the  invoice,  and 
these  riches  left  the  fancy  cold.    The  box  of  goods 

10  in  Verne's  Mysterious  Island"  is  another  case  in 
point:  there  was  no  gusto  and  no  glamor  about 
that;  it  might  have  come  from  a  shop.  But  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Australian  sover- 
eigns on  board  the  Morning  Star  fell  upon  me  like 
a  surprise  that  I  had  expected;  whole  vistas  of 
secondary  stories,  besides  the  one  in  hand,  radiated 
forth  from  that  discovery,  as  they  radiate  from  a 
striking  particular  in  life;  and  I  was  made  for  the 
moment  as  happy  as  a  reader  has  a  right  to  be. 

20  To  come  at  all  at  the  nature  of  this  quality  of 
romance,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  peculiarity  of 
our  attitude  to  any  art.  No  art  produces  illusion; 
in  the  theater  we  never  forget  that  we  are  in  the 
theater;  and  while  we  read  a  story,  we  sit  wavering 
between  two  minds,  now  merely  clapping  our 
hands  at  the  merit  of  the  performance,  now  con- 
descending to  take  an  active  part  in  fancy  with  the 
characters.  This  last  is  the  triumph  of  romantic 
story-telling:    when  the  reader  consciously  plays 

30  at  being  the  hero,  the  scene  is  a  good  scene.  Now 
in  character  studies  the  pleasure  that  we  take  is 
critical;  we  watch,  we  approve,  we  smile  at  in- 
congruities, we  are  moved  to  sudden  heats  of  sym- 
pathy with  courage,  suffering,  or  virtue.  But  the 
characters  are  still  themselves,  they  are  not  us; 
the  more  clearly  they  are  depicted,  the  more 
widely  do  they  stand  away  from  us,  the  more 
imperiously  do  they  thrust  us  back  into  our  place 
as  a   spectator.     I    cannot   identify   myself  with 

40  Rawdon  Crawley"  or  with  Eugene  de  Rastignac," 
for  I  have  scarce  a  hope  or  fear  in  common  with 
them.  It  is  not  character  but  incident  that  woos 
us  out  of  our  reserve.  Something  happens  as  we 
desire  to  have  it  happen  to  ourselves;  some  situ- 
Mysterious  Island :  a  sequel  to  Jules  Verne's  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea.  Rawdon  Crawley: 

in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair.  Eugene  de  Rastignac:  in 

Balzac's  Pere  Goriot. 
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ation,  that  wc  have  long  dallied  with  in  fancy,  is 
realized  in  the  story  with  enticing  and  appropriate 
details.  Then  we  forget  the  characters;  then  we 
push  the  hero  aside;  then  we  plunge  into  the  tale 
in  our  own  person  and  bathe  in  fresh  experience; 
and  then,  and  then  only,  do  we  say  we  have  been 
reading  a  romance.  It  is  not  only  pleasurable 
things  that  we  imagine  in  our  day-dreams;  there 
are  lights  in  which  we  are  willing  to  contemplate 


such  a  scene  and  by  such  a  lover,  clench,  as  in  a 
nutshell,  the  emphatic  contrast  upon  which  the 
tale  is  built.  In  Guy  Mannering,  again,  every 
incident  is  delightful  to  the  imagination;  and  the 
scene  when  Harry  Bertram  lands  at  Ellangowan  is 
a  model  instance  of  romantic  method. 

"  'I  remember  the  tune  well,'  he  says,  'though  I 
cannot  guess  what  should  at  present  so  strongly  re- 
call it  to  my  memory.'   He  took  his  flageolet  from 


even  the  idea  of  our  own  death, — ways  in  which  it  10  his  pocket  and  played  a  simple  melody.  Apparently 


seems  as  if  it  would  amuse  us  to  be  cheated, 
wounded,  or  calumniated.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
construct  a  story,  even  of  tragic  import,  in  which 
every  incident,  detail,  and  trick  of  circumstance 
shall  be  welcome  to  the  reader's  thoughts.  Fiction 
is  to  the  grown  man  what  play  is  to  the  child;  it 
is  there  that  he  changes  the  atmosphere  and  tenor 
of  his  life;  and  when  the  game  so  chimes  with  his 
fancy  that  he  can  join  in  it  with  all  his  heart, 
when  it  pleases  him  at  every  turn,  when  he  loves 
to  recall  it  and  dwells  upon  its  recollection  with 
entire  delight,  fiction  is  called  romance. 

Walter  Scott  is  out  and  away  the  king  of  the 
romantics.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  no  indispu- 
table claim  to  be  a  poem  beyond  the  inherent  fit- 
ness and  desirability  of  the  tale.  It  is  just  such  a 
story  as  a  man  would  make  up  for  himself,  walking, 
in  the  best  health  and  temper,  through  just  such 
scenes  as  it  is  laid  in.    Hence  it  is  that  a  charm 


the  tune  awoke  the  corresponding  associations  of  a 
damsel.  .  .  .    She  immediately  took  up  the  song — 

"  'Are  these  the  links  of  Forth,'  she  said; 

'Or  are  they  the  crooks  of  Dee, 
Or  the  bonny  woods  of  Warroch  Head 

That  I  so  fain  would  see?' 

"  'By  heaven!'  said  Bertram,  'it  is  the  very 
ballad.'  " 

On  this  quotation  two  remarks  fall  to  be  made. 
First,  as  an  instance  of  modern  feeling  for  romance, 
this  famous  touch  of  the  flageolet  and  the  old  song 
is  selected  by  Miss  Braddon  for  omission."  Miss 
Braddon's  idea  of  a  story,  like  Mrs.  Todger's  idea 
of  a  wooden  leg,  were  something  strange  to  have 
expounded.  As  a  matter  of  personal  experience, 
Meg's  appearance  to  old  Mr.  Bertram  on  the  road, 
the  ruins  of  Derncleugh,  the  scene  of  the  flageolet, 
and  the  Dominie's  recognition  of  Harry,  are  the 


dwells  undefinable  among  these  slovenly  verses,  as  30  four  strong  notes  that  continue  to  ring  in  the  mind 


the  unseen  cuckoo  fills  the  mountains  with  his 
note;  hence,  even  after  we  have  flung  the  book 
aside,  the  scenery  and  adventures  remain  present 
.to  the  mind,  a  new  and  green  possession,  not  un- 
worthy of  that  beautiful  name,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  or  that  direct,  romantic  opening— one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  poetical  in  literature — "The  stag 
at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill."  The  same  strength  and 
the    same    weaknesses    adorn    and    disfigure    the 


after  the  book  is  laid  aside.  The  second  point  is 
still  more  curious.  The  reader  will  observe  a  mark 
of  excision  in  the  passage  as  quoted  by  me.  Well, 
here  is  how  it  runs  in  the  original:  "A  damsel 
who,  close  behind  a  fine  spring  about  half-way 
down  the  descent,  and  which  had  once  supplied 
the  castle  with  water,  was  engaged  in  bleaching 
linen."  A  man  who  gave  in  such  copy  would  be 
discharged  from  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper.    Scott 


novels.     In    that    ill-written,    ragged    book,    The  40  has  forgotten  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  pres- 


Pirate,  the  figure  of  Cleveland — cast  up  by  the  sea 
on  the  resounding  foreland  of  Dunrossness — 
moving,  with  the  blood  on  his  hands  and  the 
Spanish  words  on  his  tongue,  among  the  simple 
islanders — singing  a  serenade  under  the  window  of 
his  Shetland  mistress — is  conceived  in  the  very 
highest  manner  of  romantic  invention.  The  words 
of  his  song,  "Through  groves  of  palm,"  sung  in 


ence  of  the  "damsel";  he  has  forgotten  to  mention 
the  spring  and  its  relation  to  the  ruin;  and  now, 
face  to  face  with  his  omission,  instead  of  trying 
back  and  starting  fair,  crams  all  this  matter,  tail 
foremost,  into  a  single  shambling  sentence.    It  is 

this  famous  touch  ...  for  omission:  Miss  Braddon 
missed  such  fine  romantic  touches.  She  was  a  popular 
writer  of  thrillers,  like  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  1862. 
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not  merely  bad  English,  or  bad  style;  it  is  abom- 
inably bad  narrative  besides. 

Certainly  the  contrast  is  remarkable;  and  it  is 
one  that  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  For  here  we  have  a  man  of  the  finest 
creative  instinct  touching  with  perfect  certainty 
and  charm  the  romantic  junctures  of  his  story; 
and  we  find  him  utterly  careless,  almost,  it  would 
seem,  incapable,  in  the  technical  matter  of  style, 
and  not  only  frequently  weak,  but  frequently 
wrong  in  points  of  drama.  In  character  parts,  in- 
deed, and  particularly  in  the  Scotch,  he  was  deli- 
cate, strong,  and  truthful;  but  the  trite,  obliter- 
ated features  of  too  many  of  his  heroes  have  al- 
ready wearied  two  generations  of  readers.  At 
times  his  characters  will  speak  with  something  far 
beyond  propriety  with  a  true  heroic  note;  but 
on  the  next  page  they  will  be  wading  wearily  for- 
ward with  an  ungrammatical  and  undramatic 
rigmarole  of  words.  The  man  who  could  conceive 
and  write  the  character  of  Elspeth  of  the  Craig- 
burnfoot,"  as  Scott  has  conceived  and  written  it, 
had  not  only  splendid  romantic,  but  splendid 
tragic  gifts.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  he  could  so 
often  fob  us  off  with  languid,  inarticulate  twaddle? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  very  quality  of  his  surprising  merits. 
As  his  books  are  play  to  the  reader,  so  were  they 
play  to  him.  He  conjured  up  the  romantic  with 
delight,  but  he  had  hardly  patience  to  describe  it. 
He  was  a  great  day-dreamer,  a  seer  of  fit  and 
beautiful  and  humorous  visions,  but  hardly  a  great 
artist;  hardly,  in  the  manful  sense,  an  artist  at  all. 
He  pleased  himself,  and  so  he  pleases  us.  Of  the 
pleasures  of  his  art  he  tasted  fully;  but  of  its  toils 
and  vigils  and  distresses  never  man  knew  less.  A 
great  romantic — an  idle  child. 

The  Lantern-Bearers"  (1888) 
1 
These  boys  congregated  every  autumn  about  a 
certain  easterly  fisher-village,"  where  they  tasted 

A  Gossip  on  Romance.   Elspeth  of  the  Craigburnfoot: 

in  The  Antiquary. 

The  Lantern-Bearers.  Published  in  Scribner's  Magazine, 
February,  1888;  reprinted  in  Across  the  Plains,  1892. 
fisher-village:  in  Scotland,  near.  Edinburgh. 


in  a  high  degree  the  glory  of  existence.  The  place 
was  created  seemingly  on  purpose  for  the  diversion 
of  young  gentlemen.  A  street  or  two  of  houses, 
mostly  red  and  many  of  them  tiled;  a  number  of 
fine  trees  clustered  about  the  manse  and  the  kirk- 
yard,  and  turning  the  chief  street  into  a  shady 
alley;  many  little  gardens  more  than  usually 
bright  with  flowers;  nets  a-drying,  and  fisher- 
wives  scolding  in  the  backward  parts;    a  smell  of 

10  fish,  a  genial  smell  of  seaweed;  whiffs  of  blowing 
sand  at  the  street  corners;  shops  with  golf-balls 
and  bottled  lollipops;  another  shop  with  penny 
pickwicks  (that  remarkable  cigar)  and  the  hondon 
journal,  dear  to  me  for  its  startling  pictures,  and 
a  few  novels,  dear  for  their  suggestive  names: 
such,  as  well  as  memory  serves  me,  were  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  town.  These,  you  are  to  conceive 
posted  on  a  spit  between  two  sandy  bays,  and 
sparsely  flanked  with  villas — enough  for  the  boys 

20  to  lodge  in  with  their  subsidiary  parents,  not 
enough  (not  yet  enough)  to  cocknify  the  scene:  a 
haven  in  the  rocks  in  front:  in  front  of  that,  a  file 
of  gray  islets:  to  the  left,  endless  links"  and  sand- 
wreaths,  a  wilderness  of  hiding-holes,  alive  with 
popping  rabbits  and  soaring  gulls;  to  the  right,  a 
range  of  seaward  crags,  one  rugged  brow  beyond 
another;  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  and  ancient  fortress 
on  the  brink  of  one;  coves  between — now  charmed 
into  sunshine  quiet,  now  whistling  with  wind  and 

30  clamorous  with  bursting  surges;  the  dens  and 
sheltered  hollows  redolent  of  thyme  and  southern- 
wood, the  air  at  the  cliff's  edge  brisk  and  clean  and 
pungent  of  the  sea — in  front  of  all,  the  Bass  Rock, 
tilted  seaward  like  a  doubtful  bather,  the  surf 
ringing  it  with  white,  the  solan-geese  hanging 
round  its  summit  like  a  great  and  glittering  smoke. 
This  choice  piece  of  sea-board  was  sacred,  besides, 
to  the  wrecker;  and  the  Bass,  in  the  eye  of  fancy, 
still  flew  the  colors  of  King  James;  and  in  the  ear 

40  of  fancy  the  arches  of  Tantallon  still  rang  with 
horse-shoe  iron,  and  echoed  to  the  commands  of 
Bell-the-Cat." 

There  was  nothing  to  mar  your  days,  if  you 
were  a  boy  summering  in  that  part,  but  the  em- 

Bell-the-Cat:  nickname  of  Archibald  Douglas,  fifth  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  entertained  Marmion,  in  Scott's  poem,  at 
his  castle  of  Tantallon.  links:  sandy  ground  near  the  sea- 
shore. 
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barrassment  of  pleasure.  You  might  golf  if  you 
wanted;  but  I  seem  to  have  been  better  employed. 
You  might  secrete  yourself  in  the  Lady's  Walk,  a 
certain  sunless  dingle  of  elders,  all  mossed  over  by 
the  damp  as  green  as  grass,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  by  the  stream-side  with  roofless  walls,  the 
cold  homes  of  anchorites.  To  fit  themselves  for 
life,  and  with  a  special  eye  to  acquire  the  art  of 
smoking,  it  was  even  common  for  the  boys  to 
harbor  there;  and  you  might  have  seen  a  single 
penny  pickwick,  honestly  shared  in  lengths  with 
a  blunt  knife,  bestrew  the  glen  with  these  appren- 
tices. Again,  you  might  join  our  fishing-parties, 
where  we  sat  perched  as  thick  as  solan-geese,  a 
covey  of  little  anglers,  boy  and  girl,  angling  over 
each  other's  heads,  to  the  much  entanglement  of 
lines  and  loss  of  podleys  and  consequent  shrill 
recrimination — shrill  as  the  geese  themselves.  In- 
deed, had  that  been  all,  you  might  have  done  this 
often;  but  though  fishing  be  a  fine  pastime,  the 
podley  is  scarce  to  be  regarded  as  a  dainty  for  the 
table;  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor  that  a  boy 
should  eat  all  that  he  had  taken.  Or  again,  you 
might  climb  the  Law,  where  the  whale's  jawbone 
stood  landmark  in  the  buzzing  wind,  and  behold 
the  face  of  many  counties,  and  the  smoke  and 
spires  of  many  towns,  and  the  sails  of  distant  ships. 
You  might  bathe,  now  in  the  flaws  of  fine  weather, 
that  we  pathetically  call  our  summer,  now  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  with  the  sand  scourging  your  bare  hide, 
your  clothes  thrashing  abroad  from  underneath 
their  guardian  stone,  the  froth  of  the  great 
breakers  casting  you  headlong  ere  it  had  drowned 
your  knees.  Or  you  might  explore  the  tidal  rocks, 
above  all  in  the  ebb  of  spring,  when  the  very  roots 
of  the  hills  were  for  the  nonce  discovered;  follow- 
ing my  leader  from  one  group  to  another,  groping 
in  slippery  tangle  for  the  wreck  of  ships,  wading 
in  pools  after  the  abominable  creatures  of  the  sea, 


of  resolving,  in  the  neighborhood  of  fire,  into 
mere  sand  and  smoke  and  iodine;  or  perhaps 
pushing  to  Tantallon,  you  might  lunch  on  sand- 
wiches and  visions  in  the  grassy  court,  while  the 
wind  hummed  in  the  crumbling  turrets;  or  clam- 
bering along  the  coast,  eat  geans"  (the  worst,  I 
must  suppose,  in  Christendom)  from  an  adven- 
turous gean-tree  that  had  taken  root  under  a  cliff, 
where  it  was  shaken  with  an  ague  of  east  wind,  and 

10  silvered  after  gales  with  salt,  and  grew  so  foreign 
among  its  bleak  surroundings  that  to  eat  of  its 
produce  was  an  adventure  in  itself. 

There  are  mingled  some  dismal  memories  with 
so  many  that  were  joyous.  Of  the  fisher-wife,  for 
instance,  who  had  cut  her  throat  at  Canty  Bay; 
and  of  how  I  ran  with  the  other  children  to  the 
top  of  the  Quadrant,  and  beheld  a  posse  of  silent 
people  escorting  a  cart,  and  on  the  cart,  bound  in  a 
chair,  her  throat  bandaged,  and  the  bandage  all 

20  bloody — horror! — the  fisher- wife  herself,  who  con- 
tinued thenceforth  to  hag-ride  my  thoughts,  and 
even  today  (as  I  recall  the  scene)  darkens  daylight. 
She  was  lodged  in  the  little  old  jail  in  the  chief 
street;  but  whether  or  no  she  died  there,  with  a 
wise  terror  of  the  worst,  I  never  inquired.  She  had 
been  tippling;  it  was  but  a  dingy  tragedy;  and 
it  seems  strange  and  hard  that,  after  all  these 
years,  the  poor  crazy  sinner  should  be  still  pilloried 
on  her  cart  in   the  scrap-book  of  my  memory. 

30  Nor  shall  I  readily  forget  a  certain  house  in  the 
Quadrant  where  a  visitor  died,  and  a  dark  old 
woman  continued  to  dwell  alone  with  the  dead 
body;  nor  how  this  old  woman  conceived  a  hatred 
to  myself  and  one  of  my  cousins,  and  in  the  dread 
hour  of  the  dusk,  as  we  were  clambering  on  the 
garden-walls,  opened  a  window  in  that  house  of 
mortality  and  cursed  us  in  a  shrill  voice  and  with 
a  marrowy  choice  of  language.  It  was  a  pair  of 
very  colorless  urchins  that  fled  down  the  lane  from 


and  ever  with  an  eye  cast  backward  on  the  march  40  this  remarkable  experience!    But  I  recall  with 


of  the  tide  and  the  menaced  line  of  your  retreat. 
And  then  you  might  go  Crusoeing,  a  word  that 
covers  all  extempore  eating  in  the  open  air:  dig- 
ging perhaps  a  house  under  the  margin  of  the 
links,  kindling  a  fire  of  the  sea-ware,  and  cooking 
apples  there — if  they  were  truly  apples,  for  I  some- 
times suppose  the  merchant  must  have  played  us 
off  with  some  inferior  and  quite  local  fruit,  capable 


more  doubtful  sentiment,  compounded  out  of  fear 
and  exultation,  the  coil  of  equinoctial  tempests; 
trumpeting  squalls,  scouring  flaws  of  rain;  the 
boats  with  their  reefed  lug-sails  scudding  for  the 
harbor  mouth,  where  danger  lay,  for  it  was  hard 
to  make  when  the  wind  had  any  east  in  it;  the 
wives  clustered  with  blowing  shawls  at  the  pier- 
geans:  wild  cherries. 
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head,  where  (if  fate  was  against  them)  they  might 
see  boat  and  husband  and  sons — their  whole 
wealth  and  their  whole  family — engulfed  under 
their  eyes;  and  (what  I  saw  but  once)  a  troop  of 
neighbors  forcing  such  an  unfortunate  homeward, 
and  she  squalling  and  battling  in  their  midst,  a 
figure  scarcely  human,  a  tragic  Maenad. 

These  are  things  that  I  recall  with  interest;  but 
what  my  memory  dwells  upon  the  most  I  have 
been  all  this  while  withholding.  It  was  a  sport 
peculiar  to  the  place,  and  indeed  to  a  week  or  so 
of  our  two  months'  holiday  there.  Maybe  it  still 
flourishes  in  its  native  spot;  for  boys  and  their 
pastimes  are  swayed  by  periodic  forces  inscrutable 
to  man;  so  that  tops  and  marbles  reappear  in  their 
due  season,  regular  like  the  sun  and  moon;  and 
the  harmless  art  of  knucklebones  has  seen  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  still  nourish  in  its  native  spot,  but 
nowhere  else,  I  am  persuaded;  for  I  tried  myself 
to  introduce  it  on  Tweedside,"  and  was  defeated 
lamentably;  its  charm  being  quite  local,  like  a 
country  wine  that  cannot  be  exported. 

The  idle  manner  of  it  was  this: 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  when  school- 
time  was  drawing  near  and  the  nights  were  already 
black,  we  would  begin  to  sally  from  our  respective 
villas,  each  equipped  with  a  tin  bull's-eye  lantern. 
The  thing  was  so  well  known  that  it  had  worn  a 
rut  in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain;  and  the 
grocers,  about  the  due  time,  began  to  garnish  their 
windows  with  our  particular  brand  of  luminary. 
We  wore  them  buckled  to  the  waist  upon  a  cricket 
belt,  and  over  them,  such  was  the  rigor  of  the 
game,  a  buttoned  top-coat.  They  smelled  noi- 
somely  of  blistered  tin;  they  never  burned  aright, 
though  they  would  always  burn  our  fingers;  their 
use  was  naught;  the  pleasure  of  them  merely 
fanciful;  and  yet  a  boy  with  a  bull's-eye  under  his 
top-coat  asked  for  nothing  more.  The  fishermen 
used  lanterns  about  their  boats,  and  it  was  from 
them,  I  suppose,  that  we  had  got  the  hint;  but 
theirs  were  not  bull's-eyes,  nor  did  we  ever  play 
at  being  fishermen.  The  police  carried  them  at 
their  belts,  and  we  had  plainly  copied  them  in 
that;    yet  we  did  not  pretend  to  be  policemen. 

Tweedside:  beside  the  river  Tweed,  south  of  Edin- 
burgh. 


Burglars,  indeed,  we  may  have  had  some  haunting 
thoughts  of;  and  we  had  certainly  an  eye  to  past 
ages  when  lanterns  were  more  common,  and  to 
certain  story-books  in  which  we  had  found  them 
to  figure  very  largely.  But  take  it  for  all  in  all,  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing  was  substantive;  and  to  be  a 
boy  with  a  bull's-eye  under  his  top-coat  was  good 
enough  for  us. 

When  two  of  these  asses  met,  there  would  be 

10  an  anxious  "Have  you  got  your  lantern?"  and  a 
gratified  "Yes!"  That  was  the  shibboleth,  and 
very  needful  too;  for,  as  it  was  the  rule  to  keep 
our  glory  contained,  none  could  recognize  a 
lantern-bearer,  unless  (like  the  pole-cat)  by  the 
smell.  Four  or  five  would  sometimes  climb  into 
the  belly  of  a  ten-man  lugger,  with  nothing  but 
the  thwarts  above  them — for  the  cabin  was  usually 
locked;  or  choose  out  some  hollow  of  the  links 
where  the  wind  might  whistle  overhead.    There 

20  the  coats  would  be  unbuttoned  and  the  bull's-eye 
discovered;  and  in  the  chequering  glimmer,  under 
the  huge  windy  hall  of  the  night,  and  cheered  by 
a  rich  steam  of  toasting  tinware,  these  fortunate 
young  gentlemen  would  crouch  together  in  the 
cold  sand  of  the  links  or  on  the  scaly  bilges  of  the 
fishing-boat,  and  delight  themselves  with  inap- 
propriate talk.  Woe  is  me  that  I  may  not  give 
some  specimens — some  of  their  foresights  of  life, 
or  deep  inquiries  into  the  rudiments  of  man  and 

30  nature,  these  were  so  fiery  and  so  innocent,  they 
were  so  richly  silly,  so  romantically  young.  But 
the  talk,  at  any  rate,  was  but  a  condiment;  and 
these  gatherings  themselves  only  accidents  in  the 
career  of  the  lantern-bearer.  The  essence  of  this 
bliss  was  to  walk  by  yourself  in  the  black  night; 
the  slide  shut,  the  top-coat  buttoned;  not  a  ray 
escaping,  whether  to  conduct  your  footsteps  or  to 
make  your  glory  public;  a  mere  pillar  of  darkness 
in  the  dark;   and  all  the  while,  deep  down  in  the 

40  privacy  of  your  fool's  heart,  to  know  you  had  a 
bull's-eye  at  your  belt,  and  to  exult  and  sing  over 
the  knowledge. 


It  is  said  that  a  poet  has  died  young  in  the 
breast  of  the  most  stolid.  It  may  be  contended, 
rather,  that  this  (somewhat  minor)  bard  in  almost 
every  case  survives,  and  is  the  spice  of  life  to  his 
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possessor.  Justice  is  not  done  to  the  versatility  and 
the  unplumbed  childishness  of  man's  imagination. 
His  life  from  without  may  seem  but  a  rude  mound 
of  mud;  there  will  be  some  golden  chamber  at  the 
heart  of  it,  in  which  he  dwells  delighted;  and  for 
as  dark  as  his  pathway  seems  to  the  observer,  he 
will  have  some  kind  of  a  bull's-eye  at  his  belt. 

It  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  a  career  more 
cheerless  than  that  of  Dancer,  the  miser,  as  he 
figures  in  the  "Old  Bailey"  Reports,"  a  prey  to  the 
most  sordid  persecutions,  the  butt  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, betrayed  by  his  hired  man,  his  house  be- 
leaguered by  the  impish  school-boy,  and  he  him- 
self grinding  and  fuming  and  impotently  fleeing 
to  the  law  against  these  pin-pricks.  You  marvel 
at  first  that  anyone  should  willingly  prolong  a  life 
so  destitute  of  charm  and  dignity;  and  then  you 
call  to  memory  that  had  he  chosen,  had  he  ceased 
to  be  a  miser,  he  could  have  been  freed  at  once 
from  these  trials,  and  might  have  built  himself  a 
castle  and  gone  escorted  by  a  squadron.  For  the 
love  of  more  recondite  joys,  which  we  cannot  esti- 
mate, which,  it  may  be,  we  should  envy,  the  man 
had  willingly  forgone  both  comfort  and  consider- 
ation. "His  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  was";  and 
sure  enough,  digging  into  that  mind,  which  seems 
at  first  a  dust-heap,  we  unearth  some  priceless 
jewels.  For  Dancer  must  have  had  the  love  of 
power  and  the  disdain  of  using  it,  a  noble  character 
in  itself;  disdain  of  many  pleasures,  a  chief  part 
of  what  is  commonly  called  wisdom;  disdain  of 
the  inevitable  end,  that  finest  trait  of  mankind; 
scorn  of  men's  opinions,  another  element  of  virtue; 
.and  at  the  back  of  all,  a  conscience  just  like  yours 
and  mine,  whining  like  a  cur,  swindling  like  a 
thimble-rigger,  but  still  pointing  (there  or  there- 
about) to  some  conventional  standard.  Here  were 
a  cabinet  portrait  to  which  Hawthorne  perhaps  had 
done  justice;  and  yet  not  Hawthorne  either,  for 
he  was  mildly  minded,  and  it  lay  not  in  him  to 
create  for  us  that  throb  of  the  miser's  pulse,  his 
fretful  energy  of  gusto,  his  vast  arms  of  ambition 
clutching  in  he  knows  not  what:  insatiable,  in- 
sane, a  god  with  a  muck-rake.  Thus,  at  least,  look- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  the  miser,  consideration  detects 
the  poet  in  the  full  tide  of  life,  with  more,  indeed, 

Old  Bailey:   the  central  criminal  court  of  London,  with 
an  adjacent  prison. 


of  the  poetic  fire  than  usually  goes  to  epics;  and 
tracing  that  mean  man  about  his  cold  hearth,  and 
to  and  fro  in  his  discomfortable  house,  spies  within 
him  a  blazing  bonfire  of  delight.  And  so  with 
others,  who  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
some  cherished  and  perhaps  fantastic  pleasure; 
who  are  meat  salesmen  to  the  external  eye,  and 
possibly  to  themselves  are  Shakespeares,  Napo- 
leons, or  Beethovens;   who  have  not  one  virtue  to 

10  rub  against  another  in  the  field  of  active  life,  and 
yet  perhaps,  in  the  life  of  contemplation,  sit  with 
the  saints.  We  see  them  on  the  street,  and  we  can 
count  their  buttons;  but  heaven  knows  in  what 
they  pride  themselves!  heaven  knows  where  they 
have  set  their  treasure! 

There  is  one  fable  that  touches  very  near  the 
quick  of  life;  the  fable  of  the  monk  who  passed 
into  the  woods,  heard  a  bird  break  into  song, 
hearkened  for  a  trill  or  two,  and  found  himself  on 

20  his  return  a  stranger  at  his  convent  gates;  for  he 
had  been  absent  fifty  years,  and  of  all  his  comrades 
there  survived  but  one  to  recognize  him.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  woods  that  this  enchanter  carols, 
though  perhaps  he  is  native  there.  He  sings  in  the 
most  doleful  places.  The  miser  hears  him  and 
chuckles,  and  the  days  are  moments.  With  no 
more  apparatus  than  an  ill-smelling  lantern  I  have 
evoked  him  on  the  naked  links.  All  life  that  is  not 
merely  mechanical  is  spun  out  of  two  strands: 

30  seeking  for  that  bird  and  hearing  him.  And  it  is 
just  this  that  makes  life  so  hard  to  value,  and  the 
delight  of  each  so  incommunicable.  And  just  a 
knowledge  of  this,  and  a  remembrance  of  those 
fortunate  hours  in  which  the  bird  has  sung  to  us, 
that  fills  us  with  such  wonder  when  we  turn  the 
pages  of  the  realist.  There,  to  be  sure,  we  find  a 
picture  of  life  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  mud  and 
of  old  iron,  cheap  desires  and  cheap  fears,  that 
which   we   are  ashamed    to   remember  and    that 

40  which  we  are  careless  whether  we  forget;  but  of 
the  note  of  that  time-devouring  nightingale  we 
hear  no  news. 

The  case  of  these  writers  of  romance  is  most 
obscure.  They  have  been  boys  and  youths;  they 
have  lingered  outside  the  window  of  the  beloved, 
who  was  then  most  probably  writing  to  someone 
else;  they  have  sat  before  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
felt  themselves  mere  continents  of  congested  po- 
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etry,  not  one  line  of  which  would  flow;  they  have 
walked  alone  in  the  woods,  they  have  walked  in 
cities  under  the  countless  lamps;  they  have  been 
to  sea,  they  have  hated,  they  have  feared,  they 
have  longed  to  knife  a  man,  and  maybe  done  it; 
the  wild  taste  of  life  has  stung  their  palate.  Or,  if 
you  deny  them  all  the  rest,  one  pleasure  at  least 
they  have  tasted  to  the  full — their  books  are  there 
to  prove  it — the  keen  pleasure  of  successful  literary 
composition.  And  yet  they  fill  the  globe  with 
volumes,  whose  cleverness  inspires  me  with  de- 
spairing admiration,  and  whose  consistent  falsity 
to  all  I  care  to  call  existence,  with  despairing 
wrath.  If  I  had  no  better  hope  than  to  continue  to 
revolve  among  the  dreary  and  petty  businesses, 
and  to  be  moved  by  the  paltry  hopes  and  fears 
with  which  they  surround  and  animate  their 
heroes,  I  declare  I  would  die  now.  But  there  has 
never  an  hour  of  mine  gone  quite  so  dully  yet; 
if  it  were  spent  waiting  at  a  railway  junction,  I 
would  have  some  scattering  thoughts,  I  could 
count  some  grains  of  memory,  compared  to  which 
the  whole  of  one  of  these  romances  seems  but  dross. 
These  writers  would  retort  (if  I  take  them 
properly)  that  this  was  very  true;  that  it  was  the 
same  with  themselves  and  other  persons  of  (what 
they  call)  the  artistic  temperament;  that  in  this 
we  were  exceptional,  and  should  apparently  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves;  but  that  our  works  must 
deal  exclusively  with  (what  they  call)  the  average 
man,  who  was  a  prodigious  dull  fellow,  and  quite 
dead  to  all  but  the  paltriest  considerations.  I  ac- 
cept the  issue.  We  can  only  know  others  by  our- 
selves. The  artistic  temperament  (a  plague  on  the 
expression!)  does  not  make  us  different  from  our 
fellowmen,  or  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  writ- 
ing novels;  and  the  average  man  (a  murrain  on 
the  word!)  is  just  like  you  and  me,  or  he  would 
not  be  average.  It  was  Whitman  who  stamped  a 
kind  of  Birmingham  sacredness  upon  the  latter 
phrase;  but  Whitman  knew  very  well,  and  showed 
very  nobly,  that  the  average  man  was  full  of  joys 
and  full  of  poetry  of  his  own.  And  this  harping  on 
life's  dulness  and  man's  meanness  is  a  loud  profes- 
sion of  incompetence;  it  is  one  of  two  things:  the 
cry  of  the  blind  eye,  /  cannot  see,  or  the  complaint 
of  the  dumb  tongue,  /  cannot  utter.  To  draw  a  life 
without  delights  is  to  prove  I  have  not  realized  it. 


To  picture  a  man  without  some  sort  of  poetry — 
well,  it  goes  near  to  prove  my  case,  for  it  shows  an 
author  may  have  little  enough.  To  see  Dancer 
only  as  a  dirty,  old,  small-minded,  impotently 
fuming  man,  in  a  dirty  house,  besieged  by  Harrow 
boys,  and  probably  beset  by  small  attorneys,  is  to 
show  myself  as  keen  an  observer  as  .  .  .  the  Harrow 
boys.  But  these  young  gentlemen  (with  a  more 
becoming  modesty)  were  content  to  pluck  Dancer 

10  by  the  coat-tails;  they  did  not  suppose  they  had 
surprised  his  secret  or  could  put  him  living  in  a 
book:  and  it  is  there  my  error  would  have  lain. 
Or  say  that  in  the  same  romance — I  continue  to 
call  these  books  romances,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
pain — say  that  in  the  same  romance,  which  now 
begins  really  to  take  shape,  I  should  leave  to  speak 
of  Dancer,  and  follow  instead  the  Harrow  boys; 
and  say  that  I  came  on  some  such  business  as  that 
of  my  lantern-bearers  on  the  links,  and  described 

20  the  boys  as  very  cold,  spat  upon  by  flurries  of  rain, 
and  drearily  surrounded,  all  of  which  they  were; 
and  their  talk  as  silly  and  indecent,  which  it  cer- 
tainly was.  I  might  upon  these  lines,  and  had  I 
Zola's"  genius,  turn  out,  in  a  page  or  so,  a  gem  of 
literary  art,  render  the  lantern-light  with  the 
touches  of  a  master,  and  lay  on  the  indecency  with 
the  ungrudging  hand  of  love;  and  when  all  was 
done,  what  a  triumph  would  my  picture  be  of 
shallowness    and    dulness!     how    it    would    have 

30  missed  the  point!  how  it  would  have  belied  the 
boys!  To  the  ear  of  the  stenographer,  the  talk  is 
merely  silly  and  indecent;  but  ask  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  they  are  discussing  (as  it  is  highly  proper 
they  should)  the  possibilities  of  existence.  To  the 
eye  of  the  observer  they  are  wet  and  cold  and 
drearily  surrounded;  but  ask  themselves,  and  they 
are  in  the  heaven  of  recondite  pleasure,  the  ground 
of  which  is  an  ill-smelling  lantern. 

40  3 

For,  to  repeat,  the  ground  of  a  man's  joy  is 
often  hard  to  hit.  It  may  hinge  at  times  upon  a 
mere  accessory,  like  the  lantern;  it  may  reside  like 
Dancer's  in  the  mysterious  inwards  of  psychology. 
It  may  consist  with  perpetual  failure,  and  find 
exercise  in  the  continued  chase.    It  has  so  little 

Zola's:  £mile  Zola  (1840-1902),  a  realistic  French 
novelist. 
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bond  with  externals  (such  as  the  observer  scribbles 
in  his  note-book)  that  it  may  even  touch  them  not; 
and  the  man's  true  life,  for  which  he  consents  to 
live,  lie  altogether  in  the  field  of  fancy.  The 
clergyman,  in  his  spare  hours,  may  be  winning 
battles,  the  farmer  sailing  ships,  the  banker  reaping 
triumph  in  the  arts:  all  leading  another  life,  plying 
another  trade  from  that  they  chose;  like  the  poet's 
house-builder,  who,  after  all,  is  cased  in  stone, 

By  his  fireside,  as  impotent  fancy  prompts, 
Rebuilds  it  to  his  liking. 

In  such  a  case  the  poetry  runs  underground.  The 
observer  (poor  soul,  with  his  documents!)  is  all 
abroad.  For  to  look  at  the  man  is  but  to  court 
deception.  We  shall  see  the  trunk  from  which  he 
draws  his  nourishment;  but  he  himself  is  above 
and  abroad  in  the  green  dome  of  foliage,  hummed 
through  by  winds  and  nested  in  by  nightingales. 
And  the  true  realism  were  that  of  the  poets,  to  20 
climb  up  after  him  like  a  squirrel,  and  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  heaven  for  which  he  lives.  And  the 
true  realism,  always  and  everywhere,  is  that  of  the 
poets  to  find  out  where  joy  resides,  and  give  it  a 
voice  far  beyond  singing. 

For  to  miss  the  joy  is  to  miss  all.  In  the  joy  of 
the  actors  lies  the  sense  of  any  action.  That  is  the 
explanation,  that  the  excuse.  To  one  who  has  not 
the  secret  of  the  lanterns,  the  scene  upon  the  links 
is  meaningless.  And  hence  the  haunting  and  truly  30 
spectral  unreality  of  realistic  books.  Hence,  when 
we  read  the  English  realists,  the  incredulous  won- 
der with  which  we  observe  the  hero's  constancy 
under  the  submerging  tide  of  dulness,  and  how  he 
bears  up  with  his  jibbing  sweetheart,  and  endures 
the  chatter  of  idiot  girls,  and  stands  by  his  whole 
unfeatured  wilderness  of  an  existence,  instead  of 
seeking  relief  in  drink  or  foreign  travel.  Hence  in 
the  French,  in  that  meat-market  of  middle-aged 
sensuality,  the  disgusted  surprise  with  which  we  40 
see  the  hero  drift  sidelong,  and  practically  quite 
untempted,  into  every  description  of  misconduct 
and  dishonor.  In  each,  we  miss  the  personal  po- 
etry, the  enchanted  atmosphere,  that  rainbow  work 
of  fancy  that  clothes  what  is  naked  and  seems  to 
ennoble  what  is  base;  in  each,  life  falls  dead  like 
dough,  instead  of  soaring  away  like  a  balloon  into 
the  colors  of  the  sunset;  each  is  true,  each  incon- 
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ceivable;  for  no  man  lives  in  the  external  truth, 
among  salts  and  acids,  but  in  the  warm,  phantas- 
magoric chamber  of  his  brain,  with  the  painted 
windows  and  the  storied  walls. 

Of  this  falsity  we  have  had  a  recent  example 
from  a  man  who  knows  far  better — Tolstoy's 
Powers  of  Darkness.  Here  is  a  piece  full  of  force 
and  truth,  yet  quite  untrue.  For  before  Mikita 
was  led  into  so  dire  a  situation  he  was  tempted,  and 
temptations  are  beautiful  at  least  in  part;  and  a 
work  which  dwells  on  the  ugliness  of  crime  and 
gives  no  hint  of  any  loveliness  in  the  temptation, 
sins  against  the  modesty  of  life,  and  even  when  a 
Tolstoy  writes  it,  sinks  to  melodrama.  The  peas- 
ants are  not  understood;  they  saw  their  life  in 
fairer  colors;  even  the  deaf  girl  was  clothed  in 
poetry  for  Mikita,  or  he  had  never  fallen.  And  so, 
once  again,  even  an  Old  Bailey  melodrama,  with- 
out some  brightness  of  poetry  and  luster  of  exist- 
ence, falls  into  the  inconceivable  and  ranks  with 
fairy  tales. 


In  nobler  books  we  are  moved  with  something 
like  the  emotions  of  life;  and  this  emotion  is  very 
variously  provoked.  We  are  so  moved  when 
Levine  labors  in  the  field,"  when  Andre"  sinks  be- 
yond emotion,  when  Richard  Feverel  and  Lucy 
Desborough  meet  beside  the  river,"  when  Antony, 
"not  cowardly,  puts  off  his  helmet,""  when  Kent 
has  infinite  pity  on  the  dying  Lear,  when,  in 
Dostoieffsky's  Despised  and  Rejected,  the  uncom- 
plaining hero  drains  his  cup  of  suffering  and  virtue. 
These  are  notes  that  please  the  great  heart  of  man. 
Not  only  love,  and  the  fields,  and  the  bright  face 
of  danger,  but  sacrifice  and  death  and  unmerited 
suffering  humbly  supported,  touch  in  us  the  vein 
of  the  poetic.  We  love  to  think  of  them,  we  long 
to  try  them,  we  are  humbly  hopeful  that  we  may 
prove  heroes  also. 

We  have  heard,  perhaps,  too  much  of  lesser 
matters.   Here  is  the  door,  here  is  the  open  air. 

Itur  in  antiquam  silvam.n 

Levine  .  .  .  field:  in  Tolstoy's  Anna  Karenina.  Andre: 
in  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace.  Richard  Feverel .  .  .  river: 
in  Meredith's  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.  when  Antony 

.   .   .   helmet:     in   Shakespeare's    Antony    and    Cleopatra, 
Itur  .  .   .  silvam:  "let  us  go  into  the  ancient  wood." 


Pulvis  et  Umbra"  (1888) 

We  look  for  some  reward  of  our  endeavors  and 
are  disappointed;  not  success,  not  happiness,  not 
even  peace  of  conscience,  crowns  our  ineffectual 
efforts  to  do  well.  Our  frailties  are  invincible,  our 
virtues  barren;  the  battle  goes  sore  against  us  to 
the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The  canting  moralist 
tells  us  of  right  and  wrong;   and  we  look  abroad, 


to  be  made  of  something  we  call  matter — a  thing 
which  no  analysis  can  help  us  to  conceive,  to 
whose  incredible  properties  no  familiarity  can  rec- 
oncile our  minds.  This  stuff,  when  not  purified 
by  the  lustration  of  fire,  rots  uncleanly  into  some- 
thing we  call  life;  seized  through  all  its  atoms  with 
a  pediculous  malady;  swelling  in  tumors  that  be- 
come independent,  sometimes  even  (by  an  abhor- 
rent prodigy)  locomotory;  one  splitting  into  mil- 
even  on  the  face  of  our  small  earth,  and  find  them  10  lions,  millions  cohering  into  one,  as  the  malady 


:hange  with  every  climate,  and  no  country  where 
some  action  is  not  honored  for  a  virtue  and  none 
where  it  is  not  branded  for  a  vice;  and  we  look  in 
our  experience,  and  find  no  vital  congruity  in  the 
wisest  rules,  but  at  the  best  a  municipal  fitness.  It 
is  not  strange  if  we  are  tempted  to  despair  of  good. 
We  ask  too  much.  Our  religions  and  moralities 
have  been  trimmed  to  flatter  us,  till  they  are  all 
emasculate  and  sentimentalized,  and  only  please 


proceeds  through  varying  stages.  This  vital  pu- 
trescence of  the  dust,  used  as  we  are  to  it,  yet 
strikes  us  with  occasional  disgust,  and  the  profusion 
of  worms  in  a  piece  of  ancient  turf,  or  the  air  of  a 
marsh  darkened  with  insects,  will  sometimes  check 
our  breathing  so  that  we  aspire  for  cleaner  places. 
But  none  is  clean:  the  moving  sand  is  infected 
with  lice;  the  pure  spring,  where  it  bursts  out  of 
the  mountain,  is  a  mere  issue  of  worms;   even  in 


and  weaken.    Truth  is  of  a  rougher  strain.    In  the  20  the  hard  rock  the  crystal  is  forming. 


harsh  face  of  life,  faith  can  read  a  bracing  gospel. 
The  human  race  is  a  thing  more  ancient  than  the 
Ten  Commandments;  and  the  bones  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  cosmos,  in  whose  joints  we  are  but 
moss  and  fungus,  more  ancient  still. 

Of  the  cosmos  in  the  last  resort,  science  reports 
many  doubtful  things  and  all  of  them  appalling. 
There  seems  no  substance  to  this  solid  globe  on 
which  we  stamp— nothing  but  symbols  and  ratios. 
Symbols  and  ratios  carry  us  and  bring  us  forth  and 
beat  us  down;  gravity,  that  swings  the  incommen- 
surable suns  and  worlds  through  space,  is  but  a  fig- 
ment varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  distances; 
and  the  suns  and  worlds  themselves,  imponderable 
figures  of  abstraction — NH3  and  H2O.  Considera- 
tion dares  not  dwell  upon  this  view;  that  way  mad- 
ness lies;  science  carries  us  into  zones  of  speculation 
where  there  is  no  habitable  city  for  the  mind  of  man. 


In  two  main  shapes  this  eruption  covers  the 
countenance  of  the  earth:  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable:  one  in  some  degree  the  inversion  of  the 
other:  the  second  rooted  to  the  spot;  the  first 
coming  detached  out  of  its  natal  mud,  and  scurry- 
ing abroad  with  the  myriad  feet  of  insects,  or 
towering  into  the  heavens  on  the  wings  of  birds — 
a  thing  so  incomprehensible  that,  if  it  be  well  con- 
sidered, the  heart  stops.  To  what  passes  with  the 
30  anchored  vermin,  we  have  little  clue:  doubtless 
they  have  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  delights 
and  killing  agonies — it  appears  not  how.  But  of 
the  locomotory,  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  we 
can  tell  more.  These  share  with  us  a  thousand 
miracles:  the  miracles  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  the 
projection  of  sound,  things  that  bridge  space;  the 
miracles  of  memory  and  reason,  by  which  the 
present  is  conceived,  and  when  it  is  gone  its  image 
kept  living  in  the  brains  of  man  and  brute;  the 
But  take  the  cosmos  with  a  grosser  faith,  as  40  miracle  of  reproduction,  with  its  imperious  desires 


our  senses  give  it  us.  We  behold  space  sown  with 
rotatory  islands,  suns  and  worlds  and  the  shards 
and  wrecks  of  systems;  some,  like  the  sun,  still 
blazing;  some  rotting,  like  the  earth;  others,  like 
the  moon,  stable  in  desolation.   All  of  these  we  take 

Pulvis  et  Umbra.  "Dust  and  Shadow" — published  in 
Scribner's  Magazine,  April,  1888;  reprinted  in  Across  the 
Plains,  1892. 


and  staggering  consequences.  And  to  put  the  last 
touch  upon  this  mountain  mass  of  the  revolting  and 
the  inconceivable,  all  these  prey  upon  each  other, 
lives  tearing  other  lives  in  pieces,  cramming  them 
inside  themselves,  and  by  that  summary  process 
growing  fat:  the  vegetarian,  the  whale,  perhaps 
the  tree,  not  less  than  the  lion  of  the  desert — for 
the  vegetarian  is  only  the  eater  of  the  dumb. 
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Meanwhile  our  rotatory  island  loaded  with 
predatory  life,  and  more  drenched  with  blood, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  than  ever  mutinied 
ship,  scuds  through  space  with  unimaginable 
speed,  and  turns  alternate  cheeks  to  the  reverber- 
ation of  a  blazing  world  ninety  million  miles  away. 

What  a  monstrous  specter  is  this  man,  the  dis- 
ease of  the  agglutinated  dust,  lifting  alternate  feet 


selfish;  that  appetites  are  starved,  fears  are  con- 
quered, pains  supported;  that  almost  the  dullest 
shrinks  from  the  reproof  of  a  glance,  although  it 
were  a  child's;  and  all  but  the  most  cowardly  stand 
amid  the  risks  of  war;  and  the  more  noble,  having 
strongly  conceived  an  act  as  due  to  their  ideal, 
affront  and  embrace  death.  Strange  enough  if, 
with  their  singular  origin  and  perverted  practice, 
they  think  they  are  to  be  rewarded  in  some  future 
or  lying  drugged  with  slumber;    killing,  feeding,   10  life;    stranger  still,  if  they  are  persuaded  of  the 


growing,  bringing  forth  small  copies  of  himself; 
grown  upon  with  hair  like  grass,  fitted  with  eyes 
that  move  and  glitter  in  his  face;  a  thing  to  set 
children  screaming; — and  yet  looked  at  nearlier, 
known  as  his  fellows  know  him,  how  surprising  are 
his  attributes!  Poor  soul,  here  for  so  little,  cast 
among  so  many  hardships,  filled  with  desires  so 
incommensurate  and  so  inconsistent,  savagely  sur- 
rounded,  savagely  descended,   irremediably  con- 


contrary,  and  think  this  blow  which  they  solicit 
will  strike  them  senseless  for  eternity.  I  shall  be 
reminded  what  a  tragedy  of  misconception  and 
misconduct  man  at  large  presents — of  organized 
injustice,  cowardly  violence,  and  treacherous 
crime,  and  of  the  damning  imperfections  of  the 
best.  They  cannot  be  too  darkly  drawn.  Man  is 
indeed  marked  for  failure  in  his  efforts  to  do  right. 
But  where  the  best  consistently  miscarry,  how  ten- 


demned  to  prey  upon  his  fellow  lives:  who  should  20  fold  more  remarkable  that  all  should  continue  to 


have  blamed  him  had  he  been  of  a  piece  with  his 
destiny  and  a  being  merely  barbarous?  And  we 
look  and  behold  him  instead  filled  with  imperfect 
virtues:  infinitely  childish,  often  admirably  vali- 
ant, often  touchingly  kind;  sitting  down,  amidst 
his  momentary  life,  to  debate  of  right  and  wrong 
and  the  attributes  of  the  deity;  rising  up  to  do 
battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea;  singling  out 
his  friends  and  his  mate  with  cordial  affection; 


strive;  and  surely  we  should  find  it  both  touching 
and  inspiriting,  that  in  a  field  from  which  success 
is  banished,  our  race  should  not  cease  to  labor. 

If  the  first  view  of  this  creature,  stalking  in  his 
rotatory  isle,  be  a  thing  to  shake  the  courage  of 
the  stoutest,  on  this  nearer  sight  he  startles  us 
with  an  admiring  wonder.  It  matters  not  where 
we  look,  under  what  climate  we  observe  him,  in 
what  state  of  society,  in  what  depth  of  ignorance, 


bringing  forth  in  pain,  rearing  with  long-suffering  30  burthened    with    what 


erroneous 


morality;     by 


solicitude,  his  young.  To  touch  the  heart  of  his 
mystery,  we  find  in  him  one  thought,  strange  to 
the  point  of  lunacy:  the  thought  of  duty;  the 
thought  of  something  owing  to  himself,  to  his 
neighbor,  to  his  God;  an  ideal  of  decency,  to 
which  he  would  rise  if  it  were  possible;  a  limit  of 
shame  below  which,  if  it  be  possible,  he  will  not 
stoop.  The  design  in  most  men  is  one  of  con- 
formity; here  and  there,  in  picked  natures,  it 
transcends  itself  and  soars  on  the  other  side,  arming  40 
martyrs  with  independence;  but  in  all,  in  their 
degrees,  it  is  a  bosom  thought: — not  in  man  alone, 
for  we  trace  it  in  dogs  and  cats  whom  we  know 
fairly  well,  and  doubtless  some  similar  point  of 
honor  sways  the  elephant,  the  oyster,  and  the 
louse,  of  whom  we  know  so  little: — but  in  man,  at 
least,  it  sways  with  so  complete  an  empire  that 
merely  selfish  things  come  second,  even  with  the 
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campfires  in  Assiniboia,"  the  snow  powdering  his 
shoulders,  the  wind  plucking  his  blanket,  as  he  sits, 
passing  the  ceremonial  calumet  and  uttering  his 
grave  opinions  like  a  Roman  senator;  in  ships  at 
sea,  a  man  inured  to  hardship  and  vile  pleasures, 
his  brightest  hope  a  fiddle  in  a  tavern  and  a  bediz- 
ened trull  who  sells  herself  to  rob  him,  and  he  for 
all  that  simple,  innocent,  cheerful,  kindly,  like  a 
child,  constant  to  toil,  brave  to  drown,  for  others; 
in  the  slums  of  cities,  moving  among  indifferent 
millions  to  mechanical  employments,  without  hope 
of  change  in  the  future,  with  scarce  a  pleasure  in 
the  present,  and  yet  true  to  his  virtues,  honest  up 
to  his  lights,  kind  to  his  neighbors,  tempted  per- 
haps in  vain  by  the  bright  gin-palace,  perhaps  long 
suffering  with  the  drunken  wife  that  ruins  him;  in 

Assiniboia:    in   middle-western   Canada,    the   country 
surrounding  the  Assiniboine  River. 


India  (a  woman  this  time)  kneeling  with  broken 
cries  and  streaming  tears,  as  she  drowns  her  child 
in  the  sacred  river;  in  the  brothel,  the  discard  of 
society,  living  mainly  on  strong  drink,  fed  with 
affronts,  a  fool,  a  thief,  the  comrade  of  thieves,  and 
even  here  keeping  the  point  of  honor  and  the 
touch  of  pity,  often  repaying  the  world's  scorn 
with  service,  often  standing  firm  upon  a  scruple, 
and  at  a  certain  cost  rejecting  riches:— every- 
where some  virtue  cherished  or  affected,  every-  10 
where  some  decency  of  thought  and  carriage, 
everywhere  the  ensign  of  man's  ineffectual  good- 
ness:— ah!  if  I  could  show  you  this!  If  I  could 
show  you  these  men  and  women,  all  the  world  over, 
in  every  stage  of  history,  under  every  abuse  of 
error,  under  every  circumstance  of  failure,  without 
hope,  without  help,  without  thanks,  still  obscurely 
fighting  the  lost  fight  of  virtue,  still  clinging,  in 
the  brothel  or  on  the  scaffold,  to  some  rag  of 
honor,  the  poor  jewel  of  their  souls!  They  may  20 
seek  to  escape,  and  yet  they  cannot;  it  is  not  alone 
their  privilege  and  glory,  but  their  doom;  they 
are  condemned  to  some  nobility;  all  their  lives 
long,  the  desire  of  good  is  at  their  heels,  the  im- 
placable hunter. 

Of  all  earth's  meteors,  here  at  least  is  the  most 
strange  and  consoling:  that  this  ennobled  lemur, 
this  hair-crowned  bubble  of  the  dust,  this  inheritor 
of  a  few  years  and  sorrows,  should  yet  deny  him- 
self his  rare  delights,  and  add  to  his  frequent  pains,  30 
and  live  for  an  ideal,  however  misconceived.  Nor 
can  we  stop  with  man.  A  new  doctrine,"  received 
with  screams  a  little  while  ago  by  canting  moralists, 
and  still  not  properly  worked  into  the  body  of  our 
thoughts,  lights  us  a  step  farther  into  the  heart  of 
this  rough  but  noble  universe.  For  nowadays  the 
pride  of  man  denies  in  vain  his  kinship  with  the 
original  dust.  He  stands  no  longer  like  a  thing 
apart.  Close  at  his  heels  we  see  the  dog,  prince  of 
another  genus;  and  in  him  too  we  see  dumbly  40 
testified  the  same  cultus  of  an  unattainable  ideal, 
the  same  constancy  in  failure.  Does  it  stop  with 
the  dog?  We  look  at  our  feet  where  the  ground 
is  blackened  with  the  swarming  ant;  a  creature 
so  small,  so  far  from  us  in  the  hierarchy  of  brutes, 
new  doctrine:  evolution. 


that  we  can  scarce  trace  and  scarce  comprehend 
his  doings;  and  here  also,  in  his  ordered  polities 
and  rigorous  justice,  we  see  confessed  the  law  of 
duty  and  the  fact  of  individual  sin.  Does  it  stop, 
then,  with  the  ant?  Rather  this  desire  of  well- 
doing and  this  doom  of  frailty  run  through  all  the 
grades  of  life:  rather  is  this  earth,  from  the  frosty 
top  of  Everest  to  the  next  margin  of  the  internal 
fire,  one  stage  of  ineffectual  virtues  and  one  temple 
of  pious  tears  and  perseverance.  The  whole  crea- 
tion groaneth  and  travaileth  together.  It  is  the 
common  and  the  god-like  law  of  life.  The  browsers, 
the  biters,  the  barkers,  the  hairy  coats  of  field  and 
forest,  the  squirrel  in  the  oak,  the  thousand-footed 
creeper  in  the  dust,  as  they  share  with  us  the  gift 
of  life,  share  with  us  the  love  of  an  ideal;  strive 
like  us — like  us  are  tempted  to  grow  weary  of  the 
struggle — to  do  well;  like  us  receive  at  times  un- 
merited refreshment,  visitings  of  support,  returns 
of  courage;  and  are  condemned  like  us  to  be 
crucified  between  that  double  law  of  the  members 
and  the  will.  Are  they  like  us,  I  wonder,  in  the 
timid  hope  of  some  reward,  some  sugar  with  the 
drug?  do  they,  too,  stand  aghast  at  unrewarded 
virtues,  at  the  sufferings  of  those  whom,  in  our 
partiality,  we  take  to  be  just,  and  the  prosperity 
of  such  as  in  our  blindness  we  call  wicked?  It  may 
be,  and  yet  God  knows  what  they  should  look  for . 
Even  while  they  look,  even  while  they  repent,  the 
foot  of  man  treads  them  by  thousands  in  the  dust, 
the  yelping  hounds  burst  upon  their  trail,  the 
bullet  speeds,  the  knives  are  heating  in  the  den  of 
the  vivisectionist;  or  the  dew  falls,  and  the  genera- 
tion of  a  day  is  blotted  out.  For  these  are  creatures 
compared  with  whom  our  weakness  is  strength,  our 
ignorance  wisdom,  our  brief  span  eternity. 

And  as  we  dwell,  we  living  things,  in  our  isle 
of  terror  and  under  the  imminent  hand  of  death, 
God  forbid  it  should  be  man  the  erected,  the  rea- 
soner,  the  wise  in  his  own  eyes— God  forbid  it 
should  be  man  that  wearies  in  well-doing,  that 
despairs  of  unrewarded  effort,  or  utters  the  lan- 
guage of  complaint.  Let  it  be  enough  for  faith, 
that  the  whole  creation  groans  in  mortal  frailty, 
strives  with  unconquerable  constancy:  surely  not 
all  in  vain. 
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THOMAS  HARDY  (1840-1928) 


Thomas  Hardy  is  closely  allied  with  the  great  Victo- 
rians in  his  philosophical  and  moral  seriousness,  but  in 
his  specific  attitude  toward  religion  and  morality  he 
represents  the  break  with  Victorianism.  While  no 
longer  able  to  accept  Christian  dogma,  Matthew  Arnold 
did  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  belief  of  others  in 
Christianity;  but  Hardy  openly  attacked  the  churches 
for  building  up  false  hopes  and  for  failing  to  explain 
the  true  nature  of  the  universe  to  men.  Much  human 
suffering,  Hardy  believed,  was  due  to  the  dashing  of 
hopes  which  should  never  have  been  encouraged.  To 
his  mind,  the  benevolent  spirit  of  nature  was  a  Words- 
worthian  myth  which  had  no  basis  in  reality.  Nature 
was  capricious,  cruel,  indifferent  to  human  suffering. 
If  God  existed,  he  had  forgotten  the  world;  he  could 
not  understand  human  prayers;  he  was  a  blind  eye,  a 
deaf  ear,  an  unconscious  lorce. 

"My  pessimism,  if  pessimism  it  be,"  Hardy  once 
said  to  William  Archer,  "does  not  involve  the  assump- 
tion that  the  world  is  going  to  the  dogs  .  .  .  Whatever 
may  be  the  inherent  good  or  evil  of  life,  it  is  certain 
that  men  make  it  much  worse  than  it  need  be."  In 
the  last  phrase  Hardy  gives  a  clue  to  his  melancholy 
view  of  man's  fate.  Nature  is  not  alone  villain  and 
blackguard;  man  too  is  inhuman  to  man.  The  land- 
owning aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  upper  middle 
classes  are  represented  in  Hardy's  novels  as  decadent, 
insincere,  and  vicious.  The  common  people,  poor 
farmers,  peasants,  and  farm  laborers,  the  men  who 
plow  and  reap,  are  shown  to  be  victims  of  social  circum- 
stance and  hence  of  disease  and  superstition.  For  all 
their  insistence  on  justice  and  charity,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  Hardy  thought,  were  powerless  to  help 
the  common  people  against  an  unjust  division  of  men 
into  classes  and  an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and 
opportunity.  Throughout  his  life,  Hardy  was  sym- 
pathetic with  the  oppressed  and  the  ignorant.  He 
never  forgot  that  he  himself  had  been  too  poor  to 
afford  a  university  education. 

Hardy  was  born  June  2,  1840,  near  Dorchester, 
where  he  attended  school  and  where  he  became  appren- 
ticed to  an  architect  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Six  years 
later  he  became  a  draftsman  in  the  offices  of  a  London 
architect,  Arthur  Blomfield,  who  was  engaged  in  re- 
storing Gothic  buildings.  In  his  spare  time  Hardy 
studied  Greek  tragedy  and  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species 
and  wrote  poems  which  magazine  editors  declined.  His 
first  novel,  written  after  his  return  to  Dorchester  in 
1863,  was  refused  by  three  publishers  and  never  pub- 
lished,   f  lis  second  novel,  Desperate  Remedies,  (1871)  was 


a  financial  failure.  With  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 
in  1872,  Hardy  became  a  popular  novelist.  His  hero  in 
this  story  was  a  common  shepherd.  In  The  Return  of 
the  Native  (1878)  a  tragic  conflict  is  developed  from  the 
desires  of  a  beautiful  woman  which  are  frustrated  by 
her  environment.  The  life  of  the  small  farmer  and  the 
furze  cutter  is  portrayed  here  and  also  in  Tess  of  the 
UXJrbervilles  (1891).  Tess  is  not  only  the  victim  of  her 
shiftless  family  but  also  of  the  whims  of  a  wealthy 
lover.  A  sturdy,  independent  woman  of  the  soil,  she 
stands  out  among  Hardy's  characters  as  his  finest  por- 
trait. Jude  the  Obscure  (1896)  was  the  most  personal  of 
all  his  novels,  because  Jude,  too  poor  to  study  at  the 
university,  a  restorer  of  Gothic  churches,  was  Hardy 
himself.  Hardy's  tragic  view  of  man's  life  and  its  limi- 
tations through  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity  was 
so  openly  revealed  that  the  novel  was  condemned  by 
reviewers  as  unreal  and  inhuman. 

Hardy  wrote  no  more  novels,  but  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  poetry.  His  first  volume  of  poetry, 
Wessex  Poems,  appeared  in  1898,  and  his  last  collection 
of  poems,  Winter  Words,  posthumously  in  1928.  In  all, 
he  published  eight  volumes  of  lyrics,  ballads,  and  nar- 
rative poems.  Irony  of  circumstance  impressed  him  so 
greatly  that  almost  all  his  narratives  are  based  on  an 
ironic  situation.  Much  of  his  lyric  poetry,  however,  is 
light,  even  gay,  showing  his  love  of  the  Dorset  coun- 
tryside and  its  inhabitants.  Hardy  contended  that  he 
was  a  realist,  not  a  pessimist,  and  insisted  that  more 
than  half  his  poems  were  cheerful  in  mood.  Though 
not  perhaps  so  light  in  tone  as  some  of  Shakespeare's 
lyrics,  they  are  similar  in  subject  and  rhythm  to  Eliza- 
bethan songs,  and  they  were  written  to  be  sung,  rather 
than  read.  They  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  folk  song 
and  dance  of  the  Dorset  people  and  represent  the  art 
of  a  community  rather  than  of  an  isolated  artist. 
Hardy's  rhythm  is  not  always  smooth.  In  occasional 
harshness  and  broken  meter  he  resembles  Browning. 
His  purpose,  like  Browning's,  was  to  give  a  sense  of 
immediate  life  and  energy,  of  thoughts  and  moods 
aroused  spontaneously  and  expressed  in  the  rhythms  of 
action  and  conversation.  In  his  philosophical  poems 
the  rhythm  suggests  the  grappling  of  Hardy's  mind 
with  convention  and  superstition.  It  is  a  broken,  some- 
times a  halting,  often  a  roughshod  rhythm. 

In  The  Dynasts,  which  was  published  in  three  parts 
in  1904,  1906,  and  1908,  Hardy  attempted  to  write  as 
vast  an  epic  as  the  Iliad.  In  his  childhood  he  had  heard 
the  old  men  in  his  neighborhood  tell  stories  of  the 
Napoleonic   Wars.     His   interest   in   the   Napoleonic 
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period  led  to  years  of  study,  then  a  trip  to  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  finally  to  the  composition 
of  this  epic  drama,  which  took  him  six  years  to  write. 
The  Dynasts  is  a  colossal  monument  to  Hardy's  genius, 
rather  than  a  living  achievement  in  itself.  But  many 
of  its  scenes  are  fully  alive,  and  the  last  part,  particu- 
larly, gives  a  vital  impression  of  man's  titanic  struggle 
against  human  as  well  as  natural  forces. 

Hardy's  own  career  illustrated  a  phase  of  this 
struggle,  as  he  persevered  in  his  writing  until  finally  he 
won  recognition.  After  the  first  years  of  poverty,  he 
was  able  to  marry  Emma  Gifford  in  1874,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  four  years,  and  to  build  a  house  in  Dorset. 
Here  at  Max  Gate  he  lived  quietly,  going  up  to  London 
infrequently  to  see  his  publisher  and  his  friends.  The 
novelist  George  Meredith  remained  one  of  his  best 
friends  and  critics,  and  Hardy  knew  most  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  letters  in  his  day.  In  1914,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  Florence  Dug- 
dale,  who  survived  him.  He  died  in  1928,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  irony  of  a  Christian  funeral  must  have  struck  many 
of  his  admirers  who  filled  and  overflowed  the  Abbey  on 
the  morning  of  his  burial,  but  the  national  honors  that 
were  accorded  his  memory  were  fully  deserved. 

Works:  Collected  Poems,  Macmillan,  1932;  The  Dy- 
nasts, Macmillan,  1931;  Selected  Poems,  edited  by 
G.  M.  Young,  1940. 

Biography  and  Criticism :  F.  E.  Hardy,  The  Early  Life  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  1928,  and  The  Later  Years  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  1930;  C.  J.  Weber,  Hardy  ofWessex,  1940. 

Without  Ceremony  (1912) 

It  was  your  way,  my  dear, 

To  vanish  without  a  word 

When  callers,  friends,  or  kin 

Had  left,  and  I  hastened  in 

To  rejoin  you,  as  I  inferred.  5 

And  when  you'd  a  mind  to  career 

Off  anywhere — say  to  town — 

You  were  all  of  a  sudden  gone 

Before  I  had  thought  thereon, 

Or  noticed  your  trunks  were  down.  10 

So,  now  that  you  disappear 

For  ever  in  that  swift  style, 

Your  meaning  seems  to  me 

Just  as  it  used  to  be : 

"Good-bye  is  not  worth  while!"  15 


"Ah,  Are  You  Digging  on  My  Grave?"  (1914) 

"Ah,  are  you  digging  on  my  grave 

My  loved  one? — planting  rue?" 
— "No:  yesterday  he  went  to  wed 
One  of  the  brightest  wealth  has  bred. 
'It  cannot  hurt  her  now,'  he  said,  : 

'That  I  should  not  be  true.' " 


"Then  who  is  digging  on  my  grave? 

My  nearest  dearest  kin?" 
— "Ah,  no:  they  sit  and  think,  'What  use! 
What  good  will  planting  flowers  produce?  10 

No  tendance  of  her  mound  can  loose 

Her  spirit  from  death's  gin.'  " 

"But  some  one  digs  upon  my  grave? 

My  enemy? — prodding  sly?" 
— "Nay:    when   she  heard   you  had   passed   the 
gate  15 

That  shuts  on  all  flesh  soon  or  late, 
She  thought  you  no  more  worth  her  hate, 

And  cares  not  where  you  lie." 

"Then  who  is  digging  on  my  grave? 

Say — since  I  have  not  guessed!"  20 

— "O  it  is  I,  my  mistress  dear, 
Your  little  dog,  who  still  lives  near, 
And  much  I  hope  my  movements  here 

Have  not  disturbed  your  rest?" 

"Ah,  yes!    You  dig  upon  my  grave.  .  .  25 

Why  flashed  it  not  on  me 
That  one  true  heart  was  left  behind! 
What  feeling  do  we  ever  find 
To  equal  among  human  kind 

A  dog's  fidelity!"  30 

"Mistress,  I  dug  upon  your  grave 

To  bury  a  bone,  in  case 
I  should  be  hungry  near  this  spot 
When  passing  on  my  daily  trot. 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  quite  forgot  35 

It  was  your  resting-place." 

2.  rue:    a  plant  with  bitter  leaves,  symbolic  of  sorrow. 
12.  gin:  trap. 
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Great  Things  (1922) 

Sweet  cyder  is  a  great  thing, 

A  great  thing  to  me, 
Spinning  down  to  Weymouth  town 

By  Ridgway  thirstily, 
And  maid  and  mistress  summoning  5 

Who  tend  the  hostelry: 
O  cyder  is  a  great  thing, 

A  great  thing  to  me! 

The  dance  it  is  a  great  thing, 

A  great  thing  to  me,  10 

With  candles  lit  and  partners  fit 

For  night-long  revelry; 

And  going  home  when  day-dawning 

Peeps  pale  upon  the  lea: 
O  dancing  is  a  great  thing,  15 

A  great  thing  to  me ! 


Love  is,  yea,  a  great  thing, 

A  great  thing  to  me, 
When,  having  drawn  across  the  lawn 

In  darkness  silently,  20 

A  figure  flits  like  one  a-wing 

Out  from  the  nearest  tree: 
O  love  is,  yes,  a  great  thing, 

A  great  thing  to  me! 

Will  these  be  always  great  things,  25 

Great  things  to  me?  .  .  . 
Let  it  befall  that  One  will  call, 

"Soul  I  have  need  of  thee": 
What  then?   Joy-jaunts,  impassioned  flings, 

Love,  and  its  ecstasy,  30 

Will  always  have  been  great  things, 

Greatest  things  to  me! 


ALFRED  EDWARD  HOUSMAN  (1859-1936) 


The  strange  power  of  A.  E.  Housman's  poetry  is 
more  easily  felt  than  explained.  Like  the  composer  of 
the  medieval  ballad,  he  chooses  the  simplest,  strongest 
words  in  the  language.  There  is  no  compromise  in  his 
poetry  with  modern  diction  or  city  life.  Shropshire, 
in  which  his  poems  have  their  setting,  was  less  affected 
by  the  industrial  revolution  than  perhaps  any  other 
county  of  England  and,  even  in  Housman's  time,  pre- 
served its  agricultural  countenance  and  its  semifeudal 
squire  and  tenant  relationships.  With  classical  sim- 
plicity, even  severity,  Housman  writes  ballads  about 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Shropshire  people:  the  lovers 
whose  love  is  doomed  by  death,  the  soldiers  who  go  off 
to  war,  the  criminal  who  is  hanged  in  the  county  jail. 
More  aware  of  the  futility  of  life  than  these  victims  of 
passion  or  circumstance,  Housman. reveals  a  profound 
melancholy  which  in  its  extreme  expression  becomes  a 
suicidal  impulse.  Even  his  gayest  verses  are  like  ripples 
of  light  across  the  surface  of  a  black  pool. 

Housman  was  born  March  26,  1859,  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  while  he  was  still  a  baby  his  family  moved  to 
the  neighboring  county  of  Shropshire,  which  borders 
on  Wales.  At  the  county  school  he  stood  at  the  top  of 
his  class  and  won  several  literary  prizes.  At  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  he  pursued  his  classical  studies  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  and  left  the  university  in  1881 
without  taking  a  degree.  After  teaching  for  a  year  at 
Bromsgrove,  he  worked  in  the  Patent  Office,  London, 


for  ten  years.  When  asked  what  he  did  at  the  office, 
he  would  reply,  "As  little  as  possible."  He  did  his  work 
well,  however,  and  found  time  to  continue  his  classical 
studies  and  to  write  articles  for  learned  journals.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  University 
College,  London,  and  in  1910  he  accepted  a  professor- 
ship at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  As  a  scholar  and 
textual  critic,  Housman  had  an  international  reputa- 
tion. His  editions  of  the  Latin  writers  Juvenal,  Lucan, 
and  Manilius  were  the  result  of  years  of  patient  research. 

His  best-known  work,  however,  is  his  volume  of 
ballads  called  A  Shropshire  Lad,  which  he  published  in 
1896.  Many  of  these  poems  were  written  at  least  ten 
years  earlier,  and  their  perfection  is  due  in  part  to  years 
of  revision.  In  The  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry,  1933, 
Housman  describes  the  way  in  which  he  composed  his 
poems:  after  lunch  and  a  glass  of  beer  he  would  set  out 
for  a  three-hour  walk,  returning  home  late  in  the  after- 
noon with  one  or,  at  most,  two  stanzas  of  a  poem  in  his 
head;  a  year  later  the  third  stanza  might  come  to  him. 
Housman  wrote  little,  but  whatever  he  wrote  was 
effective  because  of  its  emotional  compression  and  its 
unfaltering  music.  In  1922,  twenty -six  years  after  his 
first  volume  of  poetry,  he  published  his  Last  Poems. 
After  his  death  in  1936,  his  brother,  Laurence  Hous- 
man, published  a  third  collection,  called  More  Poems. 

A  year  before  his  final  illness,  Housman  was  advised 
by  his  doctor  to  avoid  overstrain.    But  his  reaction  was 
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characteristic:  "I  still  go  up  my  44  steps,"  he  wrote  to 
his  brother,  "two  at  a  time,  but  that  is  in  hopes  of 
dropping  dead  at  the  top."  Death  held  no  horrors  for 
Housman,  but  life  seemed  full  of  them.  For  all  their 
apparent  objectivity,  his  ballads  express  his  own  sar- 
donic attitude  to  a  universe  which  seemed  to  him 
brutal,  tragic,  and  contemptible. 

Wor{s:  Collected  Poems,  Holt,  1940;  The  Name  and 
Nature  of  Poetry,  Cambridge,  1933. 

Biography:  A.  S.  F.  Gow,  A.  E.  Housman,  a  Sketch 
Together  with  a  List  of  His  Writings  and  Indexes  to 
His  Classical  Papers,  1936;  Laurence  Housman, 
Some  Poems,  Some  Letters  and  a  Personal  Memoir, 
1937. 


We  pledge  in  peace  by  farm  and  town 
The  queen  they  served  in  war, 

And  fire  the  beacons  up  and  down 
The  land  they  perished  for. 

"God  save  the  Queen,"  we  living  sing, 
From  height  to  height  'tis  heard; 

And  with  the  rest  your  voices  ring, 
Lads  of  the  Fifty-third. 

Oh,  God  will  save  her,  fear  you  not! 

Be  you  the  men  you've  been, 
Get  you  the  sons  your  fathers  got, 

And  God  will  save  the  queen. 


From  A  Shropshire  Lad  (1896) 
1.  1887 

From  Clee  to  heaven  the  beacon  burns, 

The  shires  have  seen  it  plain; 
From  north  and  south  the  sign  returns, 

And  beacons  burn  again. 

Look  left,  look  right,  the  hills  are  bright,  5 

The  dales  are  light  between, 
Because  'tis  fifty  years  to-night 

That  God  has  saved  the  queen. 

Now,  when  the  flame  they  watch  not  towers 
About  the  soil  they  trod,  10 

Lads,  we'll  remember  friends  of  ours 
Who  shared  the  work  with  God. 

To  skies  that  knit  their  heartstrings  right, 

To  fields  that  bred  them  brave, 
To  saviors  come  not  home  to-night;  15 

Themselves  they  could  not  save. 

It  dawns  in  Asia,  tombstones  show 

And  Shropshire  names  are  read; 
And  the  Nile  spills  his  overflow 

Beside  the  Severn's  dead.  20 

A  Shropshire  Lad.  Shropshire  is  a  rural  county  of  cen- 
tral western  England.  1.  Clee:  a  hill  in  Shropshire. 
17.  Asia:  an  allusion  to  the  wars  fought  in  Afghanistan 
from  1878  to  1886.  19.  Nile:  in  1882  the  English  put 
down  a  native  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  from  1881  to  1898  they 
fought  in  the  Sudan.  20.  Severn's:  the  Severn  is  a  river 
flowing  through  Shropshire. 


2 
Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now 
Is  hung  with  bloom  along  the  bough, 
And  stands  about  the  woodland  ride 
Wearing  white  for  Eastertide. 

Now,  of  my  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Twenty  will  not  come  again, 
And  take  from  seventy  springs  a  score, 
It  only  leaves  me  fifty  more. 

And  since  to  look  at  things  in  bloom 
Fifty  springs  are  little  room, 
About  the  woodlands  I  will  go 
To  see  the  cherry  hung  with  snow. 

18 
Oh,  when  I  was  in  love  with  you, 

Then  I  was  clean  and  brave, 
And  miles  around  the  wonder  grew 

How  well  did  I  behave. 

And  now  the  fancy  passes  by, 

And  nothing  will  remain, 
And  miles  around  they'll  say  that  I 

Am  quite  myself  again. 

19.  To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young 

The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 
We  chaired  you  through  the  market-place; 
Man  and  boy  stood  cheering  by, 
And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder-high. 

28.  Fifty-third:  a  Shropshire  regiment. 
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To-day,  the  road  all  runners  come,  5 

Shoulder-high  we  bring  you  home, 
And  set  you  at  your  threshold  down, 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town. 

Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 

From  fields  where  glory  does  not  stay,  10 

And  early  though  the  laurel  grows 

It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 

Eyes  the  shady  night  has  shut 

Cannot  see  the  record  cut, 

And  silence  sounds  no  worse  than  cheers       is 

After  earth  has  stopped  the  ears. 

Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 

Of  lads  that  wore  their  honors  out, 

Runners  whom  renown  outran 

And  the  name  died  before  the  man.  20 

So  set,  before  its  echoes  fade, 
The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade, 
And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 
The  still-defended  challenge-cup. 

And  round  that  early-laureled  head  25 

Will  flock  to  gaze  the  strengthless  dead, 
And  find  unwithered  on  its  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 

21.  Bredon  Hill 
In  summertime  on  Bredon 

The  bells  they  sound  so  clear; 
Round  both  the  shires  they  ring  them 

In  steeples  far  and  near, 

A  happy  noise  to  hear.  5 

Here  of  a  Sunday  morning 

My  love  and  I  would  lie, 
And  see  the  colored  counties, 

And  hear  the  larks  so  high 

About  us  in  the  sky.  10 

The  bells  would  ring  to  call  her 
In  valleys  miles  away: 

"Come  all  to  church,  good  people; 
Good  people,  come  and  pray." 
But  here  my  love  would  stay.  15 

Bredon  Hill.    A  hill  in  southern  Worcestershire  with  a 
commanding  view  of  at  least  four  counties. 


And  I  would  turn  and  answer 
Among  the  springing  thyme, 

"Oh,  peal  upon  our  wedding, 
And  we  will  hear  the  chime, 
And  come  to  church  in  time." 

But  when  the  snows  at  Christmas 
On  Bredon  top  were  strown, 

My  love  rose  up  so  early 
And  stole  out  unbeknown 
And  went  to  church  alone. 

They  tolled  the  one  bell  only, 
Groom  there  was  none  to  see, 

The  mourners  followed  after, 
And  so  to  church  went  she, 
And  would  not  wait  for  me. 

The  bells  they  sound  on  Bredon, 
And  still  the  steeples  hum, 

"Come  all  to  church,  good  people" — 
Oh,  noisy  bells,  be  dumb; 
I  hear  you,  I  will  come. 

II 
From  far,  from  eve  and  morning 

And  yon  twelve-winded  sky, 
The  stuff  of  life  to  knit  me 

Blew  hither;  here  am  I. 

Now — for  a  breath  I  tarry 

Nor  yet  disperse  apart — 
Take  my  hand  quick  and  tell  me, 

What  have  you  in  your  heart. 

Speak  now,  and  I  will  answer; 

How  shall  I  help  you,  say; 
Ere  to  the  wind's  twelve  quarters 

I  take  my  endless  way. 

36 
White  in  the  moon  the  long  road  lies, 

The  moon  stands  blank  above; 
White  in  the  moon  the  long  road  lies 

That  leads  me  from  my  love. 

Still  hangs  the  hedge  without  a  gust, 
Still,  still  the  shadows  stay; 

My  feet  upon  the  moonlit  dust 
Pursue  the  ceaseless  way. 
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The  world  is  round,  so  travelers  tell, 
And  straight  though  reach  the  track, 

Trudge  on,  trudge  on,  'twill  all  be  well, 
The  way  will  guide  one  back. 

But  ere  the  circle  homeward  hies 

Far,  far  must  it  remove; 
White  in  the  moon  the  long  road  lies 

That  leads  me  from  my  love. 


"Comrades  all,  that  stand  and  gaze, 
Walk  henceforth  in  other  ways; 
See  my  neck  and  save  your  own: 
Comrades  all,  leave  ill  alone. 

"Make  some  day  a  decent  end, 
Shrewder  fellows  than  your  friend. 
Fare  you  well,  for  ill  fare  I : 
Live,  lads,  and  I  will  die." 


40 
Into  my  heart  an  air  that  kills 

From  yon  far  country  blows; 
What  are  those  blue  remembered  hills, 

What  spires,  what  farms  are  those? 

That  is  the  land  of  lost  content, 

I  see  it  shining  plain, 
The  happy  highways  where  I  went 

And  cannot  come  again. 


47.  The  Carpenter  s  Son 

"Here  the  hangman  stops  his  cart: 
Now  the  best  of  friends  must  part. 
Fare  you  well,  for  ill  fare  I: 
Live,  lads,  and  I  will  die. 

"Oh,  at  home  had  I  but  stayed 
'Prenticed  to  my  father's  trade, 
Had  I  stuck  to  plane  and  adze, 
I  had  not  been  lost,  my  lads. 

"Then  I  might  have  built  perhaps 
Gallows-trees  for  other  chaps, 
Never  dangled  on  my  own, 
Had  I  but  left  ill  alone. 

"Now,  you  see,  they  hang  me  high, 
And  the  people  passing  by 
Stop  to  shake  their  fists  and  curse; 
So  'tis  come  from  ill  to  worse. 


49 
Think  no  more,  lad;  laugh,  be  jolly. 

Why  should  men  make  haste  to  die? 
Empty  heads  and  tongues  a- talking 
Make  the  rough  road  easy  walking, 
And  the  feather  pate  of  folly 

Bears  the  falling  sky. 

Oh,  'tis  jesting,  dancing,  drinking 
Spins  the  heavy  world  around. 

If  young  hearts  were  not  so  clever, 

Oh,  they  would  be  young  forever. 

Think  no  more;  'tis  only  thinking 
Lays  lads  underground. 

54 
With  rue  my  heart  is  laden 

For  golden  friends  I  had, 
For  many  a  rose-lipped  maiden 

And  many  a  lightfoot  lad. 

By  brooks  too  broad  for  leaping 
The  lightfoot  boys  are  laid; 

The  rose-lipped  girls  are  sleeping 
In  fields  where  roses  fade. 

58 
When  I  came  last  to  Ludlow 

Amid  the  moonlight  pale, 
Two  friends  kept  step  beside  me, 

Two  honest  lads  and  hale. 


"Here  hang  I,  and  right  and  left 
Two  poor  fellows  hang  for  theft : 
All  the  same's  the  luck  we  prove, 
Though  the  midmost  hangs  for  love. 
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Now  Dick  lies  long  in  the  churchyard, 

And  Ned  lies  long  in  jail, 
And  I  come  home  to  Ludlow 

Amidst  the  moonlight  pale. 


62 

"Terence,  this  is  stupid  stuff: 
You  eat  your  victuals  fast  enough; 
There  can't  be  much  amiss,  'tis  clear, 
To  see  the  rate  you  drink  your  beer. 
But,  oh,  good  Lord,  the  verse  you  make,       5 
It  gives  a  chap  the  bellyache. 
The  cow,  the  old  cow,  she  is  dead ; 
It  sleeps  well,  the  horned  head. 
We  poor  lads,  'tis  our  turn  now 
To  hear  such  tunes  as  killed  the  cow.  10 

Pretty  friendship  'tis  to  rime 
Your  friends  to  death  before  their  time, 
Moping  melancholy  mad. 
Come,  pipe  a  tune  to  dance  to,  lad." 

Why,  if  'tis  dancing  you  would  be,  15 

There's  brisker  pipes  than  poetry. 
Say,  for  what  were  hop-yards  meant, 
Or  why  was  Burton  built  on  Trent? 
Oh,  many  a  peer  of  England  brews 
Livelier  liquor  than  the  Muse,  20 

And  malt  does  more  than  Milton  can 
To  justify  God's  ways  to  man. 
Ale,  man,  ale's  the  stuff  to  drink 
For  fellows  whom  it  hurts  to  think; 
Look  into  the  pewter  pot  25 

To  see  the  world  as  the  world's  not. 
And  faith,  'tis  pleasant  till  'tis  passed, 
The  mischief  is  that  'twill  not  last. 
Oh,  I  have  been  to  Ludlow  fair 
And  left  my  necktie  God  knows  where,       30 
And  carried  halfway  home,  or  near, 
Pints  and  quarts  of  Ludlow  beer. 
Then  the  world  seemed  none  so  bad, 
And  I  myself  a  sterling  lad; 
And  down  in  lovely  muck  I've  lain,  35 

Happy  till  I  woke  again. 
Then  I  saw  the  morning  sky — 
Heigho,  the  tale  was  all  a  lie; 
The  world,  it  was  the  old  world  yet, 
I  was  I,  my  things  were  wet,  40 

And  nothing  now  remained  to  do 
But  begin  the  game  anew. 

1.  Housman  himself,  addressed  by  an  imaginary  critic. 
18.  Burton:  where  the  chief  breweries  of  England  are  lo- 
cated.    22.  To  justify  . .  .  man:  Paradise  Lost,  I,  26. 


Therefore,  since  the  world  has  still 
Much  good,  but  much  less  good  than  ill, 
And  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure 
Luck's  a  chance,  but  trouble's  sure, 
I'd  face  it  as  a  wise  man  would, 
And  train  for  ill  and  not  for  good. 
'Tis  true,  the  stuff  I  bring  for  sale 
Is  not  so  brisk  a  brew  as  ale; 
Out  of  a  stem  that  scored  the  hand 
I  wrung  it  in  a  weary  land. 
But  take  it — if  the  smack  is  sour, 
The  better  for  the  embittered  hour; 
It  should  do  good  to  heart  and  head 
When  your  soul  is  in  my  soul's  stead; 
And  I  will  friend  you,  if  I  may, 
In  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

There  was  a  king  reigned  in  the  East; 
There,  when  kings  will  sit  to  feast, 
They  get  their  fill  before  they  think 
With  poisoned  meat  and  poisoned  drink. 
He  gathered  all  that  springs  to  birth 
From  the  many-venomed  earth; 
First  a  little,  thence  to  more, 
He  sampled  all  her  killing  store; 
And  easy,  smiling,  seasoned  sound, 
Sate  the  king  when  healths  went  round. 
They  put  arsenic  in  his  meat 
And  stared  aghast  to  watch  him  eat; 
They  poured  strychnine  in  his  cup 
And  shook  to  see  him  drink  it  up. 
They  shook,  they  stared  as  white's  their  shirt; 
Them  it  was  their  poison  hurt. 
— I  tell  the  tale  that  I  heard  told. 
Mithridates,  he  died  old. 


From  Last  Poems  (1922) 
10 
Could  man  be  drunk  forever 
With  liquor,  love,  or  fights, 
Lief  should  I  rouse  at  morning 
And  lief  lie  down  of  nights. 

62.  59.  king:  According  to  Pliny,  when  Mithridates 
heard  that  his  enemies  were  planning  to  poison  him,  he  took 
poison  in  gradually  increasing  doses  until  he  became  immune 
from  its  effects. 
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But  men  at  whiles  are  sober 
And  think  by  fits  and  starts, 

And  if  they  think,  they  fasten 
Their  hands  upon  their  hearts. 

From  More  Poems  (1936) 

They  say  my  verse  is  sad:  no  wonder; 
Its  narrow  measure  spans 


Tears  of  eternity,  and  sorrow, 
Not  mine,  but  man's. 


This  is  for  all  ill-treated  fellows 

Unborn  and  unbegot, 
For  them  to  read  when  they're  in  trouble 

And  I  am  not. 


ARTHUR  SYMONS  (1865-        ) 


Arthur  Symons  was  "a  jack  of  all  literary  trades- 
poet,  critic  dramatist,  biographer,  translator,  editor." 
He  was  born  in  Wales,  February  28,  1865,  was  privately 
educated,  lived  for  a  time  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  wrote  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Browning  in  1886  and  edited  a  num- 
ber of  Shakespeare  texts.  In  the  eighteen-nineties  he 
wrote  impressionist  poems,  critical  articles  on  French 
writers,  and  essays  on  ballet  and  the  music  hall;  in  all 
his  writings  he  represented  the  aesthetic  reaction 
against  Victorian  writers.  In  his  poems  he  attempted  1° 
to  give  an  exact  impression  of  landscape  and  character 
without  wringing  from  either  a  moral  lesson.  His  most 
significant  volumes  of  poetry  are  Silhouettes  (1892)  and 
London  Nights  (1895).  In  his  critical  writing  he  tried 
to  evaluate  the  force  and  beauty  of  a  work  of  art,  not  to 
apply  stereotyped  rules  of  criticism,  because  he  believes 
that  a  genuine  work  of  art  obeys  its  own  rules  and 
creates  its  own  beauty.  His  criticism  is  not  impres- 
sionistic in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  It  strikes  to 
the  heart  of  his  subject.  In  The  Symbolist  Movement 
in  Literature  (1899)  and  in  his  study  (1921)  of  the  20 
French  poet  Charles  Baudelaire,  he  shows  the  discrimi- 
nation of  a  great  critic.  His  criticism  of  English  litera- 
ture is  brilliant  but  uneven.  His  book  on  The  Romantic 
Movement  in  English  Poetry  (1909)  and  his  Study  of 
Thomas  Hardy  (1927)  assure  him  a  position  among  the 
significant  critics  of  English  literature  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  His  Confessions  (1930)  reveal  the 
tragedy  of  a  life  subject  to  nervous  breakdown  and  loss 
of  memory. 

Works:  Collected  Works,  16  vols.,  Wells,  1924.  3Q 

Biography  and  Criticism:  T.  E.  Welby,  Arthur  Symons, 
1925. 

The  World  as  Ballet  (1898) 

The  abstract  thinker,  to  whom  the  question  of 
practical  morality  is  indifferent,  has  always  loved 


dancing,  as  naturally  as  the  moralist  has  hated  it. 
The  Puritan,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is  always 
right,  though  it  suits  us,  often  enough,  for  wider 
reasons,  to  deny  his  logic.  The  dance  is  life,  animal 
life,  having  its  own  way  passionately.  Part  of  that 
natural  madness  which  men  were  once  wise  enough 
to  include  in  religion,  it  began  with  the  worship 
of  the  disturbing  deities,  the  gods  of  ecstasy,  for 
whom  wantonness,  and  wine,  and  all  things  in 
which  energy  passes  into  an  ideal  excess,  were 
sacred.  It  was  cast  out  of  religion  when  religion 
cast  out  nature:  for,  like  nature  itself,  it  is  a  thing 
of  evil  to  those  who  renounce  instincts.  From  the 
first  it  has  mimed  the  instincts.  It  can  render 
birth  and  death,  and  it  is  always  going  over  and 
over  the  eternal  pantomime  of  love;  it  can  be  all 
the  passions,  and  all  the  languors;  but  it  idealizes 
these  mere  acts,  gracious  or  brutal,  into  more  than 
a  picture;  for  it  is  more  than  a  beautiful  reflection, 
it  has  in  it  life  itself,  as  it  shadows  life;  and  it  is 
farther  from  life  than  a  picture.  Humanity, 
youth,  beauty,  playing  the  part  of  itself,  and  con- 
sciously, in  a  travesty,  more  natural  than  nature, 
more  artificial  than  art:  but  we  lose  ourselves  in 
the  boundless  bewilderments  of  its  contradictions. 
The  dance,  then,  is  art  because  it  is  doubly 
nature:  and  if  nature,  as  we  are  told,  is  sinful,  it  is 
doubly  sinful.  A  waltz,  in  a  drawing-room,  takes 
us  suddenly  out  of  all  that  convention,  away  from 
those  guardians  of  our  order  who  sit  around  the 
walls,  approvingly,  unconsciously;  in  its  winding 
motion  it  raises  an  invisible  wall  about  us,  shutting 
us  off  from  the  whole  world,  in  with  ourselves;  in 
its  fatal  rhythm,  never  either  beginning  or  ending, 
slow,  insinuating,  gathering  impetus  which  must 
be  held  back,  which  must  rise  into  the  blood,  it 
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tells  us  that  life  flows  even  as  that,  so  passionately 
and  so  easily  and  so  inevitably;  and  it  is  possession 
and  abandonment,  the  very  pattern  and  symbol 
of  earthly  love.  Here  is  nature  (to  be  renounced, 
to  be  at  least  restrained)  hurried  violently,  de- 
liberately, to  boiling  point.  And  now  look  at  the 
dance,  on  the  stage,  a  mere  spectator.  Here  are  all 
these  young  bodies,  made  more  alluring  by  an 
artificial  heightening  of  whites  and  reds  on  the 
face,  displaying,  employing,  all  their  natural 
beauty,  themselves  full  of  the  sense  of  joy  in  mo- 
tion, or  affecting  that  enjoyment,  offering  to  our 
eyes,  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  a  bouquet  of  living 
flowers  which  have  all  the  glitter  of  artificial  ones. 
As  they  dance,  under  the  changing  lights,  so 
human,  so  remote',  so  desirable,  so  evasive,  coming 
and  going  to  the  sound  of  a  thin,  heady  music 
that  marks  the  rhythm  of  their  movements  like  a 
kind  of  clinging  drapery,  they  seem  to  sum  up  in 
themselves  the  appeal  of  everything  in  the  world 
that  is  passing,  and  colored,  and  to  be  enjoyed; 
everything  that  bids  us  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  and  dissolve  the  will  into  slumber,  and 
give  way  luxuriously  to  the  delightful  present. 

How  fitly  then,  in  its  very  essence,  does  the  art 
of  dancing  symbolize  life;  with  so  faithful  a  ren- 
dering of  its  actual  instincts!  And  to  the  abstract 
thinker,  as  to  the  artist,  all  this  really  primitive 
feeling,  all  this  acceptance  of  the  instincts  which 
it  idealizes,  and  out  of  which  it  makes  its  own 
beauty,  is  precisely  what  gives  dancing  its  pre- 
eminence among  the  more  than  imitative  arts. 
The  artist,  it  is  indeed  true,  is  never  quite  satisfied 
with  his  statue  which  remains  cold,  does  not  come 
to  life.  In  every  art  men  are  pressing  forward, 
more  and  more  eagerly,  farther  and  farther  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  art,  in  the  desire  to  do  the  im- 
possible: to  create  life.  Realizing  all  humanity  to 
be  but  a  masque  of  shadows,  and  this  solid  world 
an  impromptu  stage  as  temporary  as  they,  it  is 
with  a  pathetic  desire  of  some  last  illusion,  which 
shall  deceive  even  ourselves,  that  we  are  consumed 
with  this  hunger  to  create,  to  make  something  for 
ourselves,  of  at  least  the  same  shadowy  reality  as 
that  about  us.  The  art  of  the  ballet  awaits  us,  with 
its  shadowy  and  real  life,  its  power  of  letting  human- 
ity drift  into  a  rhythm  so  much  of  its  own,  and  with 
the  ornament  so  much  more  generous  than  its  wont. 


And  something  in  the  particular  elegance  of  the 
dance,  the  scenery;  the  avoidance  of  emphasis, 
the  evasive,  winding  turn  of  things;  and,  above 
all,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  sensuous  appeal  of  a 
living  symbol,  which  can  but  reach  the  brain 
through  the  eyes,  in  the  visual,  concrete,  imagina- 
tive way;  has  seemed  to  make  the  ballet  concen- 
trate in  itself  a  good  deal  of  the  modern  ideal  in 
matters  of  artistic  expression.  Nothing  is  stated, 
10  there  is  no  intrusion  of  words  used  for  the  irrele- 
vant purpose  of  describing;  a  world  rises  before 
one,  the  picture  lasts  only  long  enough  to  have 
been  there:  and  the  dancer,  with  her  gesture,  all 
pure  symbol,  evokes,  from  her  mere  beautiful 
motion,  idea,  sensation,  all  that  one  need  ever 
know  of  event.  There,  before  you,  she  exists,  in 
harmonious  life;  and  her  rhythm  reveals  to  you 
the  soul  of  her  imagined  being. 

20  On  Criticism  (1923) 

Criticism  is  a  valuation  of  forces,  and  it  is  in- 
different to  their  direction.  It  is  concerned  with 
them  only  as  force,  and  it  is  concerned  only  with 
force  in  its  kind  and  degree. 

The  aim  of  criticism  is  to  distinguish  what  is 
essential  in  the  work  of  a  writer;  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  its  first  business  must  be  to  find  out  where 
he  is  different  from  all  other  writers.    It  is  the 

30  delight  of  the  critic  to  praise;  but  praise  is  scarcely 
a  part  of  his  duty.  He  may  often  seem  to  find 
himself  obliged  to  condemn;  yet  condemnation  is 
hardly  a  necessary  part  of  his  office.  What  we  ask 
of  him  is,  that  he  should  find  out  for  us  more  than 
we  can  find  out  for  ourselves:  trace  what  in  us  is 
a  whim  or  leaning  to  its  remote  home  or  center  of 
gravity,  and  explain  why  we  are  affected  in  this 
way  or  that  way  by  this  or  that  writer.  He  studies 
origins  in  effects,  and  must  know  himself,  and  be 

40  able  to  allow  for  his  own  mental  and  emotional 
variations,  if  he  is  to  do  more  than  give  us  the 
records  of  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  must  have  the 
passion  of  the  lover,  and  be  enamored  of  every 
form  of  beauty;  and,  like  the  lover,  not  of  all 
equally,  but  with  a  general  allowance  of  those 
least  to  his  liking.  He  will  do  well  to  be  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  intolerance:  that  intolerance  which, 
in  the  lover  of  the  best,  is  an  act  of  justice  against 
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the  second-rate.  The  second-rate  may  perhaps 
have  some  reason  for  existence:  that  is  doubtful; 
but  the  danger  of  the  second-rate,  if  it  is  accepted 
"on  its  own  merits,"  as  people  say,  is  that  it  may 
come  to  be  taken  for  the  thing  it  resembles,  as  a 
wavering  image  in  water  resembles  the  rock  which 
it  reflects. 

Dryden,  a  poet  who  was  even  greater  as  a  critic 
than  as  a  poet,  said,  "True  judgment  in  poetry, 
like  that  in  painting,  takes  a  view  of  the  whole 
together,  whether  it  be  good  or  not;  and  where 
the  beauties  are  more  than  the  faults,  concludes  for 
the  poet  against  the  little  judge."  Here,  in  this 
decision,  as  to  the  proportions  of  merit  and  de- 
merit in  a  work,  is  the  critic's  first  task;  it  is  one 
that  is  often  overlooked  by  careful  analysts,  care- 
less of  what  substance  they  are  analyzing.  What 
has  been  called  the  historical  method  is  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  these  post-mortem  dissections. 
How  often  do  we  not  see  learned  persons  engaged 
in  this  dismal  occupation,  not  even  conscious  that 
they  are  fumbling  among  the  bones  and  sinews  of 
the  dead.  Such  critics  will  examine  the  signs  of 
life  with  equal  gravity  in  living  insignificances. 
But  to  the  true  critic  a  living  insignificance  is 
already  dead. 

And  so,  as  in  a  dead  man  all  the  virtues  go  for 
nothing,  no  merit,  no  number  of  merits,  of  a 
secondary  kind,  in  a  writer  who  has  been  adjudged 
"not  to  exist,"  can  avail  anything.  The  critic  con- 
cerns himself  only  with  such  as  do  exist.  One  of 
these,  it  may  be,  exists  for  a  single  book  out  of 
many  books,  a  single  poem  out  of  many  volumes 
of  verse;  an  essay,  an  epigram,  the  preface  to  a 
book,  a  song  out  of  a  play.  No  perfect  thing  is  too 
small  for  eternal  recollection.  But  there  are  other 
writers  who,  though  they  have  never  condensed 
all  their  quality  into  any  quite  final  achievement, 
live  by  a  kind  of  bulk,  live  because  there  is  in  them 
something  living,  which  refuses  to  go  out.  It  is  in 
his  judgment  of  these  two  classes  of  writers,  the 
measure  of  his  skill  in  finding  vital  energy  con- 
centrated or  diffused,  in  a  cell  or  throughout  an 
organism,  that  the  critic  is  most  likely  to  show  his 
own  quality.  Charles  Lamb  is  one  of  the  greatest 
critics  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  infallibility  of  his 
instinct  as  a  critic  is  shown,  not  so  much  when  he 
writes  better  about  Lear  than  any  one  had  ever 


written  about  Lear,  but  when  he  reveals  to  us,  for 
the  first  time,  the  secret  of  Ford,n  the  mainspring 
of  Webster." 

Criticism,  when  it  is  not  mere  talk  about  litera- 
ture, concerns  itself  with  the  first  principles  of 
human  nature  and  with  fundamental  ideas.  There 
is  a  quite  valuable  kind  of  critic  to  whom  a  book 
is  merely  a  book,  who  is  interested  in  things  only 
as  they  become  words,  in  emotions  only  as  they 

10  add  fine  raptures  to  printed  pages.  To  such  critics 
we  owe  rules  and  systems;  when  they  tabulate  or 
elucidate  meter  or  any  principle  of  form  they  are 
doing  a  humble  but  useful  service  to  artists.  Their 
comments  on  books  are  often  pleasant  reading, 
sometimes  turning  into  a  kind  of  literature,  essays 
which  we  are  content  to  read  for  their  own  charm. 
But  there  is  hardly  anything  idler  than  literary 
criticism  which  is  a  mere  describing  and  comparing 
of  books,  a  mere  praise  and  blame  of  this  and  that 

20  writer  and  his  work.  When  Coleridge  writes  a 
criticism  of  Shakespeare,  he  is  giving  us  his  deepest 
philosophy,  in  a  manner  in  which  we  can  best  ap- 
prehend it.  Criticism  with  Goethe  is  part  of  his 
view  of  the  world,  his  judgment  of  human  nature, 
and  of  society.  With  Pater,  criticism  is  quickened 
meditation;  with  Matthew  Arnold,  a  form  of 
moral  instruction  or  mental  satire.  Lamb  said  in 
his  criticism  more  of  what  he  had  to  say  of  "what 
God  and  man  is,"  with  more  gravity  and  more 

30  intensity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  work. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  while  there  is  a  great  mass 
of  valuable  criticism  done  by  critics  who  were  only 
critics,  the  most  valuable  criticism  of  all,  the  only 
quite  essential  criticism,  has  been  done  by  creative 
writers,  for  the  most  part  poets.  The  criticism  of 
a  philosopher,  Aristotle's,  comes  next  to  that  of 
the  poets,  but  is  never  that  winged  thing  which 
criticism,  as  well  as  poetry,  can  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  poet.    Aristotle  is  the  mathematician  of  criti- 

40  cism,  while  Coleridge  is  the  high  priest. 

When  Dryden  said  "poets  themselves  are  the 
most  proper,  though,  I  conclude,  not  the  only 
critics,"  he  was  stating  a  fact  which  many  prose 
persons  have  tried,  though  vainly,  to  dispute. 
Baudelaire,  in  a  famous  passage  of  his  essay  on 
Wagner,  has  said  with  his  invariable  exactitude, 

Ford,  Webster:  Elizabethan  dramatists,  contemporaries 
of  Shakespeare. 
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"It  would  be  a  wholly  new  event  in  the  history  of 
the  arts  if  a  critic  were  to  turn  himself  into  a  poet, 
a  reversal  of  every  psychic  law,  a  monstrosity;  on 
the  other  hand,  all  great  poets  become  naturally, 
inevitably,  critics.  I  pity  the  poets  who  are  guided 
solely  by  instinct;  they  seem  to  me  incomplete. 
In  the  spiritual  life  of  the  former  there  must  come 
a  crisis  when  they  would  think  out  their  art,  dis- 
cover the  obscure  laws  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  produced,  and  draw  from  this  study  a  10 
series  of  precepts  whose  divine  purpose  is  infalli- 
bility in  poetic  production.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  a  critic  to  become  a  poet,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
a  poet  not  to  contain  a  critic."  And  in  England 
we  have  had  few  good  poets  who  have  not  on 
occasion  shown  themselves  good  critics.  What  is 
perhaps  strange  is,  that  they  have  put  some  of 
their  criticism  into  verse,  and  made  it  into  poetry. 
From  the  days  when  Lydgate  affirmed  of  Chaucer 
that  "he  of  English  in  making  was  the  best,"  to  20 
the  days  when  Landor  declared  of  Browning: 

Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 

No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 

So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 

So  varied  in  discourse;'1 

down,  indeed,  to  the  present  days,  when  Swin- 
burne has  repaid  Landor  all  his  praise  of  poets, 
almost  every  English  poet  has  been  generously 
just  to  his  contemporaries,  and  almost  every  poet 
has  found  the  exact  word  of  definition,  of  revela- 
tion, which  the  prose  critics  were  laboriously  hunt- 
ing for,  or  still  more  laboriously  writing  round.  To 
take  a  single  example,  could  anything  be  more  actu- 
ally critical,  in  the  severest  sense  of  the  word,  than 
these  lines  of  Shelley  on  Coleridge,  lines  which 
are  not  less  admirable  as  verse  than  as  criticism? 

You  will  see  Coleridge;  he  who  sits  obscure 

In  the  exceeding  luster  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind 

Which,  with  its  own  internal  lightning  blind, 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair 

A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls.™ 

Since  Chaucer  ...  in  discourse:  To  Robert  Browning, 
lines  7-10.  You  will  see  .  .  .  blinking  owls:  Letter  to 
Maria  Gisborne,  lines  202-208. 


Those  seven  lines  are  not  merely  good  criticism: 
they  are  final;  they  leave  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Criticism,  at  such  a  height,  is  no  longer  mere 
reasoning;  it  has  the  absolute  sanction  of  intu- 
ition. 

And,  it  will  be  found,  the  criticism  of  poets,  not 
only  such  as  is  expressed,  deliberately  or  by  the 
way,  in  verse,  but  such  as  is  set  down  by  them  in 
essays,  or  in  letters,  however  carefully  or  casually, 
remains  the  most  valuable  criticism  of  poetry  which 
we  can  get;  and,  similarly,  the  opinion  of  men  of 
genius  on  their  own  work  and  on  their  own  form 
of  art,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  more  value  than 
all  the  theories  made  by  "little  judges."  The  oc- 
casional notes  and  sayings  of  such  men  as  Blake 
and  Rossetti  are  often  of  more  essential  quality 
than  their  more  ordered  and  elaborate  comments. 
The  essence  they  contain  is  undiluted.  They  are 
what  is  remembered  over  from  a  state  of  inspira- 
tion; and  they  are  to  be  received  as  reports  are 
received  from  eye-witnesses,  whose  honesty  has 
already  proved  itself  in  authentic  deeds. 

The  Biographia  Literaria  is  the  greatest  book  of 
criticism  in  English,  and  one  of  the  most  annoying 
books  in  any  language.  The  thought  of  Coleridge 
has  to  be  pursued  across  stones,  ditches,  and 
morasses;  with  haste,  lingering,  and  disappoint- 
ment; it  turns  back,  loses  itself,  fetches  wide  cir- 
cuits, and  comes  to  no  visible  end.  But  you  must 
follow  it  step  by  step;  and  if  you  are  ceaselessly 
attentive,  will  be  ceaselessly  rewarded. 

When  Coleridge  says,  in  this  book,  that  "the 
ultimate  end  of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish 
the  principle  of  writing  than  to  furnish  rules  how 
to  pass  judgment  on  what  has  been  written  by 
others,"  he  is  defining  that  form  of  criticism  in 
which  he  is  supreme  among  critics.  Lamb  can  be 
more  instant  in  the  detection  of  beauty;  Pater  can 
make  over  again  an  image  or  likeness  of  that 
beauty  which  he  defines,  with  more  sensitive  pre- 
cision; but  no  one  has  ever  gone  deeper  down  into 
the  substance  of  creation  itself,  or  more  nearly 
reached  that  unknown  point  where  creation  be- 
gins. As  poet,  he  knows;  as  philosopher,  he  un- 
derstands; and  thus,  as  critic,  he  can  explain 
almost  the  origin  of  creation. 
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WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS  (1865-1939) 


To  understand  the  poetry  of  Yeats  fully,  one  must 
accept  his  statement  that  he  believed  in  supernatural 
spirits:  for  him  the  wail  of  a  banshee  through  a  house 
meant  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates;  the  fairies 
danced  again  in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  mountains;  and 
the  Celtic  gods  once  more  shaped  the  destiny  of  Irish 
heroes. 

Yeats  was  born  near  Dublin  in  1865  and  spent  most 
of  his  childhood  and  youth  at  Sligo  in  northwestern 
Ireland.  His  father  and  brother  were  well-known 
artists,  and  for  three  years  he  too  studied  painting. 
But  his  interest  in  literature  was  greater  and  led  to  a 
journalist's  career  in  London.  In  1888  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  Irish  folk  stories  and  fairy  tales. 
The  Wanderings  of  Oisin  (1889)  showed  his  belief  in 
supernatural  forces  and  his  acquaintance  with  Hindu 
and  Celtic  myth.  He  accepted  the  theory  of  William 
Blake  that  poetry  was  a  form  of  magic,  and  published 
an  essay  on  magic  in  1901.  During  his  London  years 
Yeats  associated  with  Arthur  Symons,  George  Moore, 
and  other  writers  who  were  popularizing  French  art 
and  literature  in  England.  Why  not  an  Irish  literary 
renaissance?  Yeats  asked  himself.  To  stimulate  in- 
terest in  Irish  literature  he  wrote  two  plays,  The 
Countess  Cathleen  (1892)  and  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire  (1894),  and  a  Boo\  of  Irish  Verse  (1895),  and  he 
urged  Synge  and  George  Moore  to  return  to  Ireland  to 
assist  him  in  his  literary  revival.  With  the  further  help 
of  Lady  Gregory  and  the  financial  support  of  Miss 
Horniman,  he  founded  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre, 
which  soon  became  the  famous  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin.  Although  Synge  and,  later,  Sean  O'Casey 
were  greater  dramatists,  Yeats  wrote  a  number  of  plays 
for  the  Irish  Theatre,  the  most  dramatic  of  which  was 
Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  (1902).  In  addition  to  plays  and 
several  volumes  of  lyrics,  Yeats  wrote  autobiographical 
works,  The  Trembling  of  the  Veil  (1915)  and  Dramatis 
Personae  (1935).  Like  his  two  poet  friends  James 
Stephen  and  A.  E.,  he  considered  himself  a  mystic  and 
a  disciple  of  the  theosophist  and  mystic  Swedenborg. 
He  believed  that  the  living  could  communicate  with  the 
dead;  in  fact,  he  married  a  medium,  Georgie  Lees,  in 
1917,  and  recorded  her  messages  from  "the  unseen 
world."  Like  most  true  mystics,  however,  Yeats  could 
be  quite  practical.  For  years  he  directed  the  Abbey 
Theatre.  In  1922  he  became  a  senator  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  performed  his  duties  efficiently.  He  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  in  1927.  Though 
his  mysticism  was  not  popular  with  younger  Irish 
writers,  they  respected  him  for  his  lifelong  crusade  in 
the  cause  of  a  native  Irish  literature.   He  died  in  1939. 


Worlds:    Collected  Poems,  Macmillan,   1933;    Collected 

Plays,  Macmillan,  1935. 
Biography  and  Criticism:   J.  M.  Hone,  William  Butler 

Yeats:     The  Poet   in   Contemporary   Ireland,    1916; 

J.  H.  Pollock,  William  Butler  Yeats,  1935. 


The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree  (1893) 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 

And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles 

made : 
Nine  bean-rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the 

honey-bee, 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes 
dropping  slow,  5 

Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where 
the  cricket  sings; 

There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple 
glow, 

And  evening  lull  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by  the 

shore;  10 

While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements 

grey, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 


The  White  Birds  (1893) 

I  would  that  we  were,  my  beloved,  white  birds  on 

the  foam  of  the  sea! 
We  tire  of  the  flame  of  the  meteor,  before  it  can 

fade  and  flee; 
And  the  flame  of  the  blue  star  of  twilight,  hung 

low  on  the  rim  of  the  sky, 
Has  awaked  in  our  hearts,  my  beloved,  a  sadness 

that  may  not  die. 

A  weariness  comes  from  those  dreamers,  dew 
dabbled,  the  lily  and  rose;  •         5 

Ah,  dream  not  of  them,  my  beloved,  the  flame  of 
the  meteor  that  goes, 
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Or  the  flame  of  the  blue  star  that  lingers  hung  low 

in  the  fall  of  the  dew: 
For  I  would  we  were  changed  to  white  birds  on 

the  wandering  foam:   I  and  you! 


I  am  haunted  by  numberless  islands,  and  many  a 

Danaan  shore, 
Where  time  would  surely  forget  us,  and  sorrow 

come  near  us  no  more;  10 

Soon  far  from  the  rose  and  the  lily,  and  free  of  the 

flames  would  we  be, 
Were  we  only  white  birds,  my  beloved,  buoyed 

out  on  the  foam  of  the  sea! 


Never  Give  All  the  Heart  (1904) 

Never  give  all  the  heart,  for  love 

Will  hardly  seem  worth  thinking  of 

To  passionate  women  if  it  seem 

Certain,  and  they  never  dream 

That  it  fades  out  from  kiss  to  kiss;  b 

For  everything  that's  lovely  is 

But  a  brief,  dreamy,  kind  delight. 

O  never  give  the  heart  outright, 

For  they,  for  all  smooth  lips  can  say, 

Have  given  their  hearts  up  to  the  play.        10 

And  who  could  play  it  well  enough 

If  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  with  love? 

He  that  made  this  knows  all  the  cost, 

For  he  gave  all  his  heart  and  lost. 


JOHN  MASEFIELD  (1874-        ) 


John  Masefield  was  born  at  Ledbury,  Herefordshire, 
June  1,  1874.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea  on 
a  merchant  ship  and  several  years  later  lived  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  in  New  York,  finally  getting  a 
steady  job  in  a  carpet  factory.  In  the  evenings  he  had 
time  to  read  Chaucer,  Keats,  and  Milton,  and  under 
their  inspiration  to  write  poems  of  his  own.  In  1897  he 
returned  to  England  to  begin  a  literary  career.  His 
early  success  with  Salt  Water  Ballads  in  1902  gave  him 
confidence  in  his  ability,  and  since  then  he  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  verse,  including  more  sea  bal- 
lads, and  also  poems  of  English  life  like  The  Everlasting 
Mercy  (1911).  His  determination  to  champion  "the 
dust  and  scum  of  the  earth"  is  revealed  here  and  else- 
where in  his  writings.  His  novels  are  more  wildly 
romantic  than  his  poetry.  The  best  of  these,  Sard 
Harder  (1924)  and  Odtaa  (1926),  are  based  on  his  own 
experiences  as  sailor  and  wanderer. 

At  the  death  of  Robert  Bridges  in  1930,  Masefield 
was  chosen  poet  laureate.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished the  biography  of  an  old  sailing  ship,  The  Wan- 
derer of  Liverpool.  In  many  of  his  novels,  and  poems 
too,  he  revived  the  romance  of  the  high  seas,  for  like 
Conrad  he  saw  the  tramp  steamer  take  the  place  of  the 
old  three-master.  In  his  verse  a  love  of  adventure  is 
constantly  held  in  check  by  a  love  for  his  fellow  human 
beings  who  do  the  world's  work.  His  interest  in  ordinary 
men  and  his  sympathy  for  them  has  survived  honors 
which  might  have  turned  the  head  of  a  less  modest  poet. 


Worlds:  Collected  Poems,  Heinemann,  1938;  Salt-Water 
Poems  and  Ballads,  Macmillan,  1928. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  W.  H.  Hamilton,  John 
Masefield,  A  Popular  Study,  1925. 

A  Consecration  (1902) 

Not  of  the  princes  and  prelates  with  periwigged 

charioteers 
Riding  triumphantly  laurelled  to  lap  the  fat  of  the 

years, — 
Rather     the     scorned — the     rejected — the     men 

hemmed  in  with  the  spears; 

The  men  of  the  tattered  battalion  which  fights  till 

it  dies. 
Dazed  with  the  dust  of  the  battle,  the  din  and  the 

cries,  5 

The  men  with  the  broken  heads  and  the  blood 

running  into  their  eyes. 

Not  the  be- medalled  commander,  beloved  of  the 

throne, 
Riding  cock-horse  to  parade  when  the  bugles  are 

blown, 
But  the  lads  who  carried  the  koppie  and  cannot  be 

known. 

The  White  Birds.  9.  Danaan  shore:   the  land  of  A  Consecration.  9.  carried  the  koppie:   won  the  small 

eternal  happiness  in  Irish  tradition.  hill  (kopje). 
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Not  the  ruler  for  me,  but  the  ranker,  the  tramp  of 
the  road,  10 

The  slave  with  the  sack  on  his  shoulders  pricked 
on  with  the  goad, 

The  man  with  too  weighty  a  burden,  too  weary  a 
load. 

The  sailor,  the  stoker  of  steamers,  the  man  with  a 

clout, 
The  chantyman  bent  at  the  halliards  putting  a  tune 

to  the  shout, 
The  drowsy  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  tired  lookout. 

Others  may  sing  of  the  wine  and  the  wealth  and 

the  mirth,  16 

The  portly  presence  of  potentates  goodly  in  girth; — 

Mine  be  the  dirt  and  the  dross,  the  dust  and  scum 

of  the  earth! 

Theirs  be  the  music,  the  color,  the  glory,  the  gold; 
Mine  be  a  handful  of  ashes,  a  mouthful  of  mold. 
Of  the  maimed,  of  the  halt  and  the  blind  in  the 

rain  and  the  cold —  21 

Of  these  shall  my  songs  be  fashioned,  my  tales  be 

told. 

Amen. 

Sea-Fever  (1902) 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea 

and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship,  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song  and  the 

white  sail's  shaking, 
And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea's  face  and  a  gray  dawn 

breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of 
the  running  tide  5 

Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds 
flying, 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the 
sea-gulls  crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again  to  the  vagrant 

gypsy  life, 
To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's  way  where  the 

wind's  like  a  whetted  knife;  10 


And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing 

fellow- rover, 
And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long 

trick's  over. 


London  Town  (1903) 

Oh  London  Town's  a  fine  town,  and  London  sights 

are  rare, 
And  London  ale  is  right  ale,  and  brisk's  the  London 

air, 
And  busily  goes  the  world  there,  but  crafty  grows 

the  mind, 
And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I'm  glad  to  leave 

behind. 

Then  hey  for  croft  and  hop-yard,  and  hill,  and 

field,  and  pond,  5 

With  Bredon  Hill  before  me  and  Malvern  Hill 

beyond. 
The  hawthorn  white  i'  the  hedgerow,  and  all  the 

spring's  attire 
In  the  comely  land  of  Teme  and  Lugg,  and  Clent, 

and  Clee,  and  Wyre. 

Oh  London  girls  are  brave  girls,  in  silk  and  cloth 

o'  gold, 
And  London  shops  are  rare  shops  where  gallant 

things  are  sold,  10 

And  bonnily  clinks  the  gold  there,  but  drowsily 

blinks  the  eye, 
And   London   Town   of  all    towns   I'm   glad    to 

hurry  by. 

Then  hey  for  covert  and  woodland,  and  ash  and 
elm  and  oak, 

Tewkesbury  inns,  and  Malvern  roofs,  and  Worces- 
ter chimney  smoke. 

The  apple  trees  in  the  orchard,  the  cattle  in  the  byre, 

And  all  the  land  from  Ludlow  town  to  Bredon 
church's  spire.  16 

Oh  London   tunes  are   new   tunes,  and  London 

books  are  wise, 
And  London  plays  are  rare  plays,  and  fine  to 

country  eyes, 

London  Town.    6.  Bredon  Hill,   Malvern  Hill:    in 

Worcestershire.  8.  Teme  .  .  .  Wyre:  rivers  and  hills  in 

Shropshire  and  Worcestershire. 
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But  wretchedly  fare  the  most  there  and  merrily  Scent  of  the  fern  and  song  of  the  lark  by  brook, 

fare  the  few,  and  field,  and  wold, 

And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I'm  glad  to  hurry  To  the  comely  folk  at  the  hearth-stone  and  the 

through.                                                         20  talk  beside  the  fire, 

In  the  hearty  land,  where  I  was  bred,  my  land  of 

So  hey  for  the  road,  the  west  road,  by  mill  and  heart's  desire, 
forge  and  fold, 


RUPERT  BROOKE  (1887-1915) 


Like  Keats  and  Shelley,  Brooke  died  young,  and  a  legend 
has  grown  around  the  poetry  he  wrote  and  the  poetry 
he  did  not  live  to  write.  The  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at 
Rugby,  he  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge  and 
traveled  in  Germany,  America,  and  the  South  Seas. 
He  wrote  several  of  his  best  poems  while  staying  in 
Mataiea  on  Tahiti.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
Georgian  Poetry  (1911-1912)  and  of  a  quarterly  called 
New  Numbers,  three  issues  of  which  appeared  in  1914. 
When  war  was  declared,  he  was  commissioned  and  took 
part  in  a  relief  expedition  sent  to  Antwerp.  In  1915, 
while  on  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  died  of  blood 
poisoning  and  was  buried  on  the  island  of  Skyros  off 
the  coast  of  Greece.  His  poetry  was  widely  read  and 
admired  during  the  First  World  War.  It  shows  the 
curiously  mingling  influences  of  John  Donne,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  and  Walt  Whitman.  In  its  lyrical  harmony 
and  idealism  it  is  characteristic  of  those  pre-1914  poets 
who  called  themselves  Georgians;  in  its  serenity  it 
differs  absolutely  from  the  poetry  of  the  interwar  period 
1918  to  1939. 

The  Hill  (1911) 

Breathless,  we  flung  us  on  the  windy  hill, 

Laughed  in  the  sun,  and  kissed  the  lovely  grass. 

You  said,  "Through  glory  and  ecstasy  we  pass; 
Wind,  sun,  and  earth  remain,  the  birds  sing  still, 
When  we  are  old,  are  old.  .  .  ."   "And  when  we  die 

All's  over  that  is  ours;  and  life  burns  on  6 

Through  other  lovers,  other  lips,"  said  I, 

"Heart  of  my  heart,  our  heaven  is  now,  is  won!" 


"We  are  earth's  best,  that  learnt  her  lesson  here. 

Life  is  our  cry.    We  have  kept  the  faith!"  we 

said;  10 

"We  shall  go  down  with  unreluctant  tread 

Rose-crowned  into  the  darkness!"  .  .  .     Proud  we 

were, 
And  laughed,  that  had  such  brave  true  things  to  say. 
— And  then  you  suddenly  cried,  and  turned  away. 

The  Dead  (1914) 

These  hearts  were  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares, 
Washed  marvellously  with  sorrow,  swift  to  mirth. 
The  years  had  given  them  kindness.    Dawn  was 
theirs, 
And  sunset,  and  the  colors  of  the  earth. 
These  had  seen  movement,  and  heard  music;  known 
Slumber    and    waking;     loved;     gone    proudly 
friended ;  6 

Felt  the  quick  stir  of  wonder;  sat  alone; 
Touched  flowers  and  furs  and  cheeks.   All  this  is 
ended. 
There  are  waters   blown   by   changing  winds   to 

laughter 
And  lit  by  the  rich  skies,  all  day.    And  after,       10 
Frost,  with  a  gesture,  stays  the  waves  that  dance 
And  wandering  loveliness.    He  leaves  a  white 

Unbroken  glory,  a  gathered  radiance, 
A  width,  a  shining  peace,  under  the  night. 


JAMES  MATTHEW  BARRIE  (1860-1937) 


J.  M.  Barrie  was  born  in  Kirriemuir,  Scotland,  May  9, 
1860.  During  his  schooling  at  Dumfries  Academy,  he 
maintained,  he  rarely  opened  his  books  except  to  draw 
pictures  on  them.  His  first  play,  Bandelero  the  Bandit, 
was  presented  by  the  Dumfries  Academy  Dramatic 
Society.    He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edin- 


burgh with  honors  in  English  literature  and,  after 
working  on  a  Nottingham  newspaper,  tried  his  hand 
at  free-lance  journalism  in  London.  In  1888  his  Auld 
Licht  Idylls,  studies  of  Scottish  characters,  were  favor- 
ably received.  Three  years  later  he  published  the  best 
of  his  novels,  The  Little  Minister.    He  married  Mary 
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Ansell  at  this  time  and  was  divorced  from  her  fourteen 
years  later.  In  1913  he  was  knighted.  He  received  an 
honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Letters,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1922  and  later  became  chancellor 
of  the  university.  He  died  in  1937  and  was  buried  in 
his  native  Kirriemuir. 

Barrie's  literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
plays.  In  The  Admirable  Crichton  (1902)  and  Peter  Pan 
(1904)  he  proved  himself  a  master  of  fantasy.  His  plays 
on  English  life,  though  popular  when  first  produced, 
had  too  much  whimsy  and  too  little  conflict  to  win 
permanent  popularity  on  the  E,nglish  stage.  The  best 
of  these  are  Dear  Brutus  (1917)  and  Shall  We  Join  the 
Ladies?  (1922).  His  serious  play  on  a  Biblical  subject, 
called  The  Boy  David,  was  produced  in  London  the 
year  before  his  death. 

In  The  Twelve-Pound  Look  (1910)  Barrie  shows  him- 
self a  master  of  the  art  of  verbal  fencing.  He  is  at  his 
best  when  his  characters  drop  their  foils  and  try  to 
turn  the  tables  on  each  other. 

Worlds:    The  Worlds  of  J.  M.  Barrie,  14  vols.,  Scribner, 

1929-1931;    The  Plays  of  Barrie,   1   vol.,  Scribner, 

1928. 
Biography  and  Criticism:    H.   M.   Walbrook,  /.   M. 

Barrie  and  the  Theater,  1922;   W.  A.  Darlington, 

/.  M.  Barrie,  1938. 

The  Twelve-Pound  Look  (1910) 

If  quite  convenient  (as  they  say  about  cheques)  you  are 
to  conceive  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  your  own  house,  and 
that  Harry  Sims  is  you.  Perhaps  the  ornamentation  of  the 
house  is  a  trifle  ostentatious,  but  if  you  cavil  at  that  we  are 
willing  to  redecorate:  you  don't  get  out  of  being  Harry 
Sims  on  a  mere  matter  of  plush  and  dadoes.71  It  pleases  us 
to  make  him  a  city  man,n  but  (rather  than  lose  you)  he  can 
be  turned  with  a  scrape  of  the  pen  into  a  K.  C.,n  fashion- 
able doctor.  Secretary  of  State,  or  what  you  will.  We  con- 
ceive him  of  a  pleasant  rotundity  with  a  thicl{  red  neck,  but 
we  shall  waive  that  point  if  you  /{now  him  to  be  thin. 

It  is  that  day  in  your  career  when  everything  went  wrong 
just  when  everything  seemed  to  be  superlatively  right. 

In  Harry  s  case  it  was  a  woman  who  did  the  mischief. 
She  came  to  him  in  his  great  hour  and  told  him  she  did 
not  admire  him.  Of  course  he  turned  her  out  of  the  house 
and  was  soon  himself  again,  but  it  spoilt  the  morning  for 
him.    This  is  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  quite  enough  too. 

Harry  is  to  receive  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  a  few 

The  Twelve-Pound  Look,  dadoes:  plural  of  dado,  in 
interior  decoration,  the  lower  part  of  a  wall  with  its  orna- 
mentation, city  man:  businessman.  K.  C:  King's 
Counsellor,  a  lawyer. 


days,  and  we  discover  him  in  the  sumptuous  "snuggery''  of 
his  home  in  Kensington  (or  is  it  Westminster?),  rehearsing 
the  ceremony  with  his  wife.  They  have  been  at  it  all  the 
morning,  a  pleasing  occupation.  Mrs.  Sims  (as  we  may 
call  her  for  the  last  time,  as  it  were,  and  strictly  as  a  good- 
natured  joke)  is  wearing  her  presentation  gown,  and  per- 
sonates the  august  one  who  is  about  to  dub  her  Harry 
knight.  She  is  seated  regally.  Her  jewelled  shoulders  pro- 
claim aloud  her  husband's  generosity.  She  must  be  an 
extraordinarily  proud  and  happy  woman,  yet  she  has  a 
drawn  face  and  shrinking  ways  as  if  there  were  some  one 
near  her  of  whom  she  is  afraid.  She  claps  her  hands,  as 
the  signal  to  Harry.  He  enters  bowing,  and  with  a  graceful 
swerve  of  the  leg.  He  is  only  partly  in  costume,  the  sword 
and  the  real  stockings  not  having  arrived  yet.  With  a 
gliding  motion  that  is  only  delayed  while  one  leg  makes  up 
on  the  other,  he  reaches  his  wife,  and,  going  on  one  knee, 
raises  her  hand  superbly  to  his  lips.  She  taps  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  paper-knife  and  says  huskily,  "Rise,  Sir 
Harry."  He  rises,  bows,  and  glides  about  the  room,  going 
on  his  knees  to  various  articles  of  furniture,  and  rising  from 
each  a  knight.  It  is  a  radiant  domestic  scene,  and  Harry 
is  as  dignified  as  if  he  knew  that  royalty  was  rehearsing  it 
at  the  other  end. 

Sir  Harry.  [Complacently]  Did  that  seem  all 
right,  eh? 

Lady  Sims.   [Much  relieved]  I  think  perfect. 

Sir  Harry.    But  was  it  dignified? 

Lady  Sims.  Oh,  very.  And  it  will  be  still  more 
so  when  you  have  the  sword.  6 

Sir  Hairy.  The  sword  will  lend  it  an  air.  There 
are  really  the  five  moments  [Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word] — the  glide — the  dip — the  kiss — the  tap — 
and  you  back  out  a  knight.  It's  short,  but  it's  a 
very  beautiful  ceremony.  [Kindly]  Anything  you 
can  suggest?  12 

Lady  Sims.    No — oh  no.    [Nervously,  seeing  him 

pause  to  kiss  the  tassel  of  a  cushion]  You  don't 

think  you  have  practised  till  you  know  what  to 

do  almost  too  well  ?  16 

[He  has  been  in  a  blissful  temper,  but  such 

niggling  criticism  would  try  any  man.] 

Sir  Harry.  I  do  not.  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Wait 
till  your  opinion  is  asked  for. 

Lady  Sims.  [Abashed]  I'm  sorry,  Harry.  [A 
perfect  butler  appears  and  presents  a  card.]  "The 
Flora  Type-Writing  Agency."  21 

Sir  Harry.  Ah,  yes.  I  telephoned  them  to  send 
some  one.   A  woman,  I  suppose,  Tombes? 
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Tombes.    Yes,  Sir  Harry.  24 

Sir  Harry.   Show  her  in  here.    [He  has  very  lately 

become   a    stickler  for   etiquette.]     And,    Tombes, 

strictly  speaking,  you  know,  I  am  not  Sir  Harry 

till  Thursday. 

Tombes.    Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it  is  such  a  satis- 
faction to  us.  30 
Sir  Harry.     [Good-naturedly]   Ah,    they   like   it 
downstairs,  do  they? 

Tombes.  [Unbending]  Especially  the  females, 
Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  Exactly.  You  can  show  her  in, 
Tombes.  36 

[The  butler  departs  on  his  mighty  task] 
You  can  tell  the  woman  what  she  is  wanted  for, 
Emmy,  while  I  change.  [He  is  too  modest  to  boast 
about  himself,  and  prefers  to  keep  a  wife  in  the  house 
for  that  purpose]  You  can  tell  her  the  sort  of  things 
about  me  that  will  come  better  from  you.  [Smiling 
happily]  You  heard  what  Tombes  said,  "Especially 
the  females."  And  he  is  right.  Success!  The 
women  like  it  even  better  than  the  men.  And 
rightly.  For  they  share.  You  share,  Lady  Sims. 
Not  a  woman  will  see  that  gown  without  being 
sick  with  envy  of  it.  I  know  them.  Have  all  our 
lady  friends  in  to  see  it.  It  will  make  them  ill  for 
a  week.  48 

[These  sentiments  carry  him  off  light-heartedly, 
and  presently  the  disturbing  element  is  shown 
in.  She  is  a  mere  typist,  dressed  in  uncommonly 
good  taste,  but  at  contemptibly  small  expense, 
and  she  is  carrying  her  typewriter  in  a  friendly 
way  rather  than  as  a  badge  of  slavery,  as  of 
course  it  is.  Her  eye  is  clear;  and  in  odd  con- 
trast to  Lady  Sims,  she  is  self-reliant  and 
serene :] 
Kate.  [Respectfully,  but  she  should  have  waited 
to  be  spoken  to]  Good  morning,  madam. 

Lady  Sims.  [In  her  nervous  way,  and  scarcely 
noticing  that  the  typist  is  a  little  too  ready  with  her 
tongue]  Good  morning.  [As  a  first  impression  she 
rather  likes  the  woman,  and  the  woman,  though  it  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  rather  likes  her.  Lady 
Sims  has  a  maid  for  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  her, 
and  probably  another  for  waiting  on  the  maid,  and 
she  gazes  with  a  little  envy  perhaps  at  a  woman  who 
does  things  for  herself]  Is  that  the  typewriting 
machine? 


Kate.    [Who  is  getting  it  ready  for  use]  Yes  [Not 

"Yes,  madam"  as  it  ought  to  be].   I  suppose  if  I  am 

to  work  here  I  may  take  this  off.    I  get  on  better 

without  it.  56 

[She  is  referring  to  her  hat.] 

Lady  Sims.    Certainly.    [But  the  hat  is  already 

off.]    I  ought  to  apologise  for  my  gown.    I  am  to 

be  presented  this  week,  and  I  was  trying  it  on. 

[Her  tone  is  not  really  apologetic.    She  is  rather 

clinging  to  the  glory  of  her  gown,  wistfully,  as 

if  not  absolutely  certain,  you  know,  that  it  is 

a  glory.] 

Kate.  It  is  beautiful,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so. 
[She  frankly  admires  it.    She  probably  has  a 
best,  and  a  second  best  of  her  own:   that  sort 
of  thing.] 

Lady  Sims.  [With  a  flush  of  pride  in  the  gown] 
Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful.  [The  beauty  of  it  gives  her 
courage.]   Sit  down,  please.  62 

Kate.  [The  sort  of  woman  who  would  have  sat 
down  in  any  case]  I  suppose  it  is  some  copying  you 
want  done?  I  got  no  particulars.  I  was  told  to 
come  to  this  address,  but  that  was  all.  65 

Lady  Sims.  [Almost  with  the  humility  of  a  serv- 
ant] Oh,  it  is  not  work  for  me,  it  is  for  my  husband, 
and  what  he  needs  is  not  exactly  copying.  [Swell- 
ing, for  she  is  proud  of  Harry]  He  wants  a  number 
of  letters  answered — hundreds  of  them— letters 
and  telegrams  of  congratulation.  70 

Kate.    [As  if  it  were  all  in  the  days  work]  Yes? 

Lady  Sims.  [Remembering  that  Harry  expects 
every  wife  to  do  her  duty]  My  husband  is  a  remark- 
able man.  He  is  about  to  be  knighted.  [Pause,  but 
Kate  does  not  fall  to  the  floor.]  He  is  to  be  knighted 
for  his  services  to — [On  reflection] — for  his  services. 
[She  is  conscious  that  she  is  not  doing  Harry  justice.] 
He  can  explain  it  so  much  better  than  I  can.       76 

Kate.  [In  her  businesslike  way]  And  I  am  to 
answer  the  congratulations? 

Lady  Sims.  [Afraid  that  it  will  be  a  hard  task] 
Yes. 

Kate.    [Blithely]  It  is  work  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of.  81 
[She  proceeds  to  type.] 

Lady  Sims.  But  you  can't  begin  till  you  know 
what  he  wants  to  say. 

Kate.  Only  a  specimen  letter.  Won't  it  be  the 
usual  thing?  85 
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Lady  Sims.  [To  whom  this  is  a  new  idea]  Is 
there  a  usual  thing? 

Kate.    Oh  yes. 
[She  continues  to  type,  and  Lady  Sims,  half- 
mesmerized,  gazes  at  her  nimble  fingers.    The 
useless  woman  watches  the  useful  one,  and  she 
sighs,  she  could  not  tell  why.] 

Lady  Sims.  How  quickly  you  do  it.  It  must 
be  delightful  to  be  able  to  do  something,  and  to 
do  it  well.  91 

Kate.    [Thankfully]  Yes,  it  is  delightful. 

Lady  Sims.  [Again  remembering  the  source  of  all 
her  greatness]  But,  excuse  me,  I  don't  think  that 
will  be  any  use.  My  husband  wants  me  to  explain 
to  you  that  his  is  an  exceptional  case.  He  did  not 
try  to  get  this  honor  in  any  way.  It  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  him —  97 

Kate.  [Who  is  a  practical  Kate  and  no  dealer  in 
sarcasm]  That  is  what  I  have  written. 

Lady  Si?ns.  [In  whom  sarcasm  would  meet  a  dead 
wall]  But  how  could  you  know? 

Kate.    I  only  guessed.  100 

Lady  Sims.    Is  that  the  usual  thing? 

Kate.   Oh  yes. 

Lady  Sims.   They  don't  try  to  get  it? 

Kate.    I  don't  know.    That  is  what  we  are  told 

to  say  in  the  letters.  105 

[To  her  at  present  the  only  important  thing  about 

the  letters  is  that  they  are  ten  shillings  the 

hundred.] 

Lady  Sims.  [Returning  to  surer  ground]  I  should 
explain  that  my  husband  is  not  a  man  who  cares 
for  honors.    So  long  as  he  does  his  duty 

Kate.    Yes,  I  have  been  putting  that  in.         109 

Lady  Sims.  Have  you?  But  he  particularly 
wants  it  to  be  known  that  he  would  have  declined 
a  title  were  it  not 

Kate.   I  have  got  it  here. 

Lady  Sims.    What  have  you  got?  114 

Kate.  [Reading]  "Indeed  I  would  have  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  decline  had  it  not  been  that  I  want 
to  please  my  wife." 

Lady  Sims.  [Heavily]  But  how  could  you  know 
it  was  that? 

Kate.   Is  it  ?  120 

Lady  Sims.  [Who  after  all  is  the  one  with  the 
right  to  ask  questions]  Do  they  all  accept  it  for  that 
reason  ? 


Kate.  That  is  what  we  are  told  to  say  in  the 
letters. 

Lady  Sims.  [Thoughtlessly]  It  is  quite  as  if  you 
knew  my  husband.  126 

Kate.   I  assure  you,  I  don't  even  know  his  name. 

Lady  Sims.  [Suddenly  showing  that  she  knows  him] 
Oh,  he  wouldn't  like  that. 

[And  it  is  here  that  Harry  re-enters  in  his  city  garments, 

looking  so  gay,  feeling  so  jolly  that  we  bleed  for  him. 

However,  the  annoying  Katherine  is  to  get  a  shock 

also.] 

Lady  Sims.   This  is  the  lady,  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  [Shooting  his  cuffs]  Yes,  yes.  Good 
morning,  my  dear.  13 1 

[Then  they  see  each  other,  and  their  mouths  open, 
but  not  for  words.  After  the  first  surprise 
Kate  seems  to  find  some  humor  in  the  situa- 
tion, but  Harry  lowers  like  a  thundercloud.] 

Lady  Sims.  [Who  has  seen  nothing]  I  have  been 
trying  to  explain  to  her 

Sir  Harry.  Eh — what?  [He  controls  himself] 
Leave  it  to  me,  Emmy;  I'll  attend  to  her.  135 
[Lady  Sims  goes,  with  a  dread  fear  that  some- 
how she  has  vexed  her  lord,  and  then  Harry 
attends  to  the  intruder.] 

Sir  Harry.    [  With  concentrated  scorn]  You ! 

Kate.    [As  if  agreeing  with  him]  Yes,  it's  funny. 

Sir  Harry.  The  shamelessness  of  your  daring  to 
come  here!  139 

Kate.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  less  a  surprise  to  me 
than  it  is  to  you.  I  was  sent  here  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business.  I  was  given  only  the  number  of 
the  house.    I  was  not  told  the  name. 

Sir  Harry.  [Withering  her]  The  ordinary  way  of 
business!  This  is  what  you  have  fallen  to — a  typist ! 

Kate.    [U n withered]  Think  oi  it\  146 

Sir  Harry.  After  going  through  worse  straits, 
I'll  be  bound. 

Kate.  [  With  some  grim  memories]  Much  worse 
straits.  150 

Sir  Harry.  [Alas,  laughing  coarsely]  My  con- 
gratulations. 

Kate.    Thank  you,  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  [  Who  is  annoyed,  as  any  man  would 
be,  not  to  find  her  abject]  Eh?  What  was  that  you 
called  me,  madam?  155 

Kate.  Isn't  it  Harry?  On  my  soul,  I  almost  forget. 
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Sir  Harry.  It  isn't  Harry  to  you.  My  name  is 
Sims,  if  you  please. 

Kate.  Yes,  I  had  not  forgotten  that.  It  was  my 
name,  too,  you  see.  160 

Sir  Harry.  [In  his  best  manner]  It  was  your  name 
till  you  forfeited  the  right  to  bear  it. 

Kate.   Exactly.  163 

Sir  Harry.  [Gloating]  I  was  furious  to  find  you 
here,  but  on  second  thoughts  it  pleases  me.  [From 
the  depths  of  his  moral  nature]  There  is  a  salt  justice 
in  this. 

Kate.    [Sympathetically]  Tell  me? 

Sir  Harry.  Do  you  know  what  you  were  brought 
here  to  do?  170 

Kate.  I  have  just  been  learning.  You  have 
been  made  a  knight,  and  I  was  summoned  to  an- 
swer the  messages  of  congratulation. 

Sir  Harry.  That's  it,  that's  it.  You  come  on  this 
day  as  my  servant!  175 

Kate.    I,  who  might  have  been  Lady  Sims. 

Sir  Harry.  And  you  are  her  typist  instead.  And 
she  has  four  menservants.  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  saw 
her  in  her  presentation  gown.  179 

Kate.  I  wonder  if  she  would  let  me  do  her  wash- 
ing, Sir  Harry? 

[Her  want  of  taste  disgusts  him] 

Sir  Harry.  [  With  dignity]  You  can  go.  The  mere 
thought  that  only  a  few  flights  of  stairs  separates 

such  as  you  from  my  innocent  children 

[He  will  never  kpow  why  a  new  light  has  come 
into  her  face] 

Kate.    [Slowly]  You  have  children?  185 

Sir  Harry.    [Inflated]  Two. 

[He  wonders  why  she  is  so  long  in  answering] 

Kate.  [Resorting  to  impertinence]  Such  a  nice 
number. 

Sir  Harry.  [  With  an  extra  turn  of  the  screw]  Both 
boys.  190 

Kate.  Successful  in  everything.  Are  they  like 
you,  Sir  Harry? 

Sir  Harry.    [Expanding]  They  are  very  like  me. 

Kate.   That's  nice. 
[Even   on   such   a   subject  as  this  she  can   be 

ribald] 

Sir  Harry.    Will  you  please  to  go.  195 

Kate.  Heigho!  What  shall  I  say  to  my  employer? 

Sir  Harry.   That  is  no  affair  of  mine. 

Kate.   What  will  you  say  to  Lady  Sims? 


Sir  Harry.    I  flatter  myself  that  whatever  I  say, 

Lady  Sims  will  accept  without  comment.  200 

[She  smiles,  heaven  knows  why,  unless  her  next 

remark  explains  it] 

Kate.   Still  the  same  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.    What  do  you  mean? 

Kate.  Only  that  you  have  the  old  confidence  in 
your  profound  knowledge  of  the  sex.  204 

Sir  Harry.  [Beginning  to  thinly  as  little  of  her  in- 
tellect as  of  her  morals]  I  suppose  I  know  my  wife. 

Kate.  [Hopelessly  dense]  I  suppose  so.  I  was  only 
remembering  that  you  used  to  think  you  knew  her 
in  the  days  when  I  was  the  lady.  [He  is  merely 
wasting  his  time  on  her,  and  he  indicates  the  door. 
She  is  not  sufficiently  the  lady  to  retire  worsted]  Well, 
good-bye,  Sir  Harry.  Won't  you  ring,  and  the  four 
menservants  will  show  me  out?  211 

[But  he  hesitates] 

Sir  Harry.    [In  spiie  of  himself]  As  you  are  here, 

there  is  something   I   want   to  get   out  of  you. 

[  Wishing  he  could  ask  it  less  eagerly]  Tell  me,  who 

was  the  man?  215 

[  The  strange  woman — it  is  evident  now  that  she  has 

always  been  strange  to  him — smiles  tolerantly] 

Kate.    You  never  found  out? 

Sir  Harry.    I  could  never  be  sure. 

Kate.  [Reflectively]  I  thought  that  would  worry 
you.  219 

Sir  Harry.  [Sneering]  It's  plain  that  he  soon  left 
you. 

Kate.    Very  soon. 

Sir  Harry.  As  I  could  have  told  you.  [But  still 
she  surveys  him  with  the  smile  of  the  free.  The 
badgered  man  has  to  entreat]  Who  was  he?  It  was 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  cannot  matter  to  any  of  us 
now.   Kate,  tell  me  who  he  was?  226 

[It  is  his  first  youthful  moment,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause of  that  she  does  not  wish  to  hurt  him] 

Kate.    [Shaking  a  motherly  head]  Better  not  ask. 

Sir  Harry.    I  do  ask.   Tell  me. 

Kate.    It  is  kinder  not  to  tell  you.  229 

Sir  Harry.  [Violently]  Then,  by  James,  it  was 
one  of  my  own  pals.  Was  it  Bernard  Roche?  [She 
shakes  her  head]  It  may  have  been  some  one  who 
comes  to  my  house  still.  233 

Kate.  I  think  not.  [Reflecting]  Fourteen  years! 
You  found  my  letter  that  night  when  you  went 
home? 
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Sir  Harry.    [Impatient]  Yes.  237 

Kate.  I  propped  it  against  the  decanters.  I 
thought  you  would  be  sure  to  see  it  there.  It  was 
a  room  not  unlike  this,  and  the  furniture  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  attractive  way.  How  it  all 
comes  back  to  me.  Don't  you  see  me,  Harry,  in 
hat  and  cloak,  putting  the  letter  there,  taking  a 
last  look  around,  and  then  stealing  out  into  the 
night  to  meet 245 

Sir  Harry.   Whom? 

Kate.  Him.  Hours  pass,  no  sound  in  the  room 
but  the  tick-tack  of  the  clock,  and  then  about 
midnight  you  return  alone.    You  take 

Sir  Harry.   [Gruffly]  1  wasn't  alone.  250 

Kate.  [The  picture  spoilt]  No?  oh.  [Plaintively] 
Here  have  I  all  these  years  been  conceiving  it 
wrongly.  [She  studies  his  face.]  1  believe  something 
interesting  happened?  254 

Sir  Harry.  [Growling]  Something  confoundedly 
annoying. 

Kate.    [Coaxing]  Do  tell  me. 

Sir  Harry.  We  won't  go  into  that.  Who  was  the 
man?  Surely  a  husband  has  a  right  to  know  with 
whom  his  wife  bolted.  260 

Kate.  [Who  is  detestably  ready  with  her  tongue] 
Surely  the  wife  has  a  right  to  know  how  he  took  it. 
[The  woman  s  love  of  bargaining  comes  to  her  aid.] 
A  fair  exchange.  You  tell  me  what  happened,  and 
I  will  tell  you  who  he  was.  263 

Sir  Harry.  You  will?  Very  well.  [//  is  the  first 
point  on  which  they  have  agreed,  and,  forgetting  him- 
self he  takes  a  place  beside  her  on  the  fire-seat.  He  is 
thinking  only  of  what  he  is  to  tell  her,  but  she,  woman- 
like, is  conscious  of  their  proximity.] 

Kate.  [Tastelessly]  Quite  like  old  times.  [He 
moves  away  from  her  indignantly.]    Go  on,  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  [  Who  has  a  manful  shrinking  from  say- 
ing anything  that  is  to  his  disadvantage]  Well,  as  you 
know,  I  was  dining  at  the  club  that  night. 

Kate.   Yes.  269 

Sir  Harry.  Jack  Lamb  drove  me  home.  Mabbett 
Green  was  with  us,  and  I  asked  them  to  come  in  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Kate.  Jack  Lamb,  Mabbett  Green?  I  think  I 
remember  them.    Jack  was  in  Parliament.  274 

Sir  Harry.  No,  that  was  Mabbett.  They  came 
into  the  house  with  me  and — [With  sudden  horror] — 
was  it  him? 


Kate.    [Bewildered]  Who? 

Sir  Harry.    Mabbett? 

Kate.    What?  280 

Sir  Harry.   The  man? 

Kate.  What  man?  [Understanding]  Oh  no.  I 
thought  you  said  he  came  into  the  house  with  you. 

Sir  Harry.   It  might  have  been  a  blind. 

Kate.   Well,  it  wasn't.    Go  on.  285 

Sir  Harry.  They  came  in  to  finish  a  talk  we  had 
been  having  at  the  club. 

Kate.   An  interesting  talk,  evidently. 

Sir  Harry.  The  papers  had  been  full  that  eve- 
ning of  the  elopement  of  some  countess  woman  with 
a  fiddler.    What  was  her  name?  291 

Kate.    Does  it  matter? 

Sir  Harry.  No.  [Thus  ends  the  countess.]  We 
had  been  discussing  the  thing  and — [He  pulls  a  wry 
face.] — and  I  had  been  rather  warm 295 

Kate.  [With  horrid  relish]  I  begin  to  see.  You 
had  been  saying  it  served  the  husband  right,  that 
the  man  who  could  not  look  after  his  wife  deserved 
to  lose  her.  It  was  one  of  your  favorite  subjects. 
Oh,  Harry,  say  it  was  that!  300 

Sir  Harry.  [Sourly]  It  may  have  been  something 
like  that. 

Kate.  And  all  the  time  the  letter  was  there, 
waiting;  and  none  of  you  knew  except  the  clock. 
Harry,  it  is  sweet  of  you  to  tell  me.  [His face  is  not 
sweet.  The  illiterate  woman  has  used  the  wrong  ad- 
jective.]  I  forget  what  I  said  precisely  in  the  letter. 

Sir  Harry.  [Pulverising  her]  So  do  I.  But  I  have 
it  still. 

Kate.  [Not  pulverised]  Do  let  me  see  it  again. 
[She  has  observed  his  eye  wandering  to  the  des^] 

Sir  Harry.    You  are  welcome  to  it  as  a  gift.    310 

[The  fateful  letter,  a  poor  little  dead  thing,  is 

brought  to  light  from  a  locked  drawer?^ 

Kate.  [Taking  it]  Yes,  this  is  it.  Harry,  how 
you  did  crumple  it!  [She  reads,  not  without  curi- 
osity.] "Dear  husband — I  call  you  that  for  the  last 
time — I  am  off.  I  am  what  you  call  making  a 
bolt  of  it.  I  won't  try  to  excuse  myself  nor  to 
explain,  for  you  would  not  accept  the  excuses  nor 
understand  the  explanation.  It  will  be  a  little  shock 
to  you,  but  only  to  your  pride;  what  will  astound 
you  is  that  any  woman  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
leave  such  a  man  as  you.  I  am  taking  nothing 
with  me  that  belongs  to  you.    May  you  be  very 
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happy.— Your  ungrateful  Kate.  P.S.— You  need 
not  try  to  find  out  who  he  is.  You  will  try,  but 
you  won't  succeed."  [She  folds  the  nasty  little  thing 
up]   I  may  really  have  it  for  my  very  own?      325 

Sir  Harry.    You  really  may. 

Kate.  [Impudently]  If  you  would  care  for  a 
typed  copy — ? 

Sir  Harry,  [hi  a  voice  with  which  he  used  to 
frighten  his  grandmother]  None  of  your  sauce. 
[Wincing]  I  had  to  let  them  see  it  in  the  end.     330 

Kate.    I  can  picture  Jack  Lamb  eating  it. 

Sir  Harry.    A  penniless  parson's  daughter. 

Kate.    That  is  all  I  was. 

Sir  Harry.  We  searched  for  the  two  of  you 
high  and  low.  335 

Kate.   Private  detectives? 

Sir  Harry.  They  couldn't  get  on  the  track  of  you. 

Kate.    [Smiling]  No? 

Sir  Harry.  But  at  last  the  courts  let  me  serve 
the  papers  by  advertisement  on  a  man  unknown, 
and  I  got  my  freedom.  341 

Kate.    So  I  saw.   It  was  the  last  I  heard  of  you. 

Sir  Harry.  [Each  word  a  blow  for  her].  And  I 
married  agsin  just  as  soon  as  ever  I  could. 

Kate.  They  say  that  is  always  a  compliment  to 
the  first  wife.  346 

Sir  Harry.    [Violently]  I  showed  them. 

Kate.  You  soon  let  them  see  that  if  one  woman 
was  a  fool,  you  still  had  the  pick  of  the  basket  to 
choose  from.  350 

Sir  Harry.    By  James,  I  did. 

Kate.  [Bringing  him  to  earth  again]  But  still,  you 
wondered  who  he  was.  353 

Sir  Harry.  I  suspected  everybody — even  my 
pals.  I  felt  like  jumping  at  their  throats  and  crying, 
"It's  you!" 

Ka.'£.  You  had  been  so  admirable  to  me,  an 
instinct  told  you  that  I  was  sure  to  choose  another 
of  the  same.  359 

Sir  Harry.  I  thought,  it  can't  be  money,  so  it 
must  be  looks.  Some  dolly  face.  [He  stares  at  her 
in  perplexity]  He  must  have  had  something  won- 
derful about  him  to  make  you  willing  to  give  up 
all  that  you  had  with  me.  364 

Kate.    [As  if  he  was  the  stupid  one]  Poor  Harry! 

Sir  Harry.  And  it  couldn't  have  been  going  on 
for  long,  for  I  would  have  noticed  the  change  in 
you. 
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Kate.    Would  you? 

Sir  Harry.    I  knew  you  so  well.  370 

Kate.    You  amazing  man. 

Sir  Harry.    So  who  was  he?   Out  with  it. 

Kate.    You  are  determined  to  know?  373 

Sir  Harry.   Your  promise.   You  gave  your  word. 

Kate.  If  I  must — [She  is  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  this  matter  she  is  re- 
luctant to  pain  him.]  I  am  sorry  I  promised. 
[Looking  at  him  steadily]  There  was  no  one,  Harry; 
no  one  at  all.  378 

Sir  Harry.  [Rising]  If  you  think  you  can  play 
with  me 

Kate.   I  told  you  that  you  wouldn't  like  it. 

Sir  Harry.    [Rasping]  It  is  unbelievable. 

Kate.   I  suppose  it  is;  but  it  is  true.  385 

Sir  Harry.    Your  letter  itself  gives  you  the  lie. 

Kate.  That  was  intentional.  I  saw  that  if  the 
truth  were  known  you  might  have  a  difficulty  in 
getting  your  freedom;  and  as  I  was  getting  mine 
it  seemed  fair  that  you  should  have  yours  also. 
So  I  wrote  my  good-bye  in  words  that  would  be 
taken  to  mean  what  you  thought  they  meant,  and 
I  knew  the  law  would  back  you  in  your  opinion. 
For  the  law,  like  you,  Harry,  has  a  profound 
understanding  of  women.  393 

Sir  Harry.  [Trying  to  straighten  himself]  I  don't 
believe  you  yet. 

Kate.  [Looking  not  unkindly  into  the  soul  of  this 
man]  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  to  take  it.  It  is 
less  unflattering  than  the  truth.  But  you  were  the 
only  one.    [Summing  up  her  life]  You  sufficed. 

Sir  Harry.   Then  what  mad  impulse 399 

Kate.  It  was  no  impulse,  Harry.  I  had  thought 
it  out  for  a  year. 

Sir  Harry.  [Dazed]  A  year?  One  would  think 
to  hear  you  that  I  hadn't  been  a  good  husband 
to  you.  404 

Kate.  [With  a  sad  smile]  You  were  a  good  hus- 
band according  to  your  lights. 

Sir  Harry.    [Stoutly]  I  think  so. 

Kate.  And  a  moral  man,  and  chatty,  and  quite 
the  philanthropist.  409 

Sir  Harry.  [On  sure  ground]  All  women  envied 
you. 

Kate.   How  you  loved  me  to  be  envied. 

Sir  Harry.    I  swaddled  you  in  luxury. 

Kate.    [Maying  her  great  revelation]  That  was  it. 


Sir  Harry.    [Blankly]  What?  415 

Kate.  [Who  can  be  serene  because  it  is  all  over] 
How  you  beamed  at  me  when  I  sat  at  the  head  of 
your  fat  dinners  in  my  fat  jewellery,  surrounded 
by  our  fat  friends. 

Sir  Harry.    [Aggrieved]  They  weren't  so  fat.    419 

Kate.  [A  side  issue]  All  except  those  who  were 
so  thin.  Have  you  ever  noticed,  Harry,  that  many 
jewels  make  women  either  incredibly  fat  or  in- 
credibly thin?  423 

Sir  Harry.  [Shouting]  I  have  not.  [Is  it  worth 
while  to  argue  with  her  any  longer?]  We  had  all  the 
most  interesting  society  of  the  day.  It  wasn't  only 
business  men.  There  were  politicians,  painters, 
writers 428 

Kate.  Only  the  glorious,  dazzling  successes.  Oh, 
the  fat  talk  while  we  ate  too  much — about  who  had 
made  a  hit  and  who  was  slipping  back,  and  what 
the  noo  house  cost  and  the  noo  motor  and  the  gold 
soup-plates,  and  who  was  to  be  the  noo  knight. 

Sir  Harry.  [  Who  it  will  be  observed  is  unanswer- 
able from  first  to  last]  Was  anybody  getting  on 
better  than  me,  and  consequently  you?  435 

Kate.  Consequently  me!  Oh,  Harry,  you  and 
your  sublime  religion. 

Sir  Harry.  [Honest  heart]  My  religion?  I  never 
was  one  to  talk  about  religion,  but 439 

Kate.  Pooh,  Harry,  you  don't  even  know  what 
your  religion  was  and  is  and  will  be  till  the  day  of 
your  expensive  funeral.  [And  here  is  the  lesson  that 
life  has  taught  her.]  One's  religion  is  whatever  he 
is  most  interested  in,  and  yours  is  Success.  444 

Sir  Harry.  [Quoting  from  his  morning  paper]  Am- 
bition— it  is  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds. 

Kate.   Noble  minds! 

Sir  Harry.  [At  last  grasping  what  she  is  talking 
about]  You  are  not  saying  that  you  left  me  because 
of  my  success?  449 

Kate.  Yes,  that  was  it.  [And  now  she  stands  re- 
vealed to  him.]  I  couldn't  endure  it.  If  a  failure 
had  come  now  and  then — but  your  success  was 
suffocating  me.  [She  is  rigid  with  emotion]  The 
passionate  craving  I  had  to  be  done  with  it,  to 
find  myself  among  people  who  had  not  got  on. 

Sir  Harry.  [With  proper  spirit.]  There  are  plenty 
of  them.  457 

Kate.  There  were  none  in  our  set.  When  they 
began  to  go  down-hill  they  rolled  out  of  our  sight. 


Sir  Harry.  [Clinching  it]  I  tell  you  I  am  worth 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  461 

Kate.  [Unabashed]  That  is  what  you  are  worth 
to  yourself.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are  worth  to  me: 
exactly  twelve  pounds.  For  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  could  launch  myself  on  the  world  alone  if 
I  first  proved  my  mettle  by  earning  twelve  pounds; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  earned  it  I  left  you.  467 

Sir  Harry.    [In  the  scales]  Twelve  pounds ! 

Kate.  That  is  your  value  to  a  woman.  If  she 
can't  make  it  she  has  to  stick  to  you.  470 

Sir  Harry.  [Remembering  perhaps  a  rectory  gar- 
den] You  valued  me  at  more  than  that  when  you 
married  me. 

Kate.  [Seeing  it  also]  Ah,  I  didn't  know  you  then. 
If  only  you  had  been  a  man,  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  A  man?  What  do  you  mean  by  a 
man?  476 

Kate.  [Leaving  the  garden]  Haven't  you  heard 
of  them?  They  are  something  fine;  and  every 
woman  is  loath  to  admit  to  herself  that  her  hus- 
band is  not  one.  When  she  marries,  even  though 
she  has  been  a  very  trivial  person,  there  is  in  her 
some  vague  stirring  toward  a  worthy  life,  as  well 
as  a  fear  of  her  capacity  for  evil.  She  knows  her 
chance  lies  in  him.  If  there  is  something  good  in 
him,  what  is  good  in  her  finds  it  and  they  join 
forces  against  the  baser  parts.  So  I  didn't  give  you 
up  willingly,  Harry.  I  invented  all  sorts  of  theories 
to  explain  you.  Your  hardness — I  said  it  was  a 
fine  want  of  mawkishness.  Your  coarseness — I 
said  it  goes  with  strength.  Your  contempt  for  the 
weak — I  called  it  virility.  Your  want  of  ideals  was 
clear-sightedness.  Your  ignoble  views  of  women — 
I  tried  to  think  them  funny.  Oh,  I  clung  to  you 
to  save  myself.  But  I  had  to  let  go;  you  had  only 
the  one  quality,  Harry,  success;  you  had  it  so 
strong  that  it  swallowed  all  the  others.  496 

Sir  Harry.  [Not  to  be  diverted  from  the  main 
issue]  How  did  you  earn  that  twelve  pounds? 

Kate.  It  took  me  nearly  six  months;  but  I 
earned  it  fairly.  [She  presses  her  hand  on  the  type- 
writer as  lovingly  as  many  a  woman  has  pressed  a 
rose.]  I  learned  this.  I  hired  it  and  taught  myself. 
I  got  some  work  through  a  friend,  and  with  my 
first  twelve  pounds  I  paid  for  my  machine.  Then 
I  considered  that  I  was  free  to  go,  and  I  went. 

Sir  Harry.   All  this  going  on  in  my  house  while 
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you  were  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury!  [She  nods.] 
By  God,  you  were  determined. 

Kate.    [Briefly]  By  God,  I  was. 

Sir  Harry.  [Staring]  How  you  must  have  hated 
me.  509 

Kate.  [Smiling  at  tlie  childish  word]  Not  a  bit — 
after  I  saw  that  there  was  a  way  out.  From  that 
hour  you  amused  me,  Harry;  I  was  even  sorry  for 
you,  for  I  saw  that  you  couldn't  help  yourself. 
Success  is  just  a  fatal  gift.  514 

Sir  Harry.    Oh,  thank  you. 

Kate.  [Thinking,  dear  friends  in  front,  of  you  and 
me  perhaps]  Yes,  and  some  of  your  most  successful 
friends  knew  it.  One  or  two  of  them  used  to  look 
very  sad  at  times,  as  if  they  thought  they  might 
have  come  to  something  if  they  hadn't  got  on. 

Sir  Harry.  [Who  has  a  horror  of  sacrilege]  The 
battered  crew  you  live  among  now — what  are  they 
but  folk  who  have  tried  to  succeed  and  failed? 

Kate.   That's  it;   they  try,  but  they  fail. 

Sir  Harry.    And  always  will  fail.  524 

.  Kate.  Always.  Poor  souls — I  say  of  them. 
Pour  soul — they  say  of  me.  It  keeps  us  human. 
That  is  why  I  never  tire  of  them. 

Sir  Harry.  [Comprehensively]  Bah!  Kate,  I  tell 
you  I'll  be  worth  half  a  million  yet.  529 

Kate.  I'm  sure  you  will.  You're  getting  stout, 
Harry. 

Sir  Harry.    No,  I'm  not. 

Kate.  What  was  the  name  of  that  fat  old  fellow 
who  used  to  fall  asleep  at  our  dinner-parties?     534 

Sir  Harry.  If  you  mean  Sir  William  Crack- 
ley 

Kate.  That  was  the  man.  Sir  William  was  to 
me  a  perfect  picture  of  the  grand  success.  He  had 
got  on  so  well  that  he  was  very,  very  stout,  and 
when  he  sat  on  a  chair  it  was  thus  [Her  hands 
meeting  in  front  of  her] — as  if  he  were  holding  his 
success  together.  That  is  what  you  are  working 
for,  Harry.  You  will  have  that  and  the  half 
million  about  the  same  time.  544 

Sir  Harry.  [Who  has  surely  been  very  patient] 
Will  you  please  to  leave  my  house. 

Kate.  [Putting  on  her  gloves,  soiled  things]  But 
don't  let  us  part  in  anger.  How  do  you  think  I 
am  looking,  Harry,  compared  to  the  dull,  inert 
thing  that  used  to  roll  round  in  your  padded 
carriages?  550 


Sir  Harry.  [In  masterly  fashion]  I  forget  what  you 
were  like.  I'm  very  sure  you  never  could  have 
held  a  candle  to  the  present  Lady  Sims. 

Kate.   That  is  a  picture  of  her,  is  it  not?        554 

Sir  Harry.  [Seizing  his  chance  again]  In  her 
wedding-gown.    Painted  by  an  R.A. 

Kate.    [Wickedly]  A  knight? 

Sir  Harry.    [Deceived]  Yes. 

Kate.  [Who  likes  Lady  Sims:  a  piece  of  pre- 
sumption on  her  part]  It  is  a  very  pretty  face.      559 

Sir  Harry.  [With  the  pride  of  possession]  Ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  beauty  everywhere. 

Kate.  There  is  a  merry  look  in  the  eyes,  and 
character  in  the  chin.  563 

Sir  Harry.   [Like  an  auctioneer]  Noted  for  her  wit. 

Kate.  All  her  life  before  her  when  that  was 
painted.  It  is  a  spirit uelle  face  too.  [Suddenly  she 
turns  on  him  with  anger,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  the  play  \    Oh,  Harry,  you  brute! 

Sir  Harry.   [Staggered]  Eh?   What?  568 

Kate.  That  dear  creature  capable  of  becoming 
a  noble  wife  and  mother — she  is  the  spiritless 
woman  of  no  account  that  I  saw  here  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  I  forgive  you  for  myself,  for  I  escaped, 
but  that  poor  lost  soul,  oh,  Harry,  Harry !  573 

Sir  Harry.    [Waving  her  to  the  door]  I'll  thank 

you If  ever  there  was  a  woman  proud  of  her 

husband  and  happy  in  her  married  life,  that 
woman  is  Lady  Sims. 

Kate.    I  wonder. 

Sir  Harry.   Then  you  needn't  wonder.  579 

Kate.  [Slowly]  If  I  was  a  husband — it  is  my 
advice  to  all  of  them — I  would  often  watch  my 
wife  quietly  to  see  whether  the  twelve-pound  look 
was  not  coming  into  her  eyes.  Two  boys,  did  you 
say,  and  both  like  you? 

Sir  Harry.   What  is  that  to  you?  585 

Kate.  [With  glistening  eyes]  I  was  only  thinking 
that  somewhere  there  are  two  little  girls  who, 
when  they  grow  up —  the  dear,  pretty  girls  who 
are  all  meant  for  the  men  that  don't  get  on!  Well, 
good-bye,  Sir  Harry.  590 

Sir  Harry.  [Showing  a  little  human  weakness,  it  is 
to  he  feared]  Say  first  that  you're  sorry. 

Kate.   For  what? 

Sir  Harry.  That  you  left  me.   Say  you  regret  it 

556.  R.  A.:  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  566.  spi' 
rituelle:  "witty." 
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bitterly.  You  know  you  do.  [She  smites  and 
shades  her  head.  He  is  pettish.  He  makes  a  terrible 
announcement .]    You  have  spoilt  the  day  for  me. 

Kate.  [To  hearten  him]  I  am  sorry  for  that;  but 
it  is  only  a  pin-prick,  Harry.  I  suppose  it  is  a  little 
jarring  in  the  moment  of  your  triumph  to  find 
that  there  is — one  old  friend — who  does  not 
think  you  a  success;  but  you  will  soon  forget  it. 
Who  cares  what  a  typist  thinks?  601 

Sir  Harry.  [Heartened]  Nobody.  A  typist  at 
eighteen  shillings  a  week! 

Kate.  [Proudly]  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Harry.  I 
double  that.  605 

Sir  Harry.   [Neatly]  Magnificent ! 

[There  is  a  timid  knock  at  the  door .] 

Lady  Sims.    May  I  come  in  ? 

Sir  Harry.    [Rather  appealingly]  It  is  Lady  Sims. 

Kate.  I  won't  tell.  She  is  afraid  to  come  into 
her  husband's  room  without  knocking!  610 

Sir  Harry.  She  is  not.  [Uxoriously]  Come  in, 
dearest. 

[Dearest  enters  carrying  the  sword.    She  might  have 

had  the  sense  not  to  bring  it  in  while  this  annoying 

person  is  here.] 

Lady  Sims.  [Thinking  she  has  brought  her  wel- 
come with  her]  Harry,  the  sword  has  come. 

Sir  Harry.  [Who  will  dote  on  it  presently]  Oh, 
all  right.  615 

Lady  Sims.  But  I  thought  you  were  so  eager 
to  practise  with  it. 

[  The  person  smiles  at  this.   He  wishes  he  had  not 
looked  to  see  if  she  was  smiling] 
Sir  Harry.    [Sharply]  Put  it  down. 
[Lady  Sims  flushes  a  little  as  she  lays  the  sword 

aside.] 

Kate.     [With  her  confounded  courtesy]   It  is  a 

beautiful  sword,  if  I  may  say  so.  620 

Lady  Sims.   [Helped]  Yes. 

[The  person   things   she   can   put   him   in   the 

wrong,  does  she?   Hell  show  her.] 

Sir  Harry.    [With  one  eye  on  Kate]  Emmy,  the 

one  thing  your  neck  needs  is  more  jewels. 

Lady  Sims.    [Faltering]  More!  624 

Sir  Harry.    Some  ropes  of  pearls.    I'll  see  to  it. 

It's  a  bagatelle  to  me.    [Kate  conceals  her  chagrin, 

so  she  had  better  be  shown  the  door.    He  rings.]    I 

won't  detain  you  any  longer,  miss. 


Kate.    Thank  you.  629 

Lady  Sims.  Going  already?  You  have  been  very 
quick. 

Sir  Harry:    The  person  doesn't  suit,  Emmy. 

Lady  Sims.    I'm  sorry.  633 

Kate.    So  am  I,  madam,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 

Good-bye,  your  ladyship — good-bye,  Sir  Harry. 

[There  is  a  suspicion  of  an  impertinent  curt  sty, 

and  she  is  escorted  off  the  premises  by  Tombes. 

The  air  of  the  room  is  purified  by  her  going. 

Sir  Harry  notices  it  at  once.] 

Lady  Sims.  [  Whose  tendency  is  to  say  the  wrong 
thing]  She  seemed  such  a  capable  woman. 

Sir  Harry.  [On  his  hearth]  I  don't  like  her  style 
at  all. 

Lady  Sims.  [Meekly]  Of  course  you  know  best. 
[This  is  the  right  kind  of  a  woman.] 

Sir  Harry.  [Ratliei'  anxious  for  corroboration] 
Lord,  how  she  winced  when  I  said  I  was  to  give 
you  those  ropes  of  pearls.  64 1 

Lady  Sims.  Did  she?  I  didn't  notice.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Sir  Harry.  [Frowning]  Suppose?  Surely  I  know 
enough  about  women  to  know  that. 

Lady  Sims.    Yes,  oh  yes. 

Sir  Harry.  [Odd  how  so  confident  a  man  should 
asl{  this.]  Emmy,  I  know  you  well,  don't  I?  I  can 
read  you  like  a  book,  eh? 

Lady  Sims.    [Nervously]  Yes,  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  [Jovially,  but  with  an  inquiring  eye] 
What  a  different  existence  yours  is  from  that  poor 
lonely  wretch's.  651 

Lady  Sims.  Yes,  but  she  has  a  very  contented 
face. 

Sir  Harry.  [With  a  stamp  of  his  foot]  All  put  on. 
What?  655 

Lady  Sinis.    [Timidly]  I  didn't  say  anything. 

Sir  H any.  [Snapping]  One  would  think  you 
envied  her. 

Lady  Sims.  Envied?  Oh  no — but  I  thought  she 
looked  so  alive.  It  was  while  she  was  working  the 
machine.  661 

Sir  Harry.  Alive!  That's  no  life.  It  is  you  that 
are  alive.  [Curtly]  I'm  busy,  Emmy.  [He  sits  at  his 
writing-table.] 

Lady  Sims.  [Dutifully]  I'm  sorry;  I'll  go,  Harry. 
[Inconsequentially]  Are  they  very  expensive?       665 

Sir  Harry.   What? 
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Lady  Sims.   Those  machines? 
[When  she  has  gone  the  possible  meaning  of  her 
question  startles  him.    The  curtain  hides  him 
from  us,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  soon 


be  bland  again.  We  have  a  comfortable  feel- 
ing, you  and  I,  that  there  is  nothing  of  Harry 
Sims  in  us.] 


JOHN  MILLINGTON  SYNGE  (1871-1909) 


Although  the  Irish  dramatic  revival  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  was  largely  inspired  by  Yeats  and  Lady 
Gregory,  its  most  significant  dramatist  was  John  Mill- 
ington  Synge.  He  was  born  near  Dublin  in  1871, 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  and  left  Ireland  in  his 
twenties  to  live  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  In 
1897  Yeats  found  him  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris  in 
an  attic  room,  trying  to  earn  a  living  as  a  critic  of  the 
French  symbolist  and  decadent  writers.  Synge  was 
persuaded  to  go  home  and  study  the  speech  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Irish  people.  In  the  Aran  Isles  off  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  gathered  stories,  made  notes  on  the 
speech  of  the  islanders,  and  finally  published  his  ob- 
servations in  a  book  of  sketches  called  The  Aran 
Islands.  Among  these  sketches  can  be  found  much  of 
the  raw  material  for  his  plays.  In  1903  The  Shadow  of 
the  Glen,  his  first  play  to  be  acted,  was  performed  at  the 
recently  founded  Abbey  Theatre.  A  second  one-act 
play,  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  was  presented  in  1905,  and 
two  years  later  the  famous  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World  was  almost  hissed  off  the  stage.  Synge's  plays 
were  not  at  first  popular  with  Dubliners.  They  were 
thought  to  be  irreverent  and  to  present  the  Irish  people 
in  an  unfavorable  light.  In  the  LViited  States,  when 
they  were  first  performed,  they  were  met  with  the 
boisterous  opposition  of  Irish  Americans.  But  their 
folk  flavor  and  the  beauty  of  the  Irish  speech,  slightly 
idealized,  gave  them  distinction  in  a  period  of  sober, 
realistic  drama  like  Galsworthy's  and  Maugham's,  and 
eventually  their  fantasy  and  gaiety  won  them  enduring 
popularity. 

In  addition  to  his  comedies,  Synge  wrote  two  tragic 
plays.  A  three-act  tragedy  in  verse  called  Deirdre  of 
the  Sorrows  was  never  completed;  but  his  short  Riders 
to  the  Sea  (1904)  shows  a  remarkable  ability  in  the 
handling  of  tragic  material.  Some  of  the  tragic  atmos- 
phere is  lost  in  reading  the  play,  but  on  the  stage 
Riders  to  the  Sea  creates  a  strong  sense  of  doom,  the 
overpowering  mood  of  great  tragedy. 

Synge's  own  later  life  was  tragic.  Like  Keats,  he 
fought  a  losing  battle  with  tuberculosis.  All  his  plays 
were  written  within  a  period  of  six  short  years,  and  he 
died  in  1909  at  the  age  of  forty.  In  his  brief  artistic 
career,  however,  he  instituted  a  revolution  in  drama 


and  with  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  built  up  a  national 
theater  with  an  international  reputation. 

Worlds:  Complete  Worlds,  Random  House,  1935. 

Biography  and  Criticism:  W.  B.  Yeats,  Synge  and  the 
Ireland  of  His  Time,  1911;  P.  P.  Howe,  /.  M. 
Synge:  A  Critical  Study,  1912;  Maurice  Bour- 
geois, John  Millington  Synge  and  the  Irish  Theatre, 
1913. 

Riders  to  the  Sea  (1904) 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 


Maurya,  an  old  woman 
Bartley,  her  son 
Cathleen,  her  daughter 


Nora,  a  younger  daughter 
Men  and  Women 


Scene.  An  Island  off  the  west  of  Ireland.  Cottage 
kitchen,  with  nets,  oilskins,  spinning-wheel,  some  new 
boards  standing  by  the  wall,  etc.  Cathleen,  a  girl  of  about 
twenty,  finishes  kneading  cake,  and  puts  it  down  in  the 
pot-oven  by  the  fire;  then  wipes  her  hands,  and  begins  to 
spin  at  the  wheel.  Nora,  a  young  girl,  puts  her  head  in  at 
the  door. 

Nora.    [In  a  low  voice)  Where  is  she? 
Cathleen.   She's  lying  down,  God  help  her,  and 
may  be  sleeping,  if  she's  able. 

[Nora  comes  in  softly,  and  tak\es  a  bundle  from  under 
her  shawl.] 

Cathleen.  [Spinning  the  wheel  rapidly]  What  is  it 
you  have?  5 

Nora.  The  young  priest  is  after  bringing  them. 
It's  a  shirt  and  a  plain  stocking  were  got  off  a 
drowned  man  in  Donegal. 

[Cathleen  stops  her  wheel  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment, and  leans  out  to  listen^ 

Nora.  We're  to  find  out  if  it's  Michael's  they 
are,  some  time  herself  will  be  down  looking  by  the 
sea.  1 1 

Riders  to  the  Sea.  8.  Donegal:  Donegal  Bay,  north- 
western Ireland.       10.  herself:  Maurya,  Michael's  modier. 
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Cathleen.  How  would  they  be  Michael's,  Nora? 
How  would  he  go  the  length  of  that  way  to  the 
far  north? 

Nora.  The  young  priest  says  he's  known  the 
like  of  it.  "If  it's  Michael's  they  are,"  says  he, 
"you  can  tell  herself  he's  got  a  clean  burial  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  if  they're  not  his,  let  no  one  say  a 
word  about  them,  for  she'll  be  getting  her  death," 
says  he,  "with  crying  and  lamenting."  20 

[The  door  which  Nora  half  closed  is  blown  open 
by  a  gust  of  wind.] 

Cathleen.  [Looking  out  anxiously]  Did  you  ask 
him  would  he  stop  Bartley  going  this  day  with  the 
horses  to  the  Galway  fair? 

Nora.  "I  won't  stop  him,"  says  he,  "but  let  you 
not  be  afraid.  Herself  does  be  saying  prayers  half 
through  the  night,  and  the  Almighty  God  won't 
leave  her  destitute,"  says  he,  "with  no  son  living." 

Cathleen.  Is  the  sea  bad  by  the  white  rocks, 
Nora?  29 

Nora.  Middling  bad,  God  help  us.  There's  a 
great  roaring  in  the  west,  and  it's  worse  it'll  be 
getting  when  the  tide's  turned  to  the  wind.  [She 
goes  over  to  the  table  with  the  bundle]  Shall  I  open 
it  now?  34 

Cathleen.  Maybe  she'd  wake  up  on  us,  and  come 
in  before  we'd  done.  [Coming  to  the  table]  It's  a 
long  time  we'll  be,  and  the  two  of  us  crying. 

Nora.  [Goes  to  the  inner  door  and  listens]  She's 
moving  about  on  the  bed.  She'll  be  coming  in  a 
minute.  40 

Cathleen.  Give  me  the  ladder,  and  I'll  put  them 
up  in  the  turf-loft,  the  way  she  won't  know  of  them 
at  all,  and  maybe  when  the  tide  turns,  she'll  be  going 
down  to  see  would  he  be  floating  from  the  east. 

[They  put  the  ladder  against  the  gable  of  the 
chimney;  Cathleen  goes  up  a  few  steps  and 
hides  the  bundle  in  the  turf  Tot.  Maurya 
comes  from  the  inner  room] 

Maurya.  [Looking  up  at  Cathleen  and  speaking 
querulously]  Isn't  it  turf  enough  you  have  for  this 
day  and  evening?  46 

Cathleen.    There's  a  cake  baking  at  the  fire  for 

a  short  space  [Throwing  down  the  turf]  and  Bartley 

will  want  it  when  the  tide  turns  if  he  goes  to 

Connemara.  50 

[Nora  picks  up  the  turf  and  puts  it  round  the 

pot-oven] 


Maurya.  [Sitting  down  on  a  stool  at  the  fire]  He 
won't  go  this  day  with  the  wind  rising  from  the 
south  and  west.  He  won't  go  this  day,  for  the 
young  priest  will  stop  him  surely.  54 

Nora.  He'll  not  stop  him,  mother,  and  I  heard 
Eamon  Simon  and  Stephen  Pheety  and  Colum 
Shawn  saying  he  would  go. 

Maurya.    Where  is  he  itself?  58 

Nora.  He  went  down  to  see  would  there  be 
another  boat  sailing  in  the  week,  and  I'm  thinking 
it  won't  be  long  till  he's  here  now,  for  the  tide's 
turning  at  the  green  head,  and  the  hooker's  tacking 
from  the  east. 

Cathleen.  I  hear  some  one  passing  the  big  stones. 

Nora.  [Looking  out]  He's  coming  now,  and  he 
in  a  hurry.  66 

Bartley.  [Comes  in  and  looks  round  the  room; 
spea^ng  sadly  and  quietly]  Where  is  the  bit  of  new 
rope,  Cathleen,  was  bought  in  Connemara? 

Cathleen.  [Coming  down]  Give  it  to  him,  Nora; 
it's  on  a  nail  by  the  white  boards.  I  hung  it  up 
this  morning,  for  the  pig  with  the  black  feet  was 
eating  it.  72 

Nora.   [Giving  him  a  rope]  Is  that  it,  Bartley? 

Maurya.  You'd  do  right  to  leave  that  rope, 
Bartley,  hanging  by  the  boards.  [Bartley  takes  the 
rope]  It  will  be  wanting  in  this  place,  I'm  telling 
you,  if  Michael  is  washed  up  tomorrow  morning, 
or  the  next  morning,  or  any  morning  in  the  week, 
for  it's  a  deep  grave  we'll  make  him  by  the  grace 
of  God.  80 

Bartley.  [Beginning  to  work  w'tn  {^e  rope]  I've 
no  halter  the  way  I  can  ride  down  on  the  mare, 
and  I  must  go  now  quickly.  This  is  the  one  boat 
going  for  two  weeks  or  beyond  it,  and  the  fair  will 
be  a  good  fair  for  horses,  I  heard  them  saying 
below.  86 

Maurya.  It's  a  hard  thing  they'll  be  saying 
below  if  the  body  is  washed  up  and  there's  no  man 
in  it  to  make  the  coffin,  and  I  after  giving  a  big 
price  for  the  finest  white  boards  you'd  find  in 
Connemara.  91 

[She  looks  round  at  the  boards] 

Bartley.    How  would  it  be  washed  up,  and  we 

after  looking  each  day  for  nine  days,  and  a  strong 

wind  blowing  a  while  back  from  the  west  and 

south?  95 

62.  hooker:  fishing  boat. 
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Maurya.  If  it  wasn't  found  itself,  that  wind  is 
raising  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  star  up  against  the 
moon,  and  it  rising  in  the  night.  If  it  was  a  hundred 
horses,  or  a  thousand  horses  you  had  itself,  what  is 
the  price  of  a  thousand  horses  against  a  son  where 
there  is  one  son  only  ?  101 

Bartley.  [Working  at  the  halter,  to  Cathleen]  Let 
you  go  down  each  day,  and  see  the  sheep  aren't 
jumping  in  on  the  rye,  and  if  the  jobber  comes, 
you  can  sell  the  pig  with  the  black  feet  if  there  is 
a  good  price  going.  106 

Maurya.  How  would  the  like  of  her  get  a  good 
price  for  a  pig? 

Bartley.  [To  Cathleen]  If  the  west  wind  holds 
with  the  last  bit  of  the  moon,  let  you  and  Nora 
get  up  weed  enough  for  another  cock  for  the  kelp. 
It's  hard  set  we'll  be  from  this  day  with  no  one  in 
it  but  one  man  to  work.  1 13 

Maurya.    It's  hard  set  we'll  be  surely  the  day 

you're  drownd'd  with  the  rest.    What  way  will  I 

live  and  the  girls  with  me,  and  I  an  old  woman 

looking  for  the  grave?  1 17 

[Bartley  lays  down  the  halter,  takes  off  his  old  coat, 

and  puts  on  a  newer  one  of  the  same flannel.] 

Bartley.    [To  Nora]  Is  she  coming  to  the  pier? 

Nora.  [Looking  out]  She's  passing  the  green 
head  and  letting  fall  her  sails.  120 

Bartley.  [Getting  his  purse  and  tobacco]  I'll  have 
half  an  hour  to  go  down,  and  you'll  see  me  coming 
again  in  two  days,  or  in  three  days,  or  maybe  in 
four  days  if  the  wind  is  bad.  124 

Maurya.  [Turning  round  to  the  fire,  and  putting 
her  shawl  ovei  her  head]  Isn't  it  a  hard  and  cruel 
man  won't  hear  a  word  from  an  old  woman,  and 
she  holding  him  from  the  sea? 

Cathleen.  It's  the  life  of  a  young  man  to  be 
going  on  the  sea,  and  who  would  listen  to  an  old 
••voman  with  one  thing  and  she  saying  it  over?  130 

Bartley.  \Taking  the  halter]  I  must  go  now 
quickly.  I'll  ride  down  on  the  red  mare,  and  the 
gray  pony'll  run  behind  me.  .  .  .  The  blessing  of 
God  on  you.  134 

[He  goes  out.] 

Maurya.    [Crying  out  as  he  is  in  the  door]  He's 
gone  now,  God  spare  us,  and  we'll  not  see  him 
again.    He's  gone  now,  and  when  the  black  night 
is  falling,  I'll  have  no  son  left  me  in  the  world. 
111.  kelp:  dried  seaweed  used  as  fertilizer. 


Cathleen.  Why  wouldn't  you  give  him  vour 
blessing  and  he  looking  round  in  the  door?  Isn't 
it  sorrow  enough  is  on  every  one  in  this  house 
without  your  sending  him  out  with  an  unlucky 
word  behind  him,  and  a  hard  word  in  his  ear? 

[Maurya  takes  up  the  tongs  and  begins  raking  the 
fire  aimlessly  without  looking  round.] 

Nora.  [Turning  toward  her]  You're  taking  away 
the  turf  from  the  cake.  145 

Cathleen     [Crying  out]  The  Son  of  God  forgive 
us,  Nora,  we're  after  forgetting  his  bit  of  bread. 
[She  comes  over  to  the  fire.] 

Nora.  And  it's  destroyed  he'll  be  going  till 
dark  night,  and  he  after  eating  nothing  since  the 
sun  went  up.  150 

Cathleen.    [Turning  the  cake  out  of  the  oven]  It's 

destroyed  he'll  be,  surely.    There's  no  sense  left 

on  any  person  in  a  house  where  an  old  woman  will 

be  talking  forever.  154 

[Maurya  sways  herself  on  her  stool.] 

Cathleen.  [Cutting  off  some  of  the  bread  and  roll- 
ing it  in  a  cloth;  to  Maurya]  Let  you  go  down  now 
to  the  spring  well  and  give  him  this  and  he  passing. 
You'll  see  him  then  and  the  dark  word  will  be 
broken,  and  you  can  say  "God  speed  you,"  the 
way  he'll  be  easy  in  his  mind.  159 

Maurya.  \Taking  the  bread]  Will  I  be  in  it  as 
soon  as  himself? 

Cathleen.    If  you  go  now  quickly. 

Maurya.  [Standing  up  unsteadily]  It's  hard  set  I 
am  to  walk.  164 

Cathleen.  [Looking  at  her  anxiously]  Give  her 
the  stick,  Nora,  or  maybe  she'll  slip  on  the  big 
stones. 

Nora.    What  stick? 

Cathleen.  The  stick  Michael  brought  from 
Connemara.  170 

Maurya.  [Taking  a  stick  Nora  gives  her]  In  the  big 
world  the  old  people  do  be  leaving  things  after 
them  for  their  sons  and  children,  but  in  this  place 
it  is  the  young  men  do  be  leaving  things  behind 
for  them  that  do  be  old.  175 

[She  goes  out  slowly.    Nora  goes  over  to  the 

ladder]  • 

Cathleen.  Wait,  Nora,  maybe  she'd  turn  back 
quickly.  She's  that  sorry,  God  help  her,  you 
wouldn't  know  the  thing  she'd  do. 

Nora.    Is  she  gone  round  by  the  bush?  \79 
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Cathleen.  [Looking  out]  She's  gone  now.  Throw 
it  down  quickly,  for  the  Lord  knows  when  she'll 
be  out  of  it  again. 

Nora.  [Getting  the  bundle  from  the  loft]  The 
young  priest  said  he'd  be  passing  tomorrow,  and 
we  might  go  down  and  speak  to  him  below  if  it's 
Michael's  they  are  surely.  186 

Cathleen.  [Taking  the  bundle]  Did  he  say  what 
way  they  were  found  ? 

Nora.  [Coming  down]  "There  were  two  men," 
says  he,  "and  they  rowing  round  with  poteen 
before  the  cocks  crowed,  and  the  oar  of  one  of 
them  caught  the  body,  and  they  passing  the  black 
cliffs  of  the  north."  193 

Cathleen.  [Trying  to  open  the  bundle]  Give  me  a 
knife,  Nora;  the  string's  perished  with  the  salt 
water,  and  there's  a  black  knot  on  it  you  wouldn't 
loosen  in  a  week. 

Nora.  [Giving  her  a  knife]  I've  heard  tell  it  was 
a  long  way  to  Donegal.  199 

Cathleen.  [Cutting  the  string]  It  is  surely.  There 
was  a  man  in  here  a  while  ago — the  man  sold  us  that 
knife — and  he  said  if  you  set  off  walking  from  the 
rocks  beyond,  it  would  be  seven  days  you'd  be 
in  Donegal.  204 

Nora.  And  what  time  would  a  man  take,  and 
he  floating? 

[Cathleen  opens  the  bundle  and  takes  out  a  bit 
of  stocking.    Thev  look  at  them  eagerly.] 

Cathleen.  [In  a  low  voice]  The  Lord  spare  us, 
Nora;  isn't  it  a  queer  hard  thing  to  say  if  it's  his 
they  are  surely?  209 

Nora.  I'll  get  his  shirt  off  the  hook  the  way  we 
can  put  the  one  flannel  on  the  other.  [She  looks 
through  some  clothes  hanging  in  the  corner.]  It's  not 
with  them,  Cathleen,  and  where  will  it  be?        213 

Cathleen.  I'm  thinking  Bartley  put  it  on  him  in 
the  morning,  for  his  own  shirt  was  heavy  with 
salt  in  it.  [Pointing  to  the  corner]  There's  a  bit  of  a 
sleeve  was  of  the  same  stuff.  Give  me  that  and  it 
will  do.  218 

[Nora  brings  it  to  her  and  they  compare  the  flannel] 

Cathleen.  It's  the  same  stuff,  Nora;  but  if  it  is 
itself,  aren't  there  great  rolls  of  it  in  the  shops  of 
Galvvay,  and  isn't  it  many  another  man  may  have 
a  shirt  of  it  as  well  as  Michael  himself?  222 

190.  poteen:  illicitly  distilled  whisky.  221.  Galway: 
coastal  city  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 


Nora.    [  Who  has  taken  up  the  stocking  and  counted 
the  stitches,  crying  out]  It's  Michael,  Cathleen,  it's 
Michael;  God  spare  his  soul,  and  what  will  herself  say 
when  she  hears  this  story,  and  Bartley  on  the  sea? 
Cathleen.   [Taking  the  stocking]  It's  a  plain  stock- 
ing. 227 
Nora.    It's  the  second  one  of  the  third  pair  I 
knitted,  and  I  put  up  threescore  stitches,  and  I 
dropped  four  of  them.  230 
Cathleen.    [Counts  the  stitches]  It's  that  number 
in  it.    [Crying  out]  Ah,  Nora,  isn't  it  a  bitter  thing 
to  think  of  him  floating  that  way  to  the  far  north, 
and  no  one  to  keen  him  but  the  black  hags  that 
do  be  flying  on  the  sea?                                         235 
Nora.    [Swinging  herself  round,  and  throwing  out 
her  arms  on  the  clothes]  And  isn't  it  a  pitiful  thing 
when  there  is  nothing  left  of  a  man  who  was  a 
great  rower  and  fisher,  but  a  bit  of  an  old  shirt 
and  a  plain  stocking?  239 
Cathleen.    [After  an  instant]  Tell  me  is  herself 
coming,  Nora?    I  hear  a  little  sound  on  the  path. 
Nora.     [Looking  out]   She  is,  Cathleen.     She's 
coming  up  to  the  door.                                          243 
Cathleen.    Put  these  things  away  before  she'll 
come  in.    Maybe  it's  easier  she'll  be  after  giving 
her  blessing  to  Bartley,  and  we  won't  let  on  we've 
heard  anything  the  time  he's  on  the  sea. 

Nora.     [Helping  Cathleen  to  close  the  bundle] 
We'll  put  them  here  in  the  corner. 

[They  put  them  into  a  hole  in  the  chimney  corner. 

Cathleen  goes  back t0  tne  spinning-wheel] 

Nora.    Will  she  see  it  was  crying  I  was?  249 

Cathleen.    Keep  your  back  to  the  door  the  way 

the  light'll  not  be  on  you. 

[Nora  sits  down  at  the  chimney  corner,  with  her 
back  to  the  door.  Maurya  comes  in  very 
slowly,  without  looking  at  the  girls,  and  goes 
over  to  her  stool  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
The  cloth  with  the  bread  is  still  in  her  hand. 
The  girls  look  at  eacn  other,  and  Nora  points 
to  the  bundle  of  bread.] 
Cathleen.  [After  spinning  for  a  moment]  You 
didn't  give  him  his  bit  of  bread? 

[Maurya  begins  to  keen  softly,  without  turning 

round.] 

Cathleen.    Did  you  see  him  riding  down?  '    254 

[Maurya  goes  on  keening] 

234.  keen:  lament  with  wailing.        hags:  sea  witches 
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Cathleen.  [A  little  impatiently]  God  forgive  you; 
isn't  it  a  better  thing  to  raise  your  voice  and  tell 
what  you  seen,  than  to  be  making  lamentation  for 
a  thing  that's  done?  Did  you  see  Bartley,  I'm 
saying  to  you?  259 

Maurya.  [With  a  wea\  voice]  My  heart's  broken 
from  this  day. 

Cathleen.    [As  before]  Did  you  see  Bartley? 

Maurya.    I  seen  the  fearfulest  thing. 

Cathleen.  [Leaves  her  wheel  and  looks  out.]  God 
forgive  you;  he's  riding  the  mare  now  over  the 
green  head,  and  the  gray  pony  behind  him.       266 

Maurya.  [Starts,  so  that  her  shawl  falls  backfrom 
her  head  and  shows  her  white  tossed  hair.  With  a 
frightened  voice]  The  gray  pony  behind  him. 

Cathleen.  [Coming  to  the  fire]  What  is  it  ails  you, 
at  all?  269 

Maurya.  [Speaking  very  slowly]  I've  seen  the 
fearfulest  thing  any  person  has  seen,  since  the  day 
Bride  Dara  seen  the  dead  man  with  a  child  in  his 
arms. 

Cathleen  and  Nora.    Uah! 

[They  crouch  down  in  front  of  the  old  woman  at 

the  fire.] 

Nora.   Tell  us  what  it  is  you  seen.  275 

Maurya.  I  went  down  to  the  spring  well,  and  I 
stood  there  saying  a  prayer  to  myself.  Then 
Bartley  came  along,  and  he  riding  on  the  red  mare 
with  the  gray  pony  behind  him.  [She  puts  up  her 
hands,  as  if  to  hide  something  from  her  eyes.]  The 
Son  of  God  spare  us,  Nora!  281 

Cathleen.    What  is  it  you  seen? 

Maurya.   I  seen  Michael  himself. 

Cathleen.  [Speaking  softly]  You  did  not,  mother; 
it  wasn't  Michael  you  seen,  for  his  body  is  after 
being  found  in  the  far  north,  and  he's  got  a  clean 
burial  by  the  grace  of  God.  287 

Maurya.  [A  little  defiantly]  I'm  after  seeing  him 
this  day,  and  he  riding  and  galloping.  Bartley 
came  first  on  the  red  mare;  and  I  tried  to  say, 
"God  speed  you!"  but  something  choked  the 
words  in  my  throat.  He  went  by  quickly;  and 
"the  blessing  of  God  on  you,"  says  he,  and  I  could 
say  nothing.  I  looked  up  then,  and  I  crying,  at 
the  gray  pony,  and  there  was  Michael  upon  it — 
with  fine  clothes  on  him,  and  new  shoes  on  his  feet. 


272.  dead  man . 
ghost  story. 


arms:  probably  an  allusion  to  a  local 


Cathleen.  [Begins  to  keen.]  It's  destroyed  we  are 
from  this  day.    It's  destroyed,  surely.  298 

Nora.  Didn't  the  young  priest  say  the  Almighty 
God  wouldn't  leave  her  destitute  with  no  son 
living?  301 

Maurya.  [In  a  low  voice,  but  clearly]  It's  little 
the  like  of  him  knows  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Bartley  will 
be  lost  now,  and  let  you  call  in  Eamon  and  make 
me  a  good  coffin  out  of  the  white  boards,  for  I 
won't  live  after  them.  I've  had  a  husband,  and  a 
husband's  father,  and  six  sons  in  this  house— six 
fine  men,  though  it  was  a  hard  birth  I  had  with 
every  one  of  them  and  they  coming  into  the 
world — and  some  of  them  were  found  and  some  of 
them  were  not  found,  but  they're  gone  now  with 
the  lot  of  them  .  .  .  There  were  Stephen,  and 
Shawn,  were  lost  in  the  great  wind,  and  found 
after  in  the  Bay  of  Gregory  of  the  Golden  Mouth, 
and  carried  up  the  two  of  them  on  the  one  plank, 
and  in  by  that  door.  316 

[She  pauses  for  a  moment;   the  girls  start  as  if 
they  heard  something  behind  the  door  that  is 
half  open  behind  them.] 
Nora.    [In  a  whisper]  Did  you  hear  that,  Cath- 
leen?   Did  you  hear  a  noise  in  the  north-east? 

Cathleen.  [In  a  whisper]  There's  some  one  after 
crying  out  by  the  seashore.  320 

Maurya.  [Continues  without  hearing  anything] 
There  was  Sheamus  and  his  father,  and  his  own 
father  again,  were  lost  in  a  dark  night,  and  not  a 
stick  or  sign  was  seen  of  them  when  the  sun  went 
up.  There  was  Patch  after  was  drowned  out  of  a 
curagh  that  turned  over.  I  was  sitting  here  with 
Bartley,  and  he  a  baby,  lying  on  my  two  knees, 
and  I  seen  two  women,  and  three  women,  and  four 
women  coming  in,  and  they  crossing  themselves, 
and  not  saying  a  word.  I  looked  out  then,  and 
there  were  men  coming  after  them,  and  they  hold- 
ing a  thing  in  the  half  of  a  red  sail,  and  water 
dripping  out  of  it — it  was  a  dry  day,  Nora — and 
leaving  a  track  to  the  door.  333 

[She  pauses  again  with  her  hand  stretched  out 
toward  the  door.  It  opens  softly  and  old 
women  begin  to  come  in,  crossing  themselves 
on  the  threshold,  and  kneeling  down  in  front 
of  the  stage  with  red  petticoats  over  their  heads.] 

325.  curagh:  a  boat  made  of  broad  hoops  covered  with 
horsehide  or  tarpaulin. 
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Maurya.  [Half  in  a  dream,  to  Cathleenj  Is  it 
Patch,  or  Michael,  or  what  is  it  at  all? 

Cathleen.  Michael  is  alter  being  found  in  the 
far  north,  and  when  he  is  found  there,  how  could 
he  be  here  in  this  place?  338 

Maurya.  There  does  be  a  power  of  young  men 
floating  round  in  the  sea,  and  what  way  would 
they  know  if  it  was  Michael  they  had,  or  another 
man  like  him,  for  when  a  man  is  nine  days  in  the 
sea,  and  the  wind  blowing,  it's  hard  set  his  own 
mother  would  be  to  say  what  man  was  it.  544 

Cathleen.  It's  Michael,  God  spare  him,  for 
they're  after  sending  us  a  bit  of  his  clothes  from 
the  far  north. 

[She  reaches  out  and  hands  Maurya  the  clothes 

that  belonged  to  Michael.    Maurya  stands  up 

slowly,  and  takes  them  in  her  hands.    Nora 

looks  out.\ 

Nora.    They're  carrying  a  thing  among  them 

ind  there's  water  dripping  out  of  it  and  leaving 

a  track  by  the  big  stones.  350 

Cathleen.    [In  a  whisper  to  the  women  who  have 

come  in)  Is  it  Bartley  it  is? 

One  of  the  Women.  It  is  surely,  God  rest  his 
soul. 

[Two  younger  women  come  in  and  pull  out  the 

table.    Then  men  carry  in  the  body  of  Bartley, 

laid  on  a  plan^  with  a  bit  of  a  sail  over  it, 

and  lay  it  on  the  table.} 

Cathleen.    [To  the  women,  as  they  are  doing  so) 

What  way  was  he  drowned?  354 

One  of  the  Women.  The  gray  pony  knocked  him 

into  the  sea,  and  he  was  washed  out  where  there  is 

a  great  surf  on  the  white  rocks.  357 

[Maurya  has  gone  over  and  knelt  down  at  the 

head  of  the  table.     The  women  are  keening 

softly  and  swaying  themselves  with  a  slow 

movement.    Cathleen  and  Nora  kneel  at  the 

other  end  of  the  table.    The  men  kiieel  near 

the  door.  \ 

Maurya.    [Raising  her  head  and  speaking  as  if  she 

did  not  see  the  people  around  her)  They're  all  gone 

now,  and  there  isn't  anything  more  the  sea  can 

do  to  me  .  .  .  I'll  have  no  call  now  to  be  up  crying 

and  praying  when  the  wind  breaks  from  the  south, 

and  you  can 'hear  the  surf  is  in  the  east,  and  surf 

is  in  the  west,  making  a  great  stir  with  the  two 

noises,  and  they  hitting  one  on  the  other.    I'll 


have  no  call  now  to  be  going  down  and  getting 
holy  water  in  the  dark  nights  after  Samhain,  and 
I  won't  care  what  way  the  sea  is  when  the  other 
women  will  be  keening.  [To  Nora]  Give  me  the 
holy  water,  Nora;  there's  a  small  cup  still  on  the 
dresser.  370 

[Nora  gives  it  to  her.) 

Maurya.  [Drops  Michael's  clothes  across  Bart- 
ley's  feet,  and  sprinkles  the  holy  water  over  him.)  It 
isn't  that  I  haven't  prayed  for  you,  Bartley,  to  the 
Almighty  Godi  It  isn't  that  I  haven't  said  prayers 
in  the  dark  night  till  you  wouldn't  know  what  I'd 
be  saying;  but  it's  a  great  rest  I'll  have  now, 
and  it's  time  surely.  It's  a  great  rest  I'll  have  now, 
and  great  sleeping  in  the  long  nights  after  Samhain, 
if  it's  only  a  bit  of  wet  Hour  we  do  have  to  eat,  and 
maybe  a  fish  that  would  be  stinking.  379 

[She  kneels  down  again,  crossing  herself,  and 
saying  prayers  under  her  breath .] 

Cathleen.  [To  an  old  man)  Maybe  yourself  and 
Eamon  would  make  a  coffin  when  the  sun  rises. 
We  have  fine  white  boards  herself  bought,  God 
help  her,  thinking  Michael  would  be  found,  and 
I  have  a  new  cake  you  can  eat  while  you'll  be 
working.  385 

The  Old  Man.  [Looking  at  the  boards)  Are  there 
nails  with  them? 

Cathleen.  There  are  not,  Colum;  we  didn't 
think  of  the  nails.  389 

Another  Man.  It's  a  great  wonder  she  wouldn't 
think  of  the  nails,  and  all  the  coffins  she's  seen  made 
already. 

Cathleen.    It's  getting  old  she  is,  and  broken. 
[Maurya    stands   up   again    very   slowly,    and 
spreads  out  the  pieces  of  Michael's  clothes 
beside  the  body,  sprinkling  them  with  the  last 
of  the  holy  water.) 

Nora.  [In  a  whisper  to  Cathleen)  She's  quiet  now 
and  easy;  but  the  day  Michael  was  drowned  you 
could  hear  her  crying  out  from  this  to  the  spring 
well.  It's  fonder  she  was  of  Michael,  and  would 
anyone  have  thought  that?  398 

Cathleen.  [Slowly  and  clearly)  An  old  woman 
will  be  soon  tired  with  anything  she  will  do,  and 
isn't  it  nine  days  herself  is  after  crying  and  keening, 
and  making  great  sorrow  in  the  house?  402 

366.  Samhain:   Gaelic  for  All  Souls'  Day,  November  2. 
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Maurya.  [Puts  the  empty  cup  mouth  downwards 
on  the  table,  and  lays  her  hands  together  on  Bartley's 
feet]  They're  all  together  this  time,  and  the  end 
is  come.  May  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on 
Bartley's  soul,  and  on  Michael's  soul,  and  on  the 
souls  of  Sheamus  and  Patch,  and  Stephen  and 
Shawn  [Bending  her  head];  and  may  He  have 
mercy  on  my  soul,  Nora,  and  on  the  soul  of  every 
one  is  left  living  in  the  world.  409 


[She  pauses,   and  the  keen  rises  a  little  more 

loudly  from  the  women,  then  sitiks  away.] 

Maurya.   [Continuing]  Michael  has  a  clean  burial 

in  the  far  north  by  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God. 

Bartley  will  have  a  fine  coffin  out  of  the  white 

boards,  and  a  deep  grave  surely.    What  more  can 

we  want  than  that?    No  man  at  all  can  be  living 

forever,  and  we  must  be  satisfied.  415 

[She  kneels  down  again  and  the  curtain  falls 

slowly] 


MODERN  POETRY 


In  this  century  of  wars,  depressions,  class  antago- 
nism, and  universal  insecurity,  the  ivory  tower  has 
cracked  wide  open,  and  the  poet  has  come  face  to  face, 
nerve-end  to  nerve-end,  with  a  winter  world.  The 
pervasive  sweetness  of  Tennyson,  the  good  cheer  of 
Browning,  and  Swinburne's  lyrical  flamboyance  have 
all  gone  with  the  summer  wind.  The  ground  is  frozen. 
No  birds  sing.  Modern  poetrv  is  hard,  angular,  frozen, 
and  in  spots  impenetrable.  It  seeks  no  soft  idealism 
and  urges  no  pious  reconciliation  with  a  life  wrenched 
and  distorted  with  conflict. 

To  Wilfred  Owen,  killed  in  battle  a  week  before  the 
armistice  of  1918,  the  only  possible  theme  for  poetry 
was  "war,  and  the  pity  of  war."  There  is  no  whimper- 
ing in  Owen's  poetry,  but  his  horror  of  suffering  and 
death  is  crystallized  in  metaphor  like  steel  frozen  in  ice. 

In  the  interwar  period,  T.  S.  Eliot's  poems,  particu- 
larly The  Waste  Land  (1922)  and  The  Ho/low  Men 
(1925),  satirized  a  civilization  in  ruins:  man  spiritually 
dead  turning  to  cheap  amusements,  society  disinte- 
grating lor  lack  of  faith.  Eliot,  American  by  birth,  but 
British  by  naturalization,  found  a  cultural  oasis  in 
London,  where,  as  editor  of  the  Criterion,  he  has  had 
considerable  influence  on  a  younger  generation  of 
English  writers.  In  his  Selected  Essays  (1932),  in  his 
poem  Ash  Wednesday  (1930),  and  in  his  poetic  drama 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral  (1935),  he  proves  the  aptness  of 
his  confession  that  he  is  "an  Anglo-Catholic  in  religion, 
a  classicist  in  literature,  and  a  royalist  in  politics."  The 
most  impressive  aspects  of  Eliot's  poetry — exclusive  of 
its  obscurity — are  his  free  and  startling  association  of 
ideas  and  metaphors  and  his  display  of  erudition. 

D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  primitivists  could  not  avenge 
their  lost  illusions  like  Eliot  by  satirizing  modern  life. 
Lawrence  believed  that  the  Industrial  Revolution  had 
turned  man  not  only  into  a  slave  but  into  an  automa- 
ton, had  deprived  him  of  his  vitality,  and  destroyed  his 
intuitive  nature.  Lawrence's  agonizing  sincerity  goaded 


him  away  from  industrial  England  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Mexico,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  out  of  sight  of 
cities  and  machines — like  Keats  and  Synge,  fighting  a 
losing  battle  with  tuberculosis.  His  finest  free-verse 
poems  have  a  feverish  intensity  through  which  his  im- 
pressions of  natural  beauty,  of  primitive  life,  and  of 
sexual  yearning  are  revealed  in  indelible  flashes.  The 
same  qualities  distinguish  his  novels,  which  are  more 
widely  known  than  his  poems.  Sons  and  Lovers  (1913) 
is  a  fictionalized  account  of  his  early  life  in  a  north- 
country  mining  town.  He  himself  preferred  Lady 
Chatter  ley 's  Lover  (1928)  to  any  of  his  other  novels, 
though  The  Rainbow  (1915)  and  Women  in  Love  (1921) 
have  been  rated  higher  by  modern  critics. 

Lawrence,  Owen,  and  Eliot  were  formative  in- 
fluences on  the  younger  generation  of  English  poets, 
which  includes  W.  H.  Auden,  Stephen  Spender,  and 
C.  Day  Lewis.  And  beyond  Lawrence  were  Freud  and 
the  study  of  repressions,  and  Malinowski  and  the  study 
of  primitive  cultures  and  races;  and  behind  Eliot  were 
the  French  symbolists  and  impressionists  and  still  more 
remote  the  English  metaphysical  poets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  like  Donne.  But  no  study  of  influences 
upon  the  most  recent  of  the  moderns  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  strange  experiments  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  Though  Hopkins  lived  and 
died  in  the  Victorian  period,  his  poetry  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1918.  And  as  its  influence  dates  from  that 
year,  he  is  included  among  the  modern  poets.  His 
poetry,  while  suggesting  the  rhythmical  variety  of  free 
verse,  embodies  the  principle  of  accent  instead  of  regu- 
lar meter,  and  accent  is  commonly  emphasized  by 
alliteration,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  Hopkins  used 
rhyme,  but  in  some  of  his  poems  he  coupled  end  words, 
like  oar  and  ear,  which  have  a  similar  but  not  identical 
sound.  This  correspondence  of  sound,  somewhat  inac- 
curately called  assonance,  is  used  also  by  Owen  and  the 
younger  poets.   The  technical  experiments  of  Hopkins 
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have  contributed  their  marked  influence  on  modern 
English  poetry.  His  striking  word  combinations  and 
his  deliberate  disregard  for  grammatical  relationships 
mark  him  as  a  revolutionary  craftsman.  It  is  ironic, 
however,  that  Hopkins,  who  was  a  Jesuit  priest,  should 
have  contributed  a  technique  to  younger  poets  for 
celebrating  the  glories  not  of  God  but  of  a  Marxist 
revolution. 

There  is  no  reconciliation  in  the  poetry  of  Auden, 
Spender,  and  Day  Lewis  with  the  world  as  it  is.  Born 
in  an  age  of  violent  social  unrest  and  international  con- 
flict, like  Shelley  and  Byron,  these  younger  poets  write 
of  slavery  to  a  system,  of  the  death  of  capitalism,  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  world  in  which  the  causes  of  war  and 
class  conflict  will  be  rooted  out  of  the  economic  order. 
An  ingenious  satirist,  Auden  is  the  most  skillful  and 
the  most  obscure  of  the  three  poets.  In  collaboration 
with  Christopher  Isherwood  he  has  written  several  re- 
markable verse  plays.  Earnest,  sincere,  and  personal, 
Spender  lacks  the  brilliant  phrase-making  ability  of 
Auden.  His  two  chief  prose  works,  The  Destructive 
Element  (1935)  and  Forward  from  Liberalism  (1937), 
reveal  the  sensitive  and  critical  cast  of  his  mind.  In  A 
Hope  for  Poetry  (1934)  Day  Lewis  has  composed  the 
critical  manifesto  of  the  group  and  a  significant  study 
of  modern  English  poetry  between  two  wars.  His  own 
poetry  is  strong  and  simple  in  comparison  with  Spender's 
or  Auden's.    He  is  not  afraid  of  being  understood. 

Biography:  Living  Authors,  edited  by  Dilly  Tante, 
1931;  Authors  Today  and  Yesterday,  edited  by 
Stanley  J.  Kunitz,  1933;  Contemporary  British  Lit- 
erature, edited  by  Fred  B.  Millett,  1935;  Current 
Biography,  edited  by  Maxine  Bock,  1940— 

Criticism:  Edmund  Wilson,  Axel's  Castle  (chapters  on 
Yeats  and  Eliot),  1931;  R.  L.  Megroz,  Modern 
English  Poetry,  1882-1912,  1933;  C.  Day  Lewis,  A 
Hope  for  Poetry,  1935;  David  Daiches,  Poetry  and 
the  Modern  World;  A  Study  of  Poetry  in  England 
between  1900  and  1939,  1940. 


WILFRED  OWEN  (1893-1918) 
Miners  (1917?) 

There  was  a  whispering  in  my  hearth, 

A  sigh  of  the  coal, 
Grown  wistful  of  a  former  earth 

It  might  recall. 

I  listened  for  a  tale  of  leaves 
And  smothered  ferns; 


Frond-forests;  and  the  low,  sly  lives 
Before  the  fawns. 

My  fire  might  show  steam-phantoms  simmer 
From  time's  old  cauldron,  io 

Before  the  birds  made  nests  in  summer, 
Or  men  had  children. 

But  the  coals  were  murmuring  of  their  mine, 

And  moans  down  there 
Of  boys  that  slept  wry  sleep,  and  men  15 

Writhing  for  air. 

I  saw  white  bones  in  the  cinder-shard, 

Bones  without  number; 
For  many  hearts  with  coal  are  charred, 

And  few  remember.  20 

I  thought  of  some  that  worked  dark  pits 

Of  war,  and  died 
Digging  the  rock  where  death  reputes 

Peace  lies  indeed. 

Comforted  years  will  sit  soft-chaired  25 

In  rooms  of  amber; 
The  years  will  stretch  their  hands,  well-cheered 

By  our  life's  ember. 

The  centuries  will  burn  rich  loads 

With  which  we  groaned,  30 

Whose  warmth  shall  lull  their  dreaming  lids 

While  songs  are  crooned. 
But  they  will  not  dream  of  us  poor  lads 

Lost  in  the  ground. 

The  Show  (1917?) 

My  soul  looked  down  from  a  vague  height  with 

death, 
As  unremembering  how  I  rose  or  why, 
And  saw  a  sad  land,  weak  with  sweats  of  dearth, 
Gray,  cratered  like  the  moon  with  hollow  woe, 
And  fitted  with  great  pocks  and  scabs  of  plagues.    5 

Across  its  beard,  that  horror  of  harsh  wire, 
There  moved  thin  caterpillars,  slowly  uncoiled. 

Miners.    17.  cinder-shard:   fragments  of  cinder.    Shard 
usually  means  a  broken  piece  of  pottery. 
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It  seemed  they  pushed  themselves  to  be  as  plugs 
Of  ditches,   where  they  writhed  and  shrivelled, 
killed. 

By  them  had  slimy  paths  been  trailed  and  scraped 
Round  myriad  warts  that  might  be  little  hills,     ll 

From  gloom's  last  dregs  these  long-strung  creatures 

crept, 
And  vanished  out  of  dawn  down  hidden  holes. 

(And  smell  came  up  from  those  foul  openings 

As  out  of  mouths,  or  deep  wounds  deepening.)    15 

On  dithering  feet  upgathered,  more  and  more, 
Brown    strings    towards    strings    of   gray,    with 

bristling  spines, 
All  migrants  from  green  fields,  intent  on  mire. 

Those  that  were  gray,  of  more  abundant  spawns, 
Ramped    on    the    rest   and   ate    them   and   were 
eaten.  20 

I  saw  their  bitten  backs  curve,  loop,  and  straighten, 
I  watched  those  agonies  curl,  lift,  and  flatten. 

Whereat,  in  terror  what  that  sight  might  mean, 
I  reeled  and  shivered  earthward  like  a  feather. 

And  death  fell  with  me,  like  a  deepening  moan.    25 
And  he,  picking  a  manner  of  worm,  which  half 

had  hid 
Its  bruises  in  the  earth,  but  crawled  no  further, 
Showed  me  its  feet,  the  feet  of  many  men, 
And  the  fresh-severed  head  of  it,  my  head. 


Futility  (1917?) 

Move  him  into  the  sun — 
Gently  its  touch  awoke  him  once, 
At  home,  whispering  of  fields  unsown. 
Always  it  woke  him  even  in  France, 
Until  this  morning  and  this  snow. 
If  anything  might  rouse  him  now 
The  kind  old  sun  will  know. 


Think  how  it  wakes  the  seeds — 

Woke,  once,  the  clays  of  a  cold  star. 

Are  limbs  so  dear-achieved,  are  sides,  10 

Full-nerved — -still  warm — too  hard  to  stir? 

Was  it  for  this  the  clay  grew  tall? 

— O  what  made  fatuous  sunbeams  toil 

To  break  earth's  sleep  at  all? 


THOMAS  STEARNS  ELIOT  (1888- 
The  Hollow  Men  (1925) 
A  penny  for  the  Old  Guy 

1 

We  are  the  hollow  men 

We  are  the  stuffed  men 

Leaning  together 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.   Alas! 

Our  dried  voices,  when 

We  whisper  together 

Are  quiet  and  meaningless 

As  wind  in  dry  grass 

Or  rats'  feet  over  broken  glass 

In  our  dry  cellar 

Shape  without  form,  shade  without  color, 
Paralysed  force,  gesture  without  motion; 

Those  who  have  crossed 

With  direct  eyes,  to  death's  other  Kingdom 

Remember  us — if  at  all — not  as  lost 

Violent  souls,  but  only 

As  the  hollow  men 

The  stuffed  men. 


Eyes  I  dare  not  meet  in  dreams 

In  death's  dream  kingdom 

These  do  not  appear: 

There,  the  eyes  are 

Sunlight  on  a  broken  column  3 

The  Hollow  Men.  the  Old  Guy:  Guy  Fawkes,  who 
conspired  to  blow  up  the  English  Parliament  in  1605.  Eng- 
lish children  make  stuffed  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes  on  or  be- 
fore November  5  and  go  from  house  to  house  to  collect 
money  for  firecrackers,  crying,  "A  penny  for  the  Old 
Guv."   The  "stuffed  men"  are  then  burned. 
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There,  is  a  tree  swinging 

And  voices  are 

In  the  wind's  singing 

More  distant  and  more  solemn 

Than  a  fading  star. 

Let  me  be  no  nearer 

In  death's  dream  kingdom 

Let  me  also  wear 

Such  deliberate  disguises 

Rat's  coat,  crowskin,  crossed  staves 

In  a  field 

Behaving  as  the  wind  behaves 

No  nearer — 

Not  that  final  meeting 
In  the  twilight  kingdom 


This  is  the  dead  land 

This  is  cactus  land 

Here  the  stone  images 

Are  raised,  here  they  receive 

The  supplication  of  a  dead  man's  hand 

Under  the  twinkle  of  a  fading  star. 

Is  it  like  this 

In  death's  other  kingdom 

Waking  alone 

At  the  hour  when  we  are 

Trembling  with  tenderness 

Lips  that  would  kiss 

Form  prayers  to  broken  stone. 


The  eyes  are  not  here 

There  are  no  eyes  here 

In  this  valley  of  dying  stars 

In  this  hollow  valley 

This  broken  jaw  of  our  lost  kingdoms 

In  this  last  of  meeting  places 

We  grope  together 

And  avoid  speech 

Gathered  on  this  beach  of  the  tumid  river 


Multifoliate  rose 

Of  death's  twilight  kingdom 

The  hope  only 

Of  empty  men. 


Here  we  go  round  the  prickly  pear 
Prickly  pear  prickly  pear 
Here  we  go  round  the  prickly  pear 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality 
Between  the  motion 
And  the  act 
Falls  the  Shadow 


For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom     10 


Sightless,  unless 
The  eyes  reappear 
As  the  perpetual  star 


Between  the  conception 
And  the  creation 
Between  the  emotion 
And  the  response 

Falls  the  Shadow  15 

Life  is  very  long 

Between  the  desire 

And  the  spasm 

Between  the  potency 

And  the  existence  20 

Between  the  essence 

And  the  descent 

Falls  the  Shadow 

For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom 

For  Thine  is  25 

Life  is 

For  Thine  is  the 

This  is  the  way  the  world  end^, 

This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 

This  is  the  way  the  world  ends  30 

Not  with  a  hang  hut  a  whimper. 

DAVID   HERBERT  LAWRENCE  (1885-1930) 

Snake  (1923) 
A  snake  came  to  my  water-trough 
On  a  hot,  hot  day,  and  I  in  pyjamas  for  the  heat, 
To  drink  there. 
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In  the  deep,  strange-scented  shade  of  the  great 

dark  carob-tree 
I  came  down  the  steps  with  my  pitcher  5 

And  must  wait,  must  stand  and  wait,  for  there  he 

was  at  the  trough  before  me. 

He  reached  down  from  a  fissure  in  the  earth-wall 

in  the  gloom 
And  trailed  his  yellow-brown  slackness  soft-bellied 

down,  over  the  edge  of  the  stone  trough 
And  rested  his  throat  upon  the  stone  bottom, 
And  where  the  water  had  dripped  from  the  tap, 

in  a  small  clearness,  10 

He  sipped  with  his  straight  mouth, 
Softly  drank  through  his  straight  gums,  into  his 

slack  long  body, 
Silently. 

Someone  was  before  me  at  my  water-trough, 
And  I,  like  a  second  comer,  waiting.  15 

He  lifted  his  head  from  his  drinking,  as  cattle  do, 
And  looked  at  me  vaguely,  as  drinking  cattle  do, 
And  flickered  his  two-forked  tongue  from  his  lips, 

and  mused  a  moment, 
And  stooped  and  drank  a  little  more, 
Being  earth-brown,  earth-golden  from  the  burn- 
ing bowels  of  the  earth  20 
On  the  day  of  Sicilian  July,  with  Etna  smoking. 

The  voice  of  my  education  said  to  me 

He  must  be  killed, 

For  in  Sicily  the  black,  black  snakes  are  innocent, 

the  gold  are  venomous. 
And  voices  in  me  said,  If  you  were  a  man  25 

You  would  take  a  stick  and  break  him  now,  and 

finish  him  off. 

But  must  I  confess  how  I  liked  him, 

How  glad  I  was  he  had  come  like  a  guest  in  quiet, 

to  drink  at  my  water-trough 
And  depart  peaceful,  pacified,  and  thankless, 
Into  the  burning  bowels  of  this  earth?  30 

Was  it  cowardice,  that  I  dared  not  kill  him? 
Was  it  perversity,  that  I  longed  to  talk  to  him? 
Was  it  humility,  to  feel  so  honored? 
I  felt  so  honored. 

W2 


And  yet  those  voices:  35 

If  you  were  not  afraid,  you  would  kjll  him! 

And  truly  I  was  afraid,  I  was  most  afraid, 

But  even  so,  honored  still  more 

That  he  should  seek  my  hospitality 

From  out  the  dark  door  of  the  secret  earth.        40 

He  drank  enough 

And  lifted  his  head,  dreamily,  as  one  who  has 
drunken, 

And  flickered  his  tongue  like  a  forked  night  on  the 
air,  so  black, 

Seeming  to  lick  his  lips, 

And  looked  around  like  a  god,  unseeing,  into  the 
air,  45 

And  slowly  turned  his  head, 

And  slowly,  very  slowly,  as  if  thrice  adream, 

Proceeded  to  draw  his  slow  length  curving  round 

And  climb  again  the  broken  bank  of  my  wall-face. 

And  as  he  put  his  head  into  that  dreadful  hole,       50 

And  as  he  slowly  drew  up,  snake-easing  his  shoul- 
ders, and  entered  farther, 

A  sort  of  horror,  a  sort  of  protest  against  his  with- 
drawing into  that  horrid  black  hole, 

Deliberately  going  into  the  blackness,  and  slowly 
drawing  himself  after, 

Overcame  me  now  his  back  was  turned. 

I  looked  round,  I  put  down  my  pitcher,  55 

I  picked  up  a  clumsy  log 

And  threw  it  at  the  water-trough  with  a  clatter. 

I  think  it  did  not  hit  him 

But  suddenly  that  part  of  him  that  was  left  behind 

convulsed  in  undignified  haste, 
Writhed  like  lightning,  and  was  gone  60 

Into  the  black  hole,  the  earth-lipped  fissure  in  the 

wall-front, 
At  which,  in  the  intense  still  noon,  I  stared  with 

fascination. 

And  immediately  I  regretted  it. 

I  thought  how  paltry,  how  vulgar,  what  a  mean 

act! 
I  despised  myself  and  the  voices  of  my  accursed 

human  education.  '>5 
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And  I  thought  of  the  albatross, 

And  I  wished  he  would  come  back,  my  snake. 

For  he  seemed  to  me  again  like  a  king, 

Like  a  king  in  exile,  uncrowned  in  the  underworld, 

Now  due  to  be  crowned  again.  70 

And  so,  I  missed  my  chance  with  one  of  the  lords 

Of  life. 

And  I  have  something  to  expiate; 

A  pettiness. 

Trees  in  the  Garden  (1928) 

Ah  in  the  thunder  air 
how  still  the  trees  are! 


Then  1  say  to  myself:  Am  I  also  dead?  is  that  the 
truth?  5 

Then  I  know 

that  with  so  many  dead  men  in  mills 

1  too  am  almost  dead. 

I  know  the  unliving  factory-hand,  living-dead 
millions 

is  unliving  me,  living-dead  me,  io 

I,  with  them,  am  living  dead,  mechanical  enslaved 
at  the  machine. 

And  enshrouded  in  the  vast  corpse  of  the  industrial 

millions 
embedded  in  them,  I  look  out  on  the  sunshine  of 

the  South. 


And  the  lime-tree,  lovely  and  tall,  every  leaf  silent 
hardly  looses  even  a  last  breath  of  perfume. 

And  the  ghostly,  creamy  colored  little  tree  of  leaves 
white,  ivory  white  among  the  rambling  greens  6 
how  evanescent,  variegated  elder,  she  hesitates  on 

the  green  grass 
as  if,  in  another  moment,  she  would  disappear 
with  all  her  grace  of  foam! 


And  though  the  pomegranate  has  red  flowers  out- 
side the  window 

and  oleander  is  hot  with  perfume  under  the  after- 
noon sun  15 

and  I  am  "II  Signore"  and  they  love  me  here, 

yet  I  am  a  mill-hand  in  Leeds 

and  the  death  of  the  Black  Country  is  upon  me 

and  I  am  wrapped  in  the  lead  of  a  coffin-lining,  the 
living  death  of  my  fellow  men. 


And  the  larch  that  is  only  a  column,  it  goes  up  too 
tall  to  see:  io 

and  the  balsam-pines  that  are  blue  with  the  grey- 
blue  blueness  of  things  from  the  sea, 
and  the  young  copper  beech,  its  leaves  red-rosy  at 

the  ends 
how  still  they  are  together,  they  stand  so  still 
in  the  thunder  air,  all  strangers  to  one  another 
as  the  green  grass  glows  upwards,  strangers  in  the 
garden.  15 

We  Die  Together  (1928) 

Oh,  when  I  think  of  the  industrial  millions,  when 

I  see  some  of  them, 
a  weight  comes  over  me  heavier  than  leaden  linings 

of  coffins 
and   I  almost   cease   to  exist,   weighed  down   to 

extinction 
and  sunk  into  depression  that  almost  blots  me  out. 

Snake.  66.  the  albatross:  killed  by  the  Ancient  Mariner 
in  Coleridge's  poem. 


GERARD  MANLBY  HOPKINS  (1844-1889) 

God's  Grandeur  (1877-1918) 

The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 
It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shook  foil; 
It  gathers  to  a  greatness,  like  the  ooze  of  oil 
Crushed.   Why  do  men  then  now  not  reck  his  rod? 
Generations  have  trod,  have  trod,  have  trod;       5 
And  all  is  seared  with  trade;  bleared,  smeared  with 

toil; 
And  wears  man's  smudge  and  shares  man's  smell: 

the  soil 
Is  bare  now,  nor  can  foot  feel,  being  shod. 
And  for  all  this  nature  is  never  spent;  9 

There  lives  the  dearest  freshness  deep  down  things; 

We  Die  Together.    16.  II  Signore:    "the  gentleman" 
(Italian).  18.  Black  Country:  the  industrial  Midlands 

and  North  in  England,   where  Lawrence  was  born  and 
brought  up. 
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And  though  the  last  lights  oft"  the  black  west  went 
Oh,    morning,    at    the    brown    brink    eastward, 

springs — 
Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 
World   broods  with  warm   breast  and   with  ah! 

bright  wings. 

The  Windhover  (1877-1918) 

I  caught  this  morning  morning's  minion,  kingdom 

of  daylight's  dauphin,  dapple-dawn-drawn 

Falcon,  in  his  riding 

Of  the  rolling  level  underneath  him  steady  air, 

and  striding 

High   there,   how  he  rung  upon   the  rein  of  a 

wimpling  wing 
In  his  ecstasy!  then  off,  off  forth  on  swing, 

As  a  skate's  heel  sweeps  smooth  on  a  bowbend: 
the  hurl  and  gliding  5 

Rebuffed  the  big  wind.    My  heart  in  hiding 
Stirred  for  a  bird — the  achieve  of,  the  mastery  of 
the  thing! 

Brute  beauty  and  valor  and  act,  oh,  air,  pride, 

plume  here 
Buckle!  and  the  fire  that  breaks  from  thee  then, 

a  billion 
Times    told    lovelier,    more    dangerous,    O    my 

chevalier!  10 

No  wonder  of  it :  sheer  plod  makes  plow  down 
sillion 
Shine,  and  blue-bleak  embers,  ah,  my  dear, 
Fall,  gall  themselves,  and  gash  gold-vermilion. 


WYSTAN  HUGH  AUDEN  (1907-       ) 
Who  Will  Endure  (1930) 

Who  will  endure 

Heat  of  day  and  winter  danger, 

Journey  from  one  place  to  another? 

Nor  be  content  to  lie 

Till  evening  upon  headland  over  bay,  5 

The  Windhover.  The  windhover  is  the  kestrel,  or 
sparrow  hawk.  3.  v/impling:  rippling.  11.  sillion:  the 
ridge  between  two  furrows  of  plowed  land. 


Between  the  land  and  sea; 
Or  smoking  wait  till  hour  of  food, 
Leaning  on  chained- up  gate 
At  edge  of  wood. 

Metals  run  io 

Burnished  or  rusty  in  the  sun 

From  town  to  town, 

And  signals  all  along  are  down; 

Yet  nothing  passes 

But  envelopes  between  these  places,  15 

Snatched  at  the  gate  and  panting  read  indoors, 

And  first  spring  flowers  arriving  smashed, 

Disaster  stammered  over  wires, 

And  pity  flashed. 

For  should  professional  traveller  come,  20 

Asked  at  the  fireside  he  is  dumb, 

Declining  with  a  small  mad  smile, 

And  all  the  while 

Conjectures  on  the  maps  that  lie 

About  in  ships  long  high  and  dry  25 

Grow  stranger  and  stranger. 

There  is  no  change  of  place 

But  shifting  of  the  head 

To  keep  oft  glare  of  lamp  from  face, 

Or  climbing  over  to  wall-side  of  bed;  30 

No  one  will  ever  know 

For  what  conversion  brilliant  capital  is  waiting; 

What  ugly  feast  may  village  band  be  celebrating; 

For  no  one  goes 

Further  than  railhead  or  the  ends  of  piers,  35 

Will  neither  go  nor  send  his  son 

Further  through  foothills  than  the  rotting  stack 

Where  gaitered  gamekeeper  with  dog  and  gun 

Will  shout  "Turn  back." 


Epilogue  (1936) 

Certainly  our  city — with  the  byres  of  poverty- 
down  to 
The  river's  edge,  the  cathedral,  the  engines,  the 
dogs; 
Here  is  the  cosmopolitan  cooking 
And  the  light  alloys  and  the  glass. 

Who  Will  Endure.  10.  Metals:  railway  tracks.    32.  cap 
ital:  capital  city. 
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Built  by  the  conscious-stricken,  the  weapon-making, 
By  us.    The  rumors  woo  and  terrify  the  crowd,    6 

Woo  us.  The  betrayers  thunder  at,  black- 
mail 

Us.   But  where  now  are  They 

Who  without   reproaches   showed   us  what   our 

vanity  has  chosen, 
Who  pursued  understanding  with  patience  like  a 
sex,  had  unlearnt  10 

Our  hatred,  and  towards  the  really  better 
World  had  turned  their  face? 

There  was  Nansen  in  the  north,  in  the  hot  south 

Schweitzer,  and  the  neat  man 
To  their  east  who  ordered  Gorki  to  be  electrified; 
There  were  Freud  and  Groddeck  at  their 
candid  studies  15 

Of  the  mind  and  body  of  man. 

Nor  was  every  author  both  a  comforter  and  a  liar; 

Lawrence  revealed  the  sensations  hidden  by  shame, 
The  sense  of  guilt  was  recorded  by  Kafka, 
There  was  Proust  on  the  self-regard.     20 

Who  knows?    The  peaked  and  violent  faces  are 

exalted, 
The  feverish  prej  udiced  lives  do  not  care,  and  lost 
Their  voice  in  the  flutter  of  bunting,  the 

glittering 
Brass  of  the  great  retreat, 

And  the  malice  of  death.  For  the  wicked  card  is 
dealt,  and  25 

The  sinister  tall-hatted  botanist  stoops  at  the  spring 
With  his  insignificant  phial,  and  looses 
The  plague  on  the  ignorant  town. 

Under  their  shadows  the  pitiful  subalterns  are 
sleeping; 

The  moon  is  usual;  the  necessary  lovers  touch:  30 
The  river  is  alone  and  the  trampled  flower, 
And  through  years  of  absolute  cold 

13.  Nansen:  arctic  explorer.       Schweitzer:  missionary 
explorer  of  equatorial  Africa.  the  neat  man:  Lenin. 

14.  Gorki:  a  town  in  western  Russia.  15.  Freud  and 

Groddeck:   pioneers  in  psychoanalysis.  18.  Lawrence: 

D.  H.  Lawrence.   See  introduction,  Modern  Poetry,  p.  575. 

19.  Kafka:  Franz  Kafka  (1883-1924),  a  German  novelist. 

20.  Proust:  famous  French  novelist  (1871-1922),  author  of 
a  series  of  novels  entitled  Remembrance  of  Things  Past. 


The  planets  rush  towards  Lyra  in  the  lion's  charge. 

Can 
Hate  so  securely  bind?   Are  they  dead  here?   Yes. 
And  the  wish  to  wound  has  the  power. 
And  tomorrow  35 

Comes.   It's  a  world.   It's  a  way. 


STEPHEN  SPENDER  (1909-       ) 
What  I  Expected  (1933) 

What  I  expected  was 

Thunder,  fighting, 

Long  struggles  with  men 

And  climbing. 

After  continual  straining  3 

I  should  grow  strong; 

Then  the  rocks  would  shake 

And  I  should  rest  long. 

What  I  had  not  foreseen 

Was  the  gradual  day  10 

Weakening  the  will 

Leaking  the  brightness  away, 

The  lack  of  good  to  touch 

The  fading  of  body  and  soul 

Like  smoke  before  wind  IS 

Corrupt,  unsubstantial. 

The  wearing  of  time, 

And  the  watching  of  cripples  pass 

With  limbs  shaped  like  questions 

In  their  odd  twist,  20 

The  pulverous  grief 

Melting  the  bones  with  pity, 

The  sick  falling  from  earth— 

These,  I  could  not  foresee. 

For  I  had  expected  always  25 

Some  brightness  to  hold  in  trust, 
Some  final  innocence 
To  save  from  dust ; 
That,  hanging  solid, 

Epilogue.  33.  Lyra:  a  northern  constellation,  represent- 
ing the  lyre  of  Orpheus.  the  lion's  charge:  in  astrology, 
the  northern  constellation  called  Leo  or  the  Lion  represents 
the  hottest  month,  July. 
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Would  dangle  through  all 
Like  the  created  poem 
Or  the  dazzling  crystal. 


The  Pylons  (1933) 

The  secret  of  these  hills  was  stone,  and  cottages 

Of  that  stone  made, 

And  crumbling  roads 

That  turned  on  sudden  hidden  villages. 

Now  over  these  small  hills  they  have  built  the 
concrete  5 

That  trails  black  wire: 
Pylons,  those  pillars 
Bare  like  nude,  giant  girls  that  have  no  secret. 

The  valley  with  its  gilt  and  evening  look 

And  the  green  chestnut  10 

Of  customary  root 

Are  mocked  dry  like  the  parched  bed  of  a  brook. 

But  far  above  and  far  as  sight  endures 

Like  whips  of  anger 

With  lightning's  danger  15 

There  runs  the  quick  perspective  of  the  future. 

This  dwarfs  our  emerald  country  by  its  trek 
So  tall  with  prophecy: 
Dreaming  of  cities 

Where  often  clouds  shall  lean  their  swan-white 
neck.  20 


Not  Palaces,  an  Era's  Crown  (1933) 

Not  palaces,  an  era's  crown 

Where  the  mind  dwells,  intrigues,  rests; 

The  architectural  gold-leaved  flower 

From  people  ordered  like  a  single  mind, 

I  build.    This  only  what  I  tell: 

It  is  too  late  for  rare  accumulation 

For  family  pride,  for  beauty's  filtered  dusts; 

I  say,  stamping  the  words  with  emphasis, 

Drink  from  here  energy  and  only  energy, 

As  from  the  electric  charge  of  a  battery, 

Id  will  this  time's  change. 

£ye,  gazelle,  delicate  wanderer, 


Drinker  of  horizon's  fluid  line; 

Ear  that  suspends  on  a  chord 

The  spirit  drinking  timelessness;  u 

Touch,  love,  all  senses; 

Leave  your  gardens,  your  singing  feasts, 

Your  dreams  of  suns  circling  before  our  sun, 

Of  heaven  after  our  world. 

Instead,  watch  images  of  flashing  brass  20 

That  strike  the  outward  sense,  the  polished  will 

Flag  of  our  purpose  *vhich  the  wind  engraves. 

No  spirit  seek  here  rest.    But  this:  No  man 

Shall  hunger:   Man  shall  spend  equally. 

Our  goal  which  we  compel :  Man  shall  be  man.      25 


CECIL  DAY  LEWIS  (1904-       ) 

From  The  Magnetic  Mountain  (1933) 

12 
Oh  subterranean  fires,  break  out! 
Tornadoes,  pity  not 
The  petty  bourgeois  of  the  soul, 
The  middleman  of  God ! 

Who  ruins  farm  and  factory  5 

To  keep  a  private  mansion 
Is  a  bad  landlord,  he  shall  get 
No  honorable  mention. 

Who  mobbed  the  kestrel  out  of  the  air, 
Who  made  the  tiger  tame,  10 

Who  lost  the  blood's  inheritance 
And  found  the  body's  shame; 

Who  raised  his  hands  to  brand  a  Cain 
And  bless  a  submarine- 
Time  is  up:   the  medicine-man  13 
Must  take  his  medicine. 

The  winter  evening  holds  her  peace 

And  makes  a  crystal  pause; 

Frozen  are  all  the  streams  of  light, 

Silent  about  their  source.  20 

The  Magnetic  Mountain.  The  title  symbolizes  a  future 
communal  society  which  like  a  magnet  attracts  and  which 
like  a  mountain  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  9.  kes- 
trel: sparrow  hawk,  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  poem  as  a 
symbol  of  natural  joy  in  life. 
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Comrade,  let  us  look  to  earth, 
Be  stubborn,  act  and  sleep: 
Here  at  our  feet  the  lasting  skull 
Keeps  a  stiff  upper  lip: 


Here  he  hovers.    You're  on  the  scent; 

Magnetic  mountain  is  not  far, 

Across  no  gulf  or  continent, 

Not  where  you  think  but  where  you  are. 


Feeling  the  weight  of  a  long  winter, 
Grimaces  underground; 
But  never  again  will  need  to  ask 
Why  thy  spirit  was  flesh-bound. 

And  we  whom  winter  days  oppress 
May  find  some  work  to  hand, 
Perfect  our  plans,  renew  parts, 
Break  hedges  down,  plough  land. 

So  when  primroses  pave  the  way 
And  the  sun  warms  the  stone, 
We  may  receive  the  exile  spirit 
Coming  into  its  own. 


28 
Though  winter's  barricade  delays, 
Another  season's  in  the  air; 
We'll  sow  the  spring  in  our  young  days, 
Found  a  Virginia  everywhere. 

Look  where  the  ranks  of  crocuses 
Their  rebel  colors  will  display 
Coming  with  quick  fire  to  redress 
The  balance  of  a  wintry  day. 

Those  daffodils  that  from  the  mould 
Drawing  a  sweet  breath  soon  shall  flower, 
With  a  year's  labor  get  their  gold 
To  spend  it  on  a  sunny  hour. 

They  from  earth's  center  take  their  time 
And  from  the  sun  what  love  they  need: 
The  proud  flower  burns  away  its  prime. 
Eternity  lies  in  the  seed. 


Follow  the  kestrel,  south  or  north; 
Strict  eye,  spontaneous  wing  can  tell 
A  secret.    Where  he  comes  to  earth 
Is  the  heart's  treasure.    Mark  it  well. 


Stake  out  your  claim.    Go  downwards.    Bore 
Through  the  tough  crust.    Oh  learn  to  feel 
A  way  in  darkness  to  good  ore. 
You  are  the  magnet  and  the  steel. 

Out  of  that  dark  a  new  world  flowers. 
There  in  the  womb,  in  the  rich  veins 
Are  tools,  dynamos,  bridges,  towers, 
Your  tractors  and  your  travelling-cranes 


34 
For  Frances  Warner 

What  do  we  ask  for,  then? 

Not  for  pity's  pence  nor  pursy  affluence, 

Only  to  set  up  house  again: 

Neither  a  coward's  heaven,  cessation  of  pain, 

Nor  a  new  world  of  sense,  5 

But  that  we  may  be  given  the  chance  to  be  men. 

For  what,  then,  do  we  hope? 

Not  longer  sight  at  once  but  enlarged  scope; 

Miraculous  no  seed  or  growth  of  soul,  but  soil 

Cleared  of  weed,  prepared  lor  good:  10 

We  shall  expect  no  birth-hour  without  blood 

Nor  fire  without  recoil. 

Publish  the  vision,  broadcast  and  screen  it, 

Of  a  world  where  the  will  of  all  shall  be  raised  to 

highest  power, 
Village  or  factory  shall  form  the  unit.  15 

Control  shall  be  from  the  centers,  quick  brain, 

warm  heart, 
And  the  bearings  bathed  in  a  pure 
Fluid  of  sympathy.    There  possessions  no  more 

shall  be  part 
Of  the  man,  where  riches  and  sacrifice 
Are  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  sex,  muscles,  limbs  and 

eyes.  20 

Each  shall  give  of  his  best.    It  shall  seem  proper 
For  all  to  share  what  all  produced. 
Men  shall  be  glad  of  company,  love  shall  be  more 

than  a  guest 
And  the  bond  no  more  of  paper. 
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Open  your  eyes,  for  vision  25 

Is  here  of  a  world  that  has  ceased  to  be  bought  and 

sold 
With  traitor  silver  and  fairy  gold ; 
But  the  diamond  of  endurance,  the  wrought-iron 

of  passion 
Is  all  their  currency. 
As  the  body  that  knows  through  action  they  are 

splendid,  30 

Feeling  head  and  heart  agree; 
Young  men  proud  of  their  output,   women  no 

longer  stale 
With  deferred  crisis;    tne  old,  a  full  day  ended, 
Able  to  stand  down  and  sit  still. 
Only  the  exploiter,  the  public  nuisance,  the  quitter 
Receive  no  quarter.  36 

Here  they  do  not  need 

To  flee  the  birthplace.    There's  room  for  growing 
and  working. 


Bright  of  eye,  champions  for  speed, 
They  sing  their  own  songs,  they  are  active,  they 
play  not  watch:  40 

Happy  at  night  talking 

Of  the  demon  bowler  cracked  over  the  elm-trees, 

The  reverse  pass  that  won  the  match. 

At  festivals  knowing  themselves  normal  and  well- 
born 

They  remember  the  ancestors  that  gave  them  ease, 

Harris  who  fought  the  bully  at  Melbourne,  46 

What  Wainwright  wrote  with  his  blood,  Rosa  in 
prison — 

All  who  sucked  out  the  poison. 

42.  demon  .  .  .  elm-trees:  a  reference  to  an  exciting 
play  in  cricket:  a  first-rate  bowler  bowls  to  a  batsman  who 
hits  the  ball  over  the  elm  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 
47.  Wainwright,  Rosa:  radical  leaders.  Rosa  Luxemburg 
was  imprisoned  in  Germany  during  the  First  World  War  for 
attacking  the  German  imperialists. 
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Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to 

spare,  365 
Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this,  514 
Had  this  effulgence  disappeared,  67 
Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit,  226 
Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  340 
Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star,  112 
Heavenborn  Helen,  Sparta's  queen,  476 
Here  the  hangman  stops  his  cart,  550 
Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet,  486 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  329 
How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills,  418 
How  fevered  is  the  man,  who  cannot  look,  257 
How  many  a  father  have  I  seen,  334 
How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field,  31 
How  sweet  is  the  shepherd's  sweet  lot,  33 


In  a  drear-nighted  December,  245 

"In  harmony  with  nature?"    Restless  fool,  399 

In  summertime  on  Bredon,  549 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan,  38 

In  this  lone,  open  glade  I  lie,  402 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan,  83 

Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood,  55 

Into  my  heart  an  air  that  kills,  550 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time,  338 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty.  29 

Is  this  a  holy  thing  to  see,  33 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child,  168 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner,  84 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,  54 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king,  321 

It  once  might  have  been,  once  only,  385 

It  was  your  way,  my  dear,  546 


I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight,  64 

I  am  poor  brother  Lippo,  by  your  leave,  374 

I  am  that  which  began,  488 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,  224 

I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house,  310 

1  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought,  334 

I  caught  this  morning  morning's  minion,  kingdom  of 

daylight's  dauphin,  dapple-dawn-drawn  Falcon,  in 

his  riding,  581 
I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern,  343 
I  envy  not  in  any  moods,  332 
I  have  been  here  before,  476 
I  have  lived  long  enough,  having  seen  one  thing,  that 

love  hath  an  end,  482 
I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes,  37 
I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings,  331 
I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land,  216 
I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and 

the  sky,  558 
I  shiver,  spirit  fierce  and  bold,  56 
I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin,  331 
I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he,  357 
I  travelled  among  unknown  men,  42 
I  wander  through  each  chartered  street,  34 
I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud,  58 
I  was  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  pile,  59 
I  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead,  230 
1  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree,  556 
1  would  that  we  were,  my  beloved,  white  birds  on  the 

foam  of  the  sea,  556 
If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps,  44 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is,  485 
In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  highland, 
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Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us,  358 

Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  king,  354 

King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now,  354 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen,  28 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil,  18 

Let  us  begin  and  carry  up  this  corpse,  369 

Let's  contend  no  more,  love,  363 

Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee,  32 

Look  in  my  face;  my  name  is  Might-have-been,  479 

Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please,  33 

Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now,  548 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,  166 

Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough,  222 

Milton!    thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour,  56 

Monarch  of  gods  and  daemons,  and  all  spirits,  224 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes,  69 

Move  him  into  the  sun,  577 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold,  244 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore,  189 

My  first  thought  was,  he  lied  in  every  word,  360 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years,  184 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains,  255 

My  heart  leaps' up  when  I  behold,  52 

My  mother  bore  me  in  the  southern  wild,  32 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this,  333 

My  silks  and  fine  array,  31 

My  Son,  these  maxims  make  a  rule,  23 

My  soul  looked  down  from  a  vague  height  with  death, 

576 
My  spirit  is  too  weak — mortality,  245 
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Never  give  all  the  heart,  for  love,  557 
No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist,  256 
No!   those  days  are  gone  away,  246 
Not  palaces,  an  era's  crown,  583 

Not  of  the  princes  and  prelates  with  periwigged  char- 
ioteers, 557 
Nought  loves  another  as  itself,  34 
Now  the  last  day  of  many  days,  242 
Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white,  329 

O  blithe  new-comer!   I  have  heard,  52 

O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this,  338 

O  Friend !   I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look,  55 

O,  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose,  30 

O  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy,  50 

O  soft  embalmer  of  the  still  midnight,  258 

O  sorrow,  cruel  fellowship,  331 

O  that  'twere  possible,  341 

O  Thou  wha  in  the  Heavens  does  dwell,  21 

O,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  30 

O,  what  can  ail  thee,  knight  at  arms,  257 

O  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn's  being,  223 

O  world!   Olife!   O  time,  241 

O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good,  334 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,  24 

Of  heaven  or  hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing,  516 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray,  43 

Oh  Galuppi,  Baldassare,  this  is  very  sad  to  find,  366 

Oh  London  Town's  a  fine  town,  and  London  sights  are 

rare,  558 
Oh  subterranean  fires,  break  out,  583 
Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story,  213 
Oh,  to  be  in  England,  359 
Oh,  when  I  think  of  the  industrial  millions,  when  I  see 

some  of  them,  580 
Oh,  when  I  was  in  love  with  you,  548 
Oh  ye!  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations,  201 
Old  Meg  she  was  a  gipsy,  247 
Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones,  331 
On  either  side  the  river  lie,  305 
Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee,  55 
One  lesson,  nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee,  398 
One  morn  before  me  were  three  figures  seen,  253 
One,  who  is  not,  we  see;  but  one,  whom  we  see  not,  is, 

494 
One  word  is  too  often  profaned,  241 
Others  abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free,  399 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild,  32 

Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou,  240 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,  338 


Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest,  352 
Rough  wind  that  moanest  loud,  243 
Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea,  358 
Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row 
351 

St.  Agnes'  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was,  248 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet;   critic,  you  have  frowned,  68 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,  28 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness,  256 

Send  but  a  song  oversea  for  us,  491 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways,  42 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night,  166 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,  58 

Sleep!   sleep!   beauty  bright,  33 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled,  318 

"So  careful  of  the  type?"  but  no,  335 

So,  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving,  189 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone,  247 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,  59 

Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known,  41 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses,  404 

Strong  son  of  God,  immortal  love,  330 

Sunset  and  evening  star,  352 

Sweet  cyder  is  a  great  thing,  547 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low,  328 

Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave,  228 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense,  68 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean,  329 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is,  475 

Terence,  this  is  stupid  stuff,  551 

That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall,  355 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,  167 

The  awlul  shadow  of  some  unseen  power,  215 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out,  469 

The  burden  of  fair  women.    Vain  delight,  485 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night,  479 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-day,  229 

The  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry,  100 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land,  358 

The  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day,  479 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born,  302 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead,  244 

The  sea  is  calm  tonight,  422 

The  secret  of  these  hills  was  stone,  and  cottages,  583 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls,  328 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear,  217 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the 

plains,  346 
The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ  {In  Memoriarn, 

part  28),  332 
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The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ  (In  Memoriam, 

part  104),  337 
The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race,  548 
The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole,  334 
The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall,  322 
The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God,  580 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon,  64 
The  year's  at  the  spring,  354 
There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier,  307 
There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree,  339 
There  was  a  boy;  ye  know  him  well,  ye  cliffs,  50 
There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night,  52 
There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream,  61 
There  vvas'a  whispering  in  my  hearth,  576 
There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes 

away,  167 
There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn  pass,  69 
There's  a  palace  in  Florence,  the  world  knows  well,  370 
These  hearts  were  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares,  559 
They  say  my  verse  is  sad:   no  wonder,  552 
Think  no  more,  lad;   laugh,  be  jolly,  550 
This  is  her  picture  as  she  was,  471 
Thou  still  unravished  bride  of  quietness,  254 
Though  winter's  barricade  delays,  584 
Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower,  42 
Tiger!  Tiger!   burning  bright,  34 
'Tis  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout,  190 
'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,  102 
'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved,  214 
To-night  ungathered  let  us  leave,  337 
To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise,  332 
Toussaint,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men,  55 
'Twas  on  a  Holy  Thursday,  their  innocent  faces  clean, 

33 

Unfathomable  sea!   whose  waves  are  years,  229 
Unwatched,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway,  337 
Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books,  38 
Upon  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods,  258 

Vain  Virtues,  479 

Vanity,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity,  359 
Verse,  a  breeze  amid  blossoms  straying,  1 13 
Victorious  wrong,  with  vulture  scream,  238 

Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land  and  sea, 

349 
Wake!  for  the  sun  who  scattered  into  flight,  460 


We  are  the  hollow  men,  577 

We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy,  343 

We  were  apart;   yet,  day  by  day,  421 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking,  402 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r,  17 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie,  22 

Well!   If  the  bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made,  110 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain,  82 

What  are  you  doing  now,  189 

What  do  we  ask  for,  then,  584 

What  hope  is  here  for  modern  rhyme,  335 

What  I  expected  was,  582 

What  is  the  sorriest  thing  that  enters  hell,  479 

What  is  this,  the  sound  and  rumor?   What  is  this  that 

all  men  hear,  517 
When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street,  25 
When  do  I  see  thee  most,  beloved  one,  478 
When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces,  481 
When  I  came  last  to  Ludlow,  550 
When  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be,  245 
When  the  lamp  is  shattered,  241 
When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  regret,  479 
When  we  two  parted,  165 
Where  be  you  going,  you  Devon  Maid,  247 
Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smilesv  364 
Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow,  31 
While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green,  14 
White  in  the  moon  the  long  road  lies,  549 
Who  is  the  happy  warrior?   Who  is  he,  60 
Who  will  endure,  581 

"Why?"    Because  all  I  haply  can  and  do,  386 
Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man,  472 
Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone,  37 
Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe,  49 
Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor,  336 
With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots,  303 
With  little  here  to  do  or  see,  56 
With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet,  304 
With  rue  my  heart  is  laden,  550 
With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  morn,  65 
With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave,  333 

Ye  clouds!   that  far  above  me  float  and  pause,  10! 
Yes!  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled,  421 
Yes,  in  those  wanderings  deeply  did  I  feel,  51 
You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn,  336 
Your  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees,  367 
Your  hands  lie  open  in  the  long  fresh  grass,  478 
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